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Equine Malaria . 


By V. A. Vkhnkt. RH.C.V.S. 

* 

Equine Malaria is commonly known to stock-owners in South Africa 
as Biliary Fever. It is a iyj>e of disease known to pathologists as a 
piroplasmosis, and in this respect is closely allied to our ordinary Bed- 
water, East Coast Fever, and Malignant; Jaundice of the dog. Biliary 
Fever was first discovered in South Africa by Wiltshire in Natal and 
Hutcheon in the Cape (1883). and at this time the etiology of the dis¬ 
ease was not understood. It is mainly due to the researches of Thieler 
that to-day we are acquainted with the pathology of this disease. Thieler 
found, on examining the blood taken from a case of Equine Malaria, 
certain animal parasites, which were enclosed in the red cells of the blood. 
These parasites varied very largely as to their frequency, and in some 
cases, unless one makes the examination at the onset of the disease, it 
is difficult to demonstrate the causal parasite in the circulating blood. 
On the other hand, in some acute cases, one may find as many as 10 per 
cent, of the red corpuscles infested with the parasite. The parasite 
is known as the piroplasma equi. It varies in shape. One meets pear, 
leaf, spherical and stave-like shaped parasites. By proper staining one 
can demonstrate a karyosome or nucleus which is always situated on the 
edge of a motile protoplasmic body. The parasite multiplies by fission 
or division, and as a result of this one sees corpuscles containing four 
.parasites often disposed in a cruciform manner. This disposition 
illustrates one of the most characteristic features of the blood of equine 
Malaria, in contradistinction to the closely allied parasites of Kcdwater 
and canine Malignant Jaundice. Equine Malaria has a very wide dis¬ 
tribution, and is practically found all over South Africa. In the Coast 
and Thorn belts the disease is very prevalent, and any susceptible equine 
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going into these areas during the summer months soon becomes infected. 
The disease is also found on the high veld of Natal, but the amount of 
infection varies very much according to their own conditions. 

Most of the Mooi River veld is infected with Equine Malaria, and 
imported horses turned out on the veld usually sooner or later develop 
the disease. On the other hand the veld in the Polela district is very 
largely free from infection. Basutoland apparently has very little 
Equine Malaria, as Basuto-bred horses coining into Natal invariably 
sooner or later develop Equine Malaria, and sometimes in a very acute 
form. Befdre the Boer war horses coming into Natal from the O.R.C. 
frequently developed Equine Malaria, and it was largely owing to the 
effect of this disease that it was a common expression amongst colonists 
that a Free State horse was no good for hard work until he had resided 
twelve months in Natal. 

All imported equines are susceptible, and there is nothing that- 
made it so difficult for the Remount Department to keep np the supply 
of suitable horses during the war as the attack of the parasite of Equine 
Malaria. 

Imported horses were often accused of being soft and chicken- 
hearted when it was the presence of the piroplasma in the blood that 
was invariably responsible for their incapacity for arduous work. Horses 
bred on infected veld usually possess an active immunity or tolerance, 
but this is not alwhys the case, and one occasionally finds old horses 
developing Equine Malaria that have lived on infected veld all their 
lives. In this respect it simulates the behaviour of cattle to Redwater 
infection. 

It is a very debatable point as to which imported horse is the 
most susceptible to the attack of Equine Malaria. Personally I am of 
the opinion the Argentine horse develops the disease in a more acute 
form than any other. 

Symptoms .—The first symptom is a thermonietric one, and if one 
takes the temperature of susceptible animals one would find a rise of 
temperature from 103 degs. F. to 107 degs. F. 24 or 48 hours before 
any other symptom is noticeable. This is an important point, and 
owners with valuable imported horses, running on the veld for stud 
purposes, should never delay taking the temperature if they have the 
least suspicion their horse is unwell. The animal becomes dull, ap¬ 
petite capricious, bowels become constipated, and the faeces develop 
into hard clay-like pellets, heavily coated with mucus, the pulse is very 
frequent, and may count from 80 to 100 per minute. The mucous 
membranes of the mouth and eyes are invariably in the horse of a die* 
tinct yellow colour, indicating considerable absorption of biliary pro* 
ducts into the blood stream, and it is due to this constant symptom 
that the disease is called Biliary Fever. In the mule and donkey this 
bile staining is usually absent. The urine is high coloured, and in 
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tad cases it becomes brown or red, similating the condition often seen 
in Bovine Redwater; the gait is frequently very unsteady, and in acute 
nases one has to be very careful in turning an animal, otherwise one 
may cause it to fall. As the disease progresses the animal becomes 
very depressed and debilitated, there is often swellings of the head* legs, 
chest, or sheath, indicating circulatory trouble, as the heart in this 
disease is always affected. Associated with this heart disturbance, one 
often observes difficult and laboured breathing, giving one the im¬ 
pression one lias to deal with lung mischief. 

The duration of the disease varies from five days to three weeks. 
Some animals, after showing evidence of recovery, get relapses. These 
are usually associated with heart trouble, and are always serious. 

Imported mules and donkeys are very susceptible to Equine Malaria, 
and, instead of the jaundiced mucous membranes, these are of a very 
white or pale colour. 

Post-mortem Changes .—On cutting into a dead horse one will at 
once notice the yellow colouring of all the tissues of the body. The 
spleen in acute cases is frequently (not always) very much enlarged, 
sometimes resembling an Anthrax- spleen in size, but the consistency 
■on section is not so diffluent; the heart shows eechvmoses or blood 
spots, both on the outside and inside; there may be an exudate into the 
covering of the heart (pericardium). In some oases the lungs may show 
evidence of congestion, but this is not usual. If the blood be noticed 
it is often watery in appearance. The piroplasma that is present in 
the cells of the blood has destroyed so many corpuscles that the quality 
of the blood has been so diminished that it can no longer carry out the 
functions nature requires of it. - In a healthy horse the number of cells 
to a cubic millimetre is 7 , 000 , 000 . In an acute attack of Equine Malaria 
this is often reduced in three days to 2,000,000. This fact is the direct 
or indirect cause of all the symptoms manifested in- Equine Malaria. 
The liver is congested and deeply bile-stained, and the bile duets often 
contain a thick brownish-yellow coloured fluid. The stomach and in¬ 
testines are usually in a catarrhal condition, and blood spots may be 
present on the mucous membrane. The bladder is usually full, and 
contains brownish or dark-coloured urine. The kidneys are frequently 
•enlarged and usually pale in colour, and the fat around them is often 
infiltrated with a serous fluid, and this is sometimes seen m the furrows 
of the heart. 

The lymphatic glands of the viscera are often enlarged, juicy in 
section, and may contain blood spots or ecchymoses. 

Treatment —This consists of curative and preventative. If the 
-curative tratment is taken in hand at this early stage of the disease 
then a large percentage of animals recover. In describing the 
symptoms I stated that the first evidence of the disease was indicated by 
means of the thermometer, and when Equine Malaria is expected, 
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owners should always take the temperature of any susceptible animal? 
that is at all suspected of being unwell. I am frequently called to caseB 
of this disease, and on ray arrival I find the animal has been ill for 
several days. Tin* owner had considered the animal not in its usual, 
form, but as it continued to feed he did not consider there could be very 
much seriously wrong. The appetite in the early stages of the disease 
is a very unreliable guide to the disease, as when a horse ceases to feed 
suffering from Equine Malaria, then one can rely upon it the case is 
very far advanced. Horses suffering from this disease often feed up* 
to 24 hours of death. 

At the onset of the disease, half a pound of Epsom salts with two 
ounces of spirits ether nitrous should he given, and this should be 
followed night and morning with doses of quininesulpliate and spirits 
ether nitrous given in stout or kafir beer. The animal must be put 
under good conditions, loose box, plenty of fresh air. The body must be 
kept warm by means of rugs and bandages if the season of the year de¬ 
mands it. Hot enemas should be given night and morning, if condition 
of faeces indicate it. (Jruel should he given instead <>f water, and the 
animal should be sparingly fed upon scalded bran, tops of good forage 
and green food. There are probably few acute equine diseases that 
respond better to good nursing than Equine Malaria. Complications, 
such as heart and lung trouble, must be anticipated in very had cases, 
and these must be specially treated. Purgatives must; always be avoided, 
as nothing kills quicker than a good sharp dose of physic*. In treating 
the disease, it is essential to remember that it is not the liver that is 
the real trouble, but the anaemic condition of the blood, and if one can 
master this, then the condition of the liver will soon he rectified. 

Animals after suffering from a had attack arc always much 
emaciated and very weak, and must be treated with good nourishing 
food, combined with suitable tonics. 

Preventative Tmiimvns .—Although there is no positive experiment 
to tell us that ticks cause Equine Malaria, all the clinical experience at 
hand goes to show that this is highly probable. In addition, we have 
the* knowledge that all the other South African piroplasmoses are cer¬ 
tainly tick-carried diseases. Argentine - Thoroughbreds imported into 
Katal for racing purposes rarely develop Equine Malaria, but as soon as 
you turn these animals out to grass in the summer then they will cer¬ 
tainly develop the disease. Properly kept racehorses rarely, if ever, 
become tick-infected. Experiment has not shown which of our five 
common ticks is responsible for the disease, but if I had to give an 
opinion then .1 should say it is either the Bed or Blue tick, as I have 
seen had outbreaks of the disease occur where the Brown Bontleg and 
Bout ticks did not exist. Outbreaks of the disease have been consider¬ 
ably reduced by systematic dipping. 

Animals that are to he turned out on to the veld should, if pos- 
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Bible, come on to the grass in the very early spring months, as then the 
animal is most likely to get a milder infection and recover than when 
turned out in midsummer, when a gross infection will most probably 
take place. 

Theiler, in endeavouring to prove if the piroplasma of the horse, 
mule "and donkey were the same, found that if you inoculate a sus¬ 
ceptible horse with the blood of a sick horse, or a horse that is healthy, 
but has suffered fjoin the disease, one usually causes an acute form of 
the disease, which in many cases may prove fatal, but if one inoculates 
the blood of a recovered donkey into a susceptible horse then the disease 
usually takes a much more modified form, and the animal obtains an 
active immunity. 

This knowledge may prove of great economic value in the future. 
In order to ascertain how this treatment would answer in practice, I 
had arranged through I he Principal Veterinary Surgepn to test its 
efficacy <>n a number of Argentine horses, but the stress of work in¬ 
curred by the presence o! East Coast Fever in my district prevented me 
so doing. 

Nearly every year in tins district someone loses a valuable im¬ 
ported stallion from Equine Malaria, but if this inoculation method 
should prove reliable then all animals that are to be turned out on the 
veld could be immunised in the early spring, and so one could avoid 
frequent disappointment and financial loss to progressive horse-breeders. 

The Principal Veterinary Surgeon adds, “Quite recently Dr. Theiler 
has shown that Biliary Fever in the horse, mule and donkey is com¬ 
municated by the common little red tick found chiefly under the tail.** 


Short Notes . 

Volume X. —With this issue is begun Volume X. It may he of 
interest to readers to hear that, despite the general depression, the de¬ 
mand for the Journal is constantly increasing. 

E.C. Fever in Rhooksia. —The letter from the Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon, of Rhodesia to the Principal Veterinary Surgeon of this Colony 
should be ftead by all. The principles adopted are clearly stated and 
illustrated by examples. _ 

Tiie Weather. —One half of the Natal meteorological year having 
gone by, a reference to the Returns will prove of interest. Generally, 
the half year just finished shows a decided improvement in rainfall when 
-compared with the corresponding, period of last year. During the pre- 
gent month, up to the 21st, there have been only one 4 or two days upon 
<which rain has not fallen in the vicinity of Maritzburg. 
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South African Products Exhibition. —Mr. T. B. Sim, F.L.S., left 
for London on the 11th inst. as Representative of the Natal Government 
in connection with the above Exhibition. The collection of samples— 
forestry, fruit, agricultural, pastoral, mineral, etc.—is most satisfactory 
and representative. Among the “exhibits” are four large polished 
picture frames made from different colonial woods. In these frames are 
mounted about 150 illustrations from the Journal . 


Bot-flies. —“Bot-fly” writes:—“A Short N<Ste in the next Journal on 
‘Tansy’ would be of interest now in view of the fact that its use as 
a destroyer of the hot larvae is a good deal discussed. What is Tansy, and 
how and where does it grow, and will it grow here, and who supplies the 
seed or roots or whatever it is, and how is the physic made and used, 
and its effect oil the hot and on the horse, and so on ? The available 
knowledge here is that somebody heard that Tansy-tea killed some hots, 
and that it may be bought at the chemists.” Reference to the hot-killing 
powers of Tansy will be found in Vol. IV., page 661. Common Tansy 
is a bitter aromatic plant with small yellow flowers, common on old pas¬ 
tures in England. A few years ago Mr. Pitchford conducted experiments 
with Tansy on horses suffering from hots. Owing to the pressure of 
other work at the time the experiments could not be completed, but so 
far as they wore carried the efficacy of the remedy was, says Mr. Pitch- 
ford, fully proved. ^ _ 

Geometrical Progression. —How quickly life—animal and veget¬ 
able—will increase under, favourable conditions is known by all. Here 
is an example culled from Sydserifs “Treatise on Bees,’'’ published in 
England in r<l)2:—“Suppose a swarm of bees at the first to cost 10s. fld. 
and neither the swarm to be taken but to do well and swarm once a 
year—bees must be naughty if they dare to do otherwise—what will be 
the product for fourteen years and what the profit, if each hive is sold 
at 10s. Gd.? One year, 1 hive, profit, nil; 2 years, 2 hives, profit, £1 Is.;. 
3 years, 4 hives, profit, £2 2s.; 4 years, 8 hives, profit, £4 4s.; 14 years, 
8,888 hives, £4,503 16s. Deduct l()s. Gd., what the first hive cost, and the* 
remainder will be clear profit.” These figures with respect to the 
profits arc of the class which fascinate townsmen when meditating on 
the attractions of farming. An interesting subject of life-increase in 
South Africa is afforded in the dowry gifts of a cow to girl children 
when born. This system of providing dots was at one time common 
among the Boers. If the girPs cows did reasonably well— -quite apart 
from the substitution of heifer calves for the bull calves dropped—the 
progeny, by the time the successful swain came along, was a fine big 
herd, and, even in the days of big farming, must have made a very ap~ 
.parent gap into the pateTn&l troon when taken away. Can any reader 
give an authentic ir.s:.*Tiire of a successful marriage portion from one 
cow ? 
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O.E.C. Regulations. —Inconvenience has been experienced by 
iarmers taking sheep and goats from Natal into the O.E.C. For moving 
this stock it is necessary to be provided with the certificates and declara¬ 
tions specified in the Proclamations of the O.R.C.; full information may 
be obtained from the Stock Inspectors of the Veterinary Department. 


Old Cogntky Life in England.—A charming and appropriate 
book for the bookshelves in country houses is "An Old English Home/' 
by the well-known author, S. Raring-Could. It has now been published 
eight years, and should be procurable at a low price. The origin of 
proprietorship in land is first dealt with, and then there are chapters on 
manor houses, old furniture, the parish church, the village inn, the farm¬ 
house, the village doctor, and so on, every subject being dealt with his¬ 
torically ami enlivened with genial humour. In the chapter on ‘‘The 
Parish Church” is related one of the drollest stories imaginable. 

“Annual Reports." —In the October issue of last year we referred 
to the general absence of interesting matter in the Annual Reports of 
Agricultural Associations. Jnter alia we wrote:—“Practically every man 
in the honourable position of President of an agricultural association 
knows from experience or observation of something from the vast sub¬ 
jects of stock management and agriculture which would be of value to 
many of his fellow Colonists and consequently to the Colony at large, 
and yet, unfortunately, only rarely is the splendid opportunity turned to 
the best account.” Since then two Annual Reports have appeared—one 
by Mr. Thos. Stead and the other by Mr. John Marwick—which go to 
confirm the opinion that these reports may be charged with information 
and criticism of valuable and interesting character. It is to be hoped 
that in the future the majority of the Reports will be of the nature of 
those just referred to. _ 

The Cost of Coolie Laboi k. —It is not all employers who know 
the cost of coolie labour. Mr. C. (tundelfinger, in a letter to the 
Mercury } works out the cost—presumably for Coast employers—as 
follows:—“The actual wage which has to be paid oyer to an Indian dur¬ 
ing his five years’ indenture is 12s. 6d. per month on an average. His 
passage money, which has to be refunded to the Indian Immigration 
Trust, is £22 10s., or equal to 7s. 0d. per month. The rations he has to be 
supplied with average, according to the market price ruling, 9s. 6d. to 
10s. 6d. per month. Then there are medical fees, hospital fees, and 
lodging. Furthermore, even if an Indian, after being brought here, is 
incapable through health, you still have to pay part of his passage money 
besides Is. per day hospital fees, whilst he is here—a large expense 
indeed. The actual expense of indentured labour is not 15s. per month, 
or less, as my friend poii Is out, but reaches the figures of anything from 
32s. 6d. to 35s. fid. per month.” 
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Kosetta Co-opeuativk Association. —A farmers 5 co-operative as¬ 
sociation has been formed at Kosetta. The directorate is composed of 
three well-known colonists—Mr. Cotton Acutt (chairman), Mr. Graham 
Hutchinson, and Mr. Bede Crompton. A speciality is to be made of 
table and seed potatoes. The Upper Mooi Kiver district has for years 
held high reputation for its potatoes, and no doubt, with the guarantee 
of the Association, a big business should result. Mr. Edward E. Down¬ 
ing is the manager. _ 

Locusts fok Fowls. —A correspondent, writing to The Fanners ’ 
Advocate , says:—“My experience 1ms been that, if obtainable, locusts are 
more valuable as a protein forming food for poultry than moat, green 
tone, bone meal, or any of flie so much advertised foods. Marketable 
locusts should, of course, be properly dried, and in this state can easily 
be turned into meal by running through a bone-crushing machine or 
grain kibbler. In this form they should be fed with the morning wash, 
to adult birds one-third of a ration three times a week. To young 
chickens and ducklings a more liberal supply, up to a daily feed, can be 
given with advantage. With laying hens I found the one-third ration 
improved the colour of the egg, ensured greater fertility,, and enhanced 
the condition of the whole flock. So convinced am 1 of this that so long 
as 1 can get the supply of locusts, 1 shall never be without them." 

Hollow Building r Blocks. —It is curious that in this country 
hollow concrete blocks are not more used for building. In the eyes of 
most people a stone building is preferable to a brick building even if the 
bricks are of the veiy best quality, and yet a building of hollow blocks, 
having at the distance of a few feet an appearance indistinguishable from 
freestone, can be erected as a smaller cost limn one made of bricks. And 
the former building will have this advantage over both solid stone and 
brickwork—it will be damp proof. At Durban there is a Syndicate—Sir 
B. W. Greenacre, chairman—which makes the blocks for sale, or, w’hat 
is better for building at a distance, will make them on the spot. This 
Syndicate gives the following as the special advantages and features of 
hollow block buildings:—“Indistinguishable from real stone. Practic¬ 
ally indestructible, becoming harder the longer they are exposed to the 
weather. Being made in a machine geometrically true, blocks are all 
uniform in size and finish. Smooth inside and out, requiring no plaster¬ 
ing, simply pointing inside to be ready for painting or papering. The 
blocks are manufactured of best Portland cement and sand, strongly 
compressed, w r ith holloAv centres, thus forming non-conducting air cham¬ 
bers, making damp and sound-proof walls, perfectly cool in the hottest 
weather. The blocks are laid dry, on a perfectly level foundation. 
Liquid cement grout is then poured into the small vertical holes or 
channels, leading to the channels formed in the upper and lower sur¬ 
faces of the block, thus making a perfect bond. The ordinary or standard 
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block for a yin. wall is 18in. long, 10^in. high, and yin. thick, being equal 
io twelve bricks when laid. The weight is about half that of brickwork. 
Owing to the great saving of labour, the cost of a wall built of these 
blocks is only about two-thirds that of brickwork plastered and tuck- 
pointed/’ In the course of a speech at a demonstration at the works 
of the Syndicate, Mr. Fletcher, the well-known Borough Engineer of 
Durban, said, according to a newspaper report, that the method of bind¬ 
ing Ihe blocks together in a wall made the wall watertight. Fourteen 
or fifteen years ago, when he built his house on the Berea, he was particul¬ 
arly careful—as careful as if he was doing it for the Corporation—(laugh¬ 
ter)—to have a dry house. Despite.the fact that he used the very best 
bricks, one side of the house was taking in water still. If he was build¬ 
ing again he would use hollow. blocks. Mr. J. li. Skinner is manager of 
the Syndicate, the offices being in the Imperial Buildings, Durban. 
Recently being attracted by a picture of a hollow-block barn in an 
American farmers’ publication, we wrote for fuller information. In 
reply we received from the lTeltyjohn Co., GOO, Korth Sixth Street, 
Terre Haute, Ind., U.S.A., a beautifully got up and instructive pamphlet 
describing and illustrating their plant for hollow block-making. The 
pamphlet has pictures of imposing live storey buildings, churches, resi¬ 
dences, barns, and little village stores. 


Dry Iahmlnu.' —In the September issue of last year some observa¬ 
tions were made in this column on an article which had appeared in the 
Century Illustrated JMonUihj Magazine on dry farming in the semi-arid 
districts of the United States. With the object of getting fuller informa¬ 
tion and of authentic character, we applied to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment ol the U.S.A., and, in reply, a pamphlet on the subject has been 
courteously sent. To a considerable extent this pamphlet confirms the ac¬ 
counts of success obtained by the “dry” farmers. These are the facts 
which stand out most prominetnly. The soil is of first-class character, con¬ 
stant cultivation is necessary, and, as “insurance” of the dry-farm, some 
irrigation is indispensable, the stored water to be used for saving crops. 
The writer of the pamphlet, Mr. Elwood Mead, Chief of Irrigation and 
Drainage Investigations, says:~“lt is believed that there are a few locali¬ 
ties in the arid region where enough water cannot be had for the irrigation 
of 1 to 10 acres on each section. It is remarkable how much can be done 
with a little water where rightly used. The irrigation of 1 acre on a 
dry farm will make it possible to grow a wind-break of trees around the 
farmer’s house and barns, which will serve as a shade in summer and one 
of the best of protections against winds and storms in winter. No range 
stockman needs argument to convince him of the value of these wind¬ 
breaks, and everyone who has seen the shimmering waves of heat which 
rise from these gray and dusty plains in summer appreciates the value 
*of shade and foliage in midsummer. It will ensure a green lawn for the 
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house,, the growing of a wide range of fruits, and a still larger list of the 
best vegetables which can be produced anywhere. This will do one of 
two things for the farmer: It will save him from an excessive bill for 
canned goods or from living on a monotonous diet. If 5 acres of landf 
are irrigated and 1 given to trees, orchards, and garden, 4 will be left for 
field crops. Planted to alfalfa this will produce 15 to 20 tons of hay— 
enough to support the fanner’s milch cows and work horses. That much 
land will support a farmer in dry years if he grows on the rest of hia 
farm.” Irrigation thus appears to be necessary to save the farmer from 
the risk of absolute ruin. Mr. Mead elsewhere remarks:—“Nothing can 
be more dreary or discouraging than the aspect of the dry farmers 
home in midsummer. Without shade trees, without green grass, without 
fniit, the dead, dusty, and lifeless appearance of the landscape is mon¬ 
otonous beyond measure. It makes one realise that ‘a world without 
turf is, indeed, a desert/ The fact that many of these farmers are 
prosperous does not remove the need for trees, fruit, grass, and gardens, 
nor lessen the value of these features of a home as seen on irrigated 
farms in the same region. The dry farm needs enough irrigation to 
provide these things, it needs it for the comfort of the family. It 
needs it for the opportunities it will give to make a living in dry years, 
as well as larger profits in wet ones, and it is only by supplemental 
irrigation that the limits of settlement can be pushed westward across 
the driest part of the semiarid belt.* The TT.S.A. authorities are devot¬ 
ing much attention to the “best methods for providing this partial irriga¬ 
tion—by pumping, by storing of storm waters, and by irrigating with 
flood water. The results obtained from 2 or 3 acres irrigated by water 
from wells pumped by wind mills and oil engines are astonishingly good. 
The lessons for South African “dry” farmers are not unfaihiliar— do 
everything reasonable to have water for irrigation, cultivate constantly,, 
and grow only the most drought-resistant varieties of the crops wanted. 


Wattie-Bark at Ravanaworth. 


Th k illustration facing this should have accompanied the “interview” 
by Ergates with the Hon. F. T. Angus, M.L.C., which appeared in th* 
November issue of last year. The Ravens worth factor}’ in a sense )B 
the centre of the estate. Here are sheds for drying bark, here is the 
engine power for chopping the bark and stamping it into sacks, and here 
also, in the fitting and carpentry shops, is done the large amount of 
mechanical work incidental to a wattle-bark estate. All the factory 
#ork is under the supervision of Mr. F. B. Angus. . 




WATTLE-BARK. -FACTORY AT “ RAVENSWORT11. 
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Experimental Station s— Programme, 

1907 . 

The following is a programme of undertakings now in hand and pro¬ 
jected for the current season, together with interim reports detailing 
progress during period ended 31st December, 1906. An effort has been 
made to organise a general scheme of experiment bearing relation to 
the more urgent of local agricultural problems. It is clearly recognised, 
however, that this is by no means exhaustive, based, as it is, upon obser¬ 
vations made at a relatively small number of centres, and, in view of my 
recent arrival in Xatal, sugegstions of difficulties experienced in any 
branch of agriculture will be welcomed and made the basis of further 
investigations. 

E. E. SAWE1V 

- Director, E.S. 

CEXTEA L EXPERIMENTAL FARM, CEDAEA. 

AGE1 CULTURE—GEXEEAL. 

(a) Reclaiming of swampy vleis by tile and open drainage, subsoil¬ 
ing, liming, etc. The employment of water thus conserved in irrigation 
of reclaimed lands. Determination of outlay involved in these opera¬ 
tions. 

(b) Establishment of a truck farm under irrigation for the determina¬ 
tion of the best methods available for the production of asparagus, celery, 
rhubarb, onions, etc., on the scale of field crops, and the place of pitting 
and forcing in such a scheme. 

(c) Hillside cultivation and the prevention of surface washing by 
subsoiling, contouring, catchment drainage and the growth of inter- 
cultural crops. 

(d) Deep cultivation (subsoiling) and its effect upon physical char¬ 
acter of soils, water content in wet and dry seasons, stability of mineral 
manures, and growth and yield of staple crops. 

(e) Rotations, and especially the cultivation of catch crops with 
drilled maize. 

(f) Determination of absolute and relative values of different classes 
of kraal and stable manures; effect on physical characters, w*ater con¬ 
tent and surface-washing of soils; influence on growffh and yield of staple 
crops; place in rotations; storage and conservation of such manures. 

(g) Veld improvement; conservation from grass fires and influence 
on chemical and organic composition; increase in carrying capacity and 
feeding value by manuring, cultivating, etc.; introduction of European 
grasses for summer, and drought and frost-resisting forage plants for 
vrinter grazing. 

(ft) Efficiency of tillage implements and cultivation tools; relative 
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draught a* determined by a t Tactometer; effect of shallow and deep sur¬ 
face cultivators on growth and yield of staple crops. 

(k) Green fallows and the application of green manures to soils, 
showing low natural fertility or deterioration. 

MAIZE. 

(a) Cross-breeding and selection of local varieties adapted to cul¬ 
tivation in the highland, midland and coast districts respectively, with 
early, medium and late maturity. 

(b) Cross-breeding and selection of local varieties for milling, stock¬ 
feeding and silage respectively, with lower or higher proteid, starch or 
oil content, abundant or scanty leaf-growth, liner or coarser stalk, etc. 

(c) Cultivation of maize with such catch crops as field beans and 
peas, wheat, oats, rye, rape, mustard, buckwheat, flax, etc., and the de¬ 
termination of effect on growth and yield. 

(d) Effect of subsoiling, dee]) and shall surface cultivation, close 
and wide spacing, hilling and listing on growth and yield of grain and 
atover. 

( e ) Effect of heavy and light dressings of kraal manure, with and 
without additional mineral fertilisers, on the growth and yield of maize, 
and subsequent condition of the soil. 

WHEAT. 

(а) Breeding and selection of frost and drought-resisting winler 
wheats with special reference to the requirements of highland districts. 

(б) Breeding and selection of rust-resistant spring wheats. 

( c ) Cultivation of winter-wheat on drained vlei land without irriga- 
iton; use of wheat harrow; effect of drainage, subsoiling, alkaline manures 
and seed selection on rust infection. 

(d) Influence of grading of seed upon growth and yield. 

(<?) Influence of quantity of seed sown upon growth and yield. 

(/) Cultivation of winter wheat as a catch crop with maize. 

OATS. 

(a) Breeding and selection of an early maturing forage oat. 

(b) Breeding and selection of a rust-resistant, heavy, threshing oat. 

( c ) Influence of weight of seed sown upon growth and yield. 

(d) Cultivation of oats as a catch crop with maize. 

BARLEY. 

(a) Breeding and selection of beardless types with high proteid 
content for stock-feeding. 

( b ) Breeding and selection of malting types with high starch content. 

(c) Cultivation of barley as a catch-crop with maize. 

MILLET. 

(a) Relative yields, grain and straw, growing periods and nutritive 
Values of different types of millet. 
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(b) Influence of mineral and organic manures dressed separately 
and in combination. 

(c) Influence of quantity of seed and planting distance on growth 

and yield. - POTATOES. 

(а) Influence of size of sets and distance of planting. 

(б) Influence of sprouting of sets. 

(c) Influence of mineral manures. 

(d) Influence of organic manures. 

(r) Influence of subsoiling, ridging and level cultivation. 

(f) Influence of application of Yaporite, Bordeaux Mixture, and 
Paris Green. 

(g) Selection of blight-resistant and heavily-bearing strains from 
main crop varieties. 

(//) Breeding and selection of local types from seed. 

(h) Experimental culture of newly-evolved types. 

(1) Winter storage. 

BOOTS (fXCT/TDTNG MAX GOLDS, TURNIPS. BEET, SWEDES 
AND HORSE CARROTS.) 

(a) Influence of subsoil mg, deep and shallow ploughing on growth 
and yield. 

(b) Influence of organic manures, with and without the addition of 
miuerar fertilisers, on yield, chemical composition and nutritive value. 

(r) Winter storage. 

STOCK. 

BrT ohrk's Cattle. 

(a) Winter-feeding of truck loads for smaller lots) of Devon, 
Aberdeen-Angus and native steers with variously compounded rations. 

(b) Determination of increase in live-weight by periods as influenced 
by character and quantity of rations and hereditary capacity of different 
types. 

(e) Estimation of cost of rations and management, and consequently 
of increase in live-weight. 

(d) Slaughter-tests for determination of proportion of dead-weight 
and character of carcases as influenced by rations fed. 

~ («) Feeding of butchers calves with full milk and fortified skim- 
milk rations. * 

(f) Production of “baby-beef" by the use of concentrated, feeds. 

0 Butchers Sheep. 

1 (a) Establishment of a flock of butcher’s (Persian) sheep. 

(b) Determination of increase in live-weight by periods due to veld 
grazing alone, and to grazing combined with variously compounded 
rafSons. 

( c) Estimation of cost of rations and management. 

( d ) Slaughter tests for determination of proportion of dead-weight 
nnd character of carcases as influenced by rations fed. 
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Tigs. 

(а) Paddock feeding with rape, ground nuts, kale, beans, etc, 

(б) Determination of gains in live-weight due to paddock-feeding 
and variously compounded rations. 

(c) Slaughter tests, and determination of quality of carcases as 
affected by system of feeding. 

(d) Curing and determination of quality of bacon as affected by 
rations fed. 

IorLTHY. 

(a) Establishment of a model poultry farm. 

(b) Determination of relative advantages of breeds in local condi¬ 
tions. 

(c) Influence of rations on health, egg production and growth of 
pullets. 

(d) Cost of production for eggs and pullets, as determined by cost of 

rations and management. _ 

WINKEL SPRUIT EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


AGRICULTURE—GENERAL. 


SUGAR CANE. 

(a) Influence of distance of planting and the application of mineral 
manures on growth and yield of cane. 

(b) Establishment of plantations with recently introduced varieties. 

(c) Analytical determination of variations in sugar content due to 
varietv and cultural methods. 

TEA. 


(a) Establishment of an experimental garden. 

(b) Analytical investigations into the alleged deterioration of tea- 
lands, and determination of the influence of mineral and organic 
manures on continued growth and yield. 

(c) Influence of mineral and organic inanures, and distance of plant¬ 
ing on annual yield. 

And later : 

(d) Influence of different methods of pruning on continued growth 

“ d ? ield ' COFFEE. 


(а) Establishment of an experimental plantation. 

(б) Study of leaf-disease and determination of the efficacy of local 
•remedies, viz., firing with a grass mulch, etc. 

(c) Influence of shade and shelter as furnished hy native trees in 
partial clearings. 

And later : 

(d) Influence of mineral and organic manures on health and yield. 

(e) Employment of indigenous (Inhambane) coffee as a stock for 
grafting. 
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(/) Cross-breeding and selection of indigenous coffee with a view to 
its adoption as a variety relatively resistant to leaf-disease. 

.FIBRES. 

(a) Organisation of plantations with ten selected varieties of Sea 
Island, Egyptian and Long Staple American Upland cottons, which have 
given best relative results among an extensive number of types submitted 
to experimental culture in former seasons. 

(ft) Organisation of Sisal and Mauritius hemp plantations to deter¬ 
mine influence of planting methods on growth and yield, suitability of 
Boils and their influence on character of fibre. 

(c) Organisation of a Ramie plantation to determine relative growth 
and yield on the coast and iu the midland districts, total weight of fibre 
produced and cost of produo ion.. 

MAIZE. 

(a) Selection of a heavily-bearing strain of Boone County Maize 
with long growing period, suitable for cultivation on the coast. 

(b) Treatment of newly-cleared bush land in preparation for maize; 
influence of burning, liming, and the application of organic and mineral 
manures. 

(c) Distance of planting, hilling, and the introduction of catch 
crops, such as lima bean and cow-pea. 

BARLEY. 

(a) Selection of a variety suitable for winter stock feed. 

(b) Selection of a variety for malting purposes. 

(c) Influence of mineral manures on yield of grain and straw. 

POTATOES. 

(a) Times of planting in relation to yield and blight infection. 

(£>) Influence of size of sets, distance of planting, and sprouting of 

sets. 

(c) Influence of organic and mineral manures on growth and yield. 

(d) Influence of spraying and de-flowering on growth and yield. 

(e) Selection of blight-resistant and heavily-bearing strains from 
main crop varieties. 

STOCK. 

Sheep. 

(a) Determination of the suitability of Persian sheep to the coast 
districts. 

(&) Influence of veld grazing with and without the addition of 
Tariously compounded rations on increase in live-weight over periods. 

(c) Cost of rations and management, and consequently of increase 
in live-weight. p IGg> 

(a) Paddock-feeding of pigs on ground nuts, sweet potatoes, rape, 
cowpea and arrowroot. 
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(6) Influence of paddock-feeding and various rations compounded 
with grain, cane refuse, mollasses, etc., on gain in live-weight. 

(c) Cost of production of pork under a system of paddock-feeding. 

(d) Influence of such a system on quality of cured products. 


WEENEN EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 


IRRIGATION—GENERAL. 

(а) Lemon strati on of methods employed in grading and surfacing 
laM for irrigation. 

(б) Relative effects of flooding and furrow irrigation on staple crops, 
and comparative costs of operations. 

(<?) Open and tile drainage, relative costs of operations, and in¬ 
fluence on growth and yield of crops under irrigation. 

( d) Service of irrigation waters and influence of quantities upon 
growth and yield of staple and truck crops. 

(e) Irrigation in relation to mineral and organic manures as ap¬ 
plied to drained and undrained lands. 

(f) Investigation of alkaline precipitation and the influence of 
drainage: analysis of irrigation and drainage waters, alkaline deposits 
and soils 

CR0PS UNDER IRRIGATION. 

(a) Lucerne .—Influence of varieties; broadcasting and drilling; 
surface cultivation; manuring; quantities of water. 

(b) Wheat and Barley. —Influence of varieties; times of* sowing: sub¬ 
soiling; drainage; alkaline manures; grading of seed; quantity of seed; 
drilling and broadcasting; zigzag and wheat harrows; cutting and feed¬ 
ing early growth, etc. 

(r) Potatoes. —Influence of sprouted and unsprouted sets; ripe and 
unripe seed; number and season of services; green manures; methods 
of applying water, etc. 

(d) Maize. —Influence of water on growing period; yield, of grain 
and stover; soil temperature; rust and bacterial rot. 

(r) Truck. Crops. —Service of water required by asparagus, celery, 
onions, rhubarb, etc., and its influence on yield and quality of produce. 

TOBACCO. 

(a) Experimental cultivation of Sumatra, Cuban, Virginian and 
Turkish varieties. 

(b) Kre-curiftg of Virginian Bright Leaf for cigarettes. 

(c) Sun and fire-curing of Turkish Leaf for cigarettes. 

(d) Air-curing of Sumatra and Cuban Leaf for wrappers and fillers 
of cigars. 





SUGAR MAIZE OR SWEET CORN. 

1 . StoweU's Kvt^retMi. 2 . Dwarf Early. 



DENT MAIZE (WHITE). ^ 

4, Boone County. 3. Silver Mine. 


r. Hickory Kin^. 
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Maize Cultivation In South Africa . 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NATAL. 

By E. It. Saweh, Director Experimental Stations. 

Sin .J. B. Lawks, the great pioneer of scientific agriculture in England, 
speaking of maize on a memorable occasion, paid the following tribute 
to the world’s leading food plant:— “My chief regret in not visiting 
America is that 1 shall die without beholding what I conceive to be the 
most superb crop that grows, as it is, in itself, the most valuable.” 

From its legendary origin as the gift of the Jlonclamin. the Great 
Spirit <>f the Indian, recounted bv Longfellow in his agricultural epic* 
Hiawatha, to its employment at the present day, not as a rude, primitive 
food for man, but the basis of a hundred manufacturing industries, the 
history of maize has been nothing less than a romance. In lit)8 
Columbus writes to Ferdinand and Isabella from the Island of llayti, 
describing a new cereal unknown in Europe, Asia, or Africa, grown by 
tin* natives in fields eighteen miles long and called by them “»nahiz. v 
Standing maize won in battle from their Indian foes by the early Puritan 
settlors in Eastern American proved ample argument for the adoption 
ot the newly-found crop as their staple, which was forthwith destined 
to become the chief cereal food of the pioneers of two continents and 
the salvation of their stock during the hungry winters prevailing in the 
lands of adoption. Nor lias its popularity declined with the days of 
the Pony Express and the Voortrekker, for the advance of civilisation 
has hut multiplied its uses. Where climatic conditions favour the 
growth of the crop, maize is yearly becoming, with the development of 
the art of cooking, a more important element of human food. Where- 
maize is grown extensively, live stock industries flourish, and in sub¬ 
tropical regions the geographical distribution of maize is in a general 
way an index to the distribution of live stock. And during the past few 
years scientific* study and inventive genius have combined to demonstrate 
economic possibilities for maize and its products, which are as vet hut 
dimly realised by the cultivator of the crop. At the Paris Exposition of 
lf>00 there was exhibited a ease containing one hundred and eight 
separate commercial products manufactured from maize. Alcohol, 
whisky and malt liquors are distilled from the grain. Glucose factories 
annually absorb more than sixty million bushels in the preparation of a 
pjqjjluet used in the manufacture of table syrups and confectionery. 
Maize dextrin and gum are employed for sizing cloth, and various grades 
of starches, from edible to laundry, are produced. Cellulose constructed 
from the pith of the sterns finds employment in the manufacture of ex¬ 
plosives, and as a packing for the *ides of war vessels, owing to its pro- 
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perty of rapidly swelling on being pierced and preventing further ingress 
of water. Stem fibres go to form paper, the husks mats and mattresses, 
and it has indeed been said that there is as mnch economic value in the 
stalks, when fully exploited, as in the crop of grain they hear. By-pro¬ 
ducts of milling and manufacture are known and sold as germ oil, germ 
oil meal, gluten and gluten meal, hominy, distiller’s grains, etc., and in 
demonstration of the limit to which the work has boon carried, when the 
pith is removed for the manufacture of explosives, the remainder of 
the stalk, with husks and leaf-blades, is ground into a coarse meal and 
sold as "the new corn product.” The Maryland Experiment Station found 
this more digestible than Timothy hay, for which it was successfully used 
as a substitute in feeding horses. 


CLIMATE. 

In the country of its origin there exist clearly defined 
areas known as "corn belts,” within whose limits is found the best com¬ 
bination of temperature, sunshine, rainfall and soil for the successful 
production of maize. Within the individual Colonies of South Africa 
maize districts will ultimately gain recognition as possessing a similarly 
happy association of natural advantages. Outside such areas, where the 
absence of any one of these factors limits successful production, other 
crops will, as a general practice, he chosen, though men of special skill 
and intelligence may wisely work against peculiarities of soil or climate. 
It is in this connection that careful records of temperature and rainfall 
collected from a large number of stations over a period of years become 
invaluable to the farmer wishing to make a profitable selection of crops, 
and agriculturists are urged in their own interests and those of the 
Colony at large to devote attention to climatic variations occurring from 
season to season, and their apparent influence on the growth and pro¬ 
ductiveness of crops. A study of such influences, and a determination 
of the extent to which they may he controlled or modified by methods of 
cultivation, is the first step towards securing enhanced yields and further 
reductions in the cost of production. 

Influence of Temperature .—It is the temperature obtaining during 
the growing months of January, February and March, rather than the 
mean for the whole year, and the temperature of the soil rather than of 
the air, which affect the growth of the maize crop. Sunshine is again a 
factor which is not fully expressed by thermometer readings, and yet 
exercises a powerful influence on production. The bulk of the American 
crop is grown where the mean soil temperature during the month of 
July ranges between 70° and 80° F. and the former figure (Februiiy 
being substituted for July) may be taken as our mininmum for profit* 
able cultivation. Maize seed will not germinate at a lower temperature 
than 55° F., and if planted will rot in the ground. The character of 
the soil largely determines its temperature, and a well-drained, warm 
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eoil may register a foot below the surface some 10° excess of a reading 
taken in the open. On the other hand a cold, water-logged soil suffer¬ 
ing from want of drainage, may prove cooler than the overlying air, and 
no plant perhaps is more susceptible to “wet feet” than maize. Con¬ 
tinued rains may on such land prove injurious rather than beneficial by 
further reducing I he temperature of the surface and subsoil. Within 
certain limits no relationship may be traced between yield per acre and 
temperature, especially when the readings exceed the minimum stated 
above, but as soon as they fall below this, the maturity of the grain, and 
therefore its saleable yield, will he affected. Unsound grain is fre¬ 
quently shipped from colder districts lying beyond the limits of the 
■economic maize area, especially after inclement seasons. The following 
statement from the New York State Station illustrates the effect of a 
fall in temperature in such a situation on the character of the grain, ft 
will he observed that this fall hears an apparent relationship to a re¬ 
latively heavy rainfall, and that the yield suffers little in quantity, but 
much in storage capacity. This furnishes but one of the many available 
.arguments in favour of llie thorough drainage, whether natural or arti¬ 
ficial, of the maize field:— 


Year, 


Maturity of Grain. 


Mean Soil 
Temperature. 


1884— Well ripened. 71*4* 

1882— Fairly ripe. 67*8* 

1883— Bather moist but safe 

binned. 63-5* 

1885— Very moist, moulding in 

bin. 457-5* 


Rainfall. 


June 

September 

Yield 

and 

and 

in 

July. 

October. 

Bushels. 

8*14 

3*34 

63*8 

8*91 

183 

50*2 

13*53 

4-64 

58*6 

14*67 

4-64 

58*8 


Influence of Rainfall .—Subject to the above reservation, the yield 
-of the maize crop bears a definite relationship to the rainfall, and to its 
distribution during the four growing months, December to March in¬ 
clusive. King* has determined the amount of water evaporated from 
the maize plant and the surrounding soil to be in Wisconsin 2701bs. for 
each pound of dry matter grown, equivalent to 2-4 inches for each ton; 
this is only about half that required by oats and clover. Maize is, how¬ 
ever, very greatly influenced by the water supply during the period of 
most rapid growth, which in South Africa corresponds with the months 
of January and February. Hunt** has ascertained that the growth of 
maize in one week in July in Illinois to be equal to 1,300 pounds of dry 
matter per acre, which would require, according to the experiments of 
King, 15 inches of rainfall. At such times, unless the physical con¬ 
ditions of the soil are the best, the plant is apt to suffer from drought. 
Heavy rains and cloudy weather, on the other hand, during November 


* “Physics of Agriculture," page 139. 

** “ Cereals in America,” page 207. 
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and December, are likely to decrease yields. The most favourable con¬ 
ditions for the growth of maize are comparatively heavy rains at con¬ 
siderable intervals, with hot, sunshiny weather in the meantime. Deep 
cultivation and drainage will in all cases modify the undesirable effects 
both of excessive precipitation and deficient rainfall. 

SOILS AND MANUBES. 

Maize is influenced perhaps in greater degree than any other cereal 
by the character of the soil in which it is grown. This factor cannot 
be regarded as beyond the control of the farmer, for field soil becomes, 
when cultivated for a period of years, what is virtually an artificial pro¬ 
duct adapted by the skill of the cultivator in both its chemical and 
physical features to the specific needs of the crops grown thereon. 
Many of our vlei soils and swamps contain reserves of plan! food, which 
would suffice to meet the requirements of several successive maize (rops 
without being supplemented by commercial fertilisers. The texture and 
mechanical conditions of such soils, however, frequently render these 
natural resources unavailable until such time as physical features have 
been modified by a system of subsoil drainage. Some* compensation, 
on the other hand, is found for the relatively low natural fertility of hill¬ 
side lands in a generally excellent natural drainage, but successful cul¬ 
tivation will include at tin* outset a system of manuring calculated to 
make good deficiencies in mineral and organic food supplies. 

An average crop of maize, yielding ten munis of grain and four tons 
of stalk per acre, will remove from the soil approximately 881hs. potash, 
80tbs. of nitrogen, and 55lt>s. of phosphoric acid, and the standing problem 
confronting the maize grower is the determination of the best and most 
economical method of returning these substances to the soil, and the 
avoidance of impoverishment dm* to constant cropping. That maize, at 
its present market values, can be grown for a profit on some of the 
least fertile soils under cultivation in Natal has been amply demonstrated 
at 'the Central Experiment Farm, Cedara. The method employed, has 
been the application to such lands of variously compounded dressings of 
chemical manures, and the results secured are briefly as follows:—On un¬ 
manured bill soils repeated cropping tends to rapid exhaustion, the 
fourth year’s crop of grain being less than a quarter.by weight of that 
secured during the first season, and cultivation ceased to he profitable' 
after the second year. Dressed, however, with chemical manures the 
same class of land shows a steady improvement, indicated by better crops 
secured at the end of four years’ treatment. The most striking feature 
of'the results is the disastrous effect of leaving out the phosphates), 
without which the yield was little better than without mauure at all; in 
fact, individual plots yielded less when nitrogen and. potavsh were given 
than was obtained from the neighbouring unmanured plots. There -was 
25 per cent, less grain and 19J per cent, less stalk harvested when potash* 
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wa* omitted from the dressing, and the gradual exhaustion of tin* potash 
present in the soil is shown l>v the diminishing yield of grain from year 
to year when potash manures are not used. On ihe other hand increas¬ 
ing benefit is experienced from tin* repeated application of potash in 
combination with phosphates. A most satisfactory discovery \vn< the 
fact that a little more grain and the same amount of stalk was secured 
without nitrogen than when this was supplied, and there is further ap¬ 
parently no progressive exhaustion of the nitrogen in the soil: this is in 
beeping with the experience of growers in other parts of the world, when 
maize is for this very reason coming to be regarded as a restorative 
ralher than an exhausting crop. 'Wheat, oats and other similar daintily- 
feeding small cereals demand an ample supply of available nitrogen in 
the soil, and exercise a relatively exhausting effect, but maize possesses 
a wonderful capacity for foraging, and an ability to collect nitrogen in 
many forms, as well as other elements of nutrition. Whether tlie plant, 
in common with legumes, actually takes up nitrogen from the air, has 
not been definitely demonstrated, and some investigators prefer to at¬ 
tribute the supply to the increased formation of nitric acid in the soil 
during the hot months of the year when the growth of the maize plant 
is most rapid. It is a remarkable advantage which maize possesses over 
the other cereal grain crops in that it continues growing throughout 
the summer and ripens in the autumn, and that its most vigorous growth 
and assimilation ensue just when soil nitrification is most active, and 
when the other cereal crops have completed their development. 

An alternatives to the use of highly-priced commercial fertilisers, 
and as means of keeping the land in good condition for growing maize, 
the writer would urge the importance and value of kraal manure and 
the rotation of crops in connection with stock-let ding. At the close of 
the current season it is trusted that there will be available from our own 
experiments concrete facts to support a plea for the use of organic man¬ 
ures. In the meantime one cannot do better than quote a single authentic 
experiment conducted by Professor Latta, at the Indiana Station. A 
series of alternate plots were dressed for two year* with fresh horse 
manure amounting in all to about 50 tops per acre. The land had 
grown maize continuously for live years prior to the commencement of 
the experiment. JS : o manure was used before or after. During the 
twelve years succeeding those when the manure was given, the average 
yield was nearly ten bushels per acre more on the manured than on the 
xuamanured plots. The effect of kraal manure is thus more lasting and 
constant than that of the readily soluble commercial fertiliser; it sup¬ 
plies organic matter, or “body,” to soils deficient in humus ; it modifies 
the water content of such soils, maintaining more moisture in the upper 
three feet of the ground; checks surface washing during heavy 
rains; and frequently contains the necessary mineral elements, phos¬ 
phates and potash, in the cheapest available form. One ton of well- 
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conserved kraal manure should contain nine to fifteen pounds of potash 
and nitrogen, together with four to nine pounds of phosphoric acid, and 
a dressing of ten tons per acre will, in terms of the requirements of the 
maize crop, as stated above, more than suffice to meet the season’s call,, 
and leave a residue available for consumption by succeeding crops. 
Hunt*' instances cases where no influence whatever was obtained from 
the use of large quantities of commercial manures, but where the use 
of kraal manure increased the crop. 

MAIZE IN DOTATIONS. 

Apart from the direct benefit it may derive from a dressing of kraal 
manure, maize plays an important part in any rotation by preparing the 
soil and its mammal contents for the following crop, which would profit¬ 
ably he potatoes. The latter furnish the “money crop” of the farm, and 
are therefore fed on the choicest food. By ploughing under a heavy 
dressing of kraal or a green crop of legumes, and “straining” the humus 
thus obtained through a crop of maize, soil is secured which, if further 
fortified with a dressing of mineral fertiliser, should so increase the 
yield and quality of the potatoes, that the cost of cultivating the maize 
may well be debited to the latter crop, and the maize harvest he re¬ 
garded as pure gain. Oats or wheat may then follow the potatoes with¬ 
out further manuring, and the rotation he completed with leguminous 
crop, such as soy bean or cow r pea, which is either ploughed under or fed 
to stock. As stated above, the secret of this beneficial influence of 
•maize lies in the fact that the hot summer is particularly favourable 
for the action of chemical and bacterial processes of the soil, including 
the changing of inert nitrogen into active nitrate or ammonia, and in 
converting kraal manure and all coarse material into available plant 
food. 

The difficulty of finding staple and profitable crops to take the* 
place of maize in rotation is being obviated by the far more extensile 
cultivation of feeding crops, and the above system may be modified by 
the substitution of roots, barley, flax, rape, ground nuts and other soiling 
crops to suit the requirements and convenience of individual cultivators, 
the general principle being maintained that heavy manures are to be 
given in the first place to the.maize crop. 

CATCH CROPS WITH MAIZE. 

Closely related to the question of rotation is that of the cultivation 
of catch crops, which, regarded as a means of shortening the period oc¬ 
cupied by the rotation and increasing the output of produce from a 
given acreage, is one of considerable importance. The inter-planting 
of drilled maize with such crops as soy and Lima beans, cow peas, wheat,, 
eata and rye, rape, ground nuts, vetches, mustard, pumpkins, etc., is a 
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regular system in many maize districts, justified by lengthy experience 
oi satisfactory results. Such catch crops may be introduced at any 
suitable time during the growth oi the maize from planting to the last 
cultivation; the latter operation, if regularly performed, leaves the soil 
between the rows of maize in execellent tilth, furnishing a good seed 
bed lor even such exacting crops as wheat and oats. In this connection 
it may be found advisable to increase the planting distance between the 
rows of maize to allow for the passage of a wheat drill during the month 
of February. The system may be justified by the fact that the yield of 
maize is little influenced, and on certain classes of soil may be even in¬ 
creased, by wider spacing. This fact has been particularly noticeable 
in coast plantations where maize planted among coffee with a spacing of 
ten feet between the rows lias been found to give better returns than 
were secured from fields in which the standard spacings of thirty-six or 
fcriy-rwo inches had been adopted. 

When a winter catch crop of wheat or oats is contemplated, a variety 
with a short growing period, such as barley-wheat or Indian oats, is 
advocated, which, maturing soon after the early rains, permits of spring 
ploughing and the December planting of the ensuing crop. If a feed¬ 
ing crop of legumes be required, this should be drilled between or in 
ilie rows of maize. Drilling is here preferable to broadcasting, as it 
allows of cultivation with weeder or horse-hoe. For our upland and mid¬ 
land districts no better crop could be selected than the soy bean, which 
is hardy, bushy in habit, and does not suffer from the attacks of beetle. 
In the coast section, however, the cow pea and the Lima, or kafir, bean, 
Vi it h a more tropical habitat, will give better results. Five or six foot 
spacing for the mealies, with a single intermediate drill of beans, will, 
in most cases, give a maximum return per acre. The legumes may be 
cured as hay or silage, or the beans harvested for a grain ration. When 
the ground is in need of organic manure, an alternative method is to 
broadcast the beans prior to the last cultivation oi the maize and work 
the seed in with the horse-hoe. In this case the leguminous crops will 
not mature, but the vines will furnish a dense mass oi green manure, 
which, if ploughed under in the autumn while the ground is still damp 
enough to rot the vegetable matter, will do much towards restoring ex¬ 
hausted land to fertility, and put “body” into soils lacking in humus. 
Bape and kale may be similarly drilled with the last cultivation of the 
maize and furnish excellent soiling crops for stock late into the winter, 
while buckwheat, flax and mustard may be broadcast late in January 
and harvested at or about the same time as the maize crop. That the 
system outlined above entails heavy applications of mineral manures in 
the shape of phosphate and potash, is not denied, for this is a necessary 
outlay wherever extensive cultivation is practised, and an economy is 
effected in other cultural operations when a two-crop course is organised 
during the single season on dry land. The nett profits gained from the 
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dcnible harvest should far more than suffice to meet an additional manure 
bill, and the provision of an ample supply of winter stock-feed is a con¬ 
sideration of the first importance. 

TYPES AND VARIETIES OF MAIZE. 

A sound system of maize culture must be based upon a dear under¬ 
standing of the different types and varieties, their habit of growth, 
characteristics, for relative suitability of a variety may, apart from other 
influences, modify the harvest secured and the consequent profits reaped. 
In making such a selection, two main considerations must receive atten¬ 
tion, namely, the capacity to mature a crop in a given locality, and, 
secondly, the relative yield of the product sought, whether this be grain, 
forage, or both. 

Rotanically, all types and varieties of cultivated maize may be at¬ 
tributed to a single species, Zm mays, and their individual features are 
to be regarded as modifications induced by environment and cultivation. 
Nowhere lias maize been found in the condition of a wild plant, and the 
original or parent type is therefore unknown. Concensus of opinion, 
however, favours Mexico as the original centre of distribution, and here 
the aboriginal Indians have for centuries grown corn resembling that 
discovered in the ancient tombs and burial mounds of the country. This 
possesses a soft, starchy, rounded kernal of very variable colour, red. blue 
and pinkish grains alternating with white or yellow. A closely related, 
if not identical, variety lias been unsuccessfully cultivated in South 
Africa under the name of Cuzco or Peruvian maize. A reversion to 
such ancestral types frequently occurs in crops grown from seed which 
is the product of years of selection, and it has been a common South 
African experience to detect red or dark blue kcrnals in cob's raised from 
imported pedigree seed of undoubted parentage. The almost innumer¬ 
able varieties of cultivated maize have been divided into a number of 
groups by Dr. E. S. Sturtevant, who has given the matter exhaustive 
attention with a view to placing the hitherto confused nomenclature 
upon a sound scientific basis. This grouping depends upon the internal 
structure of the kernel, and the presence of a husk or pod to the in¬ 
dividual kernels of what is presumed to be the aboriginal form. If a 
grain of maize be cut through its longest diameter, the internal sub¬ 
stance or endosperm will appear to consist of two parts, namely, an 
opaque, whitish portion, and a glossy or horny portion, and the differ* 
once of the following types is due to the arrangement and character of 
this endosperm, which often result in marked variations in the shape of 
the grain:— 

Zm tunicatd , Pod Maize .—In this group each kernel is enclosed in 
husks. The plants of this type are excessively leafy, and sucker abund¬ 
antly. The tassels frequently bear kernels; The grain varies widely in ? 
colour, which suggests that this may be the primitive type, a supposition ? 




DENT MAIZE (YELLOW). 

i. Yellow Dent. 2 . Learning. 3 . Golden Eagle. 
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supported by the fact that cultivated varieties fro<juently revert to these 
•characters. Pod maize has little commercial value and is rarely grown. 

Zea emia< Pop Maize .—This group is characterised by the excessive 
proportion of the horny endosperm, and the small size of the kernels and 
•ear. Tin.* grain of the best varieties has a horny endosperm throughout, 
.and, when (exposed to a high temperature, explodes into a white, fluffy 
mass, the endosperm being everted round the germ and hull. 

Zea indenlata , Dent Maize .—This group is readily recognised by the 
•occurrence of a starchy endosperm enclosed in a horny endosperm at the 
sides of the kernel, the starchy endosperm extending to the summit. 
Iiy the drying and shrinkage of the starchy matter the summit of the 
kernel is drawn in or indented in various forms. In different varieties 
the horny endosperm varies in length and thickness, thus determining 
the character of the indented surface. 

Zea indurata , Flint Maize .—Here the split grain shows the starchy 
endosperm completely surrounded by the horny endosperm. The latter 
usually prevents the grain from denting upon shrinkage, but if very thin 
at the top a slight dent may result. 

Zea annjlucen , Soft Maize .—This group is at once recognised by the 
absence of horny endosperm. Owing to the uniformity of the shrinkage 
in ripening there is usually no indentation, yet in some varieties an in¬ 
dentation may more or less frequently appear, but splitting the kernel 
invariably determines the class. 

Zea sacchurata , Sweet Maize .—A well-defined group characterised by 
the translucent, horny appearance of the kernels and their more or less 
crinkled, wrinkled or shrivelled condition. 

Of the above types sweet and pop corns arc cultivated rather as 
vegetable garden or truck farm crops, while soft or bread maize has little 
to recommend it for local adoption, requiring, as it does, a long growing 
period, storing badly, and being very subject to the attacks of insects and 
fungoid diseases. The Dent and Flint types therefore alone merit de¬ 
tailed attention a*s the basis of our field crops. Within these types 
numerous varieties have been evolved with characteristic features. The 
latter are partly referable to the effects of climate and soil, but more 
particularly to that of artificial selection whereby they have been pro¬ 
foundly modified to meet the specific requirements of individual growers. 
Similar influences are now being brought to bear upon South African 
•crops with the consequence that new features may be detected in varieties 
introduced at an earlier or later date from the New World. For maize 
is one of the most plastic crops under cultivation, and within two or 
three generations shows to a marked degree the effects of natural or 
artificial influences. It responds to selection as readily as do beets or 
live stock, and there is scarcely any limit to the value of the results which 
may be thus secured. Maize may be bred to mature within a longer or 
porter growing period, for heavy foliage or light, for tall plants or 
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*hort, for ears placed low down or high up, for one ear or for two or 
more ears to the stalk, for heavy or light husks, for size and shape of 
ear, for size, colour and shape of kernel, for better milling qualities, for 
higher or lower contents of starch, oil or protein, for greater resistance 
to disease or insect attacks, and, most important of all, for increased 
yield. 

DENT MAIZE. 

This type includes the majority of varieties known to South African 
growers, which vary widely in growing period, character of ear, and size,, 
shape and colour of grain. Speaking generally, they are characterised 
by the absence of suckers unless planted very thinly, by the presence of 
a single ear of rather large diameter carrying a relatively large number 
of rows, and by deep and wedge-shaped kernels. 

The following have been widely cultivated in South Africa:— 

Boone County, White .—Introduced from Indiana, U.S.A., and grown 
for several seasons in Rhodesia, Natal and Transvaal, where it is rapidly 
becoming a standard variety in districts favouring its growth. It is a. 
rank feeder with extensive root system, and has yielded record crop on 
rich, heavy vlei soils. Stalk is coarse, stiff and not easily lodged by 
wind. Has been bred for large ears, and consequently matures slowly,, 
taking 110 to 120 days in America, and from 135 to 150 in South Africa. 
Complete acclimatisation will probably shorten the local period of growth. 
Several ears may be set • to a stalk. These arc cylindrical, 8 to 12 
inches in length, and 7 to 9 inches in circumference, according to fertility 
of soil. Cob white. Kernels deep, wedge-shaped and very closely 
fitting. Rows 16 to 24. Butts and tips well filled. Ears shell 80 to 8& 
per cent, of grain, weighing 10 to 16 ounces. Hardy and resistant to 
Tust. Recommended for silage. 

Silver Mine, White .—Introduced from Illinois, U..S.A., and already a 
favourite with many South African growers. Resembles Boone County, 
but not so sturdy in growth, and has an earlier maturity, the growing - 
period being from 100 to 110 days in the United States and 120.to 180 
in South Africa. Ears slighter and smoother, and shelling a higher 
percentage of grain, the standard being 90 per cent. Length should 
reach 9 inches and circumference 7. Cob small, white. Kernels deep,, 
closely fitting and creamy white in colour. Number of rows 16 to 20. 
Stands next to Boone County in point of yield of grain. A good silagw 
<*<*p. 

Hicleory King .-—An early introduction from the Southern States et v 
North America/where it is grown on the less fertile upland soils.U, 
.This variety possesses an ability to make-a fair crop irt'-adverswr.^ 
ebfitoions, and should be chosen for : 'lighter, >4fci*dy -soil*; ; Itt/ t 
• such a situation, or when dry weather is 
Ing season, it will in all probability yield a bettef rettimthan 
It i# not, however, a gross feeder, and-on very fertileilamlr 
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advantage oi the available plant food to the same extent as the larger 
varieties. There is an early limit to the size of the ears, and, as far as 
can be observed, there is no tendency to set a larger number to the stalk 
when conditions warrant this expansion. Ears from 6 to 8 inches in 
length and from 4£ to in circumference. Cob is small and should; 
be white. Kernels broad, thin, square and horny white with a white- 
cap. Several strains are grown with a varying number of rows, of 
which that with an eight-rowed ear is most commonly seen. Those,, 
however, with a larger number of rows appear to shell a larger per¬ 
centage and greater absolute weight of grain. The length of growing 
period is very variable in South Africa, varying from 125 to 160 days. 
Somewhat subject to rust. A good cilage crop. 

Yellow Learning .—One of the earliest recognised varieties, originated: 
by Mr. J. S. Learning, of Ohio, in 1826, and subjected ever since to a 
careful system of selection. This extended period of breeding has 
strongly fixed the following characteristics, which are the most constant 
of any of the varieties of yellow corn, the majority of which have been: 
evolved from the Learning. The plant is inclined to be tall and slender^ 
ears are long and tapering, ranging in length from 8 to 11 inches, cir¬ 
cumference being 7 inches. From 16 to 24 closely-fitting rows of deep, 
reddish-yellow, wedge-shaped kernels with square cut tops and straight 
edges. Cob red and somewhat swelling at the butt. Percentage of 
grain to cob has a standard of 88 per cent. Medium early maturity 
with a growing period in South Africa of from 120 to 130 days. Has 
yielded well in many districts, and furnishes a god silage crop. 

Golden Eagle .—Originated by Mr. H. B. Peny, of Illinois, in 1871. 
Has been cultivated for several years in various parts of South Africa, 
and especially in Rhodesia, where it is a general favourite. The plant 
is strong and a gross feeder, taking the place of Boone County as the 
best yellow variety for heavy and fertile soils. The ears are rather small 
with a standard length of 9 inches and circumference of 7 inches. They 
shell from 86 to 92 per cent, grain. Kernels somewhat loose on cob 
and of a bright yellow colour, deep and wedge-shaped, with a deep 
indentation. . Cob small, red. Growing period in South Africa from. 
125 to 145 days. 

Yellow Dent ,—An American variety which has been cultivated in 
South Africa with contradictory results. It has a history of 50 years 
of selection, and the characters are consequently very constant. The- 
plant is tall and slender, with rather small ears. The rows vary from 
18 to 24 in number, and are closely packed. Kernels deep and wedge- 
shaped, with medium deep indentation. Colour a light, golden yellow, 
#itb occasionally reddish-yellow ears. Matures in South Africa in from 
: -Suffers badly in certain localities from rust. 

Fall 0 «n-~ln America is one of the earliest 
taj^ti^j jiBaburiiJg tn from 90 to 110 days, according to season. HaS 
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only recently been introduced into South Africa, but seed was widely 
distributed, and a growing period some ten days in excess of that stated 
above has been established. The plant and ears are relatively small, 
and, as might be expected, the yield of grain does not equal that of the 
more slowly maturing varieties. Ears somewhat tapering, with 14 to 20 
rows of deep, wedge-shaped kernels. The latter are of a bright yellow 
colour, with a deeply indented, rough crown. Cob small. This variety 
should be useful for early and late planting. 

Gulden Hull .—Closely resembles Learning, but originally showed a 
very early maturity. Crown for five years in lthodesia, and originally 
ripened in less than 100 days. The period of growth has, however, been 
lengthening each year, and now varies between 110 and 110 days. 

Early YeJloic Mastodon .—A favourite early variety in. the Trans¬ 
vaal. The plant is stout and leafy, and carries a large tailoring ear, 
with a length of from S to 11 inches, and circumference of from V to 9 
inches. From 14 to 20 rows of shallow, rounded, bright yellow kernels. 
Cob large. Crowing period ranges between 105 and 125 days, according 
to season. Makes an excellent silage crop. 

A number of other varieties have been recently introduced, but 
more extended trials are necessary before a verdict can be passed upon 
their relative merits. The term Horse Tooth has been applied to so 
large a group of varieties, including those showing early and late 
maturity, white and yellow grain, and other so widely diverging char¬ 
acters, that the name has lost all definitions, and cannot be employed 
in the present connection. it will be possible to add from time to 
time to the above brief list of such varieties grown in South Africa as 
possess certain fixed and stable characteristics enabling growers to study 
them in a systematic manner. 


FLINT MAIZE. 

The varieties falling under this type owe their specific characters to 
cultivation in the cooler climate of the.eastern and nothern United 
States. This environment has induced the evolution of t protecting, 
horny, seed coat, which completely envelopes the softer, starchy endos¬ 
perm. As a consequence, the development of a deep ken el is pre¬ 
vented, and the grains are generally broad and shallow. Th.’s feature 
accounts for the early maturity of the plants, which ripen in from 80 
to 95 days, their relatively small size, and absence of heavy foliage. The 
type is further distinguishable from the majority of dent varieties by 
the smaller number of rows in the ear, which are generally eight in num¬ 
ber, and never exceed fourteen. As a whole, the yield of flint varieties 
in both grain and stover is considerably lower than that secured from 
those of the dent type, and wherever the common varieties of dent 
maize will ripen, flint maize is not usually desirable. It may, however, 
have its place in our colder districts and higher altitudes, when the grow- 
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ing season is necessarily a short one. Hitherto but little attention has 
been given to the type in South Africa, but the following may be men¬ 
tioned as having given relatively good results to experimental cultiva¬ 
tion Longfellow. Canada Yellow, North Dakota and Thoroughbred 
\\liite Mint. (To be Continued.) 


Report of the Conservator of Forests. 

JCIA. 1!HU, TO -JULY, l!NKi. 

Thk following” is tin* introduction to and summary of the Conservator of 
Jorots It (‘port for the ;J ovc period. 'The full report is : n t ho printer's 
hands and will shortly he obtainable on application:— 

1. In accordance with inst nations two ’oriel* interim reports haw* 

I ecu ."iihinitted during the two-year pi»riod under review: these have 
been published in the Afjrindfurol -Journo! for April, 1905. and danuarv, 
1900. n»sp(‘et ively. 

The office continues to control:—1, Forestry: 2, Fruit Culture; and 
3. Certain Came Deserves, and is worked in direct communication with 
the Minister of Agriculture. 

2. SUMMARY. 

The work includes:— 

1. Forustky: 

(c) The administration of the indigenous Crown Forests, worked 
from 25 Forest Stations by 2 District Forest Olfieers, 15 full-time 
Foresters. 10 part-time Foresters, and 9 Native Guards. 

(b) r rhe issue of additional regulations dealing with special cases as 
they have arisen. 

(F) The demarcation of 18,9794 acres, making the total Forest now 
demarcated (>4,884 acres. 

(<]) The aiforcstation at Ccdara of 597 acres, making the area now 
under trees there 1,001 acres, and 100 acres partly prepared. 

(>) Nursery work at Ccdara, including 284,503 trees issued to the 
public and supplied to other stations or Departments, in addition to all 
required departmental!}' at Ccdara, and 249,219 trees still on hand. 

(f) The afforestation at Kmpangeni of 270 acres in more or less 
tropical kinds. 

(y) The formation of 134 acres plantations for the supply of hut 
wattles to natives, and for the protection of indigenous forests. These 
are at seven Forest Stations. 

(h) Investigation of Mallet Bark, and encouragement of Black 
Wattle Industry. 

(i) The collection of Forest Revenue, £1,475 15s. 10s., in 1904-5, 
£2,252 11s. (WL in 1905-0, besides trees and produce supplied to other* 
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Departments, against hook entries, £141 10 s. Id. in 1904-5, £ 20 ® 0 a, Id, 
in 1905-6; total, £4,070 17s. 6 d. 

(/) The erection of 7 | miles of fences* making the total belonging t<* 
the Forest Department now 22 | miles. 

0 fc) The construction of temporary Foresters quarters at all stations 
held by full-time Foresters not previously housed. 

(l) The measurement of Sample Areas of indigenous forest in the 
best indigenous Reserved Forests. 

(m) 271 prosecutions for forest offences, yielding about £39 f 4s. in 
fines. 

(ir) The leasing of 610 square miles in Amatongaland for the ex¬ 
traction of rubber. 

(a) The publication of “Tree Planting in Natal.” 

(/;) Advice given to all applicants re Forestal matters, including 
many articles in the Agricultural Journal ; personal visits to many 
localities, public lectures, judging at shows, etc. 

( 5 ) Instruction given to students at Cedara in Forestry and allied 
subjects. 

(r) Investigation of possible or probable minor forestal industries. 

(a) Preparation of sample logs of Natal Grown Timbers, and for¬ 
mation of a Forest Herbarium. 

2. Fruit Culture: 

(; t) Planting and maintenance of experiment Orchards at Cedara, 
Weenen and Winkel Spruit. 

(w) Public Lectures and much correspondence with fruit growers, 
advising in regard to kinds, treatment, packing, etc., or fruit, and mak¬ 
ing personal visits where necessary. 

( v) Instruction given to students at Cedara in Fruit-ciilture, Horti¬ 
culture, and Botany. 

(w) Collection and despatch of local fruit to Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Shows, London, reporting on same, and making experiments in 
.cold storage of fruit. 

(x) Many articles in Agricultural Journal on Fruit Culture. 

3. Game Reserves: 

(y) The maintenance and partial fencing of the Giant’s Castle 
Game Reserve of 20,000 acres, and erection of a cottage thereon. 

(z) The protection of eland and other game on Crown Land in 
Impendhle and Underberg Divisions. 


Presentation toConaarwntor of Forests. 

On Thursday (3rd mst.) afternoon Mr. T. It. Sim, Conservator of Forests, 
was presented by the staff of the Forest Department with a handsome 
silver salver, suitably inscribed, on the occasion of his leaving for England 
as Fatal Representative to the South African Products Exhibition!; 
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Richmond Agricultural Society. 

This following is taken from the Annual lieport of the President, Mr, 
John Marwick:— 

The inealie crop was considerably under that of previous seasons, 
although the acreage reaped was quite as large, due in a large measure 
to the continued dry spells during the season. Europeans reaped about 
70 per cent, of what they did the previous season, and the natives not 
above -10 per cent. The failure of native crops was largely due to their 
having been cleaned in a half-hearted way, as the natives were in hopes 
of having ours to reap, end it would be a waste of energy on tlieir part 
to hoe their own. By the time Lt had dawned on them they would have 
to, perhaps, fall back on their own, it was late, and the weeds had done 
the damage. The land they cultivate, or rather, I should ^ay, plant, is 
getting pretty well worn out, and the time when they could shift to fresh 
ground when the old is getting weedy and worn out is past. The country 
is getting too thickly populated for that now. so that it will be only in 
exceptionally good seasons that they will in future grow sufficient to 
feed themselves, rules? they fertilise the same as the Europeans do. I 
.know two natives who purchase fertilisers, with the result that they have 
always some mealies to sell and sufficient to feed themselves. The 
natives have acquired a taste for luxuries, and their habit of carrying 
small lots of mealies to the nearest store to exchange for sugar, etc., 
will, except in very good seasons, make then purchasers of mealies for 
part of the season.* I have known women take part of a bag that had 
been bought “on tick” from a farmer to a store to exchange for sugar, 
because the food would not go down without. The men pretend that 
it is done without their knowledge, but they share the sweets all the 
same, and cannot help knowing how they have been obtained. All the 
crops last season were below average, and particularly the late crop of 
potatoes. 

Increasing areas are being planted annually for stock-feeding pur¬ 
poses, but with the late springs that w r e have had during recent years 
it is usually all finished before the rains come, and grass for the stock. 
♦Considerable damage has been caused to the crops now in the ground by 
the heavy rains we have had lately, and I notice that those farmers who 
cultivate their land properly have suffered most. The grouud being 
loose and no live weed roots to help to hold it together, it washed away 
-more readily until one commences to ask himself if it is advisable to keep 
the land quite free from weeds and well tilled. It undoubtedly does in 
*drv seasons, but when rains like those we have had lately are the order 
it is doubtful. 

The planting of Paspalum in this district appears to make very 
•slow progress. The reason I am unable to give, unless it is that it seems 
to furnish an ideal breeding ground for tick*, and people arc therefore 
shy of it. From what I can gather from those who have any nuantitv 
of it growing, and graze animals on Paspalum, in a tick country like ibis 
they will soon find it necessary to erect dipping tanks. If its cultivation 
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will induce .farmers to erect dipping tanks it will be a blessing, apart from 
its merits as superior feed over the ordinary veld grasses, which are fast 
becoming principally ugongoni (wire grass). It was fortunate for the 
farmers that the native trouble in this district did not occur earlier, 
it happened at what might be termed a “slack time.'" The weeding was 
over and it was rather early to plant the late crop for feed purposes. 

We are threatened with East Coast Eever, which unfortunately 
entered the Colony some time back. It is to be hoped that everybody 
will loyally co-operate with the Veterinary Department, when 1 feel sure 
it will not spread to any great extent, and we will be able to get rid of it 
in time. Otherwise, if we hamper the Department and put obstacles 
in the way, as I am sorry to notice several seem inclined to do, we are 
going to make it endemic. Loyally co-operating with the vets, probably 
will be inconvenient at times, 1 admit, but everybody should bear his 
share and not try to shuffle out when the shoe pinches. 1 regret that 
at recent public meetings it was decided not to have this district placed 
in quarantine. This district was visited by swarms of locusts some time 
back, which laid their eggs over a large portion of the district. The 
hoppers are now causing considerable trouble and expense. Farmers 
are energetically poisoning them, hut the unoccupied farms are harbour¬ 
ing large swarms. No one is doing anything to kill them. Those who 
are unfortunate in joining unoccupied farms, having rid themselves of 
the locusts, will have these swarms coming over the boundary and be 
compelled in self defence to attend to them too. Owners of unoccupied 
farms should be made to kill 'he locusts and not be allowed to put it off 
till the hoppers are big enough to travel to adjoining lands, thereby hav¬ 
ing the job done “on the cheap/" 

During last year the Society came to an arrangement for the erec¬ 
tion of a building for storage purposes in the corner of the show yard 
abutting railway siding, which has been completed. The new 
building has been taken full advantage of in the way of storage. 
Debentures for the erection of the building were taken up chiefly by 
those who are large producers and interested in providing storage close 
to rails, which enables them to give prompt delivery and take advantage 
of the market. 

I regret to have to record the death of one of the Society’s founda¬ 
tion members, in the person of the late Mr. Peter Flett. His removal 
leaves a blank in the Society and the district, another of the old land¬ 
marks gone. He, as you all are aware, was a relative of mine, so it 
would be out of place for me to say anything further in this connection. 
Owing to Ihe Show having been abandoned there were not so many 
committee meetings held as usual during the year. In conclusion, 

f entlemen, T wish to thank the Committee for its support, especially the 
[on. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer, for their untiring efforts on behalf 
of the Society: also Mr. A. W. Cooper for time and trouble taken in 
getting through the debentures r* storage building. I beg to thank the 
members for having elected me as President, and express the wish that 
some one else be now promoted to the office. The post of President is 
the “blue ribbon” of the Society and should move round the members. 
Its doing so will be an advantage to the Society, as when one man i® 
kept long in an office things are sure to get into grooves. 
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Kepoht for the four months ending HI si December, 1900, from Farm 
Manager, Central Experiment Farm, Cedara, to Director of Ex peri- 
mental. Stations:— 

I have the honour to submit the following report of the work done,, 
and progress made on tins brunch of the Farm, for a period of four 
months ending 31st December:— 

From the beginning of September until the date on which you ar¬ 
rived here to assume office, viz.. 15th October, attention was being* 
(hooted to the carrying out of Mix Pcarsoivs final experiment instrue- 
1ii»n- for 1905-0. Previous experience has borne out that unless our 
detailed instructions art* issued early in the season (about September) 
ihe work becomes immediately in arrears: and, as every farmer knows 
too well, when once this is so. it is difficult to bring into line again. In 
view of your appointment having been effected so late in the season, 
obviously by the time your instructions were ready the season was well 
advanced. It will, therefore, I am sure, he reasonably admitted that all 
concerned have been heavily handicapped under such circumstances. 
Within a few days of your arrival instructions were received, and the 
work was put in hand as soon as it was practically convenient. 

At the outset it was decided that various maize experiments should 
he conducted on a more extensive scaje than had formerly been done: 
and the ground selected for the purpose, being beyond the boundary 
originally allocated for experiments, had of necessity to he surveyed and 
plotted off. At elate of writing there are approximately 100 acres under 
experimental crops, all of which require constant attention in the way 
of surface cultivation, weeding, etc., while at the same time other crops 
are in process of planting. On the whole the work has been got fairly 
well in hand, and Make this opportunity of recording my appreciation 
of the earnest attention and desire the Field Experimenter, staff and 
students alike, have shown to have the work efficiently done and carried 
through with the minimum of delay. 

The rainfall for the period under review has certainly been most 
satisfactory, and lias shown an increase of 8*92 inches on the correspond¬ 


ing period of last year:— Indies. 

September. 389 

October. 4*1 G 

November. 0*71 

December .. 3*71 


Total 


184 * 
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On several occasions heavy rainfalls, causing damage by wash 
around buildings and along roads, have been experienced, but surface 
drains to the extent of 3,500 yards are now cut; this will prevent any fur¬ 
ther damage in this connection for some time. There has also been 
some extensive draining done on the vlei land, which is to be used for 
experimental plots; and, in addition, experiments are being carried out 
in subsoiling, partly with a view to reducing wash. The benefit from 
subsoiling for this purpose has already been very marked, though I will 
report more fully on this later on in the season. The temperature has 
been comparatively uniform throughout, the maximum record being 95^ 
F., while the minimum was 32° F., registered on the vlei in September. 
We have fortunately escaped hailstorms so far. but hot, north winds 
have been prevalent of late. 

On the 25th September potatoes were planted on the Manure and 
Distance of Planting sections, in all comprising 76 plots, the variety 
being Up-to-date; marked results from the various treatments were in 
evidence on the foliage, particularly so in the case of phosphate manur¬ 
ing, and I have no doubt the results when harvested will he interesting 
and educative. 

Algerian and Indian oats were planted on 40 different plots on the 
27th September. The former variety has made a splendid growth, and 
promises so far to be the best, crop of forage yet grown on the Farm; 
it will not he in condition for harvesting for some time, while the Indian 
variety, which was planted on the same date, is now being harvested. 
It appears to produce a fair body of grain, but a scanty return of straw. 

Tabulated results of the actual yields will be furnished at a later 

date. 

Two varieties of rye, viz., Rye of the Abmzzes and Bye of Naples, 
were planted on the 1st October. The former variety will be ripe in 
about a fortnight, and is one that gives every promise of being worthy 
of a more extended trial, as it gives every indication at present of yield- 
a good sample of grain providing the weather will be favourable for 
filling and maturing; the latter variety is not yet in ear. Eight plots of 
millet ( Fr-umentaceum giganteum) planted on the 28th September are 
showing vigorous growth on the manured plots. 

On the Variety Plots, peas, beans, pumpkins and marrow were 
planted on the let October, and 130 varieties of potatoes on the 17th 
inst. 

In the kitchen garden, which has recently been considerably ex¬ 
tended, “potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, artichokes, asparagus, rhubarb, 
peas, beans, leeks, tomatoes, marrow, melons, celery, lettuce, etc., are 
being grown. 

Between the 12th and 24th November five acres of potatoes were 
planted, the experiments being based upon— 

(a) Ploughing, subsoiling and surface cultivation. 
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(ft) Chemical manuring. 

- (c) Insecticide (Vaporite). 

( d) Kraal mamiring. 

(e) Spraying. 

An area of 29 acres was planted with mealies on the 26th November 
for experiments on Distance of Planting, the effect of subsoiling, and the 
introduction of a bean catch crop on surface wash. The varieties used 
were North American, Hoorn* County and Improved Horse Tooth, planted 
in alternate rows, with the object of cross-breeding for selection variety. 
This section lias been surface cultivated twice with the anti-clog weeder. 

Between the 4th and 12th of December 29 acres were planted with 
mealies for manure experiments (chemical and kraal), the varieties be¬ 
ing Early Learning, Funk's Yellow Dent, and 90 Day Yellow; also in 
alternate rows with a view to cross-breeding and for selection varieties. 
This section has been cultivated twice with the anti-clog weeder. 

On the 19th December an area of II acres was planted with 
mealies, variety Karlv Mastadon, in conjunction with a series of 
■catch crops to he experimented upon at different, dates during the sea¬ 
son. This section has been surface cultivated once. A fractional part 
of the work lias, therefore, only been done on this portion. 

A Cultivation Section, having an area of 11 acres, was planted with 
mealies (Early Mastadon) on the 24th December, a date beyond which 
it is needless to plant mealies with a view to obtaining grain, as the crop 
is then invariably destroyed by frost. 

Twenty-rive acres of mabele, planted on the 23rd October, have 
proved a. failure, consequently this area will be available for winter 
crops. 

It is to be regretted that the mangold crop could not be attended 
to an earlier date, but the ground has now been ploughed, subsoiled and 
manured, and planting will be done in the course of a few days, and, 
if favoured towards the latter end of the season with a continuance of 
the weather now prevailing, a satisfactory crop may yet be grown. 

The working stock are at present in a healthy condition; the num¬ 
bers on charge at date are 9 horses (draught and riding), 6 mules and 38 
oxen. The Militia Department lias very kindly allowed us the use of a 
few horses for a short period. They will he very useful for light field 
work, also to the students for riding, as hitherto there have not been 
the facilities for that purpose to the extent that I should have liked. I 
wohld point out that it is necessary to increase our number of work 
oxen, as I consider they are being overworked. The casualties for the 
period under review have been— 

1 Horse, died of inflammation of the kidneys. 

1 Horse, died of Biliary Fever. 

1 Mule, having a deformed hoof, was handed over to the 
Bacteriological Department, 
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1 Ox, died of tumour on the brain. 

A great acquisition to the Farm has been the securing of a flock of* 
42 Persian sheep from Cape Colony, 30 being pure bred. These arrived 
on the 10th December: their average live weight, taken on the 29th- 
instant., was 631bs. The majority is lambs and the rest two to four- 
tooth. 

The construction of a dam for the water supply of the Farm has 
been completed and the necessary piping laid, as also the carrying of 
the system into the School of Agriculture, laboratory, kitchen, bath¬ 
rooms and dairy. The water has also been laid on to six paddocks, 
thus rendering them of more service than has previously been the case. 
The blacksmith’s time has been mainly occupied on this work, as also 
in attending to the minor details of the ordinary blacksrnitbing work of 
the Farm. He further attends to the shoeing of horses and mules, and 
working the steam engine when necessary. 

Owing to the largo amount of carpentry work of an urgent nature 
to be done, it was found necessary to'employ an assistant carpenter for 
a few weeks. The principal work done has been, pulling down the 
original implement, seed and manure store on the \ lei (wood and iron) 
and utilising the material for the construction of a laundry for the use 
of the School of Agriculture and a boiler house 1 for the dairy branch. 
Fittings were made for the bedrooms, kitchen and laboratory in the 
School of Agriculture, also a large number of boxes necessary for the 
sprouting of potatoes and slice]) shelters have V*en erected. Certain 
carpentry work at the Winkle Spruit Experimental Station has been at¬ 
tended to by the farm carpenter. Attention has also been given when 
necessary to the repairs of implements, etc. Both carpenter.and black¬ 
smith devote special attention in their respective branches to the tuition 
of students. 

There are now 14 students on the Farm; they have become familiar 
with the routine of work, and do the actual manual labour, and receive 
tuition in the field and workshops. I have very much pleasure in re¬ 
porting on the general satisfactory progress that is being made by them, 
and on their good conduct. 

The public interest which is being taken in the Farm is reflected 
by the increasing number of visitors and letters of enquiry. 

ALEXANDER RETD, 

_ Farm Manager. 

THE COLLEGE. 

Report for the period ending 31st December, 1906, from House Master,. 

School of Agriculture, Cedara, to Director of Experimental Stations. 

On February 12th T took up my appointment here as House 
blaster, and on April 19th the school was opened. We made a small' 
beginning with three students, but since then we have increased steadily 
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till we now have 14, and 1 have every reason to hope that we shall have 
.quite ‘^0 by the time the next session begins in January. Portions of 
two days during the week have been set apart for lectures and de¬ 
monstrations, with occasional evening lectures. The rest of the time 
is devoted to practical work in the field and shops. The year is divided 
into two sessions, from August 1st to December loth, and from January 
15th to June 30th. During the remaining two months there are no 
lectures or demonstrations; and the students are allowed a fortnight's 
holiday twice a year; but only half are allowed away at a time, in order 
that there may he always some here to help with the work of the farm. 

A tennis court has been made, and other games will probably 
follow. There is no fixed time for recreation, but the boys are allowed 
time off for this according as the work of the farm allows. There is also 
a JLJille Association on the Farm, of which all the hoys are members. A 
disused open reservoir is now being converted into a swimming bath. 

An Anglican and a Presbyterian clergyman each visit the farm once 
a month and hold services in the school, and on the other Sundays I read 
the service myself. 

The health of the hoys has been excellent, and their work and con¬ 
duct satisfactory. 

The lectures and demonstrations are attended by all the boys. 
Owing to the Native llebellion and the outbreak of K.O. Fever, a start 
was not made with the Veterinary Lectures until the end of October; 
moreover, very few lectures have as yef been given on general agriculture 
owing to the late Director's resignation and your own recent arrival. 
Appended is a statement of the lectures and demonstrations attended 
during the period under review. 

For the practical work the students are divided into live groups, and 
spend a month at a time at each subject:— 

1. Field Work. —Ploughing, cultivation and preparation and applica¬ 
tion of manures, seeding, harvesting, etc., in season, and is under the 
supervision of the Farm Manager and Field Experimenter. 

2. Dairy Work .—Feeding and management of dairy stock, milking 
and separating, butter making, etc., and is under the supervision of the 
Assistant Dairy Expert. 

3. Orchard Work .—liaising nursery stock, planting, grafting, 
budding, pruning, etc., and is under the supervision of the Orchardist. 

4. Carpentry .—In addition to the ordinary shop work, this includes 
erection of wood and iron buildings, fencing, etc. 

5. Blacksmithing .—Setting up, handling and repairing of farm im¬ 
plements, farriery, water-fitting and general shop work. 

Instruction is given in the last two subjects by the Carpenter and 
. Engineer respectively, under the supervision of the Farm Manager. 

(Signed) C. W. HANNAH, M.A., 

House Master. 
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OVKHICU-LFM. 

(April to December, 190(b) 

L vein rcr. Jhn\ on sir a to r . 

FOBESTKY. 

Conservator of Forests (once a month) .. Forest Officer (once a month). 

FlilMT (TLTUJiE. 

Conservator of Forests (once a month) .. Orehardist (once a month, and 

special demonstrations in season).. 

BOTANY. 

Cons. Forests ami Forester (once a month) . . Forester (once a month). 

HOKT10CLTI7BE. 

Cons. Forests and Forester (once a month) . . Forester (once a month). 
AtilUCFLTCKAIi CHEMJSTltY. 

Analyst (twice a week).Analyst (twice n week). 

VETEJHXAKY F I? A (TICK. 

A. (Joule, MiH.C.Y.S. (fortnightly) . . A. Uonle, M.K.C.V.S. (fortnightly). 

DAIBY WOKK 

Dairy Expert:.Assistant Dairy Expert. 

MENSURATION. 

House Master (l'ortJ)jghtly).'.House Master. 

During the coining session there will he a more complete system of 
lectures and demonstrations, comprising, in addition to the above. Prin¬ 
ciples of Agriculture, Breeding and Management of Stock, Poultry 
Farming, etc.. Entomology and the Destruction of Pests, Farm Surveying 
and Bookkeeping. A detailed syllabus is now in the course of prepara¬ 
tion and will be submitted at an early date. 

WEENEN. 

Quarterly Kcport for period ending 31st December, 1906, from Curator,. 
Weenen Experimental Station, to Director of Experimental Stations. 
Owing to your recent arrival the work for the present season has 
been rather rushed. In spite of this, however, the planting operations,, 
as per instructions received from you, are well in hand, and I trust they 
will all be completed in time. 

The grading operations on lower end of station will probably be well 
in hand by the end of January, so that the crop of winter wheat may be- 
planted. This work should be very useful in demonstrating in a prac¬ 
tical manner to the settlers how land should be prepared for handling 
irrigation waters in the most economical manner* 

A very valuable demonstration as to the amount of forage that can 
be grown on one of the poorest pieces of land in this settlement hae 
lately been shown on this Station. The piece of land selected for* 
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growing the crop w r as 5 acres in extent, on the upper portion ol‘ the 
block. The ground w r as seeded on 23rd April, 1906, and cut on 22nd 
October, 1906, and live following days. 85tbs. of good Algerian seed was 
sown to the acre, and as the ground was perfectly dry irrigation had to 
be resorted to to germinate the seed, and, as practically no rain fell dur¬ 
ing growing period, the crop was subsequently irrigated live times. 
211 tbs. Ordinary Superphosphate per acre was applied, and the yield per 
acre was 2£ tons of dry forage. Considering the splendid stand of crop 
this is a light yield. I consider that this would have been quite three 
ions but for the fact that the crop w r as badly damaged by hail prior to 
cutting, and the greater portion ol‘ the forage dried out too much in the 
licltl owing to failure of labour at a critical time. 

The tobacco seedlings of live different varieties have made good pro¬ 
gress, and will shortly be ready for setting out in the field vacated bv 
the forage. This field has been ploughed up and is in splendid tilth for 
planting. 

The plot of ground intended for drainage tests is being prepared 
for planting, and will bo seeded as soon as possible. 

The plot of King Edward Yll. potatoes for testing manures and 
different sizes of sets has been planted, and the crop is just appearing 
above ground. A series of plots of local Early Hose potatoes to test 
manures of different kinds, planted earlier in the season, have made good 
growth, and will be ready to dig in three or four weeks' time. The 19 
plots of lucerne planted last March and originally employed for Quantity 
of Water tests, have now* been changed into a combined Manure and 
Cultivation testing field. The manures have not yet been applied, but 
the cultivation tests (surface cultivation between the rows) has been in 
operation for some little time, and already results are noticeable. The 
lucerne during the present season has suffered from the ravages of cater¬ 
pillars. 1 think it probable that; this pest will disappear shortly, and 
may not be seen again for several years. 

It is proposed to plant the area of 0 acres between the tobacco field 
find main road with different varieties of millet, and then, with the com¬ 
pletion of the planting of the tobacco field, the sowing of all varieties 
which I am putting on Row C, and the drainage tests, Row F, the block 
will be fairly filled up, with the exception of Row’ E, and the portions 
to be graded ayid sown with winter wheat. 

Mr. J. K. Harding's tender for the construction of proposed flue¬ 
curing tobacco barn has been forwarded to you, also some suggestions 
from Mr. Owen Walters of this settlement in regard to construction of 
same. 

The buildings, stock and implements are in good order and condition, 
and a number of ornamental trees have been planted about the former, 
Which will, in a year or two, improve the appearance of the place to a 
considerable extent. F. McPHEBSON, Curator. 
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WINKEL SPJBUIT/ 

Quarterly Koport for period ending 31st December, 1906, from Curator, 

Winkel Spruit Experimental Farm, to Director of Experimental 

Stations. 

Work on this Farm during the past three months lias practically 
been confined to the clearing of bush land in order to fully carry out 
your maize and paddock feeding experiments. This extra work has some¬ 
what retarded planting operations, which are now in full swing. Land 
for a coffee plantation has also been partly cleared, and this work will 
be resumed when labour is available. 

Dealing with the planting as it has been carried out, the first to 
receive attention were the aloes. Two thousand plants of Fnrcroea 
Gigantea and one hundred and sixty of Agave Sisnlana were planted, 
most of which are now making fair headway. Sugar cane as breakwinds 
was also planted around the cotton and libre sections to prevent the 
shifting of the soil, which is of a loose, sandy nature. The position of 
these sections is very high, and they are consequently greatly exposed 
to the wind from all quarters. • 

Tobacco planting was then proceeded with, and this, T am sorry to 
state. Inis proved a failure owing to the continuous strong winds pre¬ 
valent on the Coast at this time of the year. Out of 30,000 plants trans¬ 
planted only about 10 per cent, survived. This destruction could be 
prevented in future seasons by very early or late planting, or by the early 
planting of maize as breakwinds, meteorological returns tending to 
prove that the months of November. December and January are more 
subject to strong winds and storms than the two preceding and two 
following months. 

The old Arrow-root (Distance of Planting) Section previously set 
.aside for Havana tobacco has been planted with Boone County maize, 
which is growing well. 

Kraal and chemical manures have been spread and ploughed under 
•on the Potato Section and the seed planted, the work being completed on 
December loth. Oil the same date from 8 to 9.45 p.m. 2-58 inches of 
rain fell, causing washouts all over the Farm, and resulted in the com¬ 
plete disappearance of the potatoes planted, only three sacks being 
eventually recovered from the cane, bush and silt, which w^ere replanted. 

No. 1 pig paddock has been planted with pea nuts, and sections 
formerly planted with Dar-es-Salem cotton, lucerne, pea nuts, peas, 
kidney beans, soy beans and cow peas have all been turned into one sec¬ 
tion and planted with Boone County maize. 

The rainfall for the past six months has been heavy, over 21 inches 
being recorded. Only -28 points of this fell in July and August, the 
balance of 21 inches falling during the latter four months. Weeds are 
growing profusely, and with my limited supply of labour it is almost 
impossible to cope with them. Since writing the above, this place was 
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visited with another storm, over 1 huh falling in about ail hour. This 
has washed out the mealies freshly planted on the old cow pea section, 
besides again washing out the potatoes. 

The stock are all in splendid condition, and labour supply plentiful. 

W. JOHANSEN, 

Manager. 


East Coast Fever • 


EXPERIENCE OF RHODESIA. 


The following is a letter from the Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Rhodesia, 
Mr. J. M. Sinclair, F.R.C.Y.S., to the Principal Veterinary Surgeon of 
Natal, Mr. S. B. Woollatt, F.B.C.\\S. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 18th instant re Coast Fever. 

When the disease first appeared in Rhodesia I was away at Kim¬ 
berley on Rinderpest work; afterwards 1 went Home on long leave, so 
that I was not in touch with its very rapid spread over a large portion 
of this territory, and 1 can only speak with any confidence on its progress 
since August, 1904, when .1 came here to act for Mr. Gray when he went 
on leave, succeeding him in March, 1905, when he went to the Trans¬ 
vaal. 

The approximate mortality to date is as follows:— 


Year ending 01st March, 1902. 12,761 

Year ending Slut March, 1903 16,270 

Year ending 31st March, 1904 . 3,530 

Year ending 31 si March, 1905 . 361 

Year ending 31st March, 1906 . 732 

1 st April to 31st. October, 1906 . 191 


Total. 33,845 


The number given for year ending March, 1905, represents a period 
of eight months only; the records for the other four are not available. 

I attach schedule showing monthly mortality since September, 1904. 

I do not think that anyone will deny that the rapid spread of the 
disease during the years 1902-03 was due chiefly to transport oxen. The 
disease went right through the country by the main transport road, 
Umtali to Salisbury, Salisbury to Bulawayo, and from this trunk line to 
various centres on either side. The greatest losses occurred amongst 
transport oxen and on farms adjoining infected roads and the large in¬ 
fected centres of distribution, viz., Umtali, Salisbury, Gwelo and Bula¬ 
wayo. 
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It will be seen from the table above given t'hat the disease showed 
a marked decline during the year 1904, due, in my opinion, to the fact 
that most of the transport oxen had succumbed. In fact, at this time 
there were practically none but salted cattle on the infected roads. The 
disease was, however, lingering and spreading slowly in the various in¬ 
fected districts; these will be seen on the attached schedule. Towards 
the end of 1904 general regulations were promulgated prohibiting as 
far as possible all movement of cattle. Practically no movement wan 
allowed except for slaughter purposes, and for mining purposes within a 
radius of 10 miles of mines. In the eastern part of Mashonaland we 
had to allow a limited amount of transport for sitpplies to places difficult 
of access, such as Melsetter and lnyanga. Although the disease was 
not spreading to any great extent at the time these regulations were 
promulgated, 1 am certain they have been very largely responsible for 
pieventing the spread of infection to clean areas during the last two 
years. As a matter of fact, during this period we have not had more 
than half-a-dozen outbreaks on previously clean veld. 

After these regulations had been in force for some time it war 
found iJuu infection was being kept alive by calves, and provision was 
made for the enclosure of all calves on infected farms and other centres, 
such as commonages. This proved of the greatest benefit, and during 
the last two years large numbers of calves have been reared in Umtali 
and Salisbury by dairy men. When these were weaned they were re¬ 
moved by wagon to clean veld, with the result that the Salisbury and 
Umtali Commonages are now perfectly clean. Various farms have been 
cleansed by the same method. Of course, on fhese infected centres all 
the adult cattle were salted, and no raw cattle were allowed to be 
brought to them until at least twelve months from the last case of 
disease. The adoption of this system has resulted in the eradication of 
the disease in many centres where infection had been lingering for two 
and three years. 

Your information that in certain districts all the cattle died except 
those belonging to farmers who were able to fence is correct to a very 
limited extent. When 1 tell you that to-day there are not ten farms 
in Bhodesia entirely fenced you will understand that the number of 
cattle saved by this means cannot be very large. The best object lesson 
we had as to the beneficial results of fencing w r as at the Springs farm,. 
Bulawayo. The owner, Col. Napier, fenced early, and although the 
disease broke out all around him he never lost a single beast from Coast 
Fever. A few others were able to save their cattle by fencing, notably,, 
the Matabele Beefs and Estates Coy. and the Central Estates Coy., both 
very large cattle-owners. Had fencing been generally resorted to as a 
preventive measure in the early days of the disease, I am positive that 
scores of farmers who suffered very heavily would never have lost a* 
beast. 
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Possibly some reference may be intended to two areas fenced in. 
jVlatabeleland for the purpose of dealing with infected cattle- At 
Mzingwane native cattle had been dying at various kraals for upwards of 
two years. We fenced in about ten thousand acres of clean veld, several 
miles away from the infected area, and removed all the cattle from the 
infected area to the fenced-in area. The system first practised by you 
was adopted in the removal of these cattle, and since their removal not 
a single ease of Coast Fever has occurred amongst them. The second, 
fence was erected at the Fingoe Locution. For various reasons it was 
impossible to remove these cattle to (dean veld, so we fenced in the whole 
of the infected area. The disease gradually died out, assisted by mov¬ 
ing the cattle from place to place within the area, and it is now more 
than eighteen months since a death from Coast Fever has occurred at 
this centre. In this, case our object in fencing was not to save the 
Fingoe cattle, but to prevent the disease spreading to adjacent herds,, 
and we accomplished our object. 

We have satisfactorily dealt with various lots of infected cattle by 
removing them to clean veld without fencing, (‘very care being taken to 
prevent cattle getting on to the infected area until we are satisfied that 
it is clean, and we hope by dealing with any fresh outbreak on these 
lines to eventually eradicate* the disease from the whole territory. You 
will understand that we have excellent facilities for carrying out a 
measure like this. 1 refer to the large clean areas we have on which: 
there are at present very few cattle. 

With regard to dipping. When the disease was spreading through 
this country tanks were erected at various centres along the transport 
unites, but most of these have been Jving idle since the movement of 
cattle was prohibited. At Uintah, Salisbury and Bulawayo the tanks 
have been kept going for the purpose of dipping commonage and' 
slaughter cattle. Few farmers have been able to erect tanks. A few 
did when the disease appeared amongst their cattle, but 1 do not think 
the fortnightly immersion practised resulted in any appreciable diminu¬ 
tion of the ultimate mortality. Dipping would undoubtedly prove a 
most excellent preventive measure if universally practised in any district 
or province, blit when once the disease appears there is, in my opinion, 
only one thing to do, viz., remove the cattle to clean veld. 

1 shall be very pleased to give you any further information in my 
power.—Yours faithfully, 

J. M. SINCLAIR. 


Salisbury, 86th November, 1906. 


It is not generally known that anyone attending to bees may escape many stings 
by first thoroughly washing their hands, then rubbing them all over with a little pure 
beeswax. This prevents any odour from the bands being noticed by the bees. The 
scent from beeswax attracts a bee’s attention very strongly, and seems to deprive** 
it of any exhibition of hostility or bad temper. 
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Marvellous Poultry* 


The following is extracted from a Chicago newspaper:— 

Elkton, Md., Oct. 20.—In a poultry yard near here is a hen that is 
considered to be a freak. She can play the piano. 

it all happened when the hen hew into the parlour of the farm- 
■house and landed on the ivory keys of the instrument which, of course, 
gave forth a few discordant notes. At first the chicken was greatly as¬ 
tonished, but in a little while she grew accustomed to the sounds and 
liked the effect. 

It then became a common thing for the hen to perch on the 
window while the daughter of the house was taking her lessons and in¬ 
tently listen to the music. By and by the fowl tried a few notes her¬ 
self, and finally, to the surprise of all, she ran the scale. 

That settled it. The hen, called Bache, started out on an artistic 
career, and to say that she has succeeded puts it mildly. She is really 
wonderful. 

In the heavier compositions'she is a failure, but in the lighter works, 
and especially in sprightly airs, she surpasses. Her range, of course, 
must be limited by the width of her claws, but even this handicap is 
partly overcome by the clever use of her wings in jumping from one 
-octave to another. 

Wildwood, JS T . J., Oct. 20.—It is a pity the lightning bug season is 
at an end, for sceptical persons will not be able to verify the truth of 
John Shaeffer’s statement that by feeding hens lightning bugs you can 
induce them to lay illuminated eggs. 

Mr. Shaeffer, during the height of the lightning bug season, gave 
two hens nothing else to eat, and he declares that each day he got two 
-eggs of sixteen-candle-power strength. 

By varnishing the eggs he has preserved their strength, and he be¬ 
lieves the longer these glowing eggs are kept the stronger they will grow. 

By painting them red, blue or green he found that he could get as 
many different coloured lights, and most beautiful effects could be got 
by stringing them in festoons. 

He thinks that if lightning bugs are fed to ostriches lights large 
enough for automobile lamps can be had. 

Fullerton, Mo., Oct. 20.—The craziest rooster in all Missouri is 
-owned by Walter Lynne, residing near here. It is acting as if it were 
an automobile and is creating havoc among the flock. 

This rooster no longer crows at dawn, but by assiduous association 
with a few geese it has acquired a lovely “honk, honk,” and practices 
i;his on all occasions. 

At times it starts at one end of the barn-yard and, giving a warning 
.alarm, rushes through the rest of the chickens, bowling them over right 
and left. 

A few days ago Mrs. Lynne left a can of kerosene on the back porch* 
and within ten minutes the rooster was doing its best to drink up the 
atuff, undoubtedly with the object of acquiring the gasoline smell. 

It is also developing an “auto face.” 
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Salem, Va., Oct. 20.—-Much sympathy is expressed for Aunt Mary 
Fitzpatrick, whose entire 'flock of chickens has been tampered with by 
some unfeeling wretch to the end that they are laying poached eggs. 

It is almost certain that for months the chickens have been fed on 
cayenne pepper and tabasco sauce, which sizzles the internal department 
ot the chickens. 

So great is thi< heat that the feathers on the fowls are quite 
scorched at the ends and the skin appears parboiled. 

As this flock was almost the sole support of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, kind 
neighbours have been buying the eggs from her. But even a steady 
diet of this sort palls in time. n iul the inhabitants are praying for cold 
weather, when it is thought the temperature of the hens wiil be reduced. 


A Cattle Show of Om. 


It was, says the Globe, London, in one of its “turnover'* articles, on the 
morning of the memorable 13th of May, 182T, that Mr. Pickwick, taking 
a comprehensive view of the locality from his bedroom window, found 
“(ioswell-street at his feet. (Joswell-street on his right hand, Gosweli- 
street; extending on his left, and the opposite side of Goswell-street over 
the way.** We are not told whether this extensive panorama included 
the premises honourably known as ‘‘Sadler's Yard, Goswell-street"; but 
here, a hundred years ago, was held the show of the Smithiield Club. 
That this was on a much humbler scale than that which has long been 
a popular event both for town and country is necessarily implied, by the 
site selected. .But the limited character of the show is brought home to 
us more fully by the fact that the proprietor of Sadlers Yard paid 50 
guineas to the civil), for which modest sum he was to provision rdl the 
animals exhibited, and to receive in turn all the money paid for ad¬ 
mission. It is not. however, in mere point of extent that the shows 
divided by a hundred years are so strikingly different. It was in 1800 
that the first dahlia was exhibited in England, and the variations be¬ 
tween that single-rayed flower and the present pompous representatives 
of the family are hardly greater than those shown by British cattle in the 
same period. At the beginning of the last century old views and old 
methods of breeding, rearing, and feeding still widely prevailed. The 
farmers of the West of England loved “a snug tight bullock, with a stout 
frame of bone to build flesh and fat upon, and a good thick hide to keep 
out the cold and wet": but the main consideration was that such animals 
“cost little or nothing in keep." With the result, that some of our beef 
was often fairly describable as “black and coarse-grained as horse¬ 
flesh,” 

All cattle shows are presumably held to demonstrate the force of 
the proposition that the proof of the ox is in the eating: and from this 
point of view the “lead" long given by the Southfield Club has worked 
wonders. There is beef—and beef in onr own day: but the difference 
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between the English beef of even a century ago and the pick of our 
present markets would certainly astonish tiie valiant diners at either 
-e.id of that historic vista. Too many of the cattle of the former period 
were leggy, throaty, large-boned, and coarse, though the “square, beefy 
Dutchman'’ had already been imported to become the basis of our future 
shorthorns. But it was not until 1S03 that such an advance was shown 
in this breed as to warrant the Chib in awarding a prize to the “best 
shorthorn”; a class which, to-dav, is perhaps the most numerous and 
popular in the kingdom. Even the names of most of the old breeds once 
in, vogue are now forgotten: but their defects were so palpable that they 
might have been—as some doubtless were—the lineal descendants of the 
animals of the Middle Ages. The old Lincolnshire cattle were coarse, 
and “stiltv,” while the (jlamorganshircs were what was then known as 
“cloddy.” The Holderness breed were perhaps the worst-shaped cattle 
in this island; “long, gaunt, deep carcases, without adequate substance; 
standing upon high stilts of the ooarest timber: slow feeders, never fat, 
and the flesh excessively coarse.” Even the once favoured Pembroke ox 
was too leggy, but lie matured early, and inherited the then especially 
valuable quality of being able to “stand his drift.” By which \Yest- 
- country phrase was meant the ability to make long journeys without 
too much exhaustion, a point in the old economy of cattle raising—and 
•especially of cattle “showing”—which no one concerned in the industry 
could afford to disregard. For a herd had often to travel scores and, 
•occasionally, hundreds of miles, so that “constitution” was an essential 
factor in the animals upon which the country then depended for its roast 
beef. Scott speaks of the cattle which the Highland drovers used to 
-conduct from far Lochahar to Lincolnshire, a feat which perhaps only 
those chiefs among herdsmen could have accomplished. Tt was to this 
necessity of travel that the old complaint of “legginess” was perhaps 
mainly due; the breeder not feeling free to cultivate size and shapeliness, 
without reference to the strength of leg and bodily constitution necessary 
in an animal in which these qualities were so often tested. 

But most differences tend ultimately towards compromise. Tf our 
ancient beeves had to “stand their drift ” we are yet assured that a not 
too fatiguing journey improved the quality of their meat. The reason 
given is, that a fair amount of travel on foot causes the fat to incor¬ 
porate more intimately with the lean, and the muscle itself to become 
more tender. “Such meat acquired a softer, marrow-like consistency, 
*aml was doubtless more digestible than the robust, hard fibred 
flesh which reaches town, without the slightest exertion, by rail.” 
'This may he looked at either as a counsel of perfection, or as a 

* carping criticism, according to the point of view. Of course, an 
immense advance in the character of our cattle had been made even be¬ 
fore the inauguration of railways; but it lias also been going on ever 

• since; and a stalled ox of even half-a-century ago would probably make 
a poor appearance bv the side of one of our’latest prize-winners.’ The 
latter may sometimes strike \w as unwieldy, and perhaps overfed, 
while their vast hulk is not without a touch of the pathetic. And, of 
course, they are groomed and attended as becomes their dignity, and the 

-weighty issues depending. In a word, they have been sedulously brought 
to that high state and condition which is commonly spoken Of the “pink 
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«of perfection/' As compared witli such an exhibition as this, the cattle 
gatherings of old—whether at show 7 , fair, or market—must have pre¬ 
sented a meagre and bedraggled appearance. But like its modern coun¬ 
terpart, the old show 7 necessarily represented the conditions of country 
and .agricultural life which then obtained. And this practically means 
the before, and after, of the railway system. The one signified the 
drover, and the drover's dog, and vast herds of weary, hoof-sore cattle, 
limping painfully onward from one centre to another. The other in¬ 
volves more complex considerations; but on the whole, the philosopher 
at the cattle show may contemplate with satisfaction the great strides 
.already made in the interminable march of improvement; and dismiss 
without regret the good old times when any such gathering was always a 
.rough, and sometimes a painful, exhibition. 


Co-Operation . 

EXTRACT FROM MR. CHAMBERLAIN'S TARIFF COMMISSION, 
VOLUME 3, REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE. 

Tue evidence received in regard to co-operation and market organisation 
indicates how little has been done in the way of serious and systematic 
•co-operative organisation in (treat Britain, though in Ireland, as shown 
in the evidence of the Secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, the process has Veen marked. Tt would seem that, where 
agricultural co-operation has been a success in Great Britain, it has been 
chiefly in the purchase of farmers’ supplies, and witnesses from Wilt¬ 
shire, Somerset, Leicestershire, Cheshire. Staffordshire. Lancashire and 
other countries suggest the large field there is for its existence. Tn 
Worcestershire and Staffordshire witnesses say they gain 10 per cent, to 
15 per cent, by the co-operative buying of their implements, seeds, 
manures and feeding stuffs, and the benefits arising from the operations 
of the West Norfolk Manure Co. are specially referred to in the evidence 
from the Eastern countries. Reference is also made in the evidence to 
other co-operative and farmers’ supply associations which enable farmers 
to obtain manures, feeding stuffs and implements on more advantageous 
terms than would otherwise be secured, but outside Ireland there is 
little evidence of the systematic adoption of co-operative principles as 
understood in countries which are our chief competitors in agricultural 
produce. 

The evidence of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society shows 
that in co-operative creameries there is a membership of nearly 100,000 
people, mostly heads of families, so that half a million of persons in 
Ireland may be said to be directly interested in this branch of co¬ 
operation alone. So indispensable is co-operation deemed by this Society 
{which itself has been so largely instrumental in promoting the co- 
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operative movement in Ireland on its present lines) that the Secretary 
states it as his opinion that without it the Land Purchase Act cannot 
be permanently successful. He says:—“It is very little use for the 
State to put people in possession of the land and to change their annual 
rental to an annuity, even if that annuity is considerably less than the 
amount of the rent which they used to pay, unless they at tlfe same time 
place these people in a position to buy the raw materials for the industry 
at bedrock prices and to sell their produce to the greatest advantage. 
If that is not done, the mere creation of a peasant proprietary among 
these small men may prove to be something else than an unmixed bless¬ 
ing. Without co-operation among these small men the peasant pro¬ 
prietor in a few years will be in as bad a plight as when he was a tenant 
farmer.'" Creamery dairying is on the increase in Ireland, as it pays 
better than 1 lie ordinary system of dairying on non-co-operative lines 
under which each farmer makes his own butter and has to Und a market 
for it. The approximate value of the annual output of tne co-operative 
creameries it) connection with the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society is stated to amount already to between £1,500,000 and £2,000,000. 
u We arc now," observes the Secretary of the Association, “gradually 
coining to the point where we can apply co-operative methods to prac- r 
ticallv every branch of the agricultural industry, and with great success 
in particular to the marketing for agricultural produce. We have 
solved the problem in butter, wo are solving it in eggs, but when you 
come to deal with grain, for instance, the sale of barley to either mal- 
sters, the brewers, or distillers, you find that, a very difficult matter.” 
The evidence shows the "improvement in the quality of the butter which 
has resulted from the action of the creameries, to which the farmer 
simply delivers the fresh milk, taking away the separated. 'Nor are the 
advantages confined to quality only, for whereas under the old system. 
3 gallons of average milk yielded ifb. of butter, now the average is lift, 
of blitter from 2 l-3rd gallons. The butter is made sold at the 
creameries at a eost of about 7s. a cwt. Creameries have been estab¬ 
lished either m connection with the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society or independently, in all parts of Ireland, as shown by the reports 
of witnesses in Cork, Tipperary, Kilkenny, Donegal, Antrim, London¬ 
derry, etc. Agricultural co-operation in general has been more ex¬ 
tensively adopted in the South of Ireland than in the North. 

But though systematic co-operation for the sale of produce, as well 
as the purchase of farmers’ requisites, has been so little adopted in the 
United Kingdom outside Ireland, the evidence shows how many districts 
there are in the various parts of the country in which farmers realise 
tie need of the adoption of methods which are proving so successful in 
Ireland and other agricultural countries. One difficulty which is again 
mentioned in the evidence as standing in the way of the extension of co¬ 
operative buying is the want of ready money on the part of the farmers. 
A Wiltshire witness says:—“We carried on for 15 years a co-operative 
business, turning over from £30,000 to £40,000 a year, but, owing to 
farmers being so short of money, it fell through/’ and similar evidence is 
given by other witnesses. Other evidence as to the failure of co-opera¬ 
tion may be classified under three heads:—(1) Bare statements of the 
fact that co-operation in a certain district has been tried and had failed. 
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This evidence comes from districts as far apart as Lincolnshire, North¬ 
amptonshire, Londonderry, Galway and Lanark. (2) The evidence of 
witnesses which lay the blame of failure on bad management. (3) The 
evidence, also from widely separated districts, of witnesses who attribute 
failure to the difficulty of getting farmers to combine. One witness 
says:—“The Society failed from want of support from the farmers.” 
Another:—“As to co-operation amongst farmers in my district in buying 
and spelling, you cannot gel them to, 1 am sorry to say.' 1 '’ A third wit¬ 
ness says:—“The farmers in my neighbourhood will never unite." A 
Bedfordshire fanner says:-.“The Board of Agriculture have been try¬ 

ing to get some 20 of the gardeners on one of the small estates to 
amalgamate and. send their produce to London together, hut have given 
if nj> in disgust; tin* men did not appreciate their efforts.'" 

Some English witnesses assert that while co-operation may la* 
beneficial for small farmers tin* large* farmer buys and sells in suffi¬ 
ciently largo quantities to be able to got equally good term 5 * as would be 
granted to any co-operative body. The evidence indeed shows that in 
(In* opinion of witnesses tin* advantage of eo-operation is specially 
marked in the rase of small holdings. The Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
t on Society, for instance, is confident that “when small farmers learnt 
the advantage of eo-operatmg, they would very soon ioin, and then by 
roans of their societies Ihe Association would la* able to git Worms 
carried out more quickly. Out of some 500,000 farmers in Ireland, we 
have 200,000 who live on holdings of between 1 and 15 acres. But it 
is to these very small men whom you would hardly dignify by the title 
of farmers (hat our co-operative work has been so beneficial. It is 
only by association with his neighbours that the small holder can pos¬ 
sibly hope to get for bis produce on the market anything like a reason¬ 
able price.’" 

The evidence indicates the benefit derived from eo-onoration in 
competing foreign countries. The co-operative system of Holland, for 
Instance, enables Dutch farmers to make butter of a uniform quality and 
put it on the market to more advantage than can the English fanner. 
In France, co-operative marketing by small holders, and partienlarlv the 
small fruit-growers, is largely practised. “French vegetables and fruit,” 
before coming here, are graded by the dealer, so that on leaving bis 
hands, it is no longer the mixed produce of A. B and 0. but uniform, and 
the individual fruit grower’s interest in the produce is absolutely lost.” 
This method, however, can only be carried out when small growers sell 
their crops outright to the dealers on the spot. Several witnesses 
extol the Danish system of eo-operation as regards meat and dairy pro¬ 
duce, and, referring to attempts which have been made to establish 
large co-operative bacon-curing ^factories on tile lines of those in Den¬ 
mark, it is pointed out that, so long ns wo keep to our present system, 
we cannot hope to compete with the foreign farmer. Other evidence 
shows that Danish farmers keep a larger stock of rows and nigs per aero 
than any other country and that the pigs are turned into bacon at the 
least possible cost, as the fanners have their own dairies and slaughter¬ 
houses in every district within easy reach of the farm, thus lessening 
, co*t. and promoting uniformity of quality. 
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Insects of German East Africa • 


By H. v. P. Bekhnsuerg, Office of the Government Entomologist. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Natal belongs to another zoo-geographi- 
eal region than the above-named, it seems to me in reading through the 
“Reports of the Entomologist of the Kaiserl. Biologische Landwirth 
schaftliche Tnstitnt at Amani, G.E.A.,*’ that they have in that country 
many of the pests common to Natal. Therefore it may be interesting 
for the readers of this Journal to become acquainted with some of them, 
the more as they, not being known yet as pests here, may become so 
when certain plants are cultivated. 

The Plague-locust—which is not the same as in Natal—does as much 
damage as, if not more, than our Red-locust. A small green or sometimes 
greyish insect belonging to the same family and named (Umrcphalns 
nitidulus Scop, often destroys the whole rice crop, eating the ears and 
damaging them in such a way that it does not even pay the cost of labour 
to reap the rice afterwards. Zonocerus elegans Thnnb , the totofiana of 
• Natal, seems to do much damage to plantations of coffee, cotton and 
castor-oil plants, and to cultivation generally. The gardeners in Natal 
know what a troublesome-insect this is and how difficult it is to safeguard 
their young as well as their older plants against this disagreeable pest. 
Hand-picking in the early morning, when the insects are at ill sluggish 
and can easily be gathered in a bucket of water on the top of which a 
thin layer of paraffin is spread, is recommended as the only efficient 
remedy to get rid of them. Birds and predacious insects will not attack 
them, because when touched they eject from the back a nauseous yellow 
liquid, which is said to cause inflammation on the mucous membrane of 
sensitive collectors. 

Chrotogonus hemipterus Schaum another loeustid, is a small species, 
earth-coloured, and therefore difficult to detect. It also does a great 
deal of damage to young vegetables and seedlings. Fowls, which were 
allowed to run free in the gardens, kept this pest down to a reasonable 
limit. This hopper is also found in Natal and is well known to amateur 
gardeners. 

The cotton plant is the host of many insects, some of which are 
great pests and often destroy whole crops. A caterpillar of a small 
moth—a species of Gelechia —attacks the cotton-bolls, destroys the seeds 
and probably pupates inside them. As a remedy the bolls were exposed 
on corrugated iron sheets to the sun which killed the worms. Experi¬ 
ments with lamps to attract the moths at night-time gave unsatisfac¬ 
tory results. Furthermore, n passing the cotton through the ginning- '' 
machine, great numbers of caterpillars were destroyed or injured, so that 
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they died afterwards; hut such as were* inside the seeds escaped uninjured, 
wli cli indicates that the pest can be carried in the seed. 

Another small moth, a Pyntlid , cuts the cotton leaves from two 
sides and rolls them then together, fixing them with a few silk stitches. 
This moth was identified as the eoiton-leaf roller, known scientifically 
as Sylcftlu imiltilineni'as (hten. Tin* damage done is not of so much im¬ 
portance, as the insect never attacks the flowers or the bolls, hut restricts 
its work to the leaves, which dry up and then hang down vertically, 
giving the plant a wither sickly appearance. When the caterpillars have 
pnpa’ed in these same rolls the plant will soon recover, and no great 
damage results, duly was the prinicpal month in which they occurred. 
Squeezing the caterpillar* and. the pupae in tin ir shelter* i< given a 
remedy. 

In the Durban Museum collection of moths a lew specimens of tin-; 
Pyralid are present, labelled “caught in Vital at lamp-light:" Thus, 
there may he some probability of it becoming a pest in the cot ton¬ 
growing districts. Mr. John Kirk man observed last year in his cotton 
fields at Ksperanza a dirty-greenish caterpillar, which disfigured the 
cotton leaves in a similar manner, attacking the plants in March. 
The moth, which was reared from caterpillars, is a yellowish 
creature with brown, dark mottled bases of the forewing and a golden 
sheen over wings and body, and named Polygrammodes sabdicilis finer. 
The leaves which accompanied the caterpillars as a supply of food 
showed mines made by seine small leaf’ miner, and ultimately a very tiny 
moth emerged from them. 

The caterpillar of the vine-liawkmotli (Cham tram pa rebrio Lina.) 
and another of an emperor-moth (Salurn id) destroyed a whole plantation 
of cotton near Dar-cs-salam. Both these genera being represented by 
many species in Natal, it will be advisable to look out for their appear¬ 
ance in cotton fields. 

Havvkmoths' larvae are easily recognisable by the long horn 011 the 
last segment, and saturnid caterpillars by rows of bristly spines all over 
the body. Hand-picking is the recommended remedy. 

The tops of the young shoots of the cotton plant are attacked by 
Eanas insulana B*/mL (of the Family Xoeiuidae and Sub-family 
Nacluinae ), the larva of which bores into them and causes them to whit 
and die. The moth is very variable, light green forewings and white 
hindwings, forewings often with a brownish band. In Egypt this moth 
is considered the worst pest of the cotton plapt. In Natal it comes 
frequently to the light, and its caterpillars feed on the seed bolls of 
Hyliseits. There are some more representatives of the same genus in 
Natal, and it is very probable that the moth will take to cotton if oppor¬ 
tunity offers itself. 

The Bed Boll worm (Gelechia gossypiella Saund.) does injury also to 
the cotton-bolls. As yet I am not aware of its presence in Natal. 
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Pi eking and burning the bolls is given as the only successful remedy. 

Of the bug family, or Hmniptera , mention is made of a red-hug 
(Dj/ftdircus), a handsome insect, which occurs also in Natal, then of 
Oxycarenus hyalinipenn is Costa as a doubtfully injurious insect, and of 
C allidea rufopiclu 117//. and of Dysdernis snperstifiosus F., from Tabora. 
The latter bug has been caught at Malvern, Natal. 

Jassidae (leaf-hoppers), which are also found plentiful on other- 
forms of cultivation, do not appear to do much damage. A small green 
cicada abundant on cotton and castor-oil plants in German East Africa 
is probably the same as the one which was reported from St anger Ex¬ 
perimental Farm as doing harm to cotton; but, on closer inspection, it 
appeared that other influences were responsible for the harm done. The 
same cicada was also present in the cotton fields at Esperanza and TJm- 
zinto. Being a native of this country and being found plentifully in 
grasses and wild growths, it is easy to understand that they abound in 
cotton fields surrounded by grass, especially near water. 

Snout-beetles ( Cundlionidae ), leaf-eating bodies (Chnjsowrlidar and 
Halticidae ), and two species of leaf-eating ladybirds (Epilachna) were 
found to do little damage to the foliage. 

All these beetles are represented bv allied species in Natal, Two 
further insects of the same order are mentioned as injuring the cotton 
seeds*; these are Tenebroidcs mauritanicus Linn, and Tribaliam canfnsnm 
lJuv: Cotton seed is alsp attacked by a tiny moth of the family Tineidae ; 
the injuries are very important, as they appeared by thousands in the 
stored seed bags. Submerging the bags for twenty-four hours in salt 
water has proved successful. Quick drying afterwards is essential to 
prevent the immediate germination of the seed. The tnm layer of salt 
on the seeds seems to preserve them from further attacks of the insect. 
Aphis and mites (the latter deforming the tops in a similar way as the 
former), termites and millepedes, damaging young and half-grown plants, 
are reported. Against the mites a mixture of flowers of sulphur and 
powder of lime is employed. 

Among fungus diseases it* mentioned as occurring at Kilwa and 
Mkomlaji one called by Dr. Vossier “Brown-stem,” which was thought 
first to be caused by insects, but of which no evidence was found. 
Another, “Red spots on leaves,” is more peculiar to the Coast districts. 
The diseased leaves die and fall off at first, hut the plants recover later 
on’and' the crops are satisfactory. From Umzinto and Esperanza the 
same! or very similar diseases were reported last year, which caused much 
anxiety in the beginning, but proved to be of no fatal consequences. 

The palm is attacked by a snout-beetle, the palm-borer (Rhynchopho~ 
ros phoenicis ) and by the rhinoceros-beetle (OrycUs boas Fair) In Ger¬ 
man East Africa the last one is said to deposit its eggs on the 
apex of the palm, from where the hatched larva bores into the heart of 
the palm. Repeated attacks of one or more beetles will kill the plant 
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in a short time*. The presence oi' tin? beetle in the palm is discovered 
by the appearance of the leaf, which looks as if punched. This beetle 
is very common in .Natal and breeds in manure-heaps. The adult beetle 
has been found boring into the apex of the phoenix palm and feeding on 
the juices, but the larva oi it lias never been detected inside. 

Tdralobus /labellicornis, the giant click-beetle, is also reported to 
attack palms. Nothing of this kind is as yet known of it in Natal, where 
it occurs in great numbers. 

The coffee plant is attacked by several insects, the worst of which 
is the cotTeo-bug (A 'uiheatia vuricyaius Tlutnh. var. linen lie-oil is Slal.) 
Losses suffered by this pest in two plantations alone amounted to £2.000 
and £?50 respectively. The < ntire losses in all plantations will amount 
to more Mum £5,000 (100,000 marks). Ant has! in variegaim 'J'hvnb.< the 
coffee-hug, is responsible for much damage to coffee in Hlmdosia, and 
also occurs in Natal. The next, important pest is a longicorn beetle, the 
well known coffee-borer (Antburrs Irurnnnhts Pas*'.), the larva of which 
lives in the interior of the stem. One Gorman planter had recourse to 
cutting out the larvae. With the help of a specially trained staff of 
natives, he was able to remove from 10,000 to 20.000 lanao per week. 
The wounds caused by the extraction of the grubs honied very soon, and 
theie was no ill effect on the trees. If the affected plants have to be 
removed, it is impi riant to burn them, because it has been proved that 
the larva is able to live in the dry wood for months ana for years and 
to develop the adult beetle. The failure of the coffee-growing here in 
Natal has been ascribed for the greater part to this pest. 

The Kicinus, or castor-oil plant, suffers from the larva of an irnperor 
moth (N ndnnrdia Wuhlbcrgi Boisd.) This beautiful yellow moth is 
plentiful in Natal, and its larva feeds principally on the same plant. 
The damage done is not recorded because the plant is not cultivated 
commercially. 

A borer moth, probably Duomitns capensis, has been found to destroy 
the older trees (the younger plants are not attacked, the larva needing 
the woody inside as food to its devolment). This same moth feeds on 
the same food-plant, in Natal. 

The larva of a butterfly, Evrytda dryope Cram., feeds on Eieinus in 
Natal. Very small bugs (Capsid a c ), a slender yellowish bug (not speei- 
fied) and several species of Chrysomelidae , leaf-eating ladybirds ( Epil - 

• achna sp .) and snout-beetles do little damage. The Oleander hawkmoth 
(Daphnis nerri) is said to injure the Ohihchona tree; here in Natal it 
lives on the Oleander, but its damage amounts to nothing. Hand-picking 
is recommended as a remedy. Bugs of the genera Disphinctus, Aniseoedis, 
Cimea Capsidae and Lygae , and the beetles Lycus trdbeatvs Guer. and 

♦ Lyras cuspidafus Kr. are reported as enemies of the Chinchona. Ke- 
presentstives of all these insects are found in Natal. Lycus is very 
plentiful, but has not yet shown an inclination to attack cultivated 
plants. 
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Imported Eucalyptus trees have suffered under the attack of a bug 
(IHspliinctus't). The larvae of a Melolonfhid beetle killed an older 
Eucalyptus tree, being found in hundreds on the roots and destroying 
them. Cutworms are said to attack vegetables and grasses just as here. 
The diamond hack moth (PlufelJa rruciferarum Zell.) does much damage 
to cauliflowers, turnips and others. It is sufficiently known in Natal. 

Flowers are attacked 1 v a host of insects, (Uolulla panbrain Cyr. 
attacks lilies; its caterpillar begins to eat the leaves, and then enters the 
bulbs, which it destroys completely. Here in Natal two species of the 
genus Din plume and well known Pin pit. enmela Poll., a black caterpillar . 
with white spots, and Diaphone dotninira ('nun., caterpillar reddish- 
brown with white or yellowish hands and spots, attack all plants belong¬ 
ing to the family Lilia cue. 

The orange butterfly ( Papilio demojens Linn.), our most common 
butterfly, which feeds here in Natal on young orange and lemon trees, 
lias taken to the same food in German Fast Africa. 

A kind of mealy hug (Pacfylopius) is found on the roots of asparagus, 
horseradish and turnips. A union IIy (probably Dual,s ferrugineus F.) 
causes the fruit of cucumbers and allied plants to decay just as in Natal. 
Pemnuspera cnbensis /> and (\ a fungus disease, is common to the 
Cut urhilae. Flowering roses, carnations, cannas and others are dis¬ 
figured and destroyed by a blister-hectic {Myhtbris hihumerusa Mass.) 
Its cousin, M ylabr in Jr a ns rersa I is M ass., is very destructive to lowering 
beans, roses, and a host of other flowers in the Garden Colony. 

Flies are mentioned as disease-carriers; several Tsetse-llies occur, 
such as Ulussinu mans Hans Westir(Mussina fuse a Wfk.. (Mussina palli - 
dipes Ansi. Mors Ha ns and pallid ipes arc reported from Bukobo, and 
fvsea Irom Mayumba. and the latter one is suspected as the conveyor of 
the germs of the so, dreaded and still unouruble “sleeping- 
sickness/" because this disease occurs at Mayumba, and Olossina 
palpalis has not yet been found there. The genus Tabanidae 
(horse-flies) is represented by Pangonia varycolor Wied. and IJippubosca 
francilloni Leach. The genus Stomoxys, a flv much alike the house¬ 
fly but biting, exists in great numbers, and is identical with the stable* 
fly of Natal. Mosquitoes, both Anopheles and Culicidae , are richly re¬ 
presented. Ticks are mentioned on calves and cattle from Zanzibar, 
Dar-es-salam and TTjiji. 

A special tick as the propagator of the Recurrent-fever is reported' 
from the Karawan-shelters at Masoudi. 

Tsetse flies occur in the northern part of Zululand, Tabanidae every¬ 
where in Natal. Mosquitoes and ticks are sufficiently known by every¬ 
one as not to merit special mention. 

There is no mention made of scale-insects in the Report of the 
Entomologist of German East Africa, but inhere is no doubt about their* 
presence in that Colony, myself having found them plentifully round 
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Dar-es-salam at niv last visit to that place four years ago. Being then 
not especially interested in these insects, I did not take any notes as to 
species and food-plant. From the report it is evident that there are 
many insect pests which also occur in Natal, but which have not become 
pests here. They may become so when conditions are more favourable 
for their development. 


Turkeys, Their Care and Management . 


Mit. H. V. Hawkins. Poultry Expert, in the Victoria Journal of Agri¬ 
culture, writes:—In response to inquiries for hints on the management 
of turkeys, and the cause of many fertile eggs not hatching, I intend to 
briefly outline a few points of primary importance in connection with 
their habits, etc. 

In the first place, the Turks had little, if anything, to do with this 
breed, so that the name ‘‘Turkey v was not given this excellent table bird 
by them, but rather by the Americans. Personally, I am inclined to 
the belief that the Mexicans discovered the wild turkey, but the credit of 
vastly improving and domesticating it, and raising the breed to the pre¬ 
sent standard of perfection rightly belong to the Americans. In any 
ease. 1 am content to know that the Americans have farmed turkeys for 
so many years, and have wonderfully changed their type, colour, and 
habits, with such splendid results. 

The question so often asked is,.“Why turkey farming lias been so 
long neglected here?*' Those who have done most for the Common¬ 
wealth in this regard have been the squatters, who, in many cases, 
merely keep a few at lirst to supply a change of menu for mutton. They 
have little time to devote to the care of these birds, still, in most cases, 
tin* result has been great success. The reason is not difficult to find, i.e. 2 
turkeys, being groat travellers and foragers, must have acres. They may 
he seen in large Hocks in the Riverina miles from the station homestead. 
They have a decided objection to being fed on wheat morning and even¬ 
ing. I have taken particular notice of their method of feeding, and 
have invariably found that ihey had good appetites when variety of food 
abounded, i.e ., first a seed, then ail insect; possibly a grasshopper would 
cross their track, and a bad time the grasshoppers get when a flock of 
200 bronze turkeys sets sail. 

BEST BREEDS TO FARM. 

The bronze turkey being large, and the flesh so beautifully white and 
succulent, is perhaps the breed par cm,Hence, yet it should be always 
borne in mind that the 401t>s. gobbler is not the most profitable to breed. 
Birds of 14 to 18ibs. weight are usually those which the consumer pre¬ 
fers, provided sufficient flesh is presented to the chef bv which he can 
satisfy a fairly large number of visitors. The black turkey gobbler of 
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good size, and two’years at least, and unrelated, and twelve to thirteen 
large bronze hens (two years old), make an ideal breeding flock. Many 
add a very large bronze gobbler, which is unsuitable for the hens, non¬ 
fertilisation of the eggs being the result. Each hen averages eighteen 
to twenty eggs before going broody. 

Turkeys need little attention if kept away from fowls and ducks. 
Turkey farming pays best by itself, and the northern areas are more 
suitable than the southern. They lay their eggs in a secluded spot; a 
cement barrel laid on its side with a brick each side to prevent rolling, 
and a bianch of a tree partially covering its entrance, is all they want to 
encourage them. It is best to permit the eggs to remain in the nest. 
The hen is usually very cautious on entering and leaving her nest, and 
seldom breaks an egg, unless she has not had sufficient shell formers in 
her diet. See that she gets ample cinders, burnt bones, and charcoal, 
and, when possible, plenty of dry oyster shell. Much depends on the 
farmer whether .she breaks the egg and hatches her young. 

MAKING NEST, ETC. 

Always provide the l»en with an inviting spot and plenty of green 
grass for the nest; a too dry nest often causes trouble—lack of moisture. 
In districts in the far north 1 would* strongly urge that one side of the 
barrel be removed; make the nest on the ground, oval in shape, ami 
keep a fair amount of moisture around the nest. Give the hen oppor¬ 
tunity to dust herself in a damp spot; she will get it if possible, and there 
will be little fear of dead chickens in the shell unless breeding from im¬ 
mature birds is practised. A gobbler at twelve months is not the best. 
He should be at least two* years old; likewise the hens. Above all, in¬ 
troduce fresh blood every second year; this is of great importance in 
the raising of turkeys for profit. Again, a vigorous gobbler will fertilise 
all thei eggs of a dozen hens in less than four weeks; that is to say, sup¬ 
pose a turkey hen, after she has had the companionship of her mate for 
say a month, lays seventeen eggs at a stretch, the whole batchTaid prior 
to her brooding will be fertilised. In short, you need only borrow a 
good gobbler for one month in the season, provided you are not hatching 
late chicks. See that his toes are not like a razor, otherwise serious 
results may follow; I have, this season, stitched three beautiful bronze 
hens, the backs of which had been laid bare. 

Of one thing there can be no doubt, turkeys do best in the fresh 
air, and will not stand coddling; they should be housed in large airy 
sheds, open completely on the eastern side, with perches fairly wide, 
<three to four inches)/ The straighter the breast bone, the better satis¬ 
fied will the consuming public be, and narrow perches mean crooked 
breast bones. Do not place the perches too high, especially where the 
ground is hard or stony, as turkeys are, like fowls, subject to bumble 
feet. Which often spoil hens for a whole season. I am quite convinced' 
that turkeys must be encouraged to accustom themselves to *hefl roost's: 
they prefer the limb of a tree or the top of a harvester, but that should 
pot be. A little coaxing for a week, a kindly bucket of oats by Way of 
encouragement, will do much to form the habit of coming home each 
■night at dusk, instead of their straying away, or being-found in/fhe field 
in the morning with their heads off—the Work of foies, which are very 
trolelespme in most districts. . : %. H 
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FEEDING TURKEYS. 

The adult birds usually hud most of their own food, yet it is au 
absolute necessity to feed the Hocks when natural foods are not avail¬ 
able, i.e. ? m the autumn and winter they get down in condition if not 
attended to, although they may have unlimited range. Insect life is 
then scarce, grass is of poor quality, and is also usually wet, and the 
consequence is they scour and often die from the effects. Barley meal, 
maizut meal, and bran (one part each), with a lair amount of chopped up 
boiled rabbit, and when available a few sliced up raw onions, all mixed 
with the bo up in which the rabbit or other animal food has been boiled, 
should be used. Mix as dry as possible, turkeys do not thrive on slops. 
Curded milk is much relished, and is a splendid flesh former, and a 
wlntener of flesh; nothing is more objectionable than a fatty breast. 
Too much maize feeding, or a constant supply of w'heat, will not improve 
the colour of the llesh. Oats are by far the best of the grains to assist 
in keeping down fat. 

Fresh Water .—Always provide fresh clean water daily, and keep the 
vessel out of the sun; neglect in this regard will cause losses by disease. 
Add charcoal in case of bowel disorders; il is an absolute necessity in 
successful turkey raising. 

(frit ,—They must have an unlimited supply of grit, without which 
they sutler much from indigestion. Small pebbles, coarse sand, and 
pieces of broken crockery, and smashed up burnt bone all aid in digesting 
their food; this is especially required prior to their going to roost. 

Hailed Grain .—There is no necessity to boil any grain; they are 
better without it, and prefer the hard food to that of a sloppy nature. 

Egg Producers —The so-called “egg producers,” mentioned by some 
of my correspondents, would, if fed in sufficient quantities, in some eases 
assist egg production, but at what a cost? The best egg producer is 
insect life, and when not available iii sufficient quantities, add the best 
substitute, i.e. } beef and mutton scraps, sheep or bullock’s liver, or rabbit, 
soaked in cold water overnight, and then lightly boiled. Use the liquid 
for mixing the morning meal, and avoid making it pasty, but use the 
hands well in mixing it hard and friable. Curded milk when available 
should be a magnificent aid to egg production, and when topping turkeys 
olf for market, give them as much as they will take, as it softens and 
whitens the flesh; milk fed turkeys eat like six weeks old chickens. 

Young Turkeys ,—For young turkeys many successful raisers use hard 
bailed eggs mixed with stale bread crumbs, and a little fine oatmeal, 
moistened with,skim milk (crumbly, not slovm*). This is given the very 
young chicks for the first week, after which eggs should not be given, 
but plenty of finely pulped raw onion added, and with it milk curds, and 
a little dry bone meal and charcoal mixed well through. This not only 
keeps their bowels in order, but supplies the additional phosphoric acid 
necessary to quick growth of bone, and increases stamina, thus decreasing 
the chances of “leg weakness,” a complaint to be guarded against. En¬ 
courage the very young turkeys to eat millet seed at night, and after 
two weeks feed on hulled oats for best results, until old enough to have 
a little wheat or oats. 

Keep the young turkeys dry. Nothing kills quicker than long wet 
grass; once they get a soaking, deaths may he expected. Always keep 
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them in confined pens, well sheltered from wind and rain. Do not on. 
nny account allow them on the dewy grass, but keep them in until the sun 
has dried the grass off a little. Examine all young poults for vermin, 
which is so troublesome at the back of the head and near vent; hundreds 
of birds die through no ether cause. The pest is similar in habits to 
the tick, holding on and penetrating the skull. The young birds should 
t e freeiy dusted with insectibane, and a little carbolic paste applied ai 
the back of the In ad. Neglect in this matter is the cause of many 
deaths. The fact that late hatches do not develop as fast as the early 
hatches is of the utmost importance to all farmers of poultry, be it 
turkeys, ducks, or fowls. The early chicks may be relied on to produce 
the best results. The huger a hen lays in a season, the more im¬ 
poverished she becomes as a result of hard work. Thus we find the 
embryo becomes smaller and weaker, and it is from these late poults we 
get bad symptoms, first catarrh, often the precursor to a more serious 
trouble, i.e., roup, or to make it clearer, a running at the nostrils is ob¬ 
served, and later, symptoms show a swollen head, from which arises an 
offensive smell. 

Onion tops, dandelion, rape, and raw onion finely cut, and white 
clover, are without doubt the favourite green foods with turkeys; and 
they are rich in mineral salts, and valuable as correctors of the blood. 
From five weeks old and on, this can be given mixed in the morning food 
(pollard, brand, etc.) 

If the pasture lias a variety of grasses, so much the better, as they 
prefer variety, but if it be a dry doughty spot, sow lucerne in a 1-acre 
enclosure. After it becomes established, it will keep you supplied with 
green summer food, beifig rich in protein, and also an egg producer. 

Area .—One hundred adult turkeys could easily be run on five acres, 
but, unless the owner is compelled to fence, I would advise giving them 
full liberty, as they will not require so much feeding. It is rather diffi¬ 
cult to say whether three feet and three added wires on top will suffice 
to keep turkeys in; much depends on the way they have been brought 
up. If at all wild fifteen feet would not keep then in without doctoring 
the wing joint. 

Domesticated poults are usually tamer than Leghorns, and give less 
trouble in this respect. I would certainly recommend trying 3-ft. wire, 
with four plain ones above, but care should be taken when putting in 
posts. Do nor use too thick a post, for this reason, that if the posts 
are “table-topped” they allow ample room for a gobbler to fly on to; the 
others will soon learn the habit. Further, wide top posts are a source 
of great danger where foxes are plentiful. Bun the wires above tlie 
thick posts, attached to thin hardwood batten. One morning I saw four¬ 
teen headless turkeys in a 5-acre enclosure at Buninyong. and traced Mr. 
Reynard's hair on a thick 6ft. high comer post, which was 25 inches in 
circumference at top, and unbarked. Had the barbed wire covered the top 
of the fence this loss would not have occurred. 

I would strongly advise all of my readers who have acres in the 
Riverina, Wimmera, or Goulbum Valiev to raise turkeys for market, as 
they will pay equally as well as lambs. Recently at Geelong I saw prime 
gobblers realise from 22s. to 27s. per pair at auction. A leading Mel- 
boujme firm also informs me that prime turkeys, topped off with a good 
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handful of short white oats at night two to three weeks before market¬ 
ing, will always command top places. During Show week, and prior to 
Cup week, turkeys sold at their rooms up to 25s. and 27s. 6d. per pair. 
Dr. Wight, of Kyabram, makes a hobby of raising turkeys, no less than 
150 birds being raised successfully by him during last season. Mrs. 
Goddard, of Moaina, has also had great success with them. 

The main thing in marketing is to top off and grade the birds ac¬ 
cording to size, not putting three big gobblers in a crate with five or six 
wasters. Mark your crates first, second, and third quality, and you will 
be quite satisfied when account sales come in. Make the agent your 
friend, it creates confidence, and he will do his best for you; the farmer 
who is always chopping and changing about makes a serious blunder. 
Keep in touch with your salesman ; tell him how many birds you will 
have for disposal, and ask him to wire you when scarcity of white flesh 
exists. Don’t rush him with twenty crates when ten will suffice; the 
agent usually knows when to advise you to send, and the cost of a tele¬ 
gram often pays. 
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EMPANGENl, 4th January.—Rain fell on twelve occasions during 
past month. Total fall registered was 3-05 inches. Blight in amabele 
first reported 21st ult. On same date information was received to the 
effect that the amalunda birds (species of small white crane) were doing 
marvellous work in the way of destroying “hopper” locusts. Cattle and 
all other stock are remarkably fat and sleek. Potatoes produced by 
Messrs. Patrick Addison, of Lots 105 and 108 Mhlatuzi, and Jan Hoog- 
vorst, of Okulu Store, have grown to as much as a pound in weight and 
over. Only four head of cattle were reported to have died—two from 
Galleickness, one from abscess, and one from effects of being gored by 
another bea6t. Many gums, Auracaria Cookii and Casuarina Leptoclada, 
were planted about the official buildings and Magistrate’s residence to 
replace other trees which have died out. Four lions were reported to 
have visited the Thorns, in this Division, between the White Umfolosi 
and Useleni Rivers, and to have killed two quagga and one rietbok, so 
far as is known, in their peregrinations. 

A. R. R. Turnbull, Magistrate. 

IXOPO, 11th January.—During the last month a great quantity of 
rain has fallen and the crops are looking remarkably well. The floods 
have done considerable damage to the railway construction works, never¬ 
theless the contractors, under the able directions of Chief Engineer 
Sweetman, age progressing rapidly with the extension of the line. So 
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iar lio eases of East Coast Fever have occurred in the Division, but the 
Border of Alexandra Division is still guarded, owing to the outbreak at 
Dudutu. Numerous swarms of locusts have hatched out in almost every 
part of the Division, and 1 hope before long that officers will be appointed 
to superintend the destruction of the locusts. [Authorisation to appoint 
•officers has been given. 14/1/07.—Ft'., Ag. Jour.\ It may be interesting 
to fanners in the Division to know that the following sums were collected 
by this Magistracy for the year ending 31st December, 3906:—Hut Tax, 
£7,274 8s.; Dog Tax, £996: Poll Tax. £3,827; Pass Fees, £557; Fees on 
Medical Licenses, Law 19 of 1891, £183; Squatters’ Kent, £571; Native 
Marriage Fees, £244; Fees on Registration of Christian Marriages, £18 
10s.; Fees and Fines, £1,981 17s.; Retail Store Licenses, £153; Tout 
Licenses, £10; Renewal Identification Passes, £54 5s.; Renewal Poll Tax 
Licenses, £5; Crown Land Instalments by Natives, £494 11s. 4d.; Fees 
in Native Civil Cases, £159 18s. 6d.; Fees in European Civil Cases, £135 
13s.; total, £16,665 2s. lOd. During the year 1,745 native births and 
754 deaths were registered. This shows the natural increase exceeded 
the deaths by 991. 

Fbank E. Foxon, Magistrate. 


NEW HANOVER, 14th January.—Rain has been pretty general 
throughout the district,.the crops are all looking well as far as growth is 
concerned, but there are numerous insects at. work. The mealies art? 
•eaten up with grub, and numerous beetles are making havoc. Hopper 
locusts are reported throughout the district and are attacking the crops. 
Government have been notified. Wattle industry is increasing; high 
prices are now paid, stripping is proceeding. There is a dearth of fruit 
■owing to the hail and frost during the spring. Fowlsicknees (Upenyane) 
still prevails, many farmers having lost all or the greater number of 
their fowls. Eggs are fetching Is. 3d. per dozen on spot. Horsesick- 
has not made its appearance as yet. The district is entirely free from it. 
There have been no cases of East Coast Fever in this Division. 

P. D. Dangebfield, Acting Magistrate. 


PIN ETC WN, 17th January.—Since writing my last report the 
weather has been very showery, but there has been no heavy fall of rain. 
Generally speaking, we have had sultry mornings followed by wet after¬ 
noons and misty nights. Two mules have died from Homesickness, 
otherwise the Division is in a perfectly healthy state. East Coast Fever 
is, I am sorry to say, spreading, but I have not heard of many deaths. 
Reports have ccrne in from Illovo, Amanzimtote. Umbumbnlu, and Upper 
tJmliuis that locust hoppers are very plentiful and, are likely to he 
tr^&tSesome. The mealie crop is looking vrdtl, and, judging by pfcjteehi 
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appearances, there should be a good harvest this year. The market here 
is well supplied with vegetables and pineapples. There has been a 
plentiful show of mangoes, but, I think, owing to the wet weather we 
have had, the fruit has fallen from the trees without ripening. Native 
labour is particularly plentiful just now and the wages asked very low. 
The Trappist Crossing «ti!l remains in a dangerous state. 

H. E. Grant, Acting Magistrate. 


RICHMOND, 12th January.—For the month of December 6*82 
inches of rain were recorded; highest temperature, 93 degrees on 4th and 
21th: lowest, 48 degrees on the Oth. The farmers in the Rosehank 
neighbourhood have suffered severely from heavy storms. In many in¬ 
stances crops have been swept away and replanling rendered necessary. 
Considerable loss has been sustained by many in having their land, con¬ 
taining artificial manures, washed into the veld. The Byrne district was 
visited by a tornado, which destroyed all trees and buildings within its 
range*. Oak ami other trees, which have withstood the ravages of storms 
for years, had their branches twisted and snapped off near the parent 
trunk. Nothing could withstand the fury of the wind. Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham had the roof of his residence blown off, and the circular action of 
the wind is proved by the fact that the iron forming the roof was de- 
] osiled on the countryside < n every side of the house. The crops, which 
from their situation were” not exposed to the action of floods, look ex¬ 
ceptionally well, and give promise of a good harvest. Stock of all kinds 
are free from disease. On the 22nd and 29th November public meetings 
were held at the Court House, at the request of the Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment, to discuss the advisability of placing the Division under quarantine 
in connection with endeavours being made by Government to cope with 
East Coast Fever amongst cattle. Veterinary Surgeon Amos attended 
the second meeting, and explained in a lucid manner the plan of cam¬ 
paign adopted by his Department. After considerable discussion, the 
meeting, which was attended by the general public, many of whom owned 
no stock, rejected the proposal to place the Division under quarantine 
by 26 to 11 votes. It was to be regretted that the fanning community 
was not more fully represented. Manv considered that they were too 
busy on their farms to attend, and were surprised at the decision of the 
meeting. 

A. W. Leslie, Magistrate. 


"Gbe workman in Queensland is not finding the Compensation Act all that he 
expected it to be. Under the Aot, unless a workman is laid up for fourteen days he 
can claim no compensation. Now the Act is in force the employer has lost all 
sympathy, and immediately a man is hurt, say, for only a couple of da\s or so, his 
wages are stopped. Besides, if a man is hurt m the bush, before he can claim com¬ 
pensation he has got to get a doctor’s certificate. Is it not a’l t eer and skittle s. 
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Gardening Motes for February. 


By W. J. Bell, Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Early varieties of Cauliflower may still be sown (excepting in the colder 
parts of the Colony), such as Earlv London and Early Erfurt. 

Sow for winter crops Cabbage, Brussels-sprouts, Savoy, Scotch Kale, 
also Radish, Lettuce, Turnip, Carrot, Onion, Spinach, Beet, etc. 

The main crop of Broad Beans s nd Peas should now be sown. Broad 
Beans should be sown four inches apart and two inches deep in drills 
four feet apart. 

To secure well filled pods pinch off the tops as soon, as the lower pods 
begin to set. A little lime or wood ash should be forked in when pre¬ 
paring the ground. 

Sow Peas in drills not less than three feet apart, about lib. to 40 
feet of drill. A rich soil well pulverised and incorporated with a fair 
allowance of well decayed manure should be chosen. Varieties that do 
well are Yorkshire Hero, Pride of the Market, Harrison's Glory, Fill- 
basket and Doctor McLean. 

Celery may now be planted out in trenches, selecting strong young 
plants about six or seven inches high. 

The trenches should be dug out not less than two feet in depth, 
and should contain about twelve inches of good soil and well rotted 
manure in equal proportions. The ground selected should be high, 
where water will not drain into the trench. 

Some growers do not use trenches, but make the soil deep and rich 
and plant in rows, earthing up with the spade. 

When earthing up carefully close the stems and leaves to keep out 
the soil and promote unchecked growth by copious supplies of liquid 
manure. 

The main crop of Cauliflower should be planted out this month in 
rich ground, as the soil can scarcely be too rich for this crop. Plant the 
large varieties, such as Autumn Giant and Giant Italian not less than 
three feet apart and the smaller sorts two and a half feet apart, Shonld 
dry, hot weather set in immediately after planting, the young plants 
should be carefully shaded and regularly watered to prevent a check, 
which will throw them back several weeks. For the colder districts 
IJrocoli does bettor than Cauliflower, and mnv be treated the same in 
-everyreistpeet. 
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In warm districts free from winter frosts, Tomatoes should be 
planted out in sheltered positions. 

Plants now in bearing should be kept watered in dry weather after 
mulching the surface round each plant with half-deeaved manure. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

All seeds sown this month will require special care, shading and 
watering, and all watering must be done '»arly morning and towards 
evening. 

Where frosts are not too severe in winter, the following varieties of 
flower seeds may be sown now for winter flowering:—Aster, Candytuft, 
t Dianthus, Phlox Prunvmondi, Antirrhinum, Browalia, Coreopsis, Corn¬ 
flower, Gaillardia, Godetia, Larkspur, Calendula, Lupin, Mignonette. 
Nicotiana, Pansy, Stock, and Petunia. Where the soil is poor and hard a 
special preparation is necessary, and some well decayed manure, leaf or 
vegetable mould with a little'sharp sand should be forked in where the 
seeds are to be sown. This will form a good surface, which will not be 
so liable to harden with alternate rain and sun. Make the surface fine 
by passing some of the compost through a sieve, and, after giving a good 
soaking with water can, sow the seeds thinly and evenly and cover 
slightly with a little of the same compost also passed through the sieve, 
just sufficient to cover the seeds. In the case of larger seed* cover a 
little deeper. 

Afterwards cover with grass, hay or straw. This may be partly re¬ 
moved as soon as the seedlings appear, and then as they get stronger 
remove the shading altogether choosing a dull day if possible. What is 
required is to gradually accustom the young seedlings to the sun as they 
become strong enough to bear it. 

Evergreens may still be planted with success during wet and cloudy 
weather, and it is a good time to put in all kinds of evergreen fruit trees, 
including Oranges, Naartjes, Lemons, Loquats, China Guavas, Mangoes, 
Avocada Pears, etc. 

Thuja and Japan Privet fence plants will do well planted now, choos¬ 
ing favourable weather. These for fence purposes should be planted 
half a yard apart, taking care to cut away about a third at least of the 
wood from the top when planting. 

Where wind breaks are required, the sooner these are planted the 
better. For up country, hardy Cypresses of a spreading habit are the 
most suitable and effective, as they will stand frost and wind better than 
most things and are fairly quick in growth, and to make a variety several 
kinds of Pines may be included. 

For the warmer districts the planter has a wider choice, and may 
include Eugenias, Lagunaries, Blackwoods, Australian Willows, and 
Gums. 
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Some Kraal Manures. 


By Alex. Pardy, P.C.S., Analyst. 

The results of the analyses of some local manures recently received from 
various sources are of some iutc rest, in that they show very marked 
differences in composition, due largely to their sources and the conditions 
under which they have been laid down. 

The following gives some of the details of these manures:— 



I. 

II. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture. 

68-08 

50-00 

32-11 

41-66 

16-11 

Organic and volatile matler .. 

21-3-1 

30-84 

16-13 

30-16 

54-41 

Ash (including si ones, etc.) . . 

10-58 

9-56 

5.1-76 

28-1S 

20-48 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Niirngon . . .... 

0-56 

0-02 

0-55 

147 

1-65 

Pho^jnoric Acid .. . 

0-28 

0-17 

0-34 

1-20 

0-49 

Potash . 

0-50 

0-45 

0-60 

1-3S 

1-66 


1-34 

1-24 

1-58 

4-05 

3-80 


No 1 from calf sheds contains a higher percentage of moisture 
than any of tin* others; it represents a fairly well-rotted manure well 
mixed with hay bedding and made under shade. 

No. 2 is of mixed origin associated with a large prqportion of litter; 
it had been collected in sheds and afterwards placed outside in a loose 
heap exposed to the weather, consequently it shows signs of having 
suffered thereby. 

No 3 is a stable manure of a much drier nature than either of the 
preceding two; the sample contained a large amount of earthy and stony 
matter, which detracts considerably from its value, weight for weight 
of dry matter eliminating the stones; it is richer than No. 2. A cleaner 
sample would show a fairly high fertilising value. 

No. 4 represents a carefully prepared manure consisting of cattle 
droppings mixed with a small quantity of bonemeal. Very little litter of 
any kind is incorporated in the sample, consequently it is nearly pure 
dung, plus the little bone meal. The phosphoric acid in the sample is 
very much higher than that in any of the others, due to the hone, which 
has considerably enhanced its value. All three constituents are well re¬ 
presented. • 

No, $ is of the same nature as No. 4, with the exception that no 
bohe niOal had been added. It is drier than No. 4, and, if equal weights; 
of dry matter be taken, is poorer all round. 
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Tlie amount, of fertilising ingredients contained in the various 
manures per ton is as follows:— 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
Llw. 2(5*8 24-8 31*4 81*0 76*0 

It is almost impossible to place a value on such manures as these as 
the agricultural value does not depend on the essential ingredients alone, 
but is due probably in greater part to the organic matter and the 
peculiar nature of the material, so that a mere trade valuation would 
not adequately represent either the commercial or agricultural value. 

These are complete manures, containing, as they do, all the elements 
necessary to plant growth, and when used either alone or supplemented 
with artificials form an acquisition to the farm which cannot be too highly 
estimated or on which too much care cannot be bestowed. 

ALEX. PARDY/Analyst. 


Correspondence. 


HELLEBORE FOR KILLING TICKS. 


To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal.” 

Sir, —I have been transport-riding for a good number of years (28), 
and have tried a good many so-called remedies to hill uexs. For the 
last six years 1 have worked between Port Shepstone and Kokstad—a 
tick-infected district, with the tortoiseshell tick most prominent. Helle¬ 
bore powder mixed with oil or melted fat is the only remedy T find that 
will kill 1 ho black and white tick, called by the kafirs “Xoloquibe." I 
will guarantee that with one dressing of Hellebore that the ticks will die 
and drop off within a week from the day of dressing. The Government 
dip has absolutely no effect upon the Xoloquibe.—Yours, etc., 

W. H. STAFFORD. 

Brookside, Harding. 

[With regard to the above, Mr. Power, of the Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment, says that hellebore is well known as an efficacious and useful agent 
for destroying ticks by hand-dressing. With respect to Mr. Stafford’s 
last remark, Mr. Power says that when the arsenic dips are fresh they 
kill the ticks, but when they grow stale that power diminishes.—E d.* 
Ag. Jour.] 
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BRAZILIAN LINEN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE "'AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL." 

Sir,—I enclose a cutting from an American paper which may he of 
interest. It describes a new fibre which has been discovered in South 
America. Perhaps the Director of Experiment Stations might he induced 
to give it a trial on the Coast Experimental Farm. The following is 
the cutting:— 

The American Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro has submitted a 
report to the "Washington Department of Commerce on the plant known 
as “Brazilian linen,” which he thinks may revolutionise the linen in¬ 
dustry of the world. The new plant, which is indigenous to Brazil and 
some of the great fertile plains of South America, is technically described 
as “Canhamo brazillensis perini,” being named after its discoverer, l)r. 
Victorio Antonia de Perini, and its practical development is now being 
effected upon several experimental plantations. The development was 
commenced with the assistance of the State Government, and has con¬ 
tinued to a point where is may be stated without fear of question, ac¬ 
cording to the report, that the fibre is a success and that its influence 
will be felt at once in the fabric world. The product of the planta¬ 
tions now established has been contracted for by British interests at a 
very profitable rate. The plant grows from twelve to eighteen feet high 
in four or five months, resembling in general appearance the hemp. It 
is absolutely hardy. Three crops a year can be had. The discoverer 
and the Brazilian interests claim that they can produce a fibre equal to 
the best European lines, and that this plant can he grown under such 
conditions that the production of this fibre will be cheaper and greater 
than that possible with the European article.—Yours, etc., • 

K. W. BRADSTREET. 

Toronto, Canada, 15th November, 1906. 


THE AGE OF A HORSE. 


To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal.” 

Sir, —In last month’s number of the Agricultural Journal I noticed 
an extract in it taken from The Field referring to the age horses have 
been known to attain, and I give you the following case which I am sure 
will interest you and your readers:— 

While planting in India, I had charge of a property which adjoined 
an estate which had been 35 years in existence at the time I left the 
district. On it there was a pony which first came as a four year old and 
had seen the development of the estate from the time the first tree was 
cut, and had faithfully served four successive managers. The last time 
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I saw “Billy/’ as he was named, he was fully 39 years old, full of life and 
quite strong. Although he was not ridden by his master at all, yet he 
was well able to carry the children, and to whom he seemed devoted, 
following them about like a dog. Be was never confined but allowed to 
go wherever he liked, and, in recognition of his long service, had an at¬ 
tendant to himself and the very best of care. “Billy” was a Koyal Pegu, 
an almost extinct variety of pony found in Burmah. They are noted for 
their speed, endurance and extraordinary hardiness, a journey of 80 to 
100 miles on end being nothing very difficult for them to perform. In 
character they are somewhat like our local Basuto but better shaped, 
bigger, and much more handsome. “Billy” died the following year after 
I last, saw him, from sheer old age, being then full 40 years. He was, 
bar natives, the oldest inhabitant of the district, and quite a notoriety.— 
Yours, etc., 

W. A. GIEBERT. 

Barnesdale Tea Estate, Ifafa. 


Export of Citrus Fruits . 


At the request of the Conservator of Forests, the following notice is 
repeated:— 

In order to encourage the export of citrus fruits during winter, the 
Minister of Agriculture has arranged that 500 cases (one cubic foot each) 
will be carried freight free as deck cargo to England, the boxes and local 
rail transport also being supplied by Government, while the sender sup¬ 
plies the fruit and receives the returns. It is desired that fruits from 
many farms be included in this consignment. Those who wish to take 
advantage of the opportunity should apply at once to the Conservator 
of Forests, who has the matter in hand. The fruit should leave Natal 
about the end of April or early in May, and the Orchardist, Cedara, will 
previously visit such centres as can be arranged in order to show how the 
packing should be done. 


In September, 1806, a pony 11 h 2 in. high, belonging to a horsedealer of Chard, 
was backed to travel 100 mile* in sixteen successive hours. The course chosen was 
between Honiton and Exeter, a distance of sixteen miles, and this the pony was to 
»oover six tixnee with an additional four miles to compete the hundred. Bidden by a 
lad weighing little short of ten stone, the pony started at 415 am. from Homton, 
and being liberally rested between the journeys, performed the undertaking with 
the greatest etoe in 13 hottrs 50 minutes, or 2 hours 10 minutes less thin the time 
allowed. 
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A Scotch Dairy Farmer . 


MILKIN'It MACHINES. 

A cobkespon i) e x t sends a copy of The Norik British Agriculturist con¬ 
taining a report :*f a recently delivered address by Mr. Alex. Millar, 
Humly Farm, Dundee, on dairy-work. The character of the address and 
the discussion ensuing is so practical and interesting that we willingly 
adopt his suggest [on to reproduce the report in these pages. 

Mr. Miliar said: When I received the invitation of your committee 
to lecture on “Dairy Cows and their Management,” 1 replied at once 
that I did not think I had any special message “burning to be delivered.” 
It was, however, pointed out to me that a few notes of personal ex¬ 
perience might initiate a profitable discussion, so it is only in this hope 
that I appear before vcu. I make no pretension that my particular 
method of management is original or ideal. It has simply been evolved 
gradually as the necessities of my market and my general farming opera¬ 
tions seemed to require. My special line in dairying is butter-making. 
All the produce of my dairy of 150 cows is sold as butter and butter 
milk, and as I hate a good market in Dundee for butter milk, 1 churn 
“whole milk.” Separated milk I could dispose of only in very limited 
quantity, so my market determines rny method of manufacture. My 
special line also determines the 

KIND OF COWS 

I prefer. For butter-making Jersey cows are undoubtedly the best, hut 
in our northern climate they are not hardy enough to be kept extensively 
on ordinary commercial lines. So I make Ayrshire* my mainstay, and 
young Avrshires especially, for I find that when a cow gets up in years she 
may continue to give quantity of milk, but her digestive apparatus tends 
to get trickier, and she is not to be depended on so thoroughly for butter- 
making; so 1 generally huv Avrshires, or first crosses off Avrshires,. 
carrying their second calf, and keep them, if good ones, for the four or 
five years of their prime. 1 thus try to steer clear of that wasteful 
system of keeping cows for only one milking period, and then passing .on 
good dairy material to the butcher—a system that is largely responsible 
for the tantalising disproportion between the inbuying and outgoing 
price of bur dairy cows at Ihe present moment. Of course, I get landed 
into cows sometimes that are too long with me at one year, but, on the 
average, I get four years’ use out of my stock, and then wlfat I get for 
the carcases is profit. I keep three pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 
the cross calf resulting being almost invariably pure black or pure red, 
and for these first crosses I have a readw market in the bill farms of 
Perthshire and Forfarshire. For these “keepers” my regular price for 
many years Ms been 60s. for bull calves, 40s. for heifer calves, and this 
amply defrays the cost of giving the cows a two-months* rest. For my 
business I require to have my cows calving regularly all the year round. 

, Four ealtes per week keeps me about right, and tints enables me to keep 
up a daily supply of 370 gallons, which is what I aim at with IS® ( sO \ p r 
milking* ; As Avrshires are not much bred in ; the east of Scotland, T 
have to eotee to the West country— usually Lanark and Wisbaw^- ; 
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TO UEFLENI8H ilY STOCK. 

At one time L was in the habit o 1' coming and buying a wagon or »o ju>l 
when 1 required them, but lor a good number oi years now 1 have found 
it a better policy to buy "back-caives/’ and graze them, formerly l had 
a good many losses, especially in hoi weather, through cows going wrong 
at the calving alter coming oft tiie Jong railway journey, and pcrhapn 
having been passed througn several marls before 1 got them, and Unit 
at a time when they were ill fitted to stv.mi up against the fatigue oi so 
much knocking about. When i have cows grazed beside me for a time, 
and well rested, they come through ihe calving risks much better; and 
even though sometimes 1 may not have much for the grazing of them, 
the lessened mortality keeps the profit unci loss account nearer right. 
And as it is a wise policy to stock the iields heavily so as to make dry 
cows work for their Jiving, and not lay on too much fat, llie cost of graz¬ 
ing does not amount to a great deal. But buying ‘"back-calves’-" is a 
risky business too. A good many dairy misfits find their way to the 
“back-caiver” sales—knickers, small teats, and other undesirables are 
sometimes conveniently got rid of when in this state, and i expect 1 
have had my full share of them For seven months of the year along 
the east coast our cows manage for themselves in the fields. Grass 
comes very early with us—we usually have our cows out about the middle 
of April. But there are one or two matters connected with their 
general management that 1 would adv ert to first. Cows in the summer 
months suffer greatly from heat and iiies—I have known a drop of twenty 
gallons due to a single day’s galloping. it may seem a paradox to say 
that cows require shelter quite as much in summer as in winter, but it is 
a fact nevertheless, and anyone who will endeavour to supply them with 
shade will be well repaid for his trouble. Clumps of trees, tall hedges, 
and even sheds are a good investment in this line. Though well-trimmed 
hedges look neat on a farm, I think the cows would much prefer them 
a bit rough. The torment which cows suffer from clegs, warble flies, and 
such like is so great during bright sunshine that something ought always 
to be done to relieve them. In addition to shade, it is also of special 
importance that they should have 

"plenty of good water. 

When we remember that milk contains 87 per cent, of water, and that a 
•iw will use up-for milk-making purposes alone from three to four 
gallons daily in the flush of yielding, over and above what is required in 
the vital processes of digestion, we can understand that the water supply 
must not be scrimp. The best supply is in the form of a running stream 
or river—these farmers who can command a running water into which 
the cows can go and stand in the shade of the trees during the hot part 
Of the day are much to be envied. Another point of some importance 
for keeping stock healthy is the providing of rock salt to cows in the 
pasture fields, -In an ordinary cattle ration there is about three-quarters 
Of an ounce of salt, but a milk cow requires a good deal more than that. 
TJte milk drains away fully an ounce per day out of the system, and un¬ 
less this is supplied 1 the ash materia] of their vegetable food does not 
yield enough, It is most instructive to watch how regularly a cow will 
f^ome for her “mlt lick” once she knows where it is to be found, and at 
ifcb© end of the grazing season there is a very noticeable difference be- 
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tween cows who have had regular access to salt and those who have not. 
The management of dairy cows in summer is a comparatively simple 
matter. Their principal food then is grass, which thej r collect for them¬ 
selves. Old pasture will yield most butter and cheese per gallon of 
milk, but new r grass will give the largest quantity where the number of 
gallons is of importance. In some cases the grass may be so good that 
nothing more is required to make the cows yield their utmost, both in 
quantity and quality, but oftener it will be found that the addition of 
some 

EXTRA FEEDING MATERIAL 

will pay. This usually takes the form of some variety of cotton cake, 
which, from its binding nature, is specially suitable for counteracting the 
laxative properties of luscious grass. My own practice is to allow all 
cows in milk 3 to 4 ft>. per day of “Angus” cake, a brand well and favour¬ 
ably known all along the east coast, and which is guaranteed to contain 
50 per cent, of cotton seed meal. Bean meal, made into a ball of dough 
with warm water, I have also used, but this takes more work, and is not 
so cleanly to handle. By mid-summer, with our limited rainfall on the* 
east coast, pastures often get brown and bare, so 1 always plan to have 
a few acres of rye ready to give the cows a green bite. After the rye 
is shot it ceases to be palatable, so we then give cutting grass, and when 
that gets ripe, green beans are spread on the pastures. When these are* 
ripe second crop hay is available, and then cabbages. All this supple¬ 
mentary food is spread on the fields, and I find the cows use it up with 
quite as little waste as there would be if fed in the stalls, and it lessen* 
the labour of the byremen quite a bit. In the case of cabbages, too, it 
keeps the byres much sweeter when the cows are put out in the morning 
after milking they find their cabbage ration awaiting them. Eaten 
in the open air, the essential oil, or other aromatic compound which 
exists in this plant, gets dissipated out of the system before the next 
milking comes round, and we thus get rid of that objectionable flavour 
to the milk and its products which cabbages and soft turnips are so liable 
to impart. The change on to the 1 

WINTER FEED AND MANAGEMENT 

is done gradually. The cows are kept indoors at night so soon as the 
weather begins to get cold and stormy. As the time goes on, the period 
they are allowed outside becomes less and less, until they are restricted 
to about an hour or so. The winter yield of milk has, to a certain 
extent, to be kept up against Nature by a forcing feed. Naturally, the* 
cows give their full yield of milk in the summer time when the grass is 
at its best: to make them do the same in mid-Winter means a large quan¬ 
tity of rich and costly food. In my experience, it costs two to three* 
times as much to keep a cow during the winter five months as during" 
the summer seven, ana the small extra price per gallon is not anything 
like in proportion to the greater cost of production, The greatest draw-* 
back to a cow yielding full milk in winter is the cold—a frosty night or 
day being immediately followed by a decrease in the milk yield. For 
those animals Which are dry the cold does not maftdr so much, but those* 
ih m ilk must be kept as warm and comfortable as possible. One of the* 
befet things forpromoting this end is t^ense of warmed food. Warm 
.«whea,^^posed^ of chop mixed with meals, and made Mo a sloppy nme* 
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with warm water, and fed at blood heat, is the best expedient for keeping 
up the milk yield. Cold roots 1 use very sparingly, and more as an 
appetiser than as a food. My daily bill of fare at present is something 
like this:—At 5 a.in. a warm mash, composed of dried grains, ground oats, 
bean meal, and molascuit is fed, followed by a foddering of sound oat 
straw; at ten o’clock two stones or so of whole turnips is fed, followed 
by a good allowance of first crop hay; at four o’clock 41bs. of “Angus” 
cake is served out to them, followed by a warm mash, the same as in the 
morning, and a good armful of oat straw rounds off their day’s allowance. 
A cynical friend of mine, smarting under the not uncommon trouble of 
term changes, remarked to me the other day that the most difficult part 
of the management of dairy cows is 

GETTING THEM PROPERLY MILKED. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the best animals fed and cared for in 
the best manner may turn out poor yielders if milked by one who cannot, 
or will not, take the milk from them properly. And good,milkers are 
getting scarcer. The art of milking must be learnt when young; no 
other work makes higher demands on the tact and temper of the worker. 
Ill usage or jerky milking spoils many a good cow. A bad-tempered 
milker is a continual heartbreak, and may neutralise months and years of 
careful breeding and feeding. There seems also to be a growing dislike 
to this kind of work—an advertisement with "no milking” brings ever 
so many more replies. Then, the greater facilities for getting to even¬ 
ing entertainments nowadays renders the milking time next morning a 
sleepy affair, so that, what with incompetent, or bad-tempered, or sleepy 
milkers, tfce lot of the dairy farmer many a time is not an enviable one. 
To add to these troubles, some infectious disease may break out, say, in 
some of the ploughmen’s families, and the wife milker is debarred from 
coming to the byre. I was at one-time in the unfortunate position of 
having seven men’s wives off at one time through an outbreak of scarlet 
fever among the cottar children. The mothers themselves were fit 
enough, but the doctor’s notification made their help impossible for six 
or seven weeks. To get behind these difficulties of milking time the pious 
wish has many a time been expressed that some mechanical means were 
available to lighten this burden of daily worry. For fifty odd years re¬ 
peated attempts have been made to put a milking machine on the market 
•that would milk the cows and not abuse them, and be aye ready when 
required. It is fully ten years since I first began to use a 

MECHANICAL MILKER. 

The “Murchland” was my first venture, and I worked it continuously for 
some years with varying success. It milked the cows fairly well, but it 
was so troublesome to keep clean that it created labour rather than saved 
it. Then, it had a peculiar effect on the cows’ teats. Working by con¬ 
tinuous suction, it caused the skin of the teat to adhere to the metallic 
lining of the cup, and thus interfered with the blood circulation, so that, 
when the cups were taken off, the teats were often blue. However, it 
worked away quietly, and never spoke back—and for that I liked it—so 
I kept it going, hoping against hope that something better would turn 
up. When at last the Lawrence Kennedy machine appeared with its 
pulsating movement, I saw at once that it solved one working difficulty— 
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the interference with the Wood circulation. The "catch” and “relieve” 
of the pulsating movement—so closely resembling the action of the calf's 
mouth sucking—made it evident that there would be no more blue teats 
at anyrate, and the rubber tubing of the Lawrence Kennedy machine 
looked as if it would be much easier kept in order. So 1 had it fitted 
up experimentally at ’Huntly Farm, and, after three months' trial of it 
there, I was so well pleased with its work that I ordered an installation 
for my other farm, and for almost two years now 1 have had this machine 
working twice daily on two separate farms, and managed by two separate 
staffs, milking twelve cows at a time on the one farm, eight at a time on 
the other. I have thus been having experience in duplicate form, and, 
having bee?) for vtars in the habit of keeping an accurate note of the 
milk brought from the out farm, f am in a position to compare results 
with years of hand-milking. Taking the year ending loth November 
last, and comparing it with the out-turn of 1904, with the same number 
*of cows milking, viz., fifty, and fed, and treated in pretty much the same 
manner, I find there is a balance in favour of the machine period of 187 
gallons. When 1 compare the average of the four years before 1904, the 
balance is 196 gallons. This is not very much per cow if spread over 
twelve months, but it is on the right side. I am not able to give such 
accurate figures for Huntly, as for a time some were milked by hand, and 
the milk was all totalled together, but 1 can compare the out-turn of 
butter during twelve months of machine milking and twelve months of 
milking by hand, and here again the out-turn is slightly in favour of 
the machine period. Whim ] made my calculations previous to ordering 
an installation, 1 did so gn the supposition that possibly the machine 
might do almost as well as hand-milking, but the result has bettered my 
expectation. Then, T find another point gradually coming into promin¬ 
ence. The cows 

ACTUALLY THRIVE BETTER 

when machine milked. Almost all take kindly to it from the very first. 
It is so regular and gentle in its action that even the most nervous cow 
soon forgets her nerves. The cow knows exactly what to expect when 
the machine is set agoing at her teats, but it would be a very knowing 
cow that could tell beforehand what to expect from a band of hand- 
milkers, especially if there had been some quarrel in the kitchen or on 
the way to the byres. Of course, with two separate installations, 
Tendered necessary by the distance between the farm steadings, I am not 
favourably placed foT working with the utmost economy. I have two 
engines to keep going where one could suffice, and I have one operator 
and one stripper more than would be necessary if all the stock were 
housed together, but my experience enables me to see that three oper¬ 
ators, working nine machines, and two strippers, would easily milk 150 
cows in an hour and a hajf. There is thus a saving of ten milkers. 
Against this, my coal account for the year is £15 more, and repairs and 
renewals total £8 7s., so that there is a very large balance to make good 
depreciation of plant and meet the interest on the first cost. A dis¬ 
cussion followed. 

Mr. Hilmour, Alderston, Bellahill, said that if a man was to keep a 
dairy stock successfully he must attend to the housing, feeding, milking, 
and general management himself. Personally his dairy paid better 
' any othieyUprainch of his farming. * 
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Air. iiobt. Wilson, Manswraes, said he did not know much about 
milking machines, but lie knew that cows well milked were very much 
more remunerative than those that were badly milked. He was satisfied 
that both the health of cows and their produce were improved by giving 
salt in the fields. 

Mr. Jas. M‘Adam, Craig] ey, Castle-Houglas, would have liked Mr. 
Millar to have described the best type of a dairy cow. He thought that 
the shelter oX trees and hedges in summer produced weeds in cows’ 
udders. He would like to hear Mr. Millar’s remedy Xor cows running 
.about in the heat oX the day in summer. 

Mr. Win. Stewart, Milton, Duntocher, said that, in the west oX Scot¬ 
land they could not have their cows out seven months of the year. He 
corroborated from experience what Mr. Millar had said in regard to the 
Lawrence-Kennedy milking machine. It did its work quietly and well, 
.and if properly looked after was a thorough success. A girl newly left 
the school could work it. IX a pure milk supply was to solve the ques¬ 
tion of infant mortality, such a supply must come through the milking 
machine, 

Mr. Jas. Stirling, manager of the Glasgow Hairy Co., said he would 
have liked to have heard a little more of the milking machine. It 
seemed to be a success where the master or the mistress took an in¬ 
dividual interest in it, but in the hands of indifferent servants the results 
were not so satisfactory. He was glad to hear, after years of complain¬ 
ing, farmers candidly confessing that dairying was the best paying sub¬ 
ject they had. 

Mr. Si liars, Fenwick, did not think many fanners would say that 
dairying paid well. What they said was that there was nothing else 
paying. Would many of the prominent Glasgow dairymen present that 
evening be content to do the same work that the dairy fanner did for 
the same remuneration 't They all welcomed the good news about the 
milking machine, but lie would like to be told how bad Mr. Millars band- 
milkers were in order to compare their work with that of the machine. 

Mr. John M'Caig, Stranraer, approved of giving salt to stock in sum¬ 
mer as well as in winter. He agreed with Mr. M/Adam as to the risk of 
shelter. He gave his stock a wash of M‘DougaU or some other safe dip 
along the spine, and this ensured perfect security from clegs and other 
insect pests. He did not know much about the milking machine, but 
was not sure that he would view its introduction as an unmixed blessing 
if it was going to put the old women aside. 

Mr. Taylor, Y.S., Cathkin, condemned the system of hawking young 
cows at the drop through the auction marts. If farmers had more bouse 
room they would not buy cows at the drop so extensively as they did. 

Mr. J. Wyllie, Knowewart, wished to know if queys took readily to 
the milking machine. It would not do on wei land to feed green stuff 
to cows in the field, as it would get spoiled by potohing. 

Mr. B. Wilson, Dunlop, advocated the keeping of milk records. In 
his own ease a record kept for a year had shown that they had cows 
giving as much as $30, arid one as low as £7 10s. per annum, and all fed 
and cared for in the same way. The keeping of a'record would stimulate 
a man to improve his stock, and, if possible, do better the next year than 
ke had done during the previous one. 

Mr, Spier, "Newton, agreed with the lecturer as to the use of an 
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Aberdeen-Angus bull with Ayrshire cows where they were not breeding 
stock to rear themselves. He would advise all farmers within a radius 
of ten or fifteen miles of Glasgow who were not raising their own stock 
to use an Aberdeen-Angus bull. He did not see that the Lawrence- 
.Kennedy milker milked a bit cleaner than the Murchland one. They 
should not attach too much importance to increased yields from the cows 
with machines, as the yield might have been affected by a variety of 
other circumstances. 

Mr. Dunlop, Midlands, said the time they needed a good catch crop- 
was in spring. He had tried sowing rye in September, and he believed 
it would do. He had a neighbour who tried green beans to his cows, but 
lost two of the best, and stopped it. 

The Chairman said there was always room at the top for the best 
butter and cheese. He was under the impression that their cows were 
not so good as they were thirty years ago. The commercial, the dairy¬ 
man's, and tlie show cow should all be one and the same animal. 
The secret of the popularity of Danish butter was that it could be got all 
the year round, and of the same flavour, in spite of the extra cost of 
feeding, dairying should pay as well in the winter as in the summer. 

Mr. Millar, in reply, said he 'was thoroughly convinced that winter 
dairying did not pay. If it were not for the profits of the summer time 
he could not make it pay in winter. He was not of opinion that cows 
were better thirty years ago than now. He grew seven to ten acres of 
green beans every year, and he had never lost a cow by feeding with them, 
nor had any trouble. There was nothing produced more milk or butter 
than beans. In his district they were favourably situated as to grass 
in spring. The month of July, and perhaps the first fortnight of 
August, was their worst grazing period. It was then he found the sup¬ 
plementary food, such as rye and green hay, and then beans, usefuL 
He was pleased to find that the milking machine gave an increased yield, 
although it was a small one. He dia not think that his hand-milkers 
were worse than those of his neighbours. His dairymaid found that the 
Murchland machine was difficult to keep clean. There were ninety 
parts that had to be taken down twice a day and cleaned. With the 
Lawrenee-Kennedy cold water and then hot were run through the pipes, 
and they did not get tainted. The cows never resented the Lawrenee- 
Kennedy from the first. They had never been beat, with any cow, nor 
had they any expense from machines being damaged or broken. He did 
not want them to follow Mr. Spier’s advice as to using an Aberdeen- 
Angus bull, because the produce would likely find its way north, and 
lower his returns. He could not keep a milk record, because the 
machine milked two cows into one can. He had never experienced any 
difficulty in milking queys with the machine; in fact, they were easier 
handled than cows whip*had been accustomed to hand-milking. They 
had to have strippers after the machine, but they had to have that with 
hand-hiilkers. A person of average intelligence could work the machine. 
The tern changes had less terrors for him now than formerly. _ Hu 
practice was to house his cows in the heat of the day in summer, as they 
were out aB night, ,! When they were tied by the neck they did not 
gallop. (Laughter.) 1 . ' • 

; vycidl Yftfctfaia* •$* the lecturer gpd the chairman terminated the 
prtM?«e^tl|gS>' ' \ V';; -a .. 
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Veterinary Departmental Reporte for 
Month of December,^ 1906. 


ABSTRACTS FROM REPORTS. 


Minister of Agriculture,— 

Sir,—I have the honour to forward my monthly report for Decem¬ 
ber, JLDOG, also those of the District Veterinary Surgeons and Stock 
In.-pi dors. 

Sheep Scab .—There have been seven fresh outbreaks of this disease 
and -13 licenses raised. 

Lung sickness .—Two ires'h outbreaks occurred during the‘month, one 
in the Newcastle district end the other in the Dundee district. 

Glanders .—One animal destroyed in the Utrecht district and two in 
Zululand. 

Horsesickness .—Fifty-seven deaths reported as under:— 


Vryheid. 

Univoti. 

Utrecht. 

Weenen. 

Alexandra and Harding 

Dundee. 

Durban. 

Upper Umkomanzi .. . 

Eshowe. 

Melmoth. 

Nongonia. 

Pul pietersburg. 

Mahlabatiui. 

Umlalazi. 

Maritzburg. 


4 

3 
2 
2 

5 
1 

19 

1 

4 
2 
7 
2 
3 
1 
1 


Total. 57 

Fast Coast Fever. —During the month the following outbreaks* 

occurred:— 

Lower Tugela and Mapumulo . 2 

Inanda ...-.. 1 

Vryheid and Ngotshe. 5 

Durban County. 4 

Paulpietersburg. 1 

Zululand. 2 

Total . 15 
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The following deaths are reported from East Coast Fever:- 


Lower Tugela and Aiapuinulo.115 

Vryheid and N got she .290 

Alexandra County. 4 

Dundee. 5 

Durban Conntv. 42 

Zulu land . . . T.479 

Paulpietersburg. 4 


Total.939 


With reference to East Coast Fever, it would appear that there are 
still many who will not realise the difference between East Coast Fever 
and ordinary Redwater or Texas Fever, and there are some apparently 
who still maintain that the two diseases are identical. 

East: Coast Fever and ordinary Redwater or Texas Fever are two 
-distinct diseases, caused by separate and distinct parasites. Clinically 
and on post-mortem the symptoms and lesions are very identical, as is 
the case with all diseases caused by protozoie organisms affecting the 
blood. The different characters between East Coast Fever and ordinary 
Redwater or Texas Fever are briefly as follows:— 

ORDINARY REDWATER OR TEXAS EAST COAST FEVER. 

FEVER. 

* 

1. Communicated by the common l. Communicated by the Brown tick 

tick (Rhipicephalus deooloratus), and (Rhipicephalus appendiculatus), Black 
transmitted through the egg stage. pitted tick and others, but not by the 

common Blue tick, and the infection 
is not transmitted through the egg 
stage. 

2. The disease can be communicated 2. The disease cannot be communi* 

from one animal to another by blood cated from one animal to another by 
inoculation. blood inoculation. 

8. The chief action of the parasite is 3. The parasite does not break up the 
to break up the red blood cells, and in red blood cells; there is no anaemia 
consequence we have marked anaemia and no discoloured urine, unless double 
and frequently red urine. infection or ordinary Redwater and 

East Coast Fever exist at one time. 

4. A recovered animal is only immune 4. A recovered animal is immune for 

while exposed to infected veld. life* 

5. A recovered animal while exposed 6. Recovered animals do not carry 
to infected veld carries the parasite parasites in their blood, the blood is 
constantly in its blood, and its blood nut virulent and does not maintain 
is constantly virulent and maintains the infection through the ticks, 

the Infection through the ticks. 

6. Animals immuned to ordinary Red* 
water or Texas Fever are entirely sits* 
eeptible to Hast Obast Fever. 
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M1CH0SC0PICAL DIFFERENCES. 

ORDINARY RED WATER OR TEXAS EAST COAST FEVER. 

FEVER. 

Parasites of ordinary Redwater in The parasites are small rod-shaped 
their typical form are large pear- bodies within the blood cells frequently 
shaped bodies in pairs within the blood three or four parasites irregularly 
corpuscles, and it is usually found that placed in one cell, and in typical ad- 
not more than 30 per cent, of the cor- vanced cases of the disease 90 to 100 
puseles contain the parasites. In re- per cent, of the corpuscles may contain 
covered or inrmuned animals these these parasites, 
parasites do appear as rod-shaped or 
oval bodies resembling the East toast 
Fever parasite, but they are never 
numerous. 

11 is hoped that all interested in the welfare of Nata! will accept 
that there is a new disease existing in several parts of the Colony in the 
form of Fast: Coast Fever, and 1 would earnestly appeal to.the cattle- 
owners of the Colony to consider the position and do their utmost to 
dispel the apathy and unbelief which exists in many quarters. We can 
understand the natives' mind being unable to grasp all the facts concern¬ 
ing East Coast Fever, but we are entitled to expect that the white 
population of Natal as a whole will realise that we are faced with a new 
disease, and that by taking practical precautions to protect their cattle 
will Bet a good example to the natives. 

The first step necessary is for all to realise we are faced with a 
serious disease. The greatest disadvantage we labour under in our en¬ 
deavour to combat the disease is the attitude of those who will not learn 
until they have had actual experience to their own cost. If East Coast 
Fever spreads generally throughout Natal, and at the present time the 
position is very unsatisfactory, that section of the community who will 
not believe we are faced v.ith a new and serious trouble will undoubtedly 
have contributed their share towards its spread. It is recognised bv all 
that one of the chief obstacles in combating any stock disease in this 
Colony is the find that we have a large native population earning on, as 
their chief livelihood, cattle-breeding, but it is regrettable to note that 
this obstacle is greatly magnified by the attitude of individuals who treat 
the matter with ridicule, and behave, in so far as their cattle are con¬ 
cerned, as if no danger exists. Even individuals, who claim to have 
considerable influence with the natives, and other cattle-owners, have 
preached the doctrine that East Coast: Fever does not and never has 
existed, and in many cases we have been compelled, with a view to remov¬ 
ing this opinion, to allow the cattle of such people to die out in order 
to prove definitely the mortality which attends this disease, and also to 
allow them to try every remedy which can bo imagined, with the known 
result of failure. It is true that when anyone has had actual ex¬ 
perience he knows with certainty the result of East Coast Fever, hut it 
is also true that it is those who have had no experience who oppose the 
existence of the disease and the necssary steps taken to prevent its spread.. 
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East Coast Fever is undoubtedly the most treacherous and insidious dis¬ 
ease which has ever visited South Africa, and its effects are the most 
certain, and I am positive of what the result will be unless the European 
.population as a whole are prepared to face the hard practical facts before 
them at the present moment. As previously stated, we realise we have 
to face ignorance and apathy on the part of the natives, but if we have 
also to meet this on the part of a certain section of the European popu¬ 
lation the position will become hopeless, except as regards those stock- 
owners who will protect themselves by realising the facts before them. 
Those who hold that no East Coast Fever exists in Natal, or that ordin- 
:ary Redwater and East Coast Fever are identical, are a menace to the 
welfare of the stock-owners of this Colony. 

The present position as regards East Coast Fever is most serious, and 
the experience of the last three or four months has proved to us that 
not the least danger tending towards its spread is the apathy and in- 
'difference displayed from many sources, and T feel it my duty in con¬ 
sequence to write in the strain I have as a warning to the public. All 
-who have followed the course of this disease know the opposition we met 
with in dealing with it in the Yryheid district, but, in fairness to that 
•district, their opposition has been no greater than that offered in some of 
the districts of Natal to the regulations necessary in preventing its 
spread. 

We who have studied this disease, and watched every detail of its 
progress, and also profited by the experience gained in other Colonies, 
know what the end will be if, in our efforts, we have not the full support 
and co-operation of every section of the farming community. It is for¬ 
tunate, as shown by the work done by the several committees, and the 
results of the meetings held with reference to East Coast Fever through¬ 
out the Colony, that the greater proportion of the farming community do 
realise the seriousness of the position, but it is also true that those who 
will not realise what is before them are the people who appear to bring 
their views to the greatest prominence. 

S. B. WOOLLATT, 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 


STANGER.—D.V.S. DONALDSON. • 

East Coast Fever .—The total number of deaths reported is 115. 
"Two new outbreaks; one at James TTmlow’s, at Junction, Glendale, 
Mapunuilo Road, and one at Sinkwazi’e, near Darn all, amongst Indians* 
cattle. 214 cattle and 12 calves have been sent to Umhlatuzan. 329 
cattle and 63 calves have been sent with D.V.S. Hutchinson to the Rand. 

Otimati Camps.—No 2 Camp (the loot stock) has been closed. No. 3 
-Camp will in a few days also be closed, as the cattle will be handed baek 
;fo their owners. ■ 
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No* 1 Camp (Transport).—I am writing yon a sep&rate report, at¬ 
tached. 

Nonoti Camps.—The cattle at these camps are healthy, and no 
disease has appeared during the month. 

Mapnmnlo.—The disease is very bad in this part, and it is impos¬ 
sible to state the total number of deaths; in many cases whole herds of 
natives' cattle have died. 

Tongaat.—E.C.F. has broken out in the village amongst Indians* 
cattle.. Eighteen cattle went to Umklatuzan on 31st December. More 
are being railed. _ 

LADYSMITH.—D.V.S. WEBB. 

Scab .—Three docks under license in Ladysmith district; none under 
license in Bergville district. 

Mange in Goats. —This disease is very prevalent amongst the flocks 
•owned by natives in both districts. 

East Coast Fever. —None exists in either district. 

Iforue-sickness. —No cases have been reported. 

Fractured Radius. —The thoroughbred entire recently purchased by 
Mr. A. W. llling had the misfortune to fracture the radius just above 
the knee. I tried to fix a special splint and place the horse in slings, 
but the horse strongly objected to both. Mr. llling was loth to destroy 
the horse so turned him on the veld. Ten days after the accident the 
bone had penetrated through the skin, and it was apparent that no chance 
of recovery existed. As an experiment, I placed the horse under 
•chloroform and amputated the leg, but the horse died the same night, 
.apparently from surgical shock. 

YRYHEID.—D.V.S. BECKEE. 

Horsesickness .—Four cases of this disease have come under my 
notice this month. It is anticipated that the mortality from this cause 
is likely to be heavy this season. 

Scab .—Three licenses have been raised during the month, and one 
flock reported as still under license. 

East Const Fever .—Mortality amongst cattle has been fairly heavy, 
and a number of deaths, particularly amongst native cattle, have not 
been reported. The returns given are therefore only approximate (290), 
and I am of opinion that they err by being, if anything, too moderate. 
Five fresh centres of infection have been noted during the current 
month, and the progress of the disease, if steady, is none the lees sure 
and certain. Babanango still appears clean, and it is to be hoped that 
if the quarantine line is rigidly enforced East Coast Fever will not 
break out there. The great danger lies in possible infection prior to 
the formation of this quarantine; as far as we can see at present this is 
not the case. A number of cattle left the district for slaughter pun- 
poses during the month. 
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GREYTOWN.—D.V.S. CORDY. 

8<'ab ,—Six fresh outbreaks have occurred. 

Glanders .—A clinical case of this disease having occurred among 
mules working between Greytown and some gold mines over the Ngobevu 
Drift, in Zululand, I tested three spans of these animals, thirty in all, 
before they relumed to Maritzburg. None of these showed any re¬ 
action. 

East Coast Fever .—At the end of the month suspicious cases of this 
disease occurred on Mr. Edwards* farm, on the Greytown-Muden Road,, 
and about six miles from the site of the Muden outbreak. The cattle 
have been placed in strict quarantine until the nature of the disease has 
been definitely proved. 

It has been necessary to place the cattle of Mr. John Key ter, of 
Frogmore, Krantzkop district, in quarantine owing to the owner not 
complying with the Regulations. As East Coast Fever was in such close 
proximity to the Krantzkop-Mapumulo boundary, it was not considered 
safe to allow wagons to travel nearer the boundary than the foot of 
BalooraVs Hill. In spite of having been informed in writing as to these 
Regulations, one of Mr. Keyter’s wagons was sent to the top of the hill 
and there outspanned. 

li is much to be regretted that so large a stock-owner should 
take up such an attitude, as, unless the Department receives the co¬ 
operation of the farthers in trying to prevent the spread of East Coast 
Fever, the task would appear to be almost a hopeless one. 

llorsesichiess .—Three mules are reported to have died from this 
disease, probably contracted through worikng in the Thorns. 

Six mule wagons art., now being run by the Department between 
Greytown and Muden, and as they have recently been doing three trips 
a week the aceummulation of produce at Muden should soon be consider¬ 
ably lessened. _ 

NEWCASTLE.—D.V.S. McNEIL. 

Sheep Scab .—I am glad, to say that there are no cases of Scab in the 
Newcastle district and only one continued outbreak is present in the 
Utrecht district. 

Mange affecting Goats ,—Seven licenses were raised during the month. 

Glanders .—One animal was destroyed during the month. This case 
was continued from the previous month owing to the reaction not being 
decided in character. 

; Lungsickne&s .—One outbreak occurred during the month. .An “old 
lunger*’ from a previous outbreak was the victim. I inspected the lung 
on post-mortem. The farm is in strict quarantine, and there have been 
ho further deaths. 

Contagious Pleuropneumonia of Goafa— During the past month m 
extensive outbreak of- the above disease appeared in this district, happily 
confined to a single flock, and causing the death of eighty goats and kids. 
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This disease very much simulates Lungsickness affecting cattle in 
the general appearances of the animals during life and on post-mortem 
examination. As in the case of bovine pleuro-pnemnonia, a certain pro¬ 
portion make a'recovery, and the history of the outbreak leads mo to 
infer that this outbreak was occasioned by the breaking down of an en~ 
capsuled previously diseased portion of lung tissue. Medicines are of 
no avail in the treatment of the disease; segregation of the diseased 
animals from the healthy gives good results. 

MOOI HIV Eli.—D. V. S. VEBNEY. 

Ilorsesichness has occurred in the VVeenen Division, two horses 
having succumbed from this malady. There is every prospect- of a bad 
season in this respect. 

1East Coast Fever .—During the month no fresh outbreaks have oc¬ 
curred, although there had been several deaths amongst cattle in. and 
near Muden, but the- majority of these had been due to eating poison, 
such ns young Amakla plants, etc. The main fencing of the infected 
area at Hottcher’s is now completed, and it only remains to fence portions 
of the Moot lliver that cattle could get through when the river is low. 
Grass is very bad at the Crown lands where cattle in temperature camp 
graze, the result: of want of rain. Tick life is becoming very active in 
the thorn veld now, and .1 anticipate if there are any more infected areas 
we shall soon get evidence of them, and it is very important that stock- 
owners should send slides from all animals sick or dead. 

Biliary Fever .—An imported thoroughbred came under my treat¬ 
ment for Biliary Fever. This animal was in a very critical condition, 
but I am pleased to sav he has made a good recovery. 


DURBAN.—D.V.S. AMOS. 

The importations by sea have been as follows:— 

Sheep, 1,041 ewes, 130 rams. 

Mules .. 

Donkeys.. 

Horses . 

Dogs. 

Tig* ... 

Rabbits. 

Deer. 

Goats. 


1,171 

559 

254 

157 

21 

0 

4 

4 

2 


Total.. 2,178 

All the sheep came from Australia. The mules, donkeys, and 41 
horses came from Argentine. 106 horses came from Australia, and the 
remainder from England. The dogs and pigs came from England, The 
deer from India, and the goats from Cape Colony. 

Ilormicknm' has been fairly prevalent, and some 19 cases have 
dome to my notice 
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East Coast Fever .—This disease has been held in check, and the 
four fresh outbreaks that occurred during the month were all well inside 
the infected area. Forty-two deaths took place from the disease, 36 were 
killed with high temperatures, and 164 were removed for slaughter pur¬ 
poses. Those who sold their cattle for slaughter within the area acted 
very wisely, and it is a great- pity the scheme* is not to be continuous, for 
it undoubtedly is the only chance of obtaining any finality with the 
disease, and the Colony would have been opened to free movement again 
all the sooner, which at present seems to be too far off to even think of. 
Many people still try to persuade themselves the disease is anything else 
but East Coast Fever, which is most extraordinary after the object 
lessons which anyone could see who wished to in more than one outbreak 
in this county. The special quarantined area is now well flagged and 
guarded, and I hope sincerely our efforts will keep the disease within it. 

ALEXANDRA AND ALFRED.—D.V.S. TYLER. 

East Coast Fever .—The outbreak of East Coast Fever in Alexandra 
County has been dealt with, and the cattle have been returned to their 
owners after passing through two test camps. The fence around the 
infected area is almost completed, and I do not think we need be afraid 
of any extension of the disease from this centre. The quarantine 
regulations are, of course, still being maintained, and are being loyally 
observed by the residents. 

Horsesickness .—Several deaths have occurred from this disease, and 
there is every indication of a bad year before us. 


Fruit Gulture . 

SPEECH BY THE MINISTER OP AGRICULTURE. 

On the 19th inst, at the Annual Meeting of the Pinetown Horticultural 
Society, the Minister of Agriculture, in the course of a short speech,- 
said that horticulture had now arrived at a very important stage in the 
Colony, inasmuch as they were now able to produce fruit more than 
enough for local requirements, while distant markets were practically 
unworked. It would interest those of them who were fruit-growers to 
know that the annual value of the Natal fruit erop was £150,000. That 
value could be exceeded by careful selection, and it was their duty to 
look into the matter very closely. They were aware that next month 
the South African Produce Exhibition would be opened in London, and 
at 5 - that Exhibition one of the most important exhibits would be frpm 
'■ In fact, lie might say that the Natal exhibit was between 60 

^ measurement of pineapples, and each pineapple 1 would weigh 

nbt less than 21h., while the price would be such as to force a sale.. He 
of that would be that between Natal and London a 
\-'teu^|S' : '|ipSli ; wd*>ld. spring up, and that the culture of pineapples; 

The Government had, within the last few years,paidgreaf 0 
x-ati#ip^1le;.JbojrticuIture. It had experimental orchards et Cedar^ : ’; 
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Weenen., and Winkel Spruit. At Cedara, experiments were being carried 
out in the culture of up-country fruits, and there the methods adopted 
for cultivation, manuring, pruning, and the warring against insects had 
proved very successful. At Weenen they were also experimenting, and 
paying great attention to irrigation, and on the coast, at Winkel Spruit, 
all the varieties of coast fruits were being experimented with. At Winkel 
Spruit an addition had been made uf the St. Michael pine, and also of 
a banana, which at the present time was creating a great deal of interest 
in London. The Government had on all occasions sent officers to the 
various fruit-growing centres to advise fruit-growers in all manner of 
things pertaining to fruit culture, and last year consignments of fruit 
were being collected and sent to London, free of cost, and won medals. 
That showed that their fruit was of good quality, and what they wished 
to arrive at now was to send fruit to the Home market, not in sample, 
but in bulk. A complaint which recently had become an actual griev¬ 
ance, was that the fruit was sent up-country in iron trucks. That griev¬ 
ance was now one of the past. At the show they naturally staged only 
the best, fruit, and he hoped that they would bear that in mind when 
they were sending fruit to market, and send only the best quality for dis¬ 
posal. Let them get a good name from the start, for the smaller fruit 
could be used up as pulp or jam, for which also there was a big opening. 
In conclusion, he said that the show had been a surprise; he had ex¬ 
pected a small show, and instead found a large one of excellent exhibits. 
He declared the show open. 


District Report . 

WEENEN, 201 h January.—There has, unfortunately, been another 
outbreak of East Coast Fe\ or at Mudcn, this time on the farm Suther¬ 
land. Seven head are reported to have died within the last three weeks, 
and the owners failed to report the matter. As this outbreak is within 
the previously proclaimed sub-quarantine area, it is hoped that it will 
be confined to this district. Locusts have been laying eggs throughout 
certain portions of the Division. A large number of eggs deposited on 
low-lying fields are reported to have been destroyed by Mr. Rottehcr, who 
flooded the land for this purpose. Isolated cases of Horserickness have 
occurred. A horse belonging to a local volunteer succumbed two days 
after it was insured. After a period of scorching sun for a few weeks, 
good rains have fallen, which will be the salvation of some of the crops. 
Fruit is backward this year, and the supply does not promise to be 
plentiful. C. G. Jackson, Magistrate. 

Manures ef 1906• 

4 In the manure list given on pages 1,208 and 1,209 of last month’s Journal 
an unfortunate error occurred with regard to No. 42 Potato Fertiliser sold 
by the South African Fertiliser Coy. The figures should read Nitrogen 
4-05 per cent., instead of 3-75; the estimated value of the Nitrogen is 
£3 Is. 7d., and the total estimated value of the manure should read 
£% 3s. 8d., instead of £6 16s. 9d. In the list re-published in this issue the 
error has been corrected. A. PARDY, Analyst. 
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Meteorological Returns . 


Meteorological Observations taken at Government Stations for Month of December , ryod. 



Observatory 

Stanger 

Verulam 

Grey town 

Newcastle 

Nil wed we 

Ksccnurt 

Mid-lllovo 

Impendhle 

Povt Shepstone.. 

Uniziuto 

Richmond 

Maritzburg 

Iiowick 

Dundee 

Weenen Gaol .. 

Charlestown 

New Hanover .. 

Nqutu 

Nongoma 

Umlalazi 

Hlabisa 

Melmoth 

Ubombo 

Anoalikulu 

Point 

Empangeni 

Maritzburg 

(Burger St.) 



Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of December , / 90 /. 


STATIONS. 


Central Experiment Farm, Hill(Mangr. 
Experiment Farm, Weenen (Manager). 
Experiment Farm (Winkel Spruit) (Mgr. 
Nottingham Road (C. J. King).. 
Adamsnurst (Win. Adams) 

Hilton (W. Engel). 

Town Bush Valley .. 

Mid-lllovo (A. N. Montgomery) 

Ottawa 

Mount Edgecombe (Natal Estates) 
Contubia (Cl. Wilkinson) „ 

MUkwood Kraal „ 

Blackburn 

Saccharine ~ „ 


Impendhle (H. Hill) .. 

VleMP, Otto, J.P.) 
Dalton (J. Pfotenhauer) 


TEMPJKKATIJKK 1 
(InFahr. begreoB ) 1 

Maximum 

for 

Mouth 

Minimum I 
fbr 1 

Month. I 

92 

49 

99 

48 

89 

64 

88 

a 

88 

48 

ioi 

hi 

98 

“ 

58 

:: ! 
102 

02 

89 

* * 

• # ! 

- 

89 
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Can! and Labour Return* 


Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of December, 1906:— 


Name of Colliery. 

Li 

Above Gro 

ibour E 
and. 

i- 

mployed. 
Below Grin 

md. 

I. 

Unproductive 

Work.* 

Output. 

E. 

N. 

E. 

N. 

K. 

N. 

1. 

Tons. Cwfc, 

Natal Navigation 

29 

81 

258 

19 

251 

186 

4 

9 


16,2 o 

5 

Glencoe, Natal 

20 

120 

89 

14 

498 

7 

— 

— 

— - 

16,261 

15 

Klandslaagte .. 

18 

22 

240 

16 

230 

450 

10 

2 8 

34 

14,842 

17 

Durbar. Navigation 

10 

140 

59 

12 

308 

52 

— 

10 

— 

12,411 

— 

South African .. 

7 

30 

05 

10 

200 

75 

ft 

29 

38 

8,630 

1 

Natal Cambrian 

16 

33 

120 

12 

200 

71 


— 

— 

7,254 

15 

Newcastle 

10 

40 

25 

• 9 

289 

3 

3 

6 

- 

7,133 

6 

Dundee Coal Co. 

8 

11 

HO 

6 

28 

257 

14 

21 

199 

6,'95 

3 

St. George’s .. .. 1 

16 

51 

104 

10 

180 

109 

1 

« 

— 

6.304 

— 

West Lennoxton 

f> 

l 

02 

2 

31 

95 

— 

— 

—* 

2,628 

— 

Natal Steam Coal 

2 

40 

3 

2 

100 

3 

2 

ft 

2 

2,015 

4 

Ramsay .. .. i 

1 

5 

55 

8 

45 

303 

4 

10 

25 

1.559 

— 

Tallinn (Natal) 

; » 1 

8 

12 

1 

30 ; 

32 

2 

3 

3 

1,264 

5 

Zululand .. .. I 

a i 

48 

. — 

2 

58 ; 

-- 

1 3 

5 

— 

1.000 

— 

Woodlands 

i ! 

0 

5 

2 

7 

9, 

1 — 

— 

— 

60 

— 

Signal lfill 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 

3 

1 _ 

32 

— 

Nooitgedacht .. 


2 

— 

1 

2 ! 



“**■ 


6 


Totals 

Corresponding month. ’05 

! 157 

647 

! 1,300 

121 

2,403 

1,455 

1 « 

135 

301 

| 104,571 

li 

; i3(; 

i__ 

505 ! 

1 976 

115 

1,920 | 

1,237 

45 

21+ 

181 

| 88,944 

14 


Maritzburg, 

7th January, 1907. 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. 

CHA8. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month 


of December, 1906 

Coal Bunkered 


Tons. 

38,965 

Cwt, 

5 

Exported to 

Port St. John’s ... 


8 

0 

East London 

... 

MM 

2 

AlgoaBay 

... ... 

4, AS 

19 

Mossel Bay 


10 

0 

Cape Town 

... ... 

18,824 

6 

Port Pirie 

... ... 

1,004 

10 

Mauritius 


115 

5 

Total 

.. 

65,361 

~ 

Custom House, Port Natal, 

5th January, 1907. 

(Signed) 

GEO. MAYSTON, 

Collector of Customs. 


A good harness wax can be made with the following ingredients : Turpentine 
oil, 900 parts; yellow wax, 90 parts ; Prussian blue, 10 parts ; indigo, 5 parts; bone 
black, 60 parts. Dissolve the wax in the oil by the aid of a low heat in a water bath. 
Mist the remaining ingredients, which must be well powdered, and work np with a 
portion of the solution of wax. Finally add the mixture to the solution, and mix 
thoroughly in the bath* When a homogeneous liquid is got, pour into ear them 
boxes. 
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Return of Forms ot Prooont under Uoonoo for 


Lungoloknoos end Soabm 


Stock Inspector. 

District. 

Disease. 

Owner. 

Farm. 

A. H. Bail 

Weenen . . 

Scab 

J. P. Latter 


Berg VI it 




Gum lane .. 


Gretna Green 




lnkinshi & Others.. 

Bell Vue 

A. P. Craw 

Ladysmith 


A. W. Illing 


Minita s 




Gcngeri 


Roodeport 

L Trenor 

Harding . . 


Maholua .. 


Dalalu 

J. K. Coop«r 

Nkandhla Sc Nqutu 


M. Modweni 





B. Bufcelezi 


,, 




B. Ndhlovu 


,, 




M. Ndhlovu 


,, 



-f 

V. Nekoaana 


Maiogato 



Lungsickness 

N. 0obese 




Scab 

M, Dubose 


Lower Blood River 




.S, Zungu 


I Mala 



»» 

S. (). Molife 


Telezi 



it 

D. Ndhlovu 






M, Set ole 


1 Dclala 




M. Mgunc 


. Blood River 



Lungsicknes^ 

s. Sebese 


! Nqutu Hill 

S, A. Brown 

Underlie rg 

Scab 

J. A. Stone 






T. <le 0. Arbnekle.. 

Kerridge 




B. Phip.sc m 


Htrathcanipbcll 




M. Fraser 


Winlerhook 



77 

R. C. Gold 


Woo end 



yf 

.1. R Royston 


Greenend 



t 

J. van Whye 


Si l bum 

H. van Rooyen 

Vryheid .. 


Jonas 


Wilpoort 




Mjebe 


Fresgewaeht 



'D 

Machaba .. 


Rooinoort 




Mge.-do <fc Co. 


llantscnuip 

A. B. Koe 

Portion of F.stcourt 


J. VV. Moor 


Moorlcigh 

A. J. Marshall 

Dundee . . ., 


R. J. du Hois 


! Giba 




J. W, deBruyu 


■ Kooifontcin 




M. Yoruuuik 


; Paddock 


* 


L. W. Meyer 


| l*a»gvenvncht 



I 

A. L. Jansen 


: Strnthoarn 




J. 0. Nel 


1 Karnsdiffe 




A. O.Vermaak 


j Sigtuna 



j 

’’ 

T. C. Vormaak 


, HurrioUlalc 




H. Verniauk 


! Paddock 



Lung-icknes* 

Govt. Lout Stock 


Goodekeus 

K. Varty 

Western ITmvoti . . 

M 

T. J. Nel 


! Mt. Krncwtina 

J. J. Hodson 

Ptn of Lions River 


A. K. Murray 


i Shawlands 




Mrs Vear .. 

.. 

| Brookdale 

R. W. Stratford , . 

Newcastle 

Lungsickness 

H. Kumnlo 


Moasendftie 

R. Mayne 

Krantzkop 

Scab 

W. W. Mare 


Doomhoek 



Lungsiokness 

P. H. Nell 


Brooder’s Hock 

G.Daniell 

Vryheid 

Scab 

J. R. Steenkamp 


Bloemhof 



(( 

G. Coiubrink 


Goedehuop 




D. Coetzee 


Rustplaats 

R. Mayne 

Fastern ITmvoti .. 


J. T. Nel 


Craiglands 



tf 

P. R. Botha 


Otivefontein 




do. 


Mountain View 




J. J. Brunkhorst 


Vlak Vlak Vlakto 




Mfcwad .. 


Olivefontein 




Ualeni 


O.ivefontein 




J. ,T. van Rooyen 


Overvleit 




Mtshugungulu 


Olivefonfcoin 




S. C. van Rooyen 


Small Hoek 




s. 'V. Cadle 


Fairfield 

A. Hair 

City and Umgeni .. 

*» 

Notnbeyangene 


Zwaart kop Location 

J. Button .. 

Portion of Estcourt 


G. Ross .. 


Kostin 



Lungaickness 

J. Bird 



A. S. Parkinson .. 

New Hanover 

Scab 

Swaimau .. 


Location 


MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Name. 

District. 

Name. | 

District. 

W. B. Oates •. 

H. Turner ., 

A. U* Campbell 

Mboyea 

Bergville 

Lidgetton 

Bergville. 

A. G. Stafford.. 

Oazindhleli .. 

C. Harding .. 

R. Thompson .. . , j 

i 

Harding 

Nqutu 

Weenen 

NewL*;ed» 
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EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Name. j District. 


Horses ami Mules of Natal I Mt. EJgvcuinbr 
Estate Co. 

Mules of IS. Caswell . . j Uingeni 

Mules of Kaneoinar . . do. 

Horses ot Boningficltl .. , Durban 
Horses of Durkin Cornu. , ,, 

Horses ot Cornelius & Holt ,, 

Horst: ot Mr. Bradley . . „_ 


Name. ! District. 

i 

'' f 

Horses of }J. Miehaux .. ' Durban 
Horses of Johnstone & i ,, 

Bales 

Horses of Parker, Wood ,, 

* Co. , 

Horses of Shire & Co. .. ! ,, 

Mule of ,T. I). Caldwell . . , 


Principal Veterinary Surgeon's Office, 
22ml January, 1907. 


M. J. HIME, 
for P. V. Surgeon. 


East Coast Fever Notice. . 


The Minister of Agriculture lias been advised by the Transvaal Department of 
Agriculture that no more slaughter cattle will be allowed to enter the Transvaal from 
Natal, save and except those for whose admission permits have already been issued. 


Market Reports • 


(Responsibility Jor the accuracy aj the Statements and Opinions (J the /allowing Retorts 
rests with the respective Contributors.) 

MAHITZBURG. - Messrs. W. H. Walker & Co. write : It is many years since 
Muritzburg and the neighbourhood have experienced such a continuous rainfall as 
that of the Iasi 14 days, borne farmers state that they have had none too much, 
whilst others assert that it is impossible to get on to the laud to work. Unfortunately 
trade does not show any inclination towards improvement, and prices, all round, are 
practically the same as those recorded for some months past. 

Afcalies* — Mealies are now becoming scarce, and prices have fluctuated between 
14s. 4d. to lbs- (Id. per muid on the market; but as only small lots have come forward 
these figures do not show a fair reflex of what prices really are, as mealies are 
purchased at a much lower rate. 

Forage. --^ome good samples forward, prices realised being from 4s. to 4s. 9d. 
per 100 lbs, 

Huy. —Owing to rain the market has been scantily supplied, and prices have 
fluctuated between Is, 3d. and 2s. 9d. per bale. 

Kafir Corn . —Fair supply offered at Gs. Gd. to 7s. per 100 lbs. 

Potatoes.— Market well supplied with good tubers at 4s. to 6s. Gd. per 100 lbs ; 
bweet potatoes, 3s. Gd. to 4s. per sack 

Beans.— From 12s, Gd. to lbs'.per 100 lbs. 

Peas.— A few lots on offering realising from Gs. Gd. to 15s. 6d. per 100 lbs. 

Poultry Common fowls have realised from 3s. 2d. to 2s. 9d. each. Market has 
been very indifferently supplied for some weeks past. Ducks, 8s. 3d. per pair. 

Eggs --Prices are firmer of lute ; from Is. 4d. to 2s. Gd. per doz. 

Butter. —Fresh butter from lid. to Ip. 5d. per lb. : salt butter, Gd. to lOd. per lb. 

Sunflower Seeds.— From 8s. to 8s. 3d, per 100 lbs, 

Ontons —From 3s, 9d, to Gs, 3d per 100 lbs. 

Sundries.— ILef, Id, to 7d. per lb.; salt beef, 4Jd. to 5d. per lb. ; mutton, 4Jd, to 
8d. per lb. ; pork, 3d. toGid. per lb. ; bacon, 2d. to Gd, per lb. ; ham. 9d. per lb. • 
pigeons, lOd. to Is. Id. per pair. ' 
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Vegetables. —Market abundantly supplied with beans, beetroot, bringalls, cabbages, 
carrots, cucumbers, eschalots, lettuce, marrows, peas, green mealies, radishes and 
tomat( eg. 

Fruit .— &ppies, bananas, grenadillas, grapes, mangoes, and pineapples. 

Firewood. — Poles, from 5$d. to 7d. per 100 lbs.; cut wood, 7£d. to 8rt. per lOOlbs. 


DURBAN —Bananas, Is. to Is. (Vi. per bunch ; bananas, Od. to ls ; 3d. per 100 ; 
beans, 3d. per lot; butter (fresh), lOd. to Is. 2d. per lb. ; cabbages, 6d. to 2s. per 
doz,; eggs, Is Od. to 2s. Gd. per doz. ; fowls, Is. to -b. each ; lemons, 2s. to 4s. per 
case ; lettuces. 3d. per doz.; mangoes, 2s. to 5s. per 100 ; papaws, 6d. to Is. per doz.; 

S eas (green) Gd. per basket; pigeons, 7d. to Is. each ; pineapples, Gd. to Is. 6d. per 
oz. ; potatoes, os. 6d. to 9s. per muid ; tomatoes, Is. to 2s. per case. 


JOH ANNESBURG.—Messrs. Abinger Keeling & Co., P.O. Box, 564, on the 
18th reportForage, best dry, Gs. 3d. to 7s. per 100 lbs. ; forage, good and new, 5s. 
6d. to 6s. per 100 lbs.; forage, medium, 4s. Gd. to 5s. 3d. per 100 lbs. ; lucerne, 5s. to 
5s. 9d. per 100 lb.; kafir corn, sound red, 13s. 9d. to 14s. 9d. per 203 lbs.; kafir corn, 
white and mixed, 2s. Gd. to 13s. 3d. per 203 lbs. ; mealies, good Hickory, 13s. 9d. to 
14s. 3d, per 203 lbs. ; mealies, white. 13s. Gd. to 14s. per 203 lbs. : mealies, mixed and 
yellow, 13s. 3d. to 14s. per 203 lbs. ; potatoes, 2s. to 8s. per 163 IbB. ; vegetables, fresh. 
Is. 3d. to 3s. bag ; eggs, newlaid, 2s. to 2s. 9d. doz. ; eg«s, colonial, is. 7d. to Is. lid. 
doz.; blitter, 9d. to Is. id. per lb. 

Live Stock. —Slaughter oxen, 6-700 lbs., £12 to £14 10s. ; trek, £9 to £11 ; slieep 
(M rinos) 23s. Od, to 27s. Gd. ; Capes, 21s. to 2Gs. ; lambs, 15s. to 20s.; Big* 5 , 4d. to 
4£d per lb. live weight. Market overstocked with oxen, and prices easier. Good 
demand for sheep. 

Mealies and Kafir Corn. —There is no change in prices to report on the morning 
market, which, generally speaking, is linn. Wholesale values have been steadily 
based on a average of the morning market. Small parcels which have been constantly 
coming forward for sale there have to a very great extent stopped. Failing 
continuous supplies to the morning market, values, generally speaking, improve for 
parcels. Really good whites are scarce and in very good demand ; supplies of mixed 
and yellow have been equal to demand. 

Forage . —Very considerable supplies have come forward to the morning market, 
and prices have been fairly steady. Except for specially good white, which realised 
as much as 7s. 3d. per 100 lbs., values have averaged 5s. 6d. for good clean new 
forage. 

Potatoes .—Market has been very heavily over-supplied, consequently there has 
been very little demand for anything but choice tables. 


Pound Notices. 

The following cattle in the undermentioned Pounds will be sold on the 20th 
February next, unless previously released 

Good Luck—Bay filly, no brands or marks, long mane and tail. 

Mountain View--Bay mare, about 12 hands, aged, star on forehead, halter on, 
badly cut with knee halier, branded like R.R. (the last R raised) on off shoulder. 

Uinsinga—Black gelding, 14.1. aged, hollow back, star on forehead, slit in right 
ear, no brands. 

Colenso—Red cow, branded, looks like F turned round, on near hip, two pieces 
out of right ear, one out of left, long tail; with red heifer calf, not branded nor 
marked. 

To be sold on the 6th March next— 

Nqutu—Two goatB, both brown and white, no paiticular marks. On Archdeacon 
Johnson’s land at St. Augustine’s-Mule, brown, branded W.L. near hind quarter 
and J 3 on neck, circle with five points (or star) on off hind quarter. 

Finchley—Chestnut filly, small star, light patch on off hip, near hind fetlock 
white, tail out square, has small piece of thin rope on neck, found at Mbuzo’s Kraal, 
No; 3 Location, by Natal Police, Riverside. 

, g< i at ’ t r°,?Y il S 8 r ?S ht ear - Black mule, mare, brown noae, 

branded O 9G1 right side of neck, V left side of neck, harness marked. 

riflopeFarm—Grey gelding, long mane and tad, brand indistinct, looks like W, 
on oetr bipi aged, about 14.2 hands, no ear marks, 
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Utrecht—Four mixed kafir Bheep. 

Krantzkop—Black cow, branded O.N. on right side, about six years old. On the 
farm Broedershoek—Red cow, no brands, with black bull calf, also no brands. 

Howick—Red and white cow, left horn broken, aged, branded M on right hip. 
Red and white yearling heifer. The above described animals have been running on 
the Howick Commonage for twelve months. 

Acton Homes—Eleven mixed kafir goats. 

Impondhle—White ewe goat, tip of left ear cut off ; and kid. 

Dundee—On the farm “ Sheepridge,”—Dark bay filly, age about 3 years, about 
13.3, white star, long mane and tail, branded M or JM (joined) near quarter. Reported 
by Mr. A Jansen, Sheepridge, Dundee. 

Regina Farm, Division of Umzinto—Cow, young, black and white. Bull calf, 
white, with black spots. Bull calf, slate. 

Heifer calf, red, with few white marks on face and chest. 

Ladysmith—Bay mare, star un forehead, near hind foot white, about 13} hands 
high, white mark on near fore fetlock, as if from reim, no brands visible. 

Boston—Black ox, age about 3 years, brand indistinct, looks like Mil. Bay 
mare, age about 4 years, height about 13.1. off ear nicked. 


Executives of Farmers* Associations. 


ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: A. G. Prentice, 

J. P. Vice-Presidents : C. Knox, J.P., L, T. Trenor. Committee : C. M. Etheridge, 

K. J. Gray, W. B. Rethman. H. W. F. Rethrnan, C. A. Howell, R. E H. Fann, J.P., 
YV. T. J. Gold, Dr. Case, Revd. S. Aitchison. Hon. Treasurer : H. C. Hitchins. 
Secretary : T. Tribe. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,™President: Thomas Fleming, Vice- 
President : J. Geldert. Hon. Secretarv and Treasurer, W. J. Fly. 

CAMPERDOWN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: John Moon, 
O.O. ; Vice-Presidents: A. N. Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. Secretary: 
— Wilson. 

CAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Prtsi- 
dent: John Moon. Vice-President : F. N. Meter. Hon. Sec. : L. Baker. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. -President: F. Turton, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jansen, H. Rjley, and W. Craighead Smith, «T.P. Hon. Secretiny and Treasurer : 
J. McKenzie. Committee : D. C. Pieters, 1). Macphail, W. H. Tatbam, H. Baasch, 
M. Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Besom, A. W. Smallie, C. W. Wl ysall, W. Craig, 

C. G. Willson, T. P, Smith, J. Campbell, J. B. Duboisee. W. R. Queued, A. Grice, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E. Caldwell, E. C. Saville, C. M. Meyer, A. J. 
Oldacre. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOC! ATION.-President: Wm. Craig. 
Vice-President, J. Campbell; Committee : J. J. S. Maritz, G, De Waal, H. J Hearn, 
Thos. Brookes, N. Glutz, H. Glufcz, W. A. Quested, J. A. Brookes, W. J, Hislop, 
Thos. Dewar, J. Humphries, W. II. Tatham, A. E. Norman, D. W. H. Tandy; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : B. J. Hearn. 

HIMEV1LLE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: Henry C. Gold, 
Dartford, Polela. Vice-Presidents: W. Little, R. Justice, G. Malcolm. Executive 
Committee: G. Malcolm, W. S. Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Royston. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Tbos. E. Marriott, Brookdale, Polela. Assistant 
Secretary : F. W. Fell, Ericksburg, Polela. 

, HOWICK FARMERS’ AbSOCIATION.-Chairman, Thos. Morton; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. - President: W. Arnott. Vice- 
Presidents : F. L. Thring, J.P., John Anderson, C. E. Hancock, J.P. Committee : 
W. K. Anderson. J.P., Thos Alien. J. C. Auld, H. D. Archibald, F. S. Beningfield, 
S. Boyd, F. E. Foxon, R.M., Wm. Foster, Jas. T. Foster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J.P.. J, R. Greer, Wm. Gold, Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill. C. F. Harries, 
A. E. Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo. Martin, W. Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. F. Remfry, 
J. W. Robinson, JaB. Schofield, M.L.A., A. Stone, W. R. Way, G. C. Way, A. H. 

^L*k;A, J * k. Webb (F.R.C.V.S.). Hon. Sec: R. Vause. Hon. Ass. Sec. i 
Q. K. D. Beales. Hon. Treasurer : T, Arnott. 
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KLIP RIVER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: Herman Ulint?; 
Vice-Presidents : J. T. Francis, J. G. Bester, W, Pepwortb. Auditor : J. T. Francis, 
Esq. Secretary: E. Scott, F.I.A. (Lond.). Executive Committee: A. Brink, D. 
Bester. J. Farquhar, C.M.CL, W. C. Hattingb, J, G. Hyde, Trev. Hyde, A. L. Horsley 
W. Freer, L. A. Leonard, H. Nicholson, J. H. Newton, J. T. Sandalls, W. H. Boberts 
H. C. Thornhili. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: 
Graham Hutchinson ; Vice-President: H. Nisbet; Executive Committee : H. Nisbet, 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor': 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, 
Howick. 

LOWER TUGELA DIVI8ION ASSOCIATION.—President: T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lieut.CoJ. F. Addison. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E, Foss. G. Stewart, J. B. Hulett. 

MID-ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.—Chairman: L. G.Wingfield-Stratford, J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B. B. Evans. Hon. Secretary : J. W. V. Montgomery, Assistant 
Hon. Secretary : R, Norris Jones. Hon. Treasurer : Jos. McCullough. 

MOOI RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,—President: C. B. Lloyd; Vice- 
President:—R. Garland, Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; Collector: Capt. W. H. 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents: Wm. Lilje. E. A. (Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer. C. A. 
Selling. Committee : Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Itotter, Herman Schafer, 
Frits Portage, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, C, II. Tilbrook. Rev. H. Rottcher 
(Qon. Life Member). * 

NEWCASTLE —Presiden : F. A'. R. Johnstone, J.P. Vice-President: (3,Earl, 
J.P,, Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Ingogo; O. Schwikkard, C.M.G., 
Newcastle. Secretary: Wm. Beardall. Treasurer: Ed. Nicols. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : L. H. S, Jones, E. Phillips, H. C. Caldecott, C. Watson, G, Langley, W. A. 
Lang, W. J. P. Adendortf, J. E. de Wet, 0. Davis, S. W. Reynolds, B. Pettigrew, 
G. W. Thomas, G. H. Bishop, H. R. Muir, M. C. Aden dor if, W. Napier, P. Van Breda, 
Ghriss Kotha, G. Templer. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: R. 11. 
Oellermann. Vice-Presidents: J. C. Watt, J.P., and J. A. Westbrook. Life 



jun., G. Demont. H. Dmklc,mann, J. Duval, W. Fortmann, Dr. C. H. Herbert, J. 
Hillerraann J. H. F. Hohls, H. Jacobson, II. A. Light. G. C. Mackenzie. A, F. 
Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J, Muirhead, J.P., G. Moe, J. Moe. O. Moe, C. 
Oellermann, F. Oellermann, R, H. Oellermann, J. C. Olio. II. Oollermanr, E. 
Peck ham, J.P., J, A. Potteril), S, Peckham, 0 M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott. Wrn. 
Schroder, J. P.,0 wen Solomon, J. II. Smith, Ribv Smith, H. Thole, F. Thole, II. 
Vorwerk, H. F. Westbrook, W. H. Westbrook, C. WestbrooK, T. Wolbute-. 

N00D8BERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL AS^OCIA ITON. — President: 
Sr lc ^ e * ^*^*5 Vice-Presidents: H. Mummbrauer, P. Rodehorst, W. Dralle, 
W. Wortmann; Committee: W. Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Braminer, A. J. Bruyns, 
H. Bruyns, Carl Dralle, H. Gebers. W. Govern, J. H. Holley, jr, W. 0. Holley, 
C. Hillermann, L, Koch, H. Kohler, F. E. Kuhn, M. Maister, H. Mereis, A. Meyer, 
H. Meyer-Eatorf, H. W. Mever, K, A. Meyer, H. Misselhorn, W. Misselhorn, 
K. Peters, I. Pfotenhauer, G. Rabe, G. Reiche, Joh. Reiche, W. Rencken, 
H. Bosenbrock, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas Scott, K. Seele F. J. Smith, 
J. ThieB, W. Witthoft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, F, Wortmann, H. Wortmann ; 
Secretary :PaulVietzen, P.O., Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E. Beurlen. 

• NOTTIN'IHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W. 
Henwood, J.P., Vice-President: B. Greene; Auditor: A. Mengens; Secretary 
* nd J * Kin % Nottingham Road. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY - President: John Marwick. 
Vice-Presidents: W. P. Payn, A. W. Cooper, J, W. McKenzie and Ch&s. Nichol- 
son. Honorary Treasurer: R. Nicholson. Hon. Secretary : Tom M’Crystal. Com¬ 
mittee: J. W. T. Marwick, Evan Harries, R, A, McKenzie, F. 0. Howes, H. M. 
Mo ®J. 9°?£ e 4& h A )R r Warwick J. C. Nicholson, J. W. Flett and E. J. B. Hoiking, 
ft u ROY /L A a “5. DL £ U W SOCIETY OF NATAL.—President: Sir G. M. 
Sutton, K.O.M.G. Vice-Presidents: His Worship the Mayor, Messrs. Jas. King, 
0. Hiking, D. C. Dick, Col. E. M. Greene and P. D. Simmons. Executive: Sir 
G. M. Button, President; Messrs. Jas. King, 0. Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E. M, 
Greene and P. D. Simmons, Vice-Presidents; Committee: G. J. Macfarlane, S. 
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Grart, W. H. Cobley, H. J. Stirton, W. J. O’Brien, L. Line and Sir T. K. Murray. 
Yard Superintendent: H. J. Stirton. Secretaries, Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, 
Eadie & Co., 12. Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Auditor : G, V, Lambert. 

SLANG RIVER (UTRECHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Chairman, 
P. J. Kemp; Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. #J. Botha, P. J. 
Vilioen, P. J. Kemp ; Hon. Sec, and Treasurer, Thys Uvs, Utrecht P.O. 

UPPER B1GGARSBERG FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.—President: George 
Langley ; Vice-President: W. L. Oldacre ; Secretary : J. H. Murray. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Chairman : L. Viljoon; Vice- 
Chairman: B. H. Breytenbach ; Members: 1. Bierman, M. M. Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B. C. Hattingh, T. B jtha, M. Gregory, P. L. Lys, H. P. Breytenbach, 
Secretary: G. J. Shawc. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: Lieut,- 
Colonel F. Addison; Vice-Presidents: Sir Liege IJnlett, Kt., M.L.A., W J. Thomp¬ 
son, Esq., J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Esq., M.L.a.: Committee: Messrs. W. H. B 
Addison, G. S. Armstrong, M.L.A., C. Bishop, J.P., D. Brown, sen., J.P., W. Camp¬ 
bell, T. G. Colonbrander, A. E. Foss, J.P., A. S. L Hulett, J.P., J. B. Hulett, 
0. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T. Polkinghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E, launders, 
J.P., G. Stewart, and J. H. Stansell; lion. Secretary and Treasurer: H. Curtis 
Smith (Stanger) 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President.: A. F. Henderson, Etq, 
C.M.G. : Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P., Jas. Ralfe. J.P., H. ftlaker, J.P., E. B. 
Griffin, J.P.; Hon. Treasurer: F. C. Nchiever ; Auditor: S. Wolff ;‘Executive, 
Hon. H. I). Winter, R. U. Ralfe, J. W. Moor, D W. Mackay and Allan Stuart ; 
Manager of Show Yard: S. Vaughan ; Assistant : A. Clouston ; Hon. Secretarj* : E; 
Cautherley. 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — Committee of 
Management: A. F. Henderson, C.M.G , F. 0. Schiever, G. W. Linfoof, P. J. i> unn, 
Dr. Brewitt, S. Vaughan ; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

ZULULAND COAST FARMER ’ ASSOCIATION — President: G. H. 
Hulett; Vice-President: 0. Hill; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: F. Brain mage, 
Ginginhlovu. 

(The Editor will be obliged ij thr Hon. Secretaries trill supjrfi/ him with lists of the 
ExecutiveH of their Association**) 


Central Experiment Farm, Cedara. 

In order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, dt has been found necessary to set apart two days 
<of the week, namely, Tuesdays and Fridays, as visitors’ days. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on those days for receiving visitors 
aind showing them round the Farm. A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet 
*the up 9.50 a.m. train; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice 
|to the guard at Howick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet 
the train which parses through Cedara at 11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling bv other 
trains will also be met if they will previously make arrangements by writing. 

On other than visitors’ days visitors may be received by appointment, but 
Special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their being shown round. 

At least fourteen days’ clear notice must be given by associations so that 
there may be time to make all necessary arrangements. 

W. F. CLAYTON, 

Minister of Agriculture. 

Model Rules for Agricultural Co- 
Operative Societies. 

The Department of Agriculture has for disposal, at the rate of one shilling each, 
copies of Model Rules for the use of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. Applica¬ 
tions should be made to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 
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Employment Bureau - 

The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
following list 

No. 90.—22 years of age, active and not afraid of work, desires situation on farm 
where he can acquire knowledge of farming, small remuneration with board and 
lodging equired. 

No. 91a —Scotchman, 40 years of age, single, who has had lifelong experience of 
stock and agricultural farming in Scotland. Has been three jeais in Souih Africa. 
Produces good references. Is of respectable and intelligent appearance. Seeks 
managership or assistant managership of farm, if possible. Salary n< t of first 
importance. 

No. 92a.—Englishman, 50 years of age, with varied experience in tea and coffee 
planting in Ceylon, and also of contract work. Has also been on a Sugar Estate, and 
has had experience in pig rearing. Salary needed. 


Trees for Sale. 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seed.s of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Oedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casuarinas, Oupressuv, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will 
be furnished on application. 

Package aud postage of seed, when required, charged la. per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should be addressed to the Fov&StBt 
G&dara, and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or postal order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted. 

T. It. SIM, 

Conservator of Forests. 


Bulletins Issued by the Dept. of Agriculture. 

Single copies may be obtained free (excepting those with price attached) on 
application to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, 

No. 

1. —-“ Notes on Fruit Culture,” by Claude Fuller. [1902]. (Out of print). 

2. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1902,” by A Pardy. [1902]. 

Insects in an Important R61e,” by Claude Fuller. [1904 J. (Out of Print). 

4. —*” Manures on the Natal Market* 1903,” by A. Pardy. [1903], 

5. —“ Weed Circular,” by Claude Fuller. [1905]. 

6. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,” by A. Pardy. [1904]. 

7. —“ Tree-planting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim. [1905]. (Price *s. 6d.) 

8. -“Agricultural Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens. [1905]. 

9. —“ Potato Culture,” by A, N. Pearson. [1905]. 

10. —“ Manures on Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pardy. [19051. 

11. '-“ East Coast Fever,” by S. B. Woollatt. [1906]. 

12. —“ Manures on Natal Market, 1806,” by A. Pardy. [1906]. (In the PressL 

“ Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1904-5.” [19^ ■ 
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Tetanus, 


Jas. L. Webb, F.K.C.V.S., D.Y.S., Ladysmith. 

Definition. —Tetanus, better known perhaps under the name bf 
‘‘Lock-jaw,” is a specific disease characterised by spasmodic contraction 
of 1 K>t li voluntary and in voluntary muscles. All the domesticated 
animals are susceptible; fowls are immune. 

Cause .—Tetanus is caused by a vegetable micro-organism: manv of 
the bacilli when stained and examined under the microscope will be seen 
distended at one extremity and shaped therefore like a drum-stick; the 
distension is due to the presence of a spore. The peculiar muscular 
contractions which distinguish this disease are produced by the action on 
the central nervous system of a poison manufactured by the bacilli in the 
tissues around the seat of infection. 

Before the discovery of the germ of Tetanus in lS8f> the disease 
was looked upon as being caused by a reflex irritation of the nerve centres 
from which the affected muscles obtain their nerve supply, such irritation 
being attributed directly to the presence of a wound, if one could be 
found, and if not, to climatic influence, or to fatigue, or both, especially 
if associated with unsuitable diet and defective sanitation, but such 
theories were never very acceptable to scientists, and we now r know that 
the mere presence of a wound and conditions unassociated with the pre¬ 
sence of the specific germ have nothing to do with the disease. 

Tetanus used to be spoken of as traumatic when a wound could be 
discovered, and idiopathic when no wound could be observed. These 
terms are now obsolete. There must always he a wound through which 
the germ has gained an entrance into the tissues. Such wound is often 
out of sight, as when in the uterus or alimentary tract. Wounds which 
penetrate deeply into the tissues are most likely to be followed by 
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Tetanus, 'because in these the germs can develop away from the action of 
the atmosphere; oxygen is inimical to their growth. Tetanus is also found 
to develop when infected wounds are nearly healed for the same reason, 
i.tf., because the scab has shut out the air and so rendered the parts suit- 
aide for the growth of the germs. 

Tetanus can be induced experimentally with toxin obtained by grow¬ 
ing the organ isam in bouillon in an atmosphere of hydrogen and injecting 
it under the skin of an animal; the toxin is so powerful that two drops 
are sufficient to kill a horse. 

it will be gathered from the foregoing that Tetanus is an iutoxiea- 



Fig. i.—TETANUS BACILLUS. 

Pure Culture, magnified 1,000 diams. 

A ote spores at end of bacilli “ drum-stick ” formation . 

tion produced by Tetanus toxin which in the natural way is manufactured 
by the germs at the seat of infection; the poison travels along the nerve 
trunks from the wound to the nerve centres, there it appears to enter 
into chemical union with the cell protoplasm. It can he shown experi¬ 
mentally that Tetanus toxin has a special affinity for nerve substance. 
If the toxin is thoroughly mixed with brain tissue, the toxin becomes 
incorporated with the nerve cells, and if a fatal dose is so treated it can 
be injected into an animal without fatal results. 

The organism of Tetanus is ubiquitous, but more especially is it to 
be found in garden soil which lias been kraal-manured. Animals must 
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receive many wounds lo which the organism of Tetanus gains access 
■without any ill results following; that harmful results do not always 
follow is probably accounted for by the prompt action of the phagocytes'— 
certain blood cells whose duty it. is to act as safeguards to the system 
.against bacterial attack, which they do by enveloping and digesting 
.micro-organisms. It is believed that the organism^ of Tetanus is more 
likely to develop when the tissues are the seat of a mixed infection and 
the phagocytes are employed in attacking other organisms, and so allow 
those of Tetanus time to manufacture their toxin. Once toxin is pro¬ 
duced the phagocytes arc helpless; it has been proved bv experiment that 
if Tetanus germs are introduced into the tissues after being freed of their 
toxin they are at once attacked by the phagocytes, destroyed and 
•digested, hut if some substance is at the same time introduced which 
will keep the phagocytes in check, then the germs will manufacture their 
toxin and Tetanus will follow. 

Period of fnatbalion .—This appears to vary considerably, and differs 
in different animals, li has been discovered by experiment that if a 
.moderate dose of toxin is injected it takes from 3b to US hours before 
symptoms are de\eloped in the dog. about four (lavs in the ass, five days 
In the horse, and four days in man. Tetanus, which develops naturally, 
lakes from (! to 2U days to incubate. 

Symptoms in tie. Jhrsr .—According to the rapidity with which the 



Fig. 2—HORSE SUFFERING FROM TETANUS. 

This sketch endeavours to show the elevated heady cocked ears, dilated nostril , 
straddled position of legs , and raised tail. 
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symptoms develop, the disease is spoken of as Acute and Sub-acute. Th<* 
acute form is almost invariably fatal, the symptoms are severe and reach 
their climax on the third or fourth day after commencement: in the 
sub-acute form twelve or thirteen days may elapse before the disease 
reaches its height. The signs shown by a horse in a typical case are 
stiffness of gait, the animal moves with legs straddled and with as little 
movement of the joints as possible, the head is elevated, mouth opened 
with difficulty, eyes withdrawn into the orbit, and if frightened the- 
animals quickly throws the haw over the eyes, the tail is raised and 
tremulous, nostrils dilated, breathing accelerated, the animal often breaks 
out into perspiration, the countenance is haggarc^ pulse full and incom¬ 
pressible, internal temperature raised several degrees, the abdominal 
mnseies are contracted, giving the horse a “tucked up*'" appearance. The 
acts of urination and defaecation are partially or entirely suspended. 
The animal is usually thirsty, but swallows with difficulty, the fluid often 
returning down the nostrils, causing a paroxysm of coughing, which 
greatly excites him. 

Death may he due to continued spaaing of the muscles of respiration 
or of the heart, or by the action of the toxin of Tetanus on important 
nerve centres, or to general exhaustion. 

The symptoms in the ruminants are much the same as in horses,, 
but nervousness is not so marked, and hoven is generally present. 

Treatment .—As Tetanus is indirectly due to a wound, search should 
always be made to see it one is present: in horses the disease often 
follows wounds penetrating the hoof into the sensitive structures: it 
is also met with after such operations as castration and docking: in cattle 
it may follow parturition and retention of the after-birth, especially 
where manual assistance has been given and the parts have become soiled, 
as also operation and other wounds which have become infected with this 
particular germ; in sheep the disease sometimes follows wounds made dur¬ 
ing shearing, as also after docking and castration. If a wound can be 
found this should be thoroughly disinfected, particularly in its depths, 
and the best disinfectant to use is a solution of iodine, as this drug has 
a special action on the getm and toxin. If the disease has followed dock¬ 
ing, it is good treatment to dock the animal again and remove about an 
inch more of the tail and sere the extremity with a hot iron. Horses 
should be placed in as quiet a spot as possible, as any noise intensifies the 
symptoms; the stable should he well ventilated and darkened. If the 
horse is not of an excitable temperament he should be slung. If the 
animal does not urinate freely the urine must be drawn off with a 
catheter, and the rectum should be emptied by “back-raking”; the 
bowels are usually constipated, so opening medicine is to be given. This 
is perhaps best accomplished by giving small doses of Epsom salts in the 
drinking water. Care must be taken to supply suitable nutriment in the 
shape of gruel and sloppy mashes, which the animal may suck into its 
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mouth. So attempt must be made to give either food or medicine by 
force. Sedative medicines are generally prescribed, such as extract of 
belladonna, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, etc., but it is doubtful 
Whether they are of much use. These drugs arc best given in the form 
of an electuary. Medicines may be given to the ruminants directly into 
the rumen through a canula. 

Iodine appears to have power to neutralise the toxin of Tetanus, and 
some good results Iron) its use have been recorded; it is administered as 
a solution dissolved with pot. iodide, either intrairacheally, subcutaneous¬ 
ly, or intravenously. 

(ireal results were expected from the use of anti-tetanic serum, but 
the records oJ ils use s re very contradictory. In the hands of some 
veterinary surgeons it has given excellent results, but it appears neces¬ 
sary that if it is to be of any use the case must be t aken i n •hand early 
and large doses administered. Its failure in cases wheie tin* symptoms 
are fully established is due to the toxin having become fixed in the nerve 
cells, but at the same time 1 think it is worth a trial in every case, if 
only to neutralise the free toxin, and some writers seem to think that 
if only injected in large enough quantities, the union of the toxin with 
the nerve cells can be sexered, because the toxin has a greater affinity 
for the anti-toxin than for the protoplasm of the nerve cells. It has been 
suggested that intracerebral injection of the toxin, through being brought 
into direct contact with tile nerve centres, would hold out better hope 
•of success, and in fact several cases have been successfully treated in this 
maimer. 

As a preventative treatment, the injection of anti-tetanic serum is 
good, and in districts where the disease is prevalent, it is wise to inject a 
dose, more particularly into horses, that have received penetrating 
wounds, and after such operations as castration and docking. 


Short Notes . 

AitRxci’LTi HAL Shows. —In this issue is published for the first time 
the list of Shows, giving dates, etc., for the present year. 


East Coast Fever. —The covering report of the monthly District 
Reports of the Veterinary Surgeons is written by Air. l’ower, Mr. 
Woollatt being absent on duty. The main feature of interest in almost 
All the reports is centred in East Coast Fever. The mere relation of the 
ifiicts concerning the outbreaks should bring home to all the gravity of 
the situation. 
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Kami'k Growing Association. —A large number of letters have j 
reached us asking for the address of the Bamie Growing Association. 
The address is:—Mr. Edwards-Badcliffe, Ramie Growing Association,. 
Staines, England. In the present issue will be found an article by Mr. 
W. J. Bell on the merits of Bamie. Much has appeared in the Journal 
at different limes with regard to this interesting fibre. An article ex¬ 
truded from the Hull el in of the Imperial Institute (No. 1, Vol. YI1T.) 
treated the subject with marked breadth of view both from the manu¬ 
facturers* and growers* point of view. 


Day Farming. —Mr. J. 0. Fannin. Mollisema, Dalton, writes:— ‘T 
send you a copy of Life , in which is an article on ‘Pry Farming,* which I 
think might be reproduced in the Journal with advantage to all, especi¬ 
ally those who insist that our droughts are detrimental to agriculture. 
My personal experience has been that much can be done to overcome the 
evil effects of droughts, by purely mechanical means, and yet this point 
in agriculture is rarely understood or practised.** The subject of culti¬ 
vation has always received much attention in the Journal. In the 
September issue of the last volume and in the first of the present volume- 
notice was being given to the recent popular descriptions of dry farming 
in the United States. We have much pleasure in complying with Mr. 
Fannin's suggestion as to the publication of the article. 

Bacon. —It is really strange that Natal she /not be able to meet 
its own demands in bacon. In 1905 the Colony imported 2,107,178fos., 
valued at £66,782, and of lard 698,4001bs., valued at £12,249. Most re¬ 
grettable it is that such an annual sum—nearly £80.000—cannot be kept 
in the Colony. In the times which seem now to have gone bv, times 
when" the value of mealies fluctuated like that of gold-scrip, it can be 
easily understood how pig-rearing on a large scale would not present at¬ 
tractions. The conditions are now different; mealies are not likely to 
bo much more thin 10s. per muid on the farm in future, and it is not 
improbable that their value on the spot will generally be somewhat less. 
In the production of bacon, mealies, of course, are an important factor. 
Separated milk, which is an important article in the dietary of pigs, 
has also become abundant of late years. Then, again, that rich, and in 
many districts heavy-cropping grass Paspalum dilatatum, and much liked 
by pigs, is becoming plentiful in parts of the Colony. In this issue will 
be found the Annual Beport of the Highflats Farmers* Association,, 
wherein this grass is highly spoken of in connection with pig-rearing. 
When the foregoing facts are taken into consideration, it would seem 
that the present conditions clearly point to the advisability of breeding* 
pigs on a considerable scale. Well managed, the business should prove 
profitable, and it has the distinct advantage of giving quick returns. The 
curing should, of course, be done on co-operative lines. 
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Devons. —“C. L. 11.” writes to the Live Block Journal :—Your cor¬ 
respondent's letter of the 30th November, headed*‘‘The Two Devon 
Breeds/' is rather misleading. It would appear to a stranger that the 
two breeds are North and South Devon; as a matter of fact the two 
breeds are Devon and South Devon, or (as they always used to be known 
as) South Hams. The so-called “North Devon” is not recognised as a 
breed, as they have few entered in Davy’s Devon Herd Book for nearly 
thirty years. The reason that I have written this letter, which I hope 
you will be good enough to publish, is that several orders from abroad 
have miscarried lately owing to these facts not being thoroughly under¬ 
stood. _ 

Ensilage von the Dauiy. —Until the value of ensilage is realised 
by everyone in the Colony who feeds cattle and horses, it will be necessary 
in these pages to recur again and again to the subject. In both of the “in¬ 
terviews" in this issue testimony to the merits of ensilage will be found. 
Writing in a recent number of the American Agriculturist on the value 
of pumpkins as cow food, a dairyman, H. 0. Daniels, Pres. Ct. Dairymen’s 
Association, says:—“1 think they (pumpkins) were very good for milk 
production, hut now after 20 years’ use of the silo, I unhesitatingly say 
1 know of nothing that can equal good, clean, sweet corn silage for an 
economical, safe, all-the-yeur-around, palatable milk producing food. If 
I were obliged to give up the use of the silo through some fanatical board 
of health, milk inspector, etc., 1 should want to go out of business of 
feeding a dairy herd. This may seem like a strong statement and I am 
aware that the help question has settled this matter for many of our 
dairymen already, by their being unable to care for and harvest the crop. 
Yet everyone who has come to that condition deplores the fact that he 
has no silos full of good silage to feed this winter. Roots, pumpkins, 
cabbages, all have their p.aee witli the small dairy, but for a dairy fanner 
who feeds 50 or more cows, an all-the-year-arouud silage ration is hard 
to equal.” _ 

Ox-Hauness.— A correspondent asks for information about ox- 
harness. At various times a good deal of attention has been given in the 
Journal to this class of harness. In harness it is indisputable that oxen 
can pull much more than if yoked in South African or any similar fashion. 
But harness, for several reasons, is not in favour in the Colony. Farmers 
who breed oxen have, as a rule, plenty for their farm work and are glad 
to break in as many as possible. Harness requires proper attention, 
which cannot he expected from natives; yokes, keys, and strops call for 
only a minimum of attention—about as much as may be expected from 
an average native. Small owners of oxen who can give personal atten¬ 
tion to the harness for the greater part do not know of ox-harness, or 
possibly they have not enterprise enough to make a departure from 
colonial practice. The particular enquiry of the correspondent can be 
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easily answered from the personal experience of the writer of this “Note.” 
Borrow, or buy for h few shillings, a horse collar. Put it on the animal’s 
neck upside-down. Pope will make good traces. Here is the ox-harness 
for a cultivator complete. The swingle-tree if the ox is large should be 
a little longer than a horse swingle-tree, and may, of course, be 
made from any piece of bush hard-wood. A muzzle will he necessary, and 
can easily he fashioned with two or three yards of fencing wire. Messrs. 
Rciehe, Xodsberg Hoad, sell properly manufactured ones for a shilling or 
two. A voor-looper is necessary; no ox could be expected to answer reins 
well enough among mealies almost within reach of his tongue. The 
article referred to by L, C. S. was an “interview” by Ergates with Mr. 
J. Lilienthal, page 757 of last year’s volume. 


Quackery In Veterinary Medicines . 

“Delta’’ writes:—Probably nowhere do empirics or quacks flourish 
more than in our little Colony of Natal; the Press supports and encour¬ 
ages them, the public extols their limited knowledge, and they fill their 
pockets out of the public’s gullibility. 

Why is it so many men would rather believe and act on the advice 
of the quack, who possess no intrinsic knowledge of disease, rather than 
credit the man whose powers of observation have been guided by scientific 
study? I am inclined to think jealousy acting on a naturally perverse 
disposition accounts to a great extent for this peculiarity in certain in¬ 
dividuals. The stock-owner is usually very jealous of the knowledge, he 
has gamed by a superficial observance of animal diseases, and .the degree 
of such feeling increases in intensity as we descend the scale of ignorance, 
and he is naturally antagonistic and suspicious of the man who is in a posi¬ 
tion to profess special knowledge. The quack is more on an equality 
with himself; they both pretend to knowledge which they do not possess. 

Quackery appeals to the man with limited reasoning power and 
superficial knowledge. Knowledge gained by scientific research and 
placed on a sound basis which takes a trained mind to grasp, he 
rejects as absurd, because beyond his comprehension, and so the quack 
flourishes and collects lucre, and there is no easier way of making money 
than by the practice of empiricism. The quack’s stock-in-trade consists 
of a few simple and easily digested theories expounded in a boastful and 
dogmatic maimer, some well-advertised nostrums, for wliich he must 
claim infallibility, supported by lies, no matter how transparent. With 
these he can gull some of the public all the time, and some of the public 
part of the time, but, thank goodness! not all the public all the time; 
and if he is sensible enough to make his nostrums innocuous Dame 
Nature will help him to make a reputation. He will obtain the credit 
for her cures, but he must be careful not to tamper with the powerful 
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•drugs, Dor startle the public with theories quite too obviously absurd or 
he will get hoist with his own petard. The majority of quacks recognise 
this principle, but occasionally one more puffed up than his fellows over¬ 
steps this axiom; give Mich an one rope enough and lie will eventually 
hang himself. 

(Quackery seems to be inherent in the natures of many men; the man 
who, as it is termed, has been brought up with stock and who has con¬ 
sequently been brought into contact with some of their diseases is apt 
to Jay claim to special knowledge concerning such diseases and their treat- 
mem, and yet how few oi them have gained any real knowldge from such 
contact. It is not to be wondered at, for unless a man's powers of ob¬ 
servation have received training in the proper direction, it is impossible 
for him to draw correct deductions. 

One hears it asserted that such men must have gamed considerable 
knowledge of animal diseases from experience; experience is no doubt 
a great help to the sci-midic man, but acquaintance with disease gained 
by experience alone is not sound, because the mind is incapable of placing 
a correct .interpretation to the signs exhibited. Without an intimate 
knowledge of each tissue ami organ, their appearance in health as well 
as in disease, together with their functions, it is absurd to expect any¬ 
thing else but stupid uid wrong deductions. 

Is it not strange too that the less a man know’s about animal disease, 
the more dogmatic become his assertions? The man with an up-to-date 
knowledge of veterinary medicine is quite modest, he recognises wliat 
-a lot he has to learn and what possibilities there are in front of him; 
not so the man full of experience and nothing else. Watch the two men 
examining a sick animal. The trained man, after noting the symptoms 
and after a careful and systematic examination of the points which aid 
diagnosis, such as the internal and external temperature, character of the 
pulse, rate and character of the respirations, auscultation of the thorax 
and abdomen, etc., may still be somewhat in doubt as to the exact nature 
of the disease, but the %4 man of experience’' comes along, glances at the 
animal and is immediately cock-sure what is wrong, and is usually capable 
of giving the trouble some such meaningless name as bush-sickness, veld- 
sickness, stop-sickness, etc., and will advise the administration of some 
such useful remedy as a bar of soap, a lump of BelPs grease, soot and 
vinegar, a pound of chicory, etc. 

The quack who pretends to a knowledge of animal diseases is a most 
dangerous man, especially if upheld and encouraged by the Press—it is 
perhaps natural they should give a helping hand to such a good cus¬ 
tomer—but it is hot fair to the public in general, especially when they 
disparage knowledge established bv scientific research. The quack does 
practically little harm so long as he sticks to preparing his “cure-alls,” 
but when it comes to flaunting his stupid ideas on disease in the public 
Press and denying the truth of established facts he becomes a danger to 
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the whole community, because many people will believe he must have a 
good basis on which to lay his bold assertions and will give credence to 
them and act on them, thereby not only jeopardising their own animate 
but those in their neighbourhood as well. 

In this Colony, with its many communicable diseases, preventive 
measures are ol : far and away more value than curative, but prophylaxis 
does not appeal to the quaelt, unless he can induce people to believe such 
can be obtained by frequent administration of his particular nostrums. 
Preventive treatment based on scientific research, such as smoking stables 
to prevent “Horsesickness/’ passing troops of cattle amongst which East 
Coast Fever has made its appearance through temperature camps, im¬ 
munisation by serum, therapy, etc., have no charm for him, for the 
reason that he cannot grasp their usefulness nor make money out of their 
application. 


South African Products Exhibition. 

X ATAL EXHIBITORS. 

By T. U. Sim, F.L.S.—S.S. “Durham Castle,” Las Palmas, 26-1-07. 

Now that the entries have closed and the exhibits are mostly shipped, it 
is possible to form some idea of the diverse nature of the products ex¬ 
hibited by Natal, and*to give kudos to those who, by exhibiting, have 
done what they could to help the Colony forward. The list of products 
originally issued, as showing the classes in which exhibits were desired, 
has been found to meet the case well, hardly any of the classes being un¬ 
represented, while very few additional classes have been found necessary. 
The idea of personal gain has had little to do with bringing forward ex¬ 
hibits, even awards of merit, or prizes or medals, being less frequently a 
consideration than a patriotic desire to show that the Colony is not alto¬ 
gether devoid of products, or of value. Some exhibitors have, however,, 
done much more than others, sending in material of very diverse nature,, 
while it is to be regretted that many who could did not contribute, and 
thereby prohibited selection being carried so far in Maritzburg as it 
otherwise would have been. 

As it is, the total of 500 exhibits will run to about 150 tons measure¬ 
ment, an amount considerably in excess of the most sanguine expectar 
tions during the earlier stages; while in quality, however, the exhibits 
may compare with those of other Colonies, they would invariably take- 
good places at local shows in Natal, and consequently represent in a 
fair manner what the Colony is fitted for the production of. Only in a 
few cases were exhibits rejected, and these were mostly cases where new 
products were sent forward with a view to commercial valuation, while* 
such valuation was easily obtained locally, and was in fact obtanied andf 
found unsatisfactory before refusal was given. 
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Among the more general exhibitors, Messrs. Bazley Bros., Ifafa;. 
Mrs. P. H. Campbell, Chase Valley; Mr. W. W. Cato, Mount Vernon, 
Hillarys; the Traopists, Mariunnhill; Messrs. Trotter & Co., Pinetown; 
Hawksworth & Sons, Esperanza, deserve special mention, while the Direc¬ 
tor of Experiment Farms supplies a most varied collection from Cedara, 
Winkei Spruit, and Weenen Experiment Farms, and several Maritzburg 
firms were good enough to (ill all remaining gaps at the last minute. 

Taking the classes separately, the following are the principal ex¬ 
hibitors, though the list is not yet quite complete, especially in regard to 
irerii fruit, which will continue to arrive for some weeks after this is 
written and may vary in accordance with how the fruit develops:— 

Tea.—Messrs. J. L. Hulett & Sons, lvearsney; Messrs. Bazley Bros.,. 
Barnsdale Tea Estate; Messrs. W. B. Hindson ft Co., Clifton Tea Estates; 
and f rhe Aroma Tea Estate, Nonoti. 

Sugar.—Messrs. Hulett & Sons, Messrs. W. Hawkesworth & Sons, 
and the Natal Estates, Ltd. 

Sugar Cane is also sent by Messrs. Bazley Bros., T. (i. Colenbrander r . 
and from Winkei Spruit Experiment Farm. 

Syrup.—Natal Estates, Ltd. 

Spirits.—Mr. A. Wilkinson, Ottawa Estate (Bectified Spirits, Rum), 
and Mr. A. Dryden, Pinetown Bridge (Orange Tincture). 

Wines.—Mr. B. S. Large. Mid-Illovo, and Mr. A. Dryden, Pinetown 
Bridge. 

Lemon Juice.—Mrs. P. 11. Campbell, Chase Valley. 

Coffee.—Messrs. Hulett <S: Sons, Mr. W. W. Cato, Messrs. Bazley 
Bros., and Mr. J. M. Wood, A.L.S., Botanic Garden, Durban (Disease 
proof). 

Chicory and Chicory Substitutes.—Mr. W. W. Cato, Mount Vernon 
Estate, Hillarys. 

Arrowroot.—Messrs. Archibald & Co., Umzinto; Mr. J.*W. Aiken, 
Port Shepstone; and Winkel Spruit Experiment Farm. 

Ginger.—Mr. J. W. Aiken, Port Shepstone. 

Tobacco and Cigars.—Mr. W. Starr, Verulam; Natal Tobacco Plan¬ 
tations, Ltd., Beaumont; Mr. W. Bunge, Murchison; Messrs. Chetty and 
Co., and Messrs. J. A. Freerks & Co., Durban. 

Cayenne Pepper.—Messrs. Bazley Bros. 

Ostrich Feathers and Egg Shells.—Mr. G. S. Keel, Bowwood, 
Impanza. 

Rubber.'—Messrs. Lepper & Penington and the Forest Department. 

Wattle Bark.—Messrs. Holley Bros., Broadmoor: H. von Bulow, 
Wartburg; W. Bunge, Murchison; J. Pope Ellis, Winter's Kloof; Mooi 
River Wattle Co., Town Hill Wattle Co., Harden Heights Wattle Co. 

Wattle Wood, with a view to economic utilisation.—Harden Heights 
Wattle Co. and the Forest Department. 

Wattle Seed.—Messrs. R. Mason & Son, G. Carter & Co., and the 
Forest Department- 
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Wattle Fruit Boxes.—Harden Heights Wattle Co. 

Mimosa Gum.—Mr* H. A. Page, Krantzkop and the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. 

Medicinal Aloes.—Mr. H. Illing, Ladysmith, and Forester Pole, 
Weenen. 

Timber Specimens.—Forest Department (logs of about 50 kinds, also 
•native carvings, polished picture fromes and photographs of trees grow¬ 
ing in Natal; Merryweather & Sons (stinkwood yokes; sneezewood keys 
and assegai spokes); Messrs. Cromwell & Carter (carvings in local timber); 
P.W. Department (timber affected by white ants). 

Cotton.—Mr. W. W. Cato, Hillarys (several lands, in bulk); Mr. D. 
C. Slattor, Weenen; Mr. J. Kirkman, M.L.A.; Master D. E. Mitchell, 
Imbezane; and the Winkel Spruit Experiment Farm (24 varieties) ; while 
Mr. 3. Kirkman, M.L.A., shows also cotton seed and cotton cake. 

Aloe Fibre.-—South African Industrials (Major Silburn, M.L.A.); Mr. 
Beitan, Batstone; Mr. Plows, Port Shepstone; Forest Department (all 
Sisal hemp); and Cedara Experiment Farm (American aloe). 

Barnie Fibre.—Mr. Eglington, Maritzburg, and Mr. Slatter, Weenen. 

Silk.—Master G. Sim. 

Other Fibres.—Mr. D. Brown, Darnall, and Mr. F. Schroenn (JLin- 
pongozem be); Mr. Malcolm Mackenzie, Inchanga, and the Maritzburg 
Garden (Sansiviera fibre); Mr. C. li. Bishop, Umgeni (New Zealand flax); 
Mr. Wellington, Bluff (Bailhinia fibre); Mr. E. A. Purser, Umlahm 
(Ilala fibre); Forest Department (fibres of Insangu, Umlolwa, Sansiviera, 
Sida, Gnono, and Strelitzia augusta); Mr. J. M. Wood (Usi fibre). 

Honey.—Mr. Pepworth, Faugh-a-Ballagh. 

Cheese.—Messrs. Norrish & Co., Maritzburg. 

Fertilisers.—S.A. Fertilisers Co., Durban, and Grey town Lime and 
Fertilisers Co. 

Curry Powder.—Messrs. Trotter & Co. 

Chutneys.—Mrs. Vincent Seymour and Messrs. Trotter & Co. 

Vegetables.—Mr. W. Merritt, Eichmond. 

Potatoes.—Mr. J. A. Peters, Mr. F. Schroenn, and Cedara Experi¬ 
ment Farm. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Mr. F. L. Goble, Clairmont, and Winkelp Sprait 
Experiment Farm. 

Carrots.—Weenen Experiment Farm. 

Amadumbe.—Natal Government. 

Beans.—Messrs. W. B. Bosse, Bosebank; S. C. Hawksworth, Equeefa] 
Winkel Spruit Experiment Farm; T. Braithwaite, Sevenoaks; Trappists; 
Beichenau; K. Mason & Son, Maritzburg (collection); and Central Expert 
tnent Farm, Cedara (large collection of kinds). 

Ground Nuts.—Messrs. Archibald & Co., TTrazinto, and J. W. Aiken, 
Port S&epstone. 

Indhlubu.—Bev. J. Scott and Mr. Mason. 
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Peas.—Messrs. G. Boss, Biversdale; R. Mason & Son, Maritzburg; 
G. Carter & Co., Maritzburg; and Winkel Spruit Experiment Farm. 

Onions.—Messrs. 1). C. SI a tier, Weenen; T. Braithwaite, Sevenoaks; 
F. Bottler, Greytown; and Weenen Experiment Farm. 

Chillies.—Messrs. Hazier Bros., Barnesdale r rea Estate (fresh and 

dry). 

Mealies as ({rain.—Mr. John Moon, Manderston; Mr. W. B. Basse, 
Bo^ebank; Mr. 0. Boss, Biversdale; Messrs. Archibald & Co., Fmzinto; 
and the Central Experiment Farm, Cedara. 

Mealies on Cob.—Mr. John Moon and Mr. Win. B. Bosse. 

Mealie Forage.—Cedara Experiment Farm and Mr. C. Bell, Burger 
Street, Maritzburg. 

Oats as Grain.—Mr. T. Braithwaite, Sevenoaks, and Mr. J. A. Peters, 
Maritzburg. 

Oats as Forage.—Mr, T. Braithwaite, Sevenoaks; (•.• E. TTaneock, 
Ixopo; G. Martin, Lxopo. 

Kafir Corn.—Mr. Wm. B. Bosse, Bosebank; Mr. G. Boss, Biversdale; 
Messrs/Archibald & Co., Fmzinto; Messrs. R. Mason & Son, Maritzburg; 
Mr. J. A. Peters, Maritzburg: and Cedara Experiment Farm (large col¬ 
lection of varieties of sorghums). 

Millets.—Merrs. G. Boss, Biversdale; B. Mason & Son, G. Carter and 
Co., and Cedara Experiment Farm (collection of varieties). 

Paspaium dihitatum.—T. B. Sim and Cedara Experiment Farm. 
Wheat.—Messrs. G. Carter & Co., J. A. Peters, Maritzburg, and 
Tra pp is t s Beich enau. 

Bye.—Trappists, Reichenau and Cedara Experiment Farm. 
Barley.—Cedara Experiment Farm. 

Lucerne Hav.—Mr. I). C. Blatter, Weenen, and Weenen Experiment 
Farm. 

Clover, in Bundles.—Cedara Experiment Farm. 

Blue Grass Hay.—-Messrs. John Moon, Manderston, and Black- 
borough , Maritzburg. 

Bed (irass I lay.— Messrs G. Boss, Biversdale, and Cedara Experiment 
Farm, 

Sugar Forage.—Cedara Experiment Farm. 

Buckwheat.—Messrs. B. Mason & Son. 

Linseed.—Cedara Experiment Farm. 

Sunflower Seed.—Messrs. G. Boss, Biversdale; R. Mason & Son, G. 
Carter-& r Co., and Cedara Eexperiment Farm. 

Lime.—P W. Department (Fmzimkulu lime), Mr. D. C. Aiken (Fm- 
zhnkulu lime), Greytown Lime and Fertiliser Co. (agricultural lime). 

Coal.—Natal Navigation Colliery and Estate Co., Hatting Spruit; 
Dundee Coal Co., Ltd., Talana; Bonas Bros., Hlohane; and Commissioner 
of Mines (output columns). 

Other Minerals.—Mr. D. C. Aiken (Port Shepstone marble); P.W. 
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Department (Park Bennie granite and Greytown freestone., white and 
blue); Mr. K. Itogers-Jenkins, Durban (gold-bearing quartz from Wonder- 
font ein Kara:); Mr E. L Acutt, C.M.G. (copper); and Maritzburg Cor¬ 
poration (kerbing granite). 

Native Basketware.—Mr. S. C. Hawksworth, Equeefa; Mr. J. Gry- 
speert, Maputa; the Trappists, Mariannhill: and Natal Government. 

Bustic Flower Stands.—Natal Government. 

Native Walking Sticks.—Natal Government. 

Native Curious and Productions.—Mr. F. Sehroenn, Falklands; Mr. 
C. C. Foxon, R.M., ITmlalazi (large collection); Major Choles (shields); 
Mr. K. Mason (shield); Mrs. Walker, Burger Street (shield, assegais and 
grasBwork) ; .T. Gryspeert, Maputa (beadwork, shells, sticks, etc.); 
Trapipsts, Mariannhill (palm hats); Mr. A. Hughes, Church Street, 
Maritzburg (large collection); Natal Government. 

Horns of Game.—Mr. A, Hughes, Church Street (large collection); 
Messrs. Bazley Bros., Ifafa; Natal Government Museum; and Natal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Skins of Animals.—Mr. Deane, M.L.A. (haartebeost hides)-/Messrs. 
Bazley Bros, (buck shin. pj’tlion skins, otter skin); Mr. F. W. Shaw 
(leopard's skin); Mr. G. Melville, Maritzburg (python skin). 

Entomological Specimens.—Mr. H. von P. Boronsberg, Maritzburg. 

Osiers.—Hon. Jos. Baynes, C.M.G., M.L.A. 

Whipsticks.—Mr. W. J. Jackson, Pinetown, and Mr. A. Oryden, 
Pinetown Bridge. 

Bamboos.—Mr. P. H. Campbell. Chase Valley; Bazley Bros.. Ifafa; 
A. Drvden, Pinetown Bridge; G. Wilkinson & Co., Town Bush Valley. 

Spanish Reeds.—Mr. P. H. Campbell, Chase Valley. 

Salt Butter.—Natal Creamery, Ltd., Mooi River; Net’s Bust Model 
Dairy (Hon. Jos. Baynes, C.M.G., M.L.C.); Mr. W. Moller, Mardcnasli. 

Eggs.—Mr. G. Boss, Riversdale. 

Hides,—Mr. JL S. Chandler, Maritzburg. 

Ox Horns.—Natal Government. 

Wool.—Messrs. Jas. Morton, Tweedie Hall; G. Richards, Summer- 
hill; H. Walker, M.L.A., Highflats. 

Mohair.—Mr. G. Melville, Longmarket Street, Maritzburg. 

Photographs.—Mr. Allerston (views of Berg, photos of buck’s horns, 
butterflies, etc., and lantern slides); Mr. Watkinson, railway photographer 
(views of Natal and lantern slides); Natal Navigation Collieries and 
Estate Co. (photographs of their Hatting. Spruit Mine); Editor, AgH- 
cultural Journal (illustrations from the Agricultural Journal ). 

Plans.—Kurvevor-General (map showing industries, locations* open 
Crown lands, etc.); Commissioner of Mines (map showing mineral dis¬ 
tribution); Mr. Stanley Hudson, architect, Durban (plan of new Town 
Hall, Durban). 

bruit Preserved in Syrup, Jams, Jellies.—Mrs. P. H. Campbell 
(large exhibit), Messrs. Trotter & Co. (large exhibit); Mr. 0. H. Mitchell, 
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Imbezane (gooseberry pulp); Mrs. F. Turner, Loop Street, Maritzburg; 
Mrs. F. Stayner, Cedara; and Natal Government Museum. 

Marmalade.—Mrs. P. H. Campbell, Mrs. Turner, and Mrs. Stayner. 

Candied Peel.—Mrs. P. H. Campbell. 

Mealie Meal.—Messrs. E. Mason & Son, W. H. Walker & Co., and 
Cedara Experiment Farm. 

Crushed Mealies.—Cedara Experiment Farm. 

Samp.—Mr. T. Lawes, Maritzburg. 

Manufactured Goods.—A.B.C. Colonial Confectionery Factory 
(nutrine); Mr. W. W. Cato, Hillarys (tapioca flour); Maritzburg stone¬ 
ware, Tile and Pottery Co. (pottery and fireclay); Merryweather & Sons 
(spokes, yokes, yokekeyv); Force;ter Fernando (charcoal); Trappists, 
Mariannhill (palm hats, fancy baskets, air bricks and drain pipes): Mol- 
assine Meal Co., molassine: Mr. A. 01 iff, M.L.A. (Maritzburg bricks). 

Publications.— P. Davis A Sons (selection of their publications); 
Times of Natal Printing Co. 'selection of their publications); Fnion- 
Castle Shipping Co. (Guide to South Africa) ; T. E. Sim (set of his books). 

Leather Goods.—Messrs. C. C. W. Eddels & Co. (leggings); 
Trappists, Marianhill; G. Melville, Longmarket Street: Lyle Eros., 
Church Street. 

Sundry.-—Mr. Purser. Uinlalazi (nuts of llala palm); Lyle Bros, 
(models of reserve ammunition panniers, racks for intrenching tools, and 
pack saddles for carrying these or for general military purposes); Bazley 
Bros, (indigo plant and seed); Botanic Garden, Maritzburg (Lycopodium 
plants, orchids and bulbs) ; Miss Anderson, Marriott Road, Durban (fish 
scale work); T. E. ►Sim (useful plants, etc*.): Mr. W. W. Cato, Mount; 
Yernon Estate, Hillarys (castor oil seeds of kinds, pollards, etc.); Cedara 
Experiment Farm (pollards, bran, lupins, and mealie busies for packing 
fruit); Forester Pole, Weenen (Castor-oil beans and dry aloe leaves); 
Hollow Brick Block Syndicate, Durban (hollow bricks); P.W. Department 
(drain pipe choked with ficus roots); Mackenzie Bros, (models of uniforms 
of Carbineers, D.L.I., Senior and Junior Cadets); Natal Government 
Museum (shield with Natal Coat of Arms); Forest Department (seeds of 
‘TTinbaba^’ for oil). 

Fresh Fruit: Pineapples.—Mr. H. Howard, Malvern; Mr. C. F. Ford, 
Maritzbug; Mr. B. Gold! erg, Durban (in quantity); Winkcl Spruit Ex¬ 
periment Orchard; Mr. W. W. Cato; Messrs. S. Todd & Sons, Town Bush 
Valley; Mr. W. Thompson, Lower Umkomaas; Mr. Y. E. Shire, Duffs 
Road; and Mr. Pardy. 

Apples.—Messrs. S. Todd & Sons, Town Bush Valley. 

Pears.—Messrs. D. A. English & Co., Town Bush Valley. 

Plums.—Mr. Hopkins and Mr. C. F. Ford, Maritzburg; Mr. W. 
Struck, Ennersdale; Mr. 0. F. Walters, Chase Valley; Mrs. E. T. Mullens, 
Mountain Rise; and Mr. P. II. Campbell, Chase Valley. 

Peaches.—Mr. W. Struck, Ennersdale, and Mr. W. Merritt, Rich¬ 
mond. 
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Grapes.—Mr. 0. F. Ford. Maritzburg, and Mr. D. C. Slatter, Weenem 

.Bananas.—Mr. F. L. Goble, Clainnont; Mr. Vincent Seymour; and 
the Winkel Spruit Experiment Orchard. 

Tender Fruit, other kinds.—Mr. W. H. James, Zwolle (lemons); 
Mr. P. H. Campbell (citrus kinds); Mr. S. C. Hawksworth, Equeefa 
(citrus kinds); Capt. Montgomery, Ismont (lemons): F. L. White, Durban 
(Litcliies); Messrs. Bazley Bros, (citrus kinds); and mangoes from Messrs. 
F. L. Goble, Clainnont; A. Dry den, Pintown bridge: and V. Seymour, 
Malvern. 

Fruit Unclassified.—Messrs. F. L. Goble, Clainnont; G. Kiehards, 
Mooi liiver; C. F. Ford, Maritzburg; H. Gazzard, Bnlwer; and V. Sey¬ 
mour. Malvern. 


Do Cows Require Sait7 

In a recent Wisconsin Experiment Station report Dr. S. M. Babcock 
gives an exhaustive review of the numerous experiments conducted to 
determine this question, and also submitting data secured in three trials, 
two of which were carried on for a year. The earlier experiments were 
conducted for only short periods, and we are not surprised to learn that 
they were misleading, and, in fact, of no value whatever. The salient 
points of the summary are the following:— 

‘Til every ease the cows exhibited an abnormal appetite for salt after 
having been deprived*of it for two or three weeks, but: in no case did 
the health of the animal, as show'll by the general appearance, the live 
weight, or the yield of milk, appear to be affected, until a much longer 
time had elapsed. This period of immunity varied with individual cows 
from less than one month to more than a year. In every case there w r as 
finally reached a condition of low vitality in which a sudden and com¬ 
plete breakdown occurred, from which recovery was rapid if salt was 
supplied. This stage was market by appearance, lustreless eves, a rough 
coat and a very rapid decline in both live weight and yield of milk. The 
breakdown was most liicelv to occur at calving, or immediately after, 
when the system was weakened, and the flow of milk large. In general 
the cows giving the largest amount of milk were the first to show signs of 
distress. They all suffered less in pasture than when confined to the 
stable. 

‘‘The success in these experiments must be chiefly attributed to the 
exceptionally long periods during which salt was withheld. In no pre¬ 
vious tests, so far as the writer knows, have cows been deprived of salt 
for more than thirty consecutive days, which period is shown to be en¬ 
tirely inadequate, under conditions which exist at this station. The 
twenty-tlxreo cows that were deprived of salt in our trials all continued 
for more than sixty days and several before any noticeable effect upon 
their physical condition or yield of mjlk occurred/* 

It is calculated that about three-quarters of an ounce of salt is re¬ 
quired per one thousand pounds live weight to sustain the animal body, 
and that in a general way six-tenths of an ounce of salt is required for 
each 30 pounds of milk given. 
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Bv 15. T. Mullkxs, Sec*. Min. Agr. 

Is days ol‘ old, when books were scarce and means of intellectual amuse¬ 
ment in winter evenings were* scarcer still, the monks amused themselves 
with dialectics, choosing for their argument such theses as. u lIo\v many 
spirits can stand upon the point of a pin?’* or, ^Which came first—the 
fowl or the egg? If a fowl, how could a fowl come without a pre-existing 
egg. If an egg, how could an egg come without a pre-existing fowl?" I 
haw chosen as my thesis for the present paper this, that co-oporatioo 
after ail i- merely “the intelligent exercise of common sense." 4 1 do not 
propose in weary my readers hy formally arguing the cast*: 'out will 
illustrate my meaning. 

Primitive man did everything for himself, that is when anything 
required to he done, which was. as a rule, but seldom. Tic gathered 

flints, chipped them, bound them with strips of hide to bits of wood: 

and tints made for himself battle-axes, knives and tools. For clothes— 
which he won* more as a matter of ornament than for the sake of warmth 
or decency—lie slung around himself the hides and skins of slaughtered 
auimais: and. for aho»i\ constructed with his own hands rude huts out of 
branches, hark, grass or hides, as the circumstances dictated; or else crept 
into (aves or hollows roughly caned out of hill-sides with picks made of 
the tmtiers of the elk and reindeer. This was ilu* age of extreme* in¬ 
dividualism so far as labour was concerned'—the age when free in woods 

the noble savage ran—the savagi' with disgusting habits and muidorous 
instincts, concerning whom it was once the fashion for poets to rave. 
The savage , however, occasionally found, when lie had an excess of meat 
as a result of chase, that In* could save himself the labour of making 
weapons for himself by exchanging some of his surplus from the chase 
for weapons made by others; and he who had a surplus of chipped flints, 
found he could save himself the trouble of hunting, by exchanging some 
of his flints for the produce of the chase. By those means, the savages 
were able to pander to their laziness and at the same time to enjoy the 
fruit# of other men's labours; and. this exchanging becoming popular, 
there gradually arose a system of barter which was the commencement 
of what may be called “instinctive or unconscious co-operation.” 

Little by little first primitive man and then uncivilised man thus 
built up the whole fabric of modern society, which is founded on co¬ 
operation—not conscious, intelligent co-operation but unconscious 
coercive co-operation of the kind which led the poet to ex¬ 
claim that things were in the saddle and rode mankind. Begard, for 
instance, the present day form of unconscious co-operation involved m y 
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say, the manufacture of a pin or a nib, which is carried out entirely by 
machinery and requires ihe co-operation of so many individuals to pro¬ 
duce the complete article; or regard, for instance, the number of per¬ 
sons whose unconscious co-operation is required before a loaf of bread 
can be placed on your table. The land must first be prepared for cul¬ 
tivation, and, to do this, plows and harrows are required in the pro¬ 
duction of which, commencing at the mines and ending with the railway 
transport, the services of countless numbers of individuals were given; 
then, there are the farm hands who look after the growing corn; the 
carriers to the mill; those who manufactured the wagons, etc., for the 
carriers; the miller, those who manufactured the machinery for the 
miller and built bis mill for him; the merchant: and those who built 
his offices and helped to conduct his business; the baker; and those who 
built his premises and manufactured his ovens; and the guardians of 
law and order who enable all these individuals to carry on their work in 
peace and safety. 

The a Timber of people unconsciously co-operating to produce even 
the simplest articles for our daily use is almost incredible; and it is co¬ 
operation alone which has enabled us to reach the state* of civilisation 
or semi-civilisation to which we have at present attHned. 

Man, however, is always observing and studying the laws which 
govern the universe, and then, from such observations and study, is con¬ 
stantly endeavouring to intelligently direct those laws to his own good. 
By studying and observing the laws which govern the forces of steam 
and electricity we have been enabled to make those forces our servants 
instead of our masters. Co-operation as usually conducted under our 
system of modern society makes slaves of men and crushes their souls 
until they come to be regarded almost as parts, of the machinery which 
they control and as of not much more account. The revolt against this 
state of affairs leads us to socialism and anarchy ; and raises prominently 
the question as to whether we shall allow ourselves to he carried along 
the current without attempting to see where we are being carried, or 
shall seize the rudder and endeavour to intelligently direct our course 
along the turbulent stream of life. A study of the laws of unconscious co¬ 
operation shows us that we have the power to intelligently direct co¬ 
operation to our own good; and this is what is now being done under 
what may be called the new system of co-operation. 

Not to go into too much detail, the origin of the new system of co¬ 
operation has been this thought, that since we are forced by the 
necessities of modern society to co-operate for the satisfaction 
of our daily wants, why not co-operate in such a way that 
we shall all reap a proportionately equal share of the benefits of 
such co-operation instead of allowing middlemen and capitalists to use 
that very system of co-operation to unduly enrich themselves at our 
expense. Co-operation in this new phase was at one time preached by 
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Kobert Owen and other enthusiasts as a religion which should transform 
ihe world; and 1 myself believe that this intelligent co-operation trill 
•prove to be one of the factors regenerating the world. Just as, in the 
old days, the Christian religion spread and proved a success amongst 
the common people until it forced itself to he adopted by the rulers of 
those days; so is intelligent, conscious co-operation spreading among the 
common people now, and forcing itself more and more upon the attention 
of the powers that be. The moral uplifting thereby of some communities 
formerly regarded on the Continent as mainly composed of loafers and 
Ihieves is almost marvellous. 

Tinder our modern system of unconscious coercive co-operation, the 
possession of capital gives the holder thereof undue advantages. The 
worker becomes a part of the machinery with no more rights than the 
machines themselves, and equally as liable to he flung on one side when 
worn out by old age or damaged by accident. His share in the result of his 
labours is limited to the amount of wage lie can force his employer to 
give him: and no matter how excessive the profits may be, the whole goes 
to capital. Conscious, intelligent co-operation places the worker in the 
position of being able to hire capital, so that capital thereupon become? a 
>ervant instead of a tyrant. The banding together of a number of 
honest, reliable men enables them to offer their joint character and the 
whole of their resources (small individually but considerable collectively) 
as security for capital. This can be obtained at a fixed rate of interest, 
representing its hire. The hire once paid for, the remainder of the net 
profits are then available for distribution amongst the workers. 

Here I would like to make a clear distinction between co-operation 
proper and joint stock companies, concerning which there seems consider¬ 
able confusion in the minds of Natal farmers. The tendency at present 
is not to form true co-operative societies hut to drift more and more 
towards joint stock holding. A joint stock company is an organisation 
in which anyone can take shares, whether he be a farmer or a townsman, 
whether he be interested in a particular industry or not, and is generally 
regarded as an investment—the more dividend earned the better. At 
first probably all or nearly all are interested in the particular creamery, 
factory or whatever is to he started; but, sooner or later, it is inevitable 
that the shares will pass into the hands of those who want dividends— 
the larger the better. The interests of the shareholders become then 
not those of the suppliers or workers, and, instead of one capitalist grind¬ 
ing down his employees and taking all the advantage he can of those 
from whom he buys, you frequently have an even worse position, be¬ 
cause the managers of the company generally are employees and are 
liable to lose their positions if they do not respond to the demands for 
more and more profits. It is notorious that companies have no souls to be 
Samned and no bodies to be kicked ; and some of the worst employers are 
joint stock companies. The formation of joint stock companies may be 
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worthy of encouragement in cases where that is the only method of ob¬ 
taining the capital—hotter some form of industrial co-operation than 
none at all: but, wherever it is possible, the duty of an agricultural'de¬ 
partment is to preach and to encourage the formation of co-operative*' 
concerns. 

The true co-operative association is that in which the interests of’ 
all are identical. Capital is hired, at a fixed and low rate of interest; 
beyond that*of receiving the fixed rate of interest (which must be reason¬ 
able and never exceeded), the shareholders, who are usually limited to 
those actually dealing either as suppliers or consumers with the associa¬ 
tion, leave no claim as such. After the payment of interest on capital 
and provision for a reserve fund,, the net profits are divided into three or 
four portions, the proportions of which may vary according to circum¬ 
stances but should always so far as is possible he equal. One portion 
goes to the suppliers (in the ease of creameries, etc.); one portion goes 
to the customers or consumers (i.r., those to whom the goods or work is 
supplied); and one portion goes to the employees. Sometimes, a fourth 
portion is devoted to establish fluids for provision against sickness, old 
age pensions, or general charitable or public purposes. The interests of 
the suppliers are, of course, secured by the share ottered them in the 
profits; the more they supply, the.more their profits. The interests 
of the jmblic are secured by their share in the profits; the more they buy 
of this particular association, the greater the amount standing to their 
credit at the end of the year. Although we have instances of coopera¬ 
tion in Natal where the interests of both sellers and‘buyers are secured 
m this way, I have yet to learn of one where the interests of the em¬ 
ployees are also thus secured. Yet, after all, who can effect the 
economies and generally promote successful business so well as con¬ 
tented employees? The granting to employees of their right to an equal 
share m the profits is more than an act of justice: it is sound business 
economy based on experience; and until the employees obtain their 
share in the profits we shall never attain that success in cooperation of 
which all its original promoters dreamed, and which I personally believe 
it is capable of achieving. 

The industrial millenium, by which is meant, of course, the in¬ 
dustrial ideal, which will be brought about by such co-operation, is easily 
conceived in outline, and not difficult to describe in general terms. It 
is, according to one writer, “an industrial condition, in which life is the 
end of labour and labour is the means of life. Every man is at work in 
the best way at what he can do best, for the good of all and not for 
private profit. Labour and capital are at peace, for all are labourers 
for a common end, and capital is but the means of making the common 
labour effective. Material resources are husbanded,* and labour is em* 
ployed and directed with but one end in view, the attainment of the 
maximum quantity and quality of human life”'. 
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No clearer illustration of the power of the co-operative movement 
ar.d its future possibilities could be given than the following extract from 
an official bulletin of the French Department of Agriculture issuer! last 
year 

“The Grand Duchy of llesse-Darmstadt is to-day the undisputed 
■ capital of the German co-operative agricultural movement. It is at 
Darmstadt that is situated the seat of the Imperial Vnion of German 
‘Co-operative Societies, with which was amalgamated, in the beginning of 
the year lb05, the General Du ion of Rural Co-operative Societies, sitting 
at Neuwied. This act united in a single grouping two poAvcrful central 
banks, 40 national or provincial unions, 08 central co-operative societies, 
and 15,13*30 agricultural co-operative societies, comprising 1 ,£00,000 
members. M. Haas, it - organiser, is the president of this agricultural 
republic, and it is from Darmstadt that co-operative thought is diffused 
through all the German countries and even through the German por¬ 
tions of Austria, which has created its agricultural organisation upon the 
German plan.” 

Some of the most powerful co-operative societies of England arose 
in very simple ways. The Civil Service Stores, for instance, arose out 
of the combined purchase of a chest of tea by a small number of civil 
servants. The price per 1t>. at which they were 4 enabled to take over the 
tea as a result of the combined purchases of the chest was so low, as 
compared with the ordinary retail price, that it led to the combined 
•puichase of other chests of tea and articles of daily consumption till the 
work became too great to be undertaken by the civil servants themselves 
anti they had to appoint someone to make their purchases for them. At 
the present day, the Civil Sen ice Stores is one of the wealthiest cor¬ 
porations in England. Its success is due to the fact that it supplied a 
want, and was the intelligent exercise of the combined common sense of 
the Civil Servants. At the same time, I must remark that this cor¬ 
poration is now a joint stock company, not a proper co-operative associa¬ 
tion. 

i could multiply instances of successful co-operation ad infinitum; 
ibut will conclude with one to be found in Natal itself. 

Only too often is it the ease that our mealies are disposed of lo 
:the middle-man who travels round the country dealing with each farmer 
separately, haggling, depreciating, and beating down the price, setting 
one farmer against another, and, finally, disposing at a huge profit to 
: him self of the mealies which he had so succeeded in obtaining from the 
fanners at ridiculous prices. The farmers in the Dalton district of the 
‘County of Umvoti, by an intelligent exercise of common sense, decided 
not to continue to sell their mealies at ruinous prices in this manner. 
.Accordingly, they talked the matter over; and engaged a man at a salary 
of £500 a year to keep himself in touch with the market and dispose oi 
vfcheir produce for them to the best advantage. It was a bold step to take 
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to pledge them*, elves to pay this salary; but co-operation paid them from 
the very commencement. The consequence is that they can always rely' 
upon disposing of their produce at top prices, they can afford to pay the • 
salary of their manager, and still receive far more remunerative prices 
for their produce than they ever did before they had what to many 
farmers appears an expensive organisation. I hope in the May issue* 
of the Journal to publish an account of this society's operations. 

My object, in brief, has been in this article to show that, like the* 
man who discovered he had been talking prose all his life, we have been,. 
and arc, daily acting in co-operation not only with one another but with 
countless individuals scattered all over the world; that this co-operation is- 
unconscious and coercive, and in many cases reduces us to parts of 
machines; and that, by acting together in conscious, intelligent co-opera¬ 
tion, we may not only better our own physical and moral well-being, but 
shall he doing our best to help forward that industrial millenium which,. 
however visionary it may seem, must appeal to everyone as most desir¬ 
able even if most improbable. 


An Octogenarian Farmer . 

INTERVIEW WITH ME. WM. TAYLOR. 

By Ekgates. 

A well-known and highly-respected name among farmers in the “mid¬ 
lands” is that of Mr. Win. Taylor, of Fordoun, Nottingham Road. The 
cheerful hospitality of Fordoun in the pre-railway days was enjoyed by 
many—myself among the number—and at the many country-side meet¬ 
ings the late Mrs. Taylor was always a most popular hostess. In every¬ 
thing that made for the amenities of country life Mr. Taylor and Mrs. 
Taylor were always in the forefront. He has now given over the farm— 
6,000 acres—besides two Thorn farms, to his sons. His four score • 
years weigh lightly on him, for he is still active in mind and active in' 
limb. About, the farming problems of the present day we did not speak 
at length, but about his early experiences we conversed much. They 
tell of great difficulties successfully surmounted, and will no doubt be* 
read with general interest. Of the 52 passengers brought by the 'Herald* 
in 1S50 there are now only three alive; Mr. William Taylor, Mrs.. 
Bishop, Durban, and her son, a child in arms at the time. The story,., 
as told, is the outcome of many questions. 

• ; NATAL IN 1850 . 

“I come/* said Mr. Taylor, “from a Kincardineshire family of* 
farmers. When I was about three-asid-twenty it seemed to me that-IT, 
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could do better for myself if 1 were to emigrate. I gave some thoughts 
to America, where two of my uncles had gone, but a glowing account in 
a local newspaper by a Mr. Lidgett—after whom Lidgetton is named— 
about the attractions of Natal as a farming country induced me to come 
out here. From the barque ‘Herald/ of 405 tons, I landed at the Point 
on 1st June, 1850. In addition to my personal luggage I brought about 
a ton of farm implements, including a Scotch swing plough, which I yet 
have. Of money I had but 4s. 6d., so closely had I invested my small 
capital, but with my farm training I was handy, and at that time and 
for many years afterwards, 1 hardly ever knew what it was to feel tired. 
The Customs House then was a very small shanty, and all our luggage 
lay outside it on the sand for several days. The road to Durban was 
cut through the bush just the width of a wagon. I tried my best to get 
work immediately. A man offered some small pay if I would drain off a 
big pond of stagnant water where the Castle Arcade now is. * I did not. 
see liow the water could be led off, and, as the pay would be contingent 
on success, 1 did not take on the job. The skipper of the c Herald’ wanted 
hands to work out the cargo, and I was glad to be taken on for a short 
time at 4s. 6d. per day. After a spell of looking for work without success, 
I joined Mr. Robert Anderson, the surveyor, as an assistant at 4s. fid. 
per day. I had had a little training at surveying before I left Scotland, 
and, besides working with him in the field, was able to help him in the 
preparation of the diagrams by candle-light at night. That lasted fox 
several months and I saved money. I ought to mention that we immi¬ 
grants under the Lidgett scheme were entitled to half an erf in the town¬ 
ship of Lidgetton and to 20 acres of its commonage. Only a few look 
advantage of the gift—at that time valueless. I, however, had my plots 
beaconed off and allotted. The railway went through my half erf and 
bought it, and the other 20 acres 1 still have. 

TIMBER SAWING. 

“Nothing further offering in the way of wages, I went timber sawing, 
first going to the Unilaas bush. The work was hard and the returns 
poor. A load—800 feet of yellow-wood plank one foot broad—would sell 
in Maritzburg for £3 cash, or in goods £4. Out of this £2 went in trans¬ 
port; then there was the kafir under-sawyer to pay, the digging 
of the pits, the felling of the trees, the getting of them to 
the pits, the sharpening of the saws, the £1 month license, and so ont 
Many, including myself, suffered badly from Natal sores. The work, 
as I said, was hard, indeed, under the conditions, it was slavery; both be¬ 
fore and since then I have worked hard, but never as I wrought in those 
days. There was no choice; slave or starve. After a couple of years I 
moved to the Blesbak bush, where I began to do a little dealing in stock. 
The Transvaal and Free State Boers in the autumn came down to Maritz- 
. burg with wool, skins, kwips of butter and dried peaches, and to get re- 
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turn loads some of them came to the Blesbok bush on their back 
journeys. For a load—10 twenty feet planks—they would give a good 
ox or a horse. The horses were often very good, the only fault against 
them being that, as a rule, they were “round-loopers,” or strayers. In 
this way—by swapping—I eventually got together a span and a wagon, 
being eager to go trading trips. A trip to Pondoland was unfortunate. 
The goods, which were supplied to me on credit, for the greater paTt 
proved unsuitable. I came back with 52 head of cattle, but lungsiok- 
ness broke out among .hem and all. died except six, and, in order to pay 
for the goods, I had to sell my span of salted oxen. 

‘FORDOUN.’ 

“After two or three years more of sawing, I managed, one way and 
another, to get together a small troop of cattle and a few mares and to 
run them on the farm ‘Lyndoch’ I went to work for ihe owner, Mr. 
John King, the father of Mr. James King. While there. Governor Scott, 
who was on a tour through the Colony, called, and passed the night. 
During the evening the Governor, said to me that the time for giving 
grants of land would end in a week or two, and suggested that I should 
apply for one. Land was so cheap then and money for survey fees so 
scarce that I had never before given the question any consideration. 
However, I sent in an application, and, on my return from a trading trip 
to the Free State with timber, I- found that 3,000 acres had been 
beaconed off next to that of my friend, Mr. King, of Lyndoch. I gave 
to my grant the name of my native parish in Kincardineshire—Fordoun. 
By the way, the wagons in those times were very different from those of 
the present day. The axles were of wood—ironwood—and the load was 
only 2,000fos. The present screw was invented by a Mr. Ryley, a mem¬ 
ber of the then Legislative Council. For going down a steep hill a shoe 
was used, and every wagon had two chains for locking the after-wheels 
when necessary. 

FARMING IN THE SIXTIES. 

“On the fann I soon put up a shanty, and, despite occasional out¬ 
breaks of lungsickness, my cattle did well. Cattle in those days, how¬ 
ever, did not represent much money. First-class oxen were worth only 
£4 a head. At hut-tax paying time I have seen Ferreira, the Maritzburg 
auctioneer, knock down the best native oxen at 16s. or Ifs. My horses 
also did well, but they again did not represent much money. For my 
best colts I got only £12, colts that sell now at £30 or £40. My horses, 
'as you know, had,a good reputation for many years, and fetched high 
Average .prices, but some fifteen years ago, as the land got more occupied 
and they could no longer range as far as they were inclined, they began 
doing badly. I was advised to give the farm a rest for some years. I 
did so, and now they are doing well again. Wild animals were plenti¬ 
ful in the early days. Jackals were numerous, and the noise they made 
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.at night around the house often made it difficult to get to sleep. There 
were also stray lions which did mischief. I was a sufferer only once. 
On riding back from town on one occasion and after nightfall, when T had 
got about a mile from the house, my horse suddenly took fright. On 
the following day I found at the place where the horse had been 
frightened the half devoured remains of one of my troop horses. We 
in the neighbourhood got up occasional hunts, and invited the officers 
from the Maritzlmrg garrison up to help, but I cannot remember of any 
success. About a mile this side of Dargle Road Station a sea-'-ow was 
shot by a half-easie called ‘White Joseph/ Soon after going on to the 
farm—1802—I made one of the party under the late Mr. Proudfoot, of 
Kiel Vlei, raised for punishing the Bushmen. The account of the ex¬ 
pedition given to you by Mr. Robert Speirs was very correct. On my 
return home I called at the house of my friend, King, and, although 
anxious to get: to the farm, they persuaded me to stop the night and tell 
them all about the adventures of the little force. There was a storm dur¬ 
ing the night and my house was set: on fire by lightning and everything in 
it was burnt. That was the second time I was burnt out. The first 
occasion was at the Blesbok bush. The house was of wood and it 
(caught on fire one Sunday while I was walking over to call on a friend. 
When a short distance away i heard shouting, and turning round I saw 
smoke, and 1 felt sure from the position that my house was on fire. Inside 
the* house were two loaded guns, and in a chest were two flasks of gun¬ 
powder, 52 sovereigns, and two or three pounds’ worth of silver, and piled 
round the house were quantities of shaped wagon timber for sale—the 
most of my summer’s work. When I got back the fire was burning was 
burning furiously. I heard the guns go off and then the powder flasks. 
Next day, when 1 could search, I found all the sovereigns on the grotind 
uninjured—the explosion of the flasks had distributed the coins—Rut 
the silver was melted into a solid lump. I was great friends at that 
time with the Speirs" family, among whom was the present Robert 
: Speirs, then a lad, and to him I gave the lump. 

PUBLIC SPIRIT REWARDED. 

u In those early days there were no proper police. One day six or 
seven of we neighbours met at Boschfontein, Gert Naude’s farm—now 
owned by Messrs. Hutchinson—for the purpose of making arrangements 
for building a laager. There was some native unrest at the time. While 
we were talking over the matter news came that seven native prisoners 
had broken out of the Maritzburg gaol and were not far away. We 
soon saddled up and tried to surround the runaways where Mr. Joseph 
Raw’s farm now is. Hodgson—the man who was accidentally shot in 
the Bushmen’s expedition—succeeded in finding one. The rest got away; 
the sun was already going down. Hodgson called on the native to sur¬ 
render. He would not but showed fight, and when he had got his assegai 
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in position for throwing Hodson shot him. We then drew up a report 
of the business and sent it to the Maritzburg Magistrate—I think the 
late Mr. John Bird—and to our general astonishment and satisfaction 
we shortly afterwards received, each of us, a cheque for a pound from the 
Government. 

LABOUR. 

‘Tor a long time the question of labour was most difficult; I had 
not then bought my two Thorn farms. This cold district was in those 
days shunned by kafirs wanting work. I was among those to whom 
ccolies were allotted from the first shipments. By that lot I learnt 
some of the characteristics of coolies. We were greatly pleased with one 
of the women who worked occasionally in the house. One day another 
woman of the gang rushed up'to me excitedly handing me six sovereigns, 
and gave me to understand that the husband of the woman who was 
giving so much satisfaction had lots of my money. At that time I had, 
secreted carefully in a wardrobe, £11)5 in gold, which I had not had an 
opportunity to bank. I soon found that forty odd pounds had been 
taken. I searched the man and, except £7, found all the missing money. 
In this way I got a lesson of their prying nature as regards all their 
master's personally belongings, and an example of their readiness, under 
certain circumstances, to give each other away.” 

So much for the earlier life of this octogenarian Colonist. With 
first-class, trained ability, a splendid constitution and physique, lots of 
grit, and exceptional powers of self-restraint in husbanding his small 
early profits, he succeeded. With him, as with most, it was the first step 
that counted. Thereafter all went as smoothly and easily as farming 
in Natal can be expected to go. The farm Wellington, which adjoins 
Fordoun, he bought from the Land and Colonisation Company, besides 
buying Thorn farms. His success is that of genuine farming; he never had 
a pound in shares, and, what a good many farmers cannot say, he never 
borrowed money on his land. 

Wellington, which adjoins, is now farmed by Mr. Taylor’s son, Mr. 
W. J:\ Taylor, and Fordoun by his son Mr. Bruce Taylor. The land of 
Fordoun is poor for cultivation and requires much manuring for all 
kinds of crops. To get, say, seven muids of mealies per acre, Mr.. 
Bruce Taylor told me he would require about 700!bs. of superphosphate, 
or about 10 cwt, of basic slag. He now only grows mealies for ensilage,, 
and finds it cheaper to buy the mealies and meal he wants. Indeed, for- 
ensilage he prefers millet, as giving him a heavier yield per acre. As 
he does not expect to be able to send his stock to the Thoms this winter,, 
he is putting in as much feed as possible, millet, etc., for ensilage, forage,, 
roots, ryegrass, etc. Paspalum dilatatum wilt not, he says, succeed in 
this high veld. Mr. Bruce Taylor owns the thoroughbred entire* 
Nottingham,” 1903, by “Gallinule.” “Gallinule” was the sire of the win¬ 
ner of last year’s Derby—“Pretty Polly.” 
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Devonshire Cream and 

Soft Cheese Making. 

Thk following is published by the British Board of Agriculture:—In 
some parts of the country, during the summer months, a surplus quantity 
of milk is produced for which very low prices have to be accepted from 
the wholesale dealers. Any means of diverting this surplus into more 
profitable channels will tend to raise the value of the yield as a whole. 
The manufacture of clotted cream and soft cheeses may frequently afford 
an excellent opportunity for utilising such milk. 

It must be remembered that both cream and soft cheese are regarded 
as luxuries by the majority of poeple, and are therefore only bought- oc¬ 
casionally. Consequently, it is advisable to place on the market small 
quantities at a time, and to fix the price at a moderate figure. The 
best demand is to be found at seaside and country health resorts, where 
fresh farm-house produce, properly made and packed, commands a ready 
sale during the warm weather. No great outlay is required for soft 
cheese making, and even small quantities of milk may advantageously be 
used in thib way. The varieties described below are among the easiest 

t0 makK ACCOMMODATION. 

The room used for cheese making should be one in which the tem¬ 
perature can be controlled to some extent. A temperature of 62 deg. F. 
in summer, and 05 deg. F. in winter is desirable, as too much heat pro¬ 
duces too rapid drainage of the curd, and too low a temperature results 
in a wrongly fermented cheese. 

THE MILK. 

A pure rich milk produces the finest cheese. It is not possible to 
make first class cheese iiom stale or acid milk, as the curd drains too 
rapidly. In some varieties of cheese the curd is cut or sliced in large 
pieces, the object being to retain much of the moisture; the smaller the* 
curd is cut the more rapidly the whey drains off. 

RENNET. 

This is a substance which contains a chemical ferment having the 
power of coagulating milk. When milk coagulates the casein is pre¬ 
cipitated, and the fat becomes mechanically entangled in it, the whole 
forming the curd. Reliable rennet solutions of a very eoncenrated 
nature can readily be purchased, and are usually employed, after dilu¬ 
tion with cold water, in the manufacture of soft cheese. Rennet solu¬ 
tions should be kept m a dark, cool place, preferably in stone bottles, as 
the light weakens the action of the ferment. When of good quality 
rennet is clear, of a light straw' colour and nearly odonrless. Rennet in 
the form of powders and tabloids is often used. For hot climates and 
where rennet is only occasionally required, the tabloids are preferable 
to the liquid rennet, as they are always of uniform strength and do not 
deteriorate when kept. 

APPLIANCES. 

r&fa.-—Wooden tubs fitted with lids, though not essential, are a 
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great convenience.’ Wood is a bad conductor of heat, and is therefore, 
most useful in maintaining the milk at an even temperature during 
coagulation. A falling temperature causes the cream to rise, involving 
much loss of butter-fat in the process of cutting the curd. Oak is prefer¬ 
able on account of its hardness and close texture, and it is most readily 
cleansed after use. In very cold or very hot weather an earthenware or 
tin vessel containing the milk may be set within a large wooden tub con¬ 
taining water, which is heated or cooled according to the temperature at 
which it is desired to maintain the milk during coagulation. This tem¬ 
perature varies with the class of cheese made. 

Pipette .—A measuring glass or pipette is necessary to ensure ac¬ 
curacy in measuring out the rennet. One marked in cubic centimeters 
/c.o.), subdivided into ten parts, is the simplest form of measuring instru¬ 
ment to use. The comparative measures are as follows:— 

3.55 c.c. (or, roughly, 3.5 c.c ) ... ... = 1 dram 

1 c.c. ... ... ... ... — 17 mimims 

60 mimims or drops ... ... ... = 1 dram 

8 drams ... ... ... ... — 1 ounce 

Draining Table. —The draining table should have a slightly sloping 
surface, and be provided with grooved channels for the whey to run off. 
Hard wood or slate is a good material for the table top. 

Scoops and Moulds. —A metal scoop or spoon for cutting the curd k 
also required, as well as moulds, which are usually made of tin, but 
sometimes of wood. These can be bought at a low price, according to 
the variety of the cheese. 

Cloths. —The cloths required for draining the (‘ream should be of 
fine, medium, and course texture. They are made of bleached linen, the 
finest quality of which costs about Is. fid. a yard. 

Boards , Mats , Paper , and Thermometers. —Among the other articles 
which will be wanted are boards 14in. by Sin. bv ^in. in thickness, which 
should be made of hard wood, of such a nature that it will not impart 
any flavour to the cheese; straw mats, which can either be purchased 
ready made or made at home by threading together coarse wheat or rye 
straw; greese-proof paper, cut to a suitable shape for the particular 
variety of cheese; a wall thermometer to record the temperature of the 
:making room; and a floating thermometer, which has been accurately 
graduated, for use with the milk and curd. 

Salt .—The salt used should be pure, free from grittiness, and readily 

soluble. VARIETIES OF CREAM CHEESE. 

Cream cheeses may be made of two qualities; (1) Those made from 
double or very thick rich cream; (2) those made from thin cream, or 
cream to which a portion of milk is added. 

Double Cream Cheese. —For the manufacture of this cheese thicfk 
cream is necessary. If the milk is separated, the separator should he 
regulated so that the milk yields 6 to 8 per cent, cream; or, in other 
words, 6 to 8 ft. of cream from eveTy 100ft. (roughly, 10 gallons) of 
milk passed through the separator. The cream as obtained from the 
Separator should be cooled to 60 deg. F. in summer, and 65 deg. F. m 
winter, and then placed in a fine-textured linen cloth, previously Tendered 
sweet und clean by thorough scalding with boiling water. Sweet shallow- 
-pan cream may also he used, and is treated in a similar manner. The 
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cloth, is best laid in a basin, and the cream poured into it, after which 
the four corners of the cloth are taken and tied together, so that it re¬ 
sembles a bag containing the cream. It is better not to put more than 
1 gallon of cream in the cloth, as drainage is not easy with more than this 
quantity of line salt mixed with it preparatory to moulding; this will 
should be hung up in a cool dry place to drain. Three times a day the 
cloth ought to be opened out and the sides scrap *d to remove the stiffened 
cream in order to facilitate drainage. At the second scraping down the 
cream should be transferred into a fresh cloth. It i> suiticient if the 
cloth is changed once only, though if done more frequently rather betteT 
results are obtained. The cream will be sulticintly drained in about 
two days, lull the process may be accelerated by opening out the cloth 
and scraping down frequently, and by placing a small weighted board 
on the cloth containing the cream. When the cheese becomes of a stiff 
pasty consistency it should be emptied out of the cloth, and a small 
quantity, and the cheese is apt to become too sour. The bag of cream 
bring out the flavour and assist the keeping properties of the cheese. It 
is customary in some cases to salt the cream, instead of the actual cheese. 
The cheeses are turned out in square, oblong, round, heart-shaped, and 
other tonus, according to the type of mould used. The cheeses may be 
removed from the moulds at once and are then ready for sale. They 
remain in good condition for from one to two weeks. They may either 
be done up in grease-proof paper and placed in small cardboard boxes, or 
done up in butler musbn and afterwards wrapped in grease-proof paper, 
in which case no box is necessary. The cheese sold retail at sixpence 
is usually of about four ounces weight, and a gallon of rich cream should 
make about sixteen cheeses. 

Ordinary ('ream Cheese .—This is prepared from tldn cream taken 
from the separator at the rate of 12 per cent, or from thicker cream to 
whi'h miik has been addtd. It should be cooled to 00 deg. or 05 dog. 
F., and 1 o.e. of rennet added to each h gallon of cream. It should be 
allowed to stand for about .12 hours to thicken, and then ladled into 
cloths and treated in a similar manner to double cream cheese. This 
variety of cream cheese contains a much greater proportion of curd, and' 
is not nearly so rich as the double cream cheese. 

(terrais. —This is a popular variety of French cheese, made from a 
mixture of whole milk and cream, in the proportion of two to one. The 
Oervais is a small cheese, measuring about 2§ in. high by l-J in. in 
diameter, and may be consumed either fresh or when of some age. The 
moulds for this variety of cheese consist of 12 small moulds fixed on one 
base. To produce 12 cheeses two quarts of warm new milk and one 
quart of cream should be mixed together by constantly stirring for at 
least 10 minutes. The temperature of the mixture should then be regul¬ 
ated to 60-65 deg. F., and 1 c.c. of rennet (diluted with a little cold water) 
should be added. Provision should be made to keep the temperature 
uniform whilst the curd is being produced. This will take about 13 
hours, when the curd may be ladled into a draining cloth of a suitable 
degree of coarseness and hung up to drain as in the case of cream 
cheese. It should he treated in a similar manner to cream cheese as re¬ 
gards scraping, etc., and when sufficiently firm should be salted pre¬ 
paratory to moulding. The moulds should be lined with strips of 
blotting-paper, a special variety of which is made for this kind of cheese,. 
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.and then set on a straw mat placed on a board. The moulds should be 
carefully filled with the curd by means of a bone knife. The curd should 
be left in the moulds for a short time until the cheeses have become of 
settled shape, when the moulds may be removed. The cheeses may be 
loosely packed in grease-proof paper and tied up with ribbon, or placed 
in cardboard boxes for sending by post or rail. Although Gervais cheese 
is chiefly eaten fresh, it keeps well for several days after removal from 
the moulds, and some prefer it at this later stage of ripeness. Gervais 
should realise from 3s. to 4s. per dozen. 

Devonshire Clotted or Scalded Cream .—Though originally confined to 
the counties of Cornwall and Devon, the manufacture of clotted cream 
is now carried out most successfully in practically all countries. In 
Addition to its having grilled a great reputation as a luxury, it is now 
largely recommended by the medical profession as an excellent fatty 
food, and is displacing to some extent the use of cod liver oil amongst 
invalids. Devonshire cream is very rich, containing from 50 per cent, 
to over 30 per cent, of fat, and this fat is of a more digestible kind than 
any other, being present in the cream in a finely emulsified condition. 
In the •preparation of clotted cream it is desirable to use rich milk, such 
as is produced from the Channel Island breeds of cattle, but this is not 
essential, and the evening’s milk from Shorthorn cows will produce very 
-good cream indeed. In Devon and Cornwall clotted cream is largely 
made from the milk of Devon cattle, which are admirably suited for the 
purpose. Crosses with Channel Island cattle are also comnpnlv cm- 
ployed. 

The cream is prepared as follows:— 

1. Whole milk, warm from the cow, is carefully strained into setting 
pans. The pans are most suitable for the purpose hold about six (marts 
of milk, measuring 15 in. across the top, 7 in. m depth, and 11 in 
across the bottom; they are, in fact, similar to “shallow pans.” only 
deeper. 

2. The pans of milk arc left undisturbed in a cool dairy for the 
cream to rise. In summer, twelve hours or less is the time allowed, but 
in winter twenty-four hours is usual. 

3. The pans should now be carefully removed and scalded, greai 
care being taken not to disturb the cream on the top of the milk. Scald¬ 
ing is carried out by placing the pans on a hot-water stove, and allowing 
steam to play upon them until in not less than half an hour’s time they 
have attained a temperature of 175 degrto 180 deg. F., when they are 
removed, and either allowed to eool naturally, or are cooled by placing 
them in a stream of cold running water. The scalding should not be 
4one too qnicklv, otherwise the characteristic scald flavour is not pro¬ 
duced. The heating may be carried out by placing the pans on a kitchen 
range or hob, but the hot-water method is preferable. 

4. When cold the cream may be taken off in a thick clotted con¬ 
dition, and is ready for sale. In summer it is especially advisable to 
cool the pans as quickly as possible after scalding, as this ensures extra 
keeping properties. 

The cream is generally sold by the pound. One pound of cream may 
be obtained from 1$ gallons of Jersey milk, or less; whereas nearly § 
gallons of Shorthorn milk may be required to produce the same quantity 
of cream, iv 
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Natal Botanic Gardena. 

THE FIBRE INDUSTRY. 


The following is Mr. Medley Wood's latest report on the Botanic 
Gardens:—I have to report that, in consequence of the very favourable 
weather, the plants in the Gardens are in the best condition, and no ap¬ 
preciable damage has been done by the weather, cutting up the walks by 
heavy rains alone excepted. For the second year in succession the mango 
crop has been a complete failure, scarcely a single sound ripe fruit having 
been seen, and the cutting down of a number of the trees would seem 
advisable. Advantage has been taken of the favourable season to put 
out a number of palms and other plants, and there arc still more to he 
planted. 

f have lately had numerous applications as to fibre-yielding plants, 
and am pleased to know that this industry is now fairly commenced in 
several places, and I hope that in a few years’ time Natal will be exporting 
this product in considerable quantity. As there appears to he some 
amount of ignorance about these plants, and as incorrect statements have 
been made, I think it well to allude shortly to the subject. There are 
three species of fibre-yielding plants to which planters should, for the 
present at any rate, confine their attention. First, the Fourcroya 
(Furoram), commonly, but incorrectly, known as an aloe. This is the 
plant which is largely grown in Mauritius, and the product is known as 
“Mauritius hemp.” Of this plant, bulbils in quantity can be obtained in 
the Colony. Next comes the “sisal hemp/’ This is yielded bv a plant 
very similar in appearance to the Fourcroya, but the fibre is of a better 
quality. It is the plant which is so extensively cultivated in the West 
Indies. It has been stated that this plant is being grown in quantity 
on the East Coast, but this is, I think, a mistake: and it has also been 
said that neither bulbils (seeds) of this plant are obtainable in the Colony, 
nor from abroad", the fact being that in Iho year 1890 wo received from 
Kew 20 plants of Agave rigida , var . sisalana , which is the correct name of 
the plant. These are very small plants, and came by parcels post, and 
they suffered considerably on the voyage, but most of them were reared. 
After that we received a larger consignment, which were sent in a box, 
and forwarded by a parcels agency, but of this lot we did not rear a single 
plant. The 20 plants first received, or their progeny, have now been 
in the Gardens for 17 years, but until this season there has been no de¬ 
mand for them, except that some were given to the late 'Mr. Watt for 
^planting at TTmzimkulu. During the present season about 2,000 plants 
and cuttings have been sent out to applicants, arid more will be supplied 
as the bulbils are produced. The last plant worthy of notice in this 
respect is Sanmviera guineensis , the fibre from the leaves of which is com¬ 
monly known as “bowstring hemp.” We have in the Colonv at least two 
other plants of this genus, viz., S. fhyrsiflora , known to the natives ns 
‘“skogoloti ” but the leaves of this species are too short to be of much 
"value, though the fibre is good and strong. Another species was found 
"by our Curator (Mr. Wylie) at Somkeli, in Zululand. A few plants are 
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in cultivation here, but it is as yet too early to give an opinion as to their 1 
value, but the first-named one, S. y nine crisis, promises well, and 1 under¬ 
stand is largely cultivated in other countries. Plants of it may be seen 
in the Gardens, and 1 shall always be pleased to meet any person who 
may be interested in the matter, and to give any information in my 
power. 

1 regret to have to say that depredations and breaches of the by¬ 
laws are of frequent occurrence, anil it will lx? necessary to take more 
active measures for the protection of the property of the Society. 

In the Herbarium work is being carried on as usual. A large num¬ 
ber of specimens have been received and mounted, including a fine lot 
of 1,350 Mexican plants, nearly all of which wen* new to us. and some 
of them are new species. Also, about TOO European plants, all of which 
will soon be in their places in the cabinets. 

Three new filial plants have been described, viz., Bcrkhcqa macro - 
cephala , Vliffortin Nafalmsis , and Ilcliclinjsnm An/cnlissinutm. The 
description of these plants will shortly be published in flu* Knr Bulletin . 

The ‘‘Handbook-' 3 ’ to the Dfatal flora is now in the printers* hands,, 
and well advanced, and it will, I hope, be published in a few weeks' time. 


High flats Farmers 9 Club - 

The following is taken from the Annual Report of the President of the- 
Highfiats Farmers’ Club, Mr. H. W. Chick:— 

The past years work of the Club has not been heavy. We shall 
have more to do when we have railway connection and this district goes 
ahead, as it undoubtedly will! Stock generally has done well during the 
past year, I believe. I have not heard the results of the, local wool 
sales, hut I have no doubt that the painstaking way in which this in¬ 
dustry has been worked lias met with the usual gratifying result anrl 
that Highfiats wool has-maintained its premier position on the Durban 
wool market. Agriculturally, there is little to make note of. At pre¬ 
sent there is not a great deal done in this line, but with railway 
facilities for getting crops away and of obtaining manures at a more 
reasonable rate than hitherto 1 think this line of farming will be greatly 
advanced. During the past year East Coast Fever broke out in the 
adjoining county, but, thanks to the Veterinary Department, which took 
very effective measures with the outbreak. I think I may say that we are- 
much easier in our minds than we were a few months ago. A good 
acreage of Paspalum is being planted this season. This grass has un¬ 
doubtedly come to stay. Farmers will find it a God-rend with early 
Iambs and calves during a lafe spring. I believe too it will solve the 
question of a bacon factory, which was mooted a short time back. I find* 
pigs do splendidly on it with a little grain morning and evening. Parts 
of the district were visited by locusts, and the resulting swarihs of 
hoppers are now being dealt with by farmers. The locust officer has 
been destroying swarms on Crown ’ Lands and Locations. In con* 
elusion, T thank the officers for their help, and our especial thanks are- 
due to our secretary; 
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Malxo Cultivation In South Africa. 

■ WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NATAL. 

By E. H. Sawer, Director Experimental Stations. 

II. 


BREEDING, SELECTION AND JUDGING OF SEE!) MAIZE. 

The yield of any given crop of maize is determined by two factors, 
namely,* environment and heredity. The former exerts its influence 
through the medium of climate and soil, the effects of which are arti¬ 
ficially modified by systems of cultivation and manuring; the latter is an 
innate tendency in the plant to reproduce the characters of its parents, 
the effects of which are naturally modified by the occurrence in each 
generation of more or less marked variations from the parent type. The 
modification of environment by careful cultivation, although a necessary 
process to successful agriculture, can only be accomplished at considerable 
expense, and Ihe results, as seen in an increased yield of produce, are 
transitory; the modification of the plant itself to be effected by directing 
the 'natural tendencies of heredity and variation into definite channels 
is an inexpensive and lasting work, the possibilities of which can be 
hardly estimated. ‘‘Cultivation and care may help plants to do better 
work temporarily, but by breeding and selection plants may be brought 
dnto existence which do better work always in all places and for all time. 
Plants are to be produced which will perform their appointed work 
better, quicker, and with the utmost precision. Plant breeding is the 
intelligent application of the forces of the human mind in guiding the 
inherent life forces of plants in useful directions/'* To cite two in¬ 
stances coming within the everyday experience of farmers, from a single, 
wild branching perennial (Brassica oleracta ), found growing on the sea 
shores of Europe, have been evolved by a simple process of selection 
cabbage, kale, borecole, Brussels sprouts, collard, broccoli and cauli¬ 
flower, kohl rabi and ruta baga. Some of these forms have been selected 
for useful modifications of the leaf, as the cabbage and the kale; others 
for variations in the structure of the stem, as kohl rabi, and vet others 
iot abnormal development of root, as ruta baga, while in the broccoli and 
cauliflower advantage has been taken of a peculiar modification in the 
inflorescence. 

In the hands of the plant-breeders, again, the sugar-content of the 
beet has been increased from four to as much as twenty-four per cent., 
to which undertaking may be attributed the organisation of an enormous 

* Luther Burbank. 
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industry, the transference of sugar-production from tropical to tem¬ 
perate climes, and the necessity for the ro-adjustment of commercial re¬ 
lations by International Conventions. 

And the maize plant is no less plastic, for it can be moulded in the* 
bands of the skilful breeder until every character is modified to serve his 
jnterests, and an increase in yield of often over 100 per cent, obtained at 
no greater cost than a study of the nature of the organism and the de¬ 
motion of a little of the farmer’s time to the selection of forms having the* 
desired characteristics. Sot a single additional implement is required,, 
nor the expenditure of a single penny in fertilisers or special cultural 
operations. It has often been stated that seed selection is an undertaking 
which does not fall within the farmer’s province; that it must always re¬ 
main the function of specialists; that, in other words, a small number of 
men must retain a monopoly for the sale of seed corn; and that frequent 
changes of seed are necessary to the maintenance of large yields. The* 
experience, however, of a few seasons devoted to this fascinating work 
will amply expose the fallacy of such arguments. Many South African 
farmers have already discovered that the time-rand labour demanded are 
negligible; that the seed they themselves* secure and select is more re¬ 
liable and costs them less than the purchased sample; and that the re- 
" suiting crop yields a better return when bred on and for the particular 
farm and soil than those derived from purchased seed of doubtful origin. 

t 

CEOSS BREEDING. 

Any system of plant-breeding must conform with precisely the 
same principles as obtain when live stock is involved. Maintenance of 
good qualities may be assured by constant selection within a single 
strain, but the crossing of two distinct types is often resorted to for the 
purpose of reinforcing effete strains, and for the production of marked 
variations from which selection is made of new and desired qualities; In 
this respect the plant breeder possesses an advantage in vast numbers of 
individuals produced, for a very small percentage yields sufficient seed 
for the propagation of the new type or types. . 

The male sex in the flowering plants is represented by the pollen* 
which in the case of maize is carried by the wind to the “silk” of the 
ear. At the base of each strand of silk is situated a female organ called 
the ovule, which contains a female or reproductive celL These ovules 
may be seen by opening an immature ear. After lodging upon the silk* 
which has a receptive surface, the pollen grain buds and produces along 
“pollen tifbe” which passes down through the substance of the silk, 
carrying with it a male cell, which ultimately fuses with the female cell 
ovule. Cell-divisi.cn and growth give rise to the seed, which oc¬ 
cupies the position earlier held by the ovule. Should the fertilisation of 
a nuniher of ovules fail to be effected from pne -cause, or. another* ■ the 
t ; ;V .4&ar ■ ; into ‘a body which is popularly called a “nubbin.” \;;SelfW 
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l*ertijlife>atio« rarely takes place in maize, for the pollen is developed in 
male flowers which are collected in an inflorescence, known as the 
^tassel,” at the summit of the plant. This generally matures and the 
pollen is shed before the ear of that individual plant is in*a receptive 
condition. 

Cross-fertilisation is readily effected by planting two selected varie¬ 
ties in alternate rows throughout the breeding plot, and removing all 
tassels from one or other variety prior to the development of the pollen. 
Seed taken from the detasseled variety is therefore necessarily the pro¬ 
duct of cross-fertilisation, the detasseled variety becoming the dam and 
the pollenating variety the sire of the new hybrid. Pollen is always 
produced in quantities which far exceed the requirements of the crop, 
and the removal of the tassel renders a greater amount of nourishment 
available for the better development of the ear. When a single variety 
is being grown, the yield of the crop may frequently be considerably 
increased by detasseling alternate rows throughout the field. The tassel 
is removed by a single upwaru jerk and not bv cutting. The amount of 
gain to be attributed to this operation may be determined by weighing 
ears taken from detasseled and from adjoining entire rows. Tt is fre¬ 
quently possible to combine by cross-breeding the desirable features of 
two distinct types of maize. A h^avy cropper may have too long a grow¬ 
ing period for certain districts, and should be crossed by an early maize 
with a normally lighter yield. Carefully selected strains from the re¬ 
sulting hybrid may retain to a marked degree the prolific character of 
the one type and the early maturity of.the other, a result rendered pos¬ 
sible by the increased vigour derived from “’out-breeding." 

The breeding plot should be as distant as possible from the main 
crop or other patches of maize, in order that no uncontrolled crossing 
may occur. Pollen is carried long distances by the wind, and an interval 
of a mile is very desirable for the Satisfactory conduct of the work. 
Inter-breeding should always be between varieties of a similar colour; 
parti-coloured maize has little to recommend it, and generally fails to 
meet with commercial favour. There is no evidence that colour naturally 
affects composition or feeding value of the grain, but the better-known 
yellow types have been subjected to careful selection for many years with 
a view to increasing* their feeding value for stock, whereas the white 
varieties are demanded for milling purposes and have been bred for 
sta rA content. The Mississippi Station compiled in 1895 the yields of 
WhiIPkttd yellow varieties at seven stations in the central and southern 
Mississippi Valley. In 1,267 tests with 490 varieties, the average yield 
of 217 vfhite varieties was found to be 2-5 bushels per acre in excess of 
the yields of 273 yellow varieties. At only one of the stations (Indiana) 
have the yellow varieties given the better yield.* This difference is 
^.jp^b^bly'dne to the facts that the white varieties are typical of southern 


* Mississippi Bulletin, 
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and wanner districts, and generally show a longer growing period with 
later maturity than do the yellow. At Cedara an effort is being made 
to evolve by a system .of cross-breeding types of white milling maize 
with long growing period for cultivation in the warmer districts of Natal, 
and types of yellow feeding maize for adoption in the more temperate 
belts of country. 

SELECTION. 

The ear of maize is the breeder’s unit, and the first step towards the 
development of a new strain is the selection of mother ears from the 
hybridised plants. Before starting work, the breeder must have in mind 
his ideal plant, ear and kernel, and select closely and rigidly to this type, 
discarding all plants or ears which do not strictly conform to same. To 
select one ear for one feature, and a second for another, is to destroy any 
hope of securing a uniform type, which is the chief end in view. Rigid 
selection will accomplish more in a few years than imperfect selection 
during a life-time. The choice of ears should always be made in the field, 
and partly determined by an examination of the whole plant. As stated 
above, maize may be bred for tall plants or short plants, for heavy or 
scanty foliage, for ears tightly or loosely enclosed in the husk, according 
to prevalence or absence of flying weevil, for ears placed low down or 
high up to meet the requirements of hand or machine harvesting, for 
one or more ears to the stalk, and for greater resistance to rust and 
smut, all of which features can only be controlled by field selection. 

It has been a South African experience that the multiplication of 
ears to the single stalk is not always desirable. On light, sandy loams 
or poor soils a better nett return may often be secured from plants carry¬ 
ing a single well-developed ear than from those which bear two or more 
small and stunted ears. In other cases the additional labour involved in 
harvesting a larger number of small ears more than exhausts the value 
of a slight increase in weight of grain. On the other hand, a type which 
regularly sets two or more ears to the stalk will on good, heavy soil 
generally yield a far larger harvest than a single-eared strain. This 
point is one which must be relegated to the experience of individual 
farmers. The character of the stalk is also of considerable importance. 
Slender stalks aTe broken over both by heavy winds and by the weight 
of the ripening ear, which greatly impedes harvesting operations. A 
tall, slender plant has similarly less to recommend it than a short, stout 
leafy plant in situations exposed to heavy winds. Where ensilgge is 
an object, broader-leaved varieties may be selected, yielding a largJPpro- 
portion of fine ensilage. In Natal little damage has "been sustained by 
the occurrence of fungoid pests in the maize crop, although maize-rust is : 
of almost universal occurrence. In Rhodesia entire crops have h£etr > 
destroyed hy the abnormal development of this disease, and the relative 
resistance, offered by varieties to infection has become a matter of 
portanee. ' ; 
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After a preliminary selection has been made of ears from plants 
which conform with the requirements of the ideal type, a further rigor¬ 
ous selection from these will leave the breeder in possession of ten, 
twenty, thirty or more ears of uniform character, which embrace all the 
features required in the new strain. Certain points are universally de¬ 
manded in the ear. It is, for instance, generally acknowledged that a 
cyclindrical shape will yield a greater return of grain than any other, 
though it is possible that in certain cases the tapering of the tip of a 
lengthy ear may be a natural effort to still further increase the length, 
and, as such, to be encouraged rather than eliminated. Until this point 
is demonstrated, however, it is wisest for the breeder and judge to favour 
the well-filled, cylindrical tip. 

The insistence on regularity of the rows has for its object the av<*id- 
ance of open spaces between the kernels and consequent loss of weight. 
It is also desirable that the butts should for the same reascm be well 
filled with grain right into the shank of the ear. As above stated, uni¬ 
formity of colour is a point of commercial importance, and also provides 
an index to the care which has been devoted to the work of selection. 
Upon the shape of the kernel largely depends the amount of grain which 
can be carried on a cob of given length and diameter. When there is 
no Ions of space and weight the kernels must be wedge-shaped, for it is 
obvious that this is the only shape which can be fitted closely round the 
periphery of the circle represented by the cob. The wedge again must 
be blunt in shape, or a loss of space and weight will ensue where the 
smaller end of the kernel comes into contact with the cob. The kernels 
in the row should be closely packed together, so that no movement can 
be elfected by running the hand down the ear. If loose in the row the 
kernels wiil often shell out in harvesting, while the spaces between them 
allow the lodgment of moisture and induce conditions favouring mould 
and decay in the crib. A compact ear with closely fitting kernels, other 
things being equal, will give a greater percentage of grain to cob than a 
loose ear, and, given the stune productiveness, the yield of the crop show¬ 
ing compact ears will be greater than from one carrying loose ears. 

The tendency among successful breeders has been to aim at a larger 
number of rows, deeper kernels and smaller cobs. The most popular and 
widely cultivated types are no longer those with a large, coarse cob and 
shallow kernels, which were earlier so much favoured. The cob must, how¬ 
ever, be large enough to carry sufficient grain to make a profitable ear, and 
an eight-rowed type may be very prolific if the shape of the kernel leaves 
nothing to be desired. Performance records are in all cases features 
to which every prominence must be given, and if an increased percentage 
of cob be found to give an increased yield of grain per acre, this feature 
is to be regarded with favour when judging. All white varieties should 
btave a white cob, for the grain is often used for the manufacture of 
commercial meals, and small particles of a red cob, if mixed in these, 
lessen their value. 
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The ears selected in terms of the above requirements are carefully 
•dried and numbered, with a description of each attached to the numeral; 
This account should include statement of length, circumference and 
weight of ear, number of rows, .colour and shape of kernel. Prior to 
^planting time, two kernels are removed from the middle of each ear and 
Rested for germination. If either fail to respond the ear is discarded. 
This operation may be carried out with little trouble by wrapping the 
pairs of kernels in folded papers bearing numbers corresponding with 
those of the ears from which the kernels were taken. The papers con¬ 
taining the kernels are then moistened with water and placed in a cigar* 
box; the latter being tightly closed and set aside in a warm spot for five 
days. At the end of this period the kernels are examined, and the ears 
adopted or rejected according to the finding. 

The breeding plot should now have been prepared as far distant as 
possible from the main crop, and the seed from the individual ears is 
sown in separate parallel and numbered rows, the-numbers agreeing with 
those borne by the mother ears. Alternate rows are in due course de- 
tassled, ail barren stalks removed, and all ears collected from the de¬ 
tailed rows as soon as fully matured. Those borne by plants approxim¬ 
ating to the fixed ideal and showing the desired features in kernel and 
cob, are set aside in sacks numbered in the same way as the row. The 
combined weight of all ears from any given row is then ascertained, and 
the number of stalks and spacing being known, it is a simple matter to 
calculate the yield per acre. The rows giving the greatest yield, and at 
the same time not being deficient in other respects, are called the cham¬ 
pion rows, and the ears chosen at the first selection from these rows are 
submitted to a second careful selection, and the best set aside for plant¬ 
ing the breeding plot of the following season. The balance of good seed 
from the champion rows is planted in multiplication plots of from one to 
live acres, and the yield of these plots, which is carefully recorded, con¬ 
stitutes the performance record of the strain. The best ears are saved 
from the multiplication crop for the main crop of the following season. 
There are then seen the small breeding plot where the character of each 
plant may be closely observed and where careful selection is made; the 
multiplication plot where the new strain is tested for prepotency and 
productiveness; and the general crop, all the plants of which are children 
of plants in the multiplication plot of the previous season, and grand¬ 
children of the same mother-ear. 

The following typical performance records from the pedigree hook 
of Messrs. Funk Bros., of Illinois, will serve to demonstrate how the 
history of a new strain is written. In this case selection has beenmade 
through Strain No. 140 of a grain rich in protein, with a consequehf in¬ 
crease in feeding value; and through strains Nos. 119 and 205 
com oil being a commercial commodity of high iralueand 
the manufacture of smokeless powder, : v 
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PERFORMANCE RECORDS OF STRAINS. 

Ordinary Corn contains about 1012 protein and 4*30 fc / 0 oil. 


The yields of 1904 are in nearly all cases lower than in 1903. This is due to tue 
season, the general yield this year ^904/ being considerably lower than in 1903 i«| 
this locality. 

FUNKS YELLOW DENT. 

Strain No. 140.-Protoin. 


190 2 


Ear No. 140. 

yield in t.u. 

Av. protein* 12 °/ 0 


•903 


( Ear No. 237. 

yield 131 bu. 


Ear No. 210. 

yield 97 bu. 


Ear No. 125. 

yield 145 bu. 


I ' 


! 8 
1 a 

I V 

■ bJD 

i w 




J904 

Ear No. 388, yield 100 bu. 
Ear No. 309. yield 117 bu. 

Ear No 307, yield 117 bu. 
Ear No 370, yield 125 bu. 
Ear No. 316, yield 115 bu. 
Ear No. 380, yield 121 bu. 

Ear No 392, yield 139 bu. 
Ear No. 387, yield 110 bu. 
Ear No 326, yield 119 bu. 
Ear No 314, yield 123 bu. 
Ear No. 310, yield 117 bu. 
Ear No. 322, yield 123 bu. 
Ear No 330, yield 115 bu. 
Ear No. 318* yield 122 bu. 
Ear No 328, yield 120 bu. 
Ear No. 333, yield 113 bu. 


This strain yielded 108 bu. in 1904 and the seed from this strain averages u’87 c '/ 0 

in protein. 


Strain No. 119. -Oil. 


rgo 2 1903 1904 

i -2 Ear No. 322, yield joi bu 
Ear No O328. yield 118 bu. 
73 r* Ear No. 336* yield 119 bu. 

.• 1/5 Ear No. 331, yield 116 bu. 

< Ear No. 342, yield 110 bu. 

This strain yielded 103 bu. in 1904 and the seed from this strain averages 5'16 °J 0 

in oil. 


Ear No. 119..j 

yield 145 bu. I 


Strain No. 205.—Oil. 

! 9°3 


o c 

0 'cT' 


| Ear No 205 


yield 122 bu. 
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%hiis strain averaged 118 bushels in yield in 1904, and 

averages 5*20 ®/ 0 in oil. 


1904 

Ear No. 376, yield 119 bu. 
Ear No. 351, yield 132 bu 
Ear No. 323, yield 126 bu. 
Ear No. 304, yield 121 bu. 
Ear No, 314, yield 114 bu. 
Ear No. 320, yield 121 bu. 
Ear No. 307, yield 114 bu. 
Ear No. 326, yield 121 bu. 
Ear No 317, yield 117 bu. 
Ear No. 340, yield 116 bu. 
Ear No. 337, yield us bu. 
Ear No. 378, yield 114 bu. 
Ear No 339, yield 115 bu. 

the seed from this strain 
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MAIZE JUDGING AT SHOWS. 

Standards have been fixed by various associations interested in the* 
matter for judging exhibits of maize ears. These are based on char¬ 
acteristics which are connected with a tendency to productiveness and 
/the largest yield of the best quality of grain. The following is the offi¬ 
cial score card of the Illinois Maize Breeders’ Association. It will be* 
feeen that there is a maximum and minimum length of ear which only 
permit of variation of an inch. This is for the purpose of securing 
uniformity in the exhibit, and any excess or deficiency in the length of 
the ears is therefore discounted. The maximum and minimum circum¬ 
ference differ by only half an inch. An ear of both maximum length 
and circumference would be regarded as perfectly proportioned. One 
with minimum length and maximum circumference would be regarded 
as out of proportion. With the organisation of a local maize breeders’ 
association, it will be possible to prepare on similar lines scales of points* 
adapted to the features of local varieties and strains.* 


SCORE CARD. 



Length. 

Circum¬ 

ference. 

Per Cent. 
gram. 

Jteid’s Yellow Dent. 

, 10-11 


88 

Learning. 

10-11 

n-n 

88 

White Superior. 

10-11 

n-n 

88 

Boone County White. 

10-11 

7£-8 

88 

Riley's Favourite. 

9-10 

7 -7 J 

90 

Golden Eagle. 

9-10 

?i-7| 

90 

Silver Mine. 

9-10 

7 

90- 

1. Trueaess to Type. 



10 

2. Uniformity of Exhibit. 

. 


5- 

3. Shape. 

. • . . • • . 


10 

L Colour. 

. . . . . . . . 


10 

5. Seed Condition. 

■ T * - - r - 


10 

(i. Tips. 

. .. 


f) 

7. Butts. 

- . - t - . f 


5 

8. Rental Uniformity. 



5- 

5). Kernal Shape. 



fi- 

10. Length. 



lO 

11. Circumference. 



5 

12. Space Rows .. .. .. 

. , . . + , . 


5 

13. Space at Cob. 



5 

14. Proportion of Grain to Cob . 

# * 4 “ 

» ♦ * * • • 

10 

100 


In all exhibits held prior to November 15th of each year, all stand¬ 
ards of length and circumference shall be increased one-half inch and 
standards of per cent, shall be reduced two. 


* Farmers Interested in this matter are requested to communicate with the writer. 
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Exhibitors may remove two kernels side by side from the same row 
at the middle of the ear for kernel examination. 

RULES FOR JUDGING. 

1. The deficiency and excess in length of all ears not conforming to- 
the standard for the variety, shall be added together, and for every inch 
thus obtained, a cut of one point shall be made. In determining the 
length, measure from the extreme tip to the extreme butt. 

2. The deficiency and excess in circumference of all ears not eonformr 
ing to the standard of the variety, shall be added together, and for every 
one inch thus obtained, a cut of one point shall be made. Measure the 
circumference of one-third the distance from the butt to the tip of the ear. 

3. in determining the proportion of corn to cob, weigh each alternate 
ear in the exhibit. Shell and weigh the cobs, and subtract from weight 
of ears, giving weight of corn. Divide the weight of corn by the total’ 
weight of ears, to get the per cent, of corn. For each per cent, short of 
the standard for the variety, a one point cut shall be made. 

4. In judging colour, a red cob in white corn or a white cob in 
yellow corn shall be cut 10 points. For one mixed kernel, a cut of one- 
fifth point shall be made; for two, two-fifth points; for three, three-fifth 
points, for four, four-fifth points; for five or more, one point cut shalL 
be made. Kernels missing from the ear shall be counted as mixed at 
the discretion of the judge. Difference in shade or colour of grain or 
cob shall be scored according to variety characteristics. 

1. Trueness to type—conforming to variety characteristics in variety 
classes, and to the prevailing type, in general classes. 

2. Uniformity of exhibit—uniform in shape, length and circum¬ 
ference. 

3. Shape—ear cylindrical and with proper proportion of length and 
circumference. 

4. Colour—free from mixture and true to variety colour. 

5. Seed Condition—ripe, sound, dry, and of strong vitality. 

6. Tips—oval shape and regularly filled out with large dented 
kernels. 

7. Butts—kernels rounded over the end of cob in regular manner,, 
leaving a deep depression when shank is removed. 

8. Kernel Uniformity—kernels from the same ear and from the 
several ears uniform in size, and shape. 

9. Kernel Shape—kernels deep, wedge shape, full at germ end. 

10. Length—varies with the variety measure. 

11. Circumference—varies with the variety measure. 

12. Space between rows—furrow between rows and space caused by 
round corners of kernel. 

13. Space at cob—space in row between kernels at cob- 

14. Bcoportionv 

(To be continued L) 
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Horses sod Transport-Riding . 

INTERVIEW WITH COLONEL DUNCAN MoKENZIE, C.B., 

C.M.O., V.D. 


By Esoates. 

■Colonel McKenzie, as a distinguished .soldier, is known to every 
• colonist and to many others, far and wide, but as a stock-breeder and 
agriculturist ho is only well known in his immediate neighbourhood. It 
is from this, the farming aspect, that the following is written:— 

Meeting the Colonel for the first time a few months ago, J asked 
him- if some day he would let ine “interview” him. Tie laughingly con- 
ben ted. Having other engagements, 1 put off asking for an appoint¬ 
ment until, in the beginning of la4t month, I saw by the papers he was 
about to assume the duties of Commandant to the Militia Force of the 
Colony. There was therefore no time to lose. I asked for an appoint¬ 
ment, and, knowing how occupied his time must he, 1 made my visit a 
short one. Dr. Johnson, in disparaging the country, said that all fields 
were alike. In a similar sense it may he said all thriving farms are 
alike, but to anyone who is observant there is always something fresh or 
different in the management of every farm. The time necessary for 
looking for salient features at Cotswold I did not permit myself, and 
therefore what follows will be-found chiefly of general or summary 
•character. 

COTSWOLD. 

Colonel McKenzie is a son of the late Mr. 'Duncan McKenzie, who 
came out in the “Unicorn” in IK50, and settled on the farm Leeuwbosch. 
From Leeuwbosch, Cotswold is but live or six miles, the fine forest of the 
paternal farm constituting a striking feature Of the landscape. About 
25 years ago Colonel McKenzie began farming on his own account, and 
fourteen years ago he bought the farm ott which he resides—Cotswold. 
like all the high-veid of this district, it iff “best suited for stock-running 
in the summer. As regards vlei-land, the farm has proportionately a 
large share, and over 500 acres of this comparatively rich land have been 
brought utader cultivation,. Of underground drains : only (chiefly of 
■atone), not less than 100 miles have been put in—-a pretty costly business, 
as all will know. The crops, Japanese millet, mealies, roots, etc., are 
fed to the stock kept on the farm through the winter. The coldness of 
the climate is against Paspalnm dilatatum, but so far, as an experiment 
with a couple of acres goes to show, Colonel McKenzie is favourably im¬ 
pressed ; wi% it as a serviceable fodder. - 
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EK SILAGE. 

He is a great believer in ensilage, and always makes a large quantity 
of it in stacks, to which the stock are given free access. He lias noticed 
that horses, if allowed to eat from stacks as much as they like, will keep 
in a condition as lit as if they had been stabled on ensilage and hay at 
nights. 

RYE UHASS. 

Italian rye grass he regarded with .much favour, having noticed 
how well it does on the farm of his neighbour, Mr. A. K. Murray. The 
following is reproduced from my "‘interview" with that gentleman. 

“ T have/ said Mr. Murray, ‘about thirty acres of Italian rye grass— 
Sutton's (iiant Evergreen. All the <oil on the farm is poor, and this 
lie Id is probably the poorest patch on the farm, and yet, as von see, it is 
doing splendidly. There are three owls, of fertiliser to the acre—a mix¬ 
ture of superphosphate and two of lame meal. Mr. J. Moor and Mr. 
Richards, of Mooi River, assure me that one acre will carry ten sheep 
through the winter. From what 1 can learn, it will be good for a couple 
of years; quite as long as, l think, any.of the so-called permanent grasses 
will last in this country—or at any rate in this district. I was recom¬ 
mended to sow’ -10lbs. of sit'd to the acre, but i have planted only twenty 
pounds, and, as you see, it is ample. For the sowing I used a Brent on 
manure distributor, a most excellent machine, which I got from the 
agent, Mr. John Moon. The machine is not intended for sowing, hut I 
find that for this purpose it acts first rate for grass seed and oats, doing 
over the field one way l could only get ten pounds per acre on, so I went 
over it again from side to side. .The planting was in the middle of 
February. During the winter it keeps perfectly green. I shall then 
turn my stock into it, ami next summer it will be cut for hay—before 
seeding, of course—and then 1 shall expect another line winter crop/ ” 

CATTLE. 

The cattle are Devons; that is to say for several years the bulls have 
been imported Devons. The cows in milk are mostly running on a rented 
farm half way to the railway station, the milk going to the Mooi River 
Creamery. in winter the main lot of the cows go down to a farm 
Colonel McKenzie has at Boston; a little rough fodder is given them in 
winter. There is also a small herd of pur^ bred Devons. 

HORSES. 

Horses have always had a great attraction for Colonel McKenzie, 
and he has been a breeder of them since he started fanning. He began 
with Glastonbury, and then had King Henry, Chevalier, Agulhas, and St. 
Mark, and now has Royal Footman, Andrea Ferrara, Bassoon, whose sire 
was St. Frusquin, a Derby winner, Rugby Blagden a Shire, and Young An¬ 
trim an American trotter. 1 happened by chance to witness a promising 
looking colt of Royal Footman being broken in. I had never seen a 
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youngster more naturally quiet. Within a quarter of an hour from 
catching, the breaker had handled him all over without any tying up of 
legs and had mounted and ridden him bareback. When he himself broke 
in his horses, Colonel McKenzie always worked on the Rarey system, and 
in its excellence he is as firm a believer as ever. In this system he 
instructed a young Griqua, who for several years broke in all the Cots- 
wold horses. I think 1 may say here, without indiscretion, that for 
many years I have heard people of the district speak of the Colonel’s 
fine horsemanship,_ of the circus tricks he taught his mounts, and of his 
different feats, among others that of standing on his saddle while canter¬ 
ing along a road. I asked the Colonel for particulars about his youthful 
equestrianism, but to speak on anything of such nature he was immov¬ 
ably averse. In the winter the greater number of the mares are sent 
down to the Boston farm. 

TRANSPORT-RIDING. 

The chief industry of Natal has always been that of carrying, or, in 
the military language of the Colony, transport-riding. Formerly it was 
done by individuals, with.oxen for motive power, for their own particular 
profit; now it is done by the community for the public weal with steam. 
The latter system, with its pulling of levers and working of valves, ap¬ 
pears to the average man prosaic, but about the wagon and its team of 
oxen there must always be a fascination. To a poet, such as Lindsay 
Gordon, the oxen-hauled wain would have afforded a subject of striking 
and varied interest. The really capable tranport-rider was a man of 
infinite resource although he himself might often be unconscious of the 
fact. Different problems might face him every day, the crossing of 
difficult and dangerous rivers, repairs of breakages when distant from 
wagonmakers, sickness among his cattle, capsizes, digging out of bogs, 
desertion of drivers and all other causes of worry and strenuous work.. 
Again, there would be spells when everything ran smoothly; he would 
have nothing more to do than a passenger on a mail steamer, and happily 
without the boredom arising from monotony. Where the early pioneer 
would take his wagon, “the ship of the desert/’ appears wonderful to 
succeeding generations, but it must be remembered that these men were 
never in a hurry and that the loads were ridiculously light and the spans 
ridiculously long. The business wagon-driver, on the other hand, took 
loads fourteen or fifteen times as heavy with a shortened span; no bad¬ 
ness of road could baulk him, and he was always in a hurry to get to his 
destination. Men of this class are getting Tare, and On this account, in 
response to my request. Colonel McKenzie consented to my giving the 
following glimpses at his life as a transport rider;— 

“Almost immediately after leaving school—I am a Hiltonian of the 
Rev. Mr. Newnham’s time”—he said in the course of pur conservation, 
“I began bullock driving. My first work was at my father’s bush. Then 
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I went on to the road, working regularly between the Colony and the 
Tiansvaal and the Free State. I was always a quick goer, and in con¬ 
sequence could generally get a little better than the average top rates. 
From Bstcourt to Bloemfontein and back I once went within three weeks; 
a record I think. Among my awkward loads was a boiler for, 1 think, 
the Henry Nourse Mine; it weighed 15,000 pounds. I loaded at Lady¬ 
smith, the general rate at that time being 5s., but the rate offered for 
the boiler was 20s. On my road up I was a good deal chaffed by my 
friends, who all predicted disaster at the Biet Spruit, beyond Heidelberg, 
if not earlier. The drift and its entrance were all right, but the ap¬ 
proach for about 100 yards was very bad, and a wagon loaded as mine 
was would have sunk down over the axles. On inspection 1 found 
that 1. could reach the bank by a circuitous route. This 1 did, and 
went along it till the wagon just passed the drift. 1 had to do this, as 
there was no room to turn into it. I then hitched my oxen on behind, 
and pulled the wagon back, “krinking” the front wheels until the dissel- 
boom faced the drift. The rest was easy. On the opening of the Held? 
at Barberton 1 worked on that road. The road, as you know, whs n bad 
one. It was so bad that I got specially strong wagons—31-inch spokes, 
and all the rest in proportion. By using this strong class of wagon—inu^t 
of them made by Merry weather, of Maritzburg—I could put on heavy 
loads and 1 was saved from loss of time through break-downs and ex¬ 
penses for repairs. I travelled quickly, and at places like the Bed Hill, 
often blocked for hours and sometimes for days, I struck out new roads 
for myself. 

“In the winter I worked on the Delagoa Bay road. On this road 
when the time for the summer rains approached very big rates would be 
offered to those who would venture for last loads before trekking became 
impossible. 1 was nearly caught. By high rates and the promise of 
only having to load up undamageable goods, I was induced to undertake 
the venture of the last loads of the season from Slovene. As it turned 
out, I was not promptly loaded up arid much of the stuff was perishable. 
I caught up coming back a transport-rider, Mr. Borke, then of Pretoria. 
Heavy rains fell. Mr. Borke strongly advised one road and I said I would 
follow. At the Drift across the Crocodile he was stuck, the water being 
about 200 yards across and in parts five or six feet deep. I got over three 
spans of loose oxen, and then with a light rope sufficient length of trek- 
wire from different wagons was dragged across. The near end was hitched 
to the disselbooms, and on the far end, beyond the water, the oxen hauled. 
On that day in the working of this long trek-tonw I waded and partly 
swam backwards and .forwards twenty-four times. 

When B&rberton began to collapse I made up my mind to give on 
transport-riding and return to what had the greatest of all attractions 
for me—farming. I then bought this farm and built the house. But 
an event led to my going on to the road .again. In 1894 my brother 
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Join) was drowned in crossing Eland’s River. I went tip and took 
on the wagons. As soon as I got into Rhodesia I found that the de-- 
maud for transport was good. On this occasion I had a lot of 
tiouble with some of the drivers—the younger hands. At Salisbury 
one who had deserted I found enlisted in the police. Another one I also 
found, and, on his refusing to return to his work, T gatte him a little 
cuffing, hut nothing to really hurt. A civilian interfered and to him 
1 talked straightly. Very promptly 1 was summoned for assaulting the 
hoy. 1 was defended by a Cape lawyer, who got me off on what he 
pointed out was a technicality. Ho urged me to clear off with my 
wagons, because he w r as sure the police would have me up again. I said 
I would not hurry away hut would meet any accusation. He was right. 

I was had up again on practically the same charge and fined £10. The 
civilian to whom I had spoken straightly turned out to be a policeman 
in plain clothes. Altogether T was kept about#*fortnight, and in that 
time, by loss of transport work and bv loss of oxen from lions through 
bad herding, etc., I was the loser of several hundred pounds. At Christ¬ 
mas I left for a holiday spell in Natal. It was then that F beard of 
rinderpest having entered Rhodesia. 1 immediately telegraphed to the 
white men I had left in charge of the wagons to put the oxen on the 
top of a particular high mountain. Not an ox was lost from the disease, 
but after a short time the Government commandeered them, giving me, 
however, a fair price. On n\v journey back to Rhodesia, via Beira, for 
the purpose of settling up all the business T met a Mr. Papenfus, a Cape 
colonist. He had nine spans of salted oxen, survivors from rinderpest, 
and he offered them to me for £9,000. 1 accepted. The worst part of 

the deal was that I had to take over only a moderately profitable contract 
which would take about eight weeks to work off. Rinderpest and the- 
native rebellion had sent up rates enormously. I telegraphed to my 
brother Peter asking him to bring me by sea via Beira six spans. Only 
half of them reached Clmnoia, the then rail-head, the others for the 
larger part having been drowned in the landing or smothered in the 
lighters. To get official difficulties as regards the entering of these 
cattle into Rhodesia smoothed away, I saw Mr. Rhodes. He offered to 
“go halves’"; at the moment I thought he meant in the speculation, but 
later on I came to the conclusion that he meant only as regards possible 
loss in the importation. He was desperately anxious about transport 
I explained, however, that T wanted his help only as regards the clearing 
from my'path of unnecessary formalities. This he willingly promised and 
fulfilled. By shortening iht spans of the Papenfus lot and with a few 
other odd salted ones I had, I managed to span in five wagons. Within 
a fortnight five wagons had earned £5,000 in bringing stuff to Salis¬ 
bury from^mimoia at £5 per 3Q0fts v This, in transport profits, I think is 
a recordi-^ t went quickly for I had -calculated • upon Natal animals' 
picking up rinderpest and dying off within a very short time. As r 
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matter of fact, and one for which I can think of no explanation, the 
most of them were alive when I sold out twelve months afterwards/’ 

BOW YOKES. 

With reference to bow-yokes—which have been much advocated in 
the Journal —Colonel ^McKenzie said that lie greatly approved of them if 
they were made reasonably light. The first ones in the Colony—brought 
from America—he considered altogether too cumbrous and heavy. For 
transport-riders having to cross unbridged rivers, and who at any moment 
might have to release; -heir oxen to save them from drowning, bow-yoke* 
were, of course, unsuitable. 

THE 1LLVHTH ATIONS. 

The house is built of whin-stone and sand-stone. Tin* «a nd-stone 
comes from a quarry high up a mountain side some eight miles distant. 

I was much struck with a sledge or stone-boat 1 saw. The runners were 
of old railway metals. They were slightly curved up in front and from 
them the pulling was done. The sledge is thirteen years old and looked 
m perfect condition, although it has had much work and rough usage. 

The stables, which are exceptionally lofty and airy, will accommodate 
70 horses. The house, stables, lofts, etc., are lit throughout with elec¬ 
tricity. The electric plant was installed thirteen years ago, and, besides 
providing light, it gives motive power for shelling, grinding, sawing, etc.' 


Ticks anti Sulphur. 

The following, which is taken from The Times , London, will be found of 
interest by those who believe in feeding sulphur against ticks. The 
iialics arc ours:— i 

In certain parts of the British Isles, and notably in the Border dis¬ 
tricts, hill sheep are much infested by ticks, which are commonly credited 
with being the primary cause of the fatal disease of sheep known as 
“louping-ill.” The ingenuity of flockmasters has been taxed to the 
utmost to devise an effective system of preventive or remedial treatment, 
and, as it had been claimed that sulphur taken internally by sheep had 
been found serviceable in the tropics, it was resolved to give the system a 
trial in this country. Special difficulties, however, present themselves in 
connection with hill sheep. Such stock get no food from the trough, 
and consequently this means of introducing sulphur, or any similar 
substance, into (he digestive system is not available. Then, again, the 
sheep are scattered thinly over a wide area of ground, so that the chance 
of their finding, much less of licking, a briquette of salt and sulphur, is 
but small. When the system was tried on a farm on the North Tyne 
it was found that the effects of the sulphur administered in that way 
could not be tested, for the simple reason that the sheep would not eat 
it. In order, however, to ascertain whether sheep in close confinement 
would take a satisfactory amount of the “lick” into their system, TO 
sheep, which were placed under the direction of Prof. Somerville, of Cam- 
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bridge, in the sheep-house at the demonstration farm, of the Northumber¬ 
land County Council on October. 20th, 1898, were allowed free access to 
MeDougall s sulphur briquettes, with the result that at the end of 12 
weeks the total weight of “lick” voluntarily consumed amounted to 
10-61T). This quantity, though not large, is considerable, for it means 
the daily consumption by each animal of about one-thirtieth of an ounce 
•of the “lick ” 

As the sheep so far made use of were not affected by ticks, no infor¬ 
mation had yet been obtained in regard to the effect of sulphur' upon 
these parasites. It occurred to Dr. Somerville, however, that although 
hill sheep would not lick the briquettes they might be induced to con¬ 
sume a sufficient quantity of sulphur, if this substance were mixed with 
oats, on which the sheep could be partially fed. Hill farmers but rarely 
t give their sheep “trough food,” holding that such treatment is opposed 
to good management, but for the purposes of the experiment it was be¬ 
lieved that a farmer of tick-infested ground could be found who would 
allow a portion of his stock to be subjected to the treatment indicated. 
The practical application of the prevention of tick-attack by means of 
sulphur was first taken up to the north by Mr. E. G. W holer, com¬ 
missioner to his Grace the Duke of Northumberland. The Northumber¬ 
land estates comprised many farms in the valley of the North Tyne, 
which are much affected by ticks and louping ill, and Mr. Wheler made 
arrangements with Mr. Dagg 2 the tenant of Gowanburn, near Plashetts, 
for a sufficient number of his Cheviot ewes to be placed under treatment. 
After consultation with Mr. Clement Stephenson, the veterinarian, it 
was resolved to allow each sheep one drachm of flowers of sulphur per 
day, which was to be mixed with just sufficient oats to induce the sheep to 
• eat it. Twenty sheep were separated from the flock and placed in a 
large field, and oil), of oats were given to these daily. In the course of 
r few days the sheep ate the oats freely, and when this stage had been 
rreached the grain was damped daily and mixed with 20 drachms of 
sulphur. The daily allowance of oats and sulphur-was thus -Jib. and one 
drachm respectively, and both were greedily eaten by the sheep, not a 
trace, beyond a slight yellow discolouration, being left in the trough. 
The experimental feeding with sulphur began on March 17th and con¬ 
tinued to May 18th, during which time each sheep consumed 62 drachms 
of sulphur without the health of any of the annnals being in any way 
impaired. 

As regards the effect of sulphur on the ticks it may he said to have been 
absolutely non-existent. The sheep were very carefully inspected on April 
Jfth and April 18th , and again at the end of the experiment, and on each 
occasion ticks were found in abundance on all the animals . Besides the 20 
p sheep getting sulphur, 20 had been dipped with one of the standard 
1 compounds in general use in the district, while other 20 were left entirely 
untreated. In no case was any difference in the number of ticks to be 
observed, so that the experiment has furnished purely negative results. 
Such result, however, ore not less useful in their way than those of a 
•positive character, and the publication of the details of this interesting 
investigation will appeal in particular to sheep-farmers in tick-infested 
districts who might otherwise he inclined to give credence to the stories 
of the eradication of ticks by sulphur, such as nave reached u* from other 
paxtt' of the world. 
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The Victories of Dry Forming • 


Is Life , a Melbourne journal; T. K. Dow writes:—Twenty years are as 
a day in the history of agriculture, but in that short period a revolution 
lias Taken place. The system of “dry-farming’' has been discovered, 
with the result that accepted theories as to the scope of agricultural 
production and the distribution of population on the surface of the globe 
will have to be changed. The principles of agriculture have not 
changed, but its methods have been not only modified, but even reversed 
in attaining its object under varying conditions of soil and climate. 
“Dry-farming” is tlie extreme point reached by this progressive move¬ 
ment of applying the fundamental principles of scientific agriculture to 
the needs of natural conditions. 

HISTOKY OF SOIL-MAN A OEM EX T. 

The theory that in a new country land most suitable for agriculture 
is first occupied, then the less suitable, and so on, is much modified in 
practice, and in America the dry plains of the San Joaquin Valley in 
California were settled upon long before the wave of agricultural oc¬ 
cupation had reached the banks of the Missouri. The discovery of 
Californian gold attracted population, and quickly led to agricultural 
development. There is a humid climate m the northern half of Cali¬ 
fornia, but as the State extends southward the rainfall gradually dimin¬ 
ishes to the minimum of desert conditions. As farming spread south¬ 
ward, methods of soil-treatment suitable for a not excessive rainfall 
were discovered, and with a further advance toward the desert, means 
of making the most of an apparently insufficient quantity of moisture 
were devised. This interesting agricultural development, which origin¬ 
ated with practical farmers, attracted the attention of a scientist who 
was not hampered by conventional ideas. He promoted the movement 
by carrying out experiments tending to demonstrate that farmers and 
fruit-growers would be rewarded by making still furtner departures 
from orthodox methods. This scientist was Professor Hilgard. of the 
agricultural college connected with the Berkley University of California, 
and his valuable work is the foundation upon which the present-day sys¬ 
tem of “dry-farming” is based. He drew attention to the surprising 
fertility of many of the soils under arid and semi-arid climates, and ex¬ 
plained the reason of that fertility. 

Some of the most valuable constituent* of plant-food, he pointed 
out, notably nitrate, are in humid climates being continuously washed 
out of the soil, while, in dry climates these accumulate, and in the ac¬ 
cumulation of ages accounts for the soil’s extraordinary fertility. Soil 
formation has taken place in conditions which, carried a little further, 
have formed the deposits of Chilian nitrate of soda. The agricultural 
process of conserving soil-moisture in dry climates was also scientifically 
•explained, and the Californian farmers and fruitgrowers have been prac¬ 
tising for many years all the methods of dry-farming that are applicable 
yto the natural conditions of that State. It was following the example 
*>{ the Californians, up to a certain point, that Australian fanners have 
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been able to carry out successful grain-growing in what are called the 
“drv w farming, sections of South Australia, Victoria, N e\v South Wales,, 
and Queensland. 

TRIUMPHS OF MODERN METHODS. 

The comparatively limited area of arid country in California, and the 
attention directed towards reclaiming that area i>y means of irrigation, 
confined the modern system of soil-management within moderate limits, 
but on the other side of the .Kooky Mountains there was greater need 
for making full use of moisture-conserving methods of agriculture. 
Guided by Californian experience, however, scientilie soil-management 
was tried on the fringes of the “Great American Desert/' and success 
leading to further experiments, the system of dry-farming at length be¬ 
came established as a practical means of reclaiming the abandoned 
settlements; and it now promises to carry agricultural occupation for 
hundreds of miles into the heart of the continent's arid territory. 

The marvellous results which are being obtained by the adoption of 
the new r methods, and the magnitude of the territory which they seem to 
open up for possible settlement, are giving the system a prominence and 
a national importance which the earlier Californian discovery failed to 
secure. A territory embracing no less than one-third of the Doited 
States is materially affected by the possibilities of the new system, of 
soil management, and that is a guarantee of its value being well tested in 
every direction. The agriculture of Australia has gained much from a 
partial adoption of Californian methods, and it stands to gain incalcul¬ 
ably more from the still further system of dry-farming by which America 
has commenced to develop the vast arid portions of its territory. 

THE FORWARD STEP. 

The first application of dry-farming principles was to manage the 
soil in such a way as to enable a light, but payable crop to be grown, 
under a rainfall insufficient for producing profitable results by ordinary 
agricultural methods. In this way, bare fallowing, with the summer cul¬ 
tivation of the fallow, produces a reliable light yield of wheat; and by a 
more careful working of the fallow, a slightly better crop of wheat, as 
well as the growing of barley and oats, becomes available. The Cali¬ 
fornians discovered this system as well as its application to the growing 
of green crops, sugar-beets, and other roots, as well as to the various 
branches of fruit-growing. What some of the dry farmers of Nebraska, 
Colorado, and other dry States east of the Rockies have done is to secure 
heavy crops, instead of light ones, where by ordinary methods no crops 
at all could he obtained. They have produced in scores of instances at 
different points scattered over many arid States, higher yields than the 
average of States enjoying what is considered sufficient rainfall. The 
claim, put .forward by practical farmers, backed up by the testimony of 
scientific experts, is, that a rainfall of twelve inches is not merely a 
famine allowance to enable a crop to survive and yield a small return, but 
quite sufficient to* enable a healthy crop to make a return equal to the 
average of humid climates. This is a very big step in advance, and the 
OTtflftcieixtly ..striking to surprise even those practical men who are 
faiapar with the good results of the partial application of the system. 
^e#otipn>' : ;|i.oweve^ will show that there is nothing unreasonable in the 
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statements which are made in regard to the results of a complete system 
of soil-management. 

The system as practised in Australia is one which aims at conserving 
soil-moisture—an ordinary ploughing in winter, and the breaking-down 
of the furrows in spring or summer, so increase the quantity of moisture 
available for the crops, that a yield of from four to eight bushels per 
acre more than by the old method can be relied upon. If that is the re¬ 
sult of conserving some of the soil-moisture, or cheeking evaporation to 
a certain extent, it follows that still better results would accrue from 
more complete methods of counteracting evaporation and conserving 
moisture. Securing a full return, or a heavy crop, is merely a matter 
of making more complete the system of saving the rainfall for the use of 
the growing plants. It will be seen upon examination that the «vstem 
is one in which everything is done that can contribute to conserving in 
the soil the moisture supplied by the rain. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE SYSTEM. 

An interesting aritcle in the C entury , written by John L. Cowan* 
deals comprehensively with the results of dry-farming, which lie calls 
"The hope of the West*': and he describes the operations of Mr. H. \Y. 
Campbell, of Lincoln, Nebraska, whom lie referred to as “the pioneer 
dry-farmer of arid America'’—after whom the system is named. This 
writer says that in scores of places the Campbell system of dry-farming 
lias been tried in the “dry belt/’ and it has been entirety successful in 
giving results equal to those secured by the old methods in the more 
humid States: ‘it differs in detail from tin* ‘good farming' methods 
practiced and taught at the various agricultural experiment stations; 
but the underlying principles are the same. These principles are two in 
number. First, to keep the surface of the land under cultivation loose 
and finely pulverised. This forms a coil-mulch that permits the rains 
and melting snows to percolate through to the compacted soil beneath; 
and that at the same time prevents the moisture stored in the ground 
from being brought to the surface by capillary attraction, to be absorbed 
by the hot, dry air. The second is to keep the subsoil finely pulverised 
and firmly compacted, increasing its water-holding capacity and its 
capillary attraction, and placing it in the best possible physical condition 
for the germination of seed and the development of plant roots. The 
‘dry-fanner’ thus stores water not in dams and artificial reservoirs, hut 
right where it can be reached by the roots of growing crops.” 

The same point is brought out by Professor Campbell, who says: 
“The point gained by the ploughing at a sufficient depth to stir the soil, 
which will later contain the major part of the feeding roots, is that of 
increasing the water-holding capacity. Water is not held in the soil 
in cavities or spaces, but in the form of films or coverings around each 
diminutive soil particle, consequently the greater number of small par¬ 
ticles of soil we have, the greater the amount of water held. We can 
illustrate by a cube, 1 in. square; this contains six square inches of sur¬ 
face. Cut this cube into eight squares, one-half inch square, and we 
have twelve square inches of surface. Now, cutting each half-inch 
cube into eight one-fourth-inch squares, we have twenty-four square 
inches of surface, thereby increasing the water-holding capacity 400 per 
cent. The tendency of all soil that is left for one or more years with- 
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out being ploughed or pulverised is to form into larger soil-grains. By 
the little particles adhering to each other, cemented or attached by the 
salts magnesias, and alkalies that are dissolved by the water as it per¬ 
colates down and then moves upward, holding these properties in solution, 
and as the moisture passes off by evaporation, these salts and alkalies 
fill the little spaces, and the smaller particles form larger soil-grains, 
and decrease its capacity to hold water . 1 ” 

STARTLING RESULTS. 

The yields obtained by the thorough carrying out of methods of 
water-conservation in the soil are marvellous. The writer already quoted 
says: “It has been thoroughly demonstrated that rational dry-farm¬ 
ing methods will produce from three to five times the results of ordinary 
farming methods on the same lands. In Kansas, the ordinary farmer 
on the plains sows forty quarts of wheat to the acre, and threshes any¬ 
where from nothing at all up to twenty bushels. The farmers who 
follow the Campbell system sow only twelve quarts to the acre, and never 
fail to harvest from thirty-five to fifty-six bushels. 

"Twenty years ago, Mr. J. P. Pomeroy, now of Colorado Springs, 
acquired 30,000 acres of land in Graham County, Western Kansas, and 
founded Hill City almost in the centre of the track. For fourteen years 
portions of this land were cultivated by old-fashioned methods. In all 
that time only one good crop was harvested, that being in a season when 
the rainfall was abnormally large. He had heard of Mr, Campbell and 
his system of dry-farming, and sent for him, telling him to go ahead and 
show just what he could do on land on which profitable farming by 
ordinary methods had been proved to be impossible. Mr. Campbell laid 
out a model farm on the very land that had been tried often with dis¬ 
couraging results. Last season the sixth successive crop was harvested. 
In the fourteen years in which old-fashioned methods were followed, 
thirteen failures were scored. In the six years in which the Campbell 
system has been on trial on the same lands, a crop failure has been un¬ 
known. The smallest yield of wheat per acre in that time has been 
thirty-five bushels, while farmers close by have never obtained more than 
thirteen bushels per acre, and very rarely even that. A six-vear-old 
orchard is in prime condition, the trees being as large as eight-year-old 
trees in the famous fruit-growing district of Palisades. A more com¬ 
plete vindication of all the claims made by advocates of the practic¬ 
ability of farming on the plains without irrigation could not well be 
imagined.” 

DETAILS OF THE PROCESS. 

The soil is ploughed or worked at least seven inches deep, and the 
depth of the working is an essential part of the system. The subsoil 
is packed by special implement in order to compress it sufficiently to give 
it the necessary power of holding moisture, and to increase its capacity 
for the operation of capillary attraction. This packing of the subsoil 
is obviously not necessary where subsoils are naturally retentive, and 
there are few parts of Australia where it would .be necessary. Subsoils, 
however, cannot hold moisture if the moisture cannot get into them; 
and, consequently, Australian farmers, in adopting shallow working, 
are depriving themselves of the most important feature of the new ays- 
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tem. The preparatory process is carried out a full year before sowing, 
in order to allow of a supply of moisture being gathered. Every shower 
that falls is captured by surface cultivation, which checks evaporation, 
keeping the surface covered by a layer of soil or “soil-mulch.” 

M After planting, the dry-farmer does not trust to luck and Pro¬ 
vidence to do the rest, and blame it all on the weather if the final result 
is a failure; but lie continues to harrow over the ground after each 
rainfall until the growing crop is too far advanced to permit of this with¬ 
out causing its destruction/’ Thereafter in the case of grain crops 
evaporation is limited by the shade and shelter provided by the growing 
plants. In the case of drilled fodder, root crops, and fruit trees, surface- 
cultivation is continued after every shower throughout the period of 
their growth. It is important to observe that whenever a crop is har¬ 
vested, the land is immediately reploughed, and it is kept covered by the 
“soil-mulch” throughout the hot autumn months. These details show 
how small a portion of the dry-farming system has yet been adopted by 
even the most advanced farmers in the semi-arid districts of-the Austra¬ 
lian States. The results of that small portion, however, are sufficient 
to indicate the great possibilities likely to follow the carrying out of the 
remainder. 

Professor Campbell has issued a “Manual,” in which he explains 
the method in practical detail. Three illustrations are reproduced, 
which clearly show the principle* involved. Illustration No. 1 shows 
the soil as the plough leaves it, and is described in the “Manual” as 
follows:— 

“This cut shows the common condition of ordinary ploughed fields. 
Observe the appearance underneath the portion of the furrow that has 



THE CONDITION OF THE SOIL AFTER ORDINARY PLOUGHING. , 

been thrown over by the mould-board on the side of the next furrow. 
This cut shows a field that had not been disked before ploughing. Here 
is the stubble, weeds, and clods that have rolled from the next furrow, 
while right at the point where the furrow is tipped over, the soil is firm 
from the bottom up. The usual manner of further preparing this 
ground is by the use of the harrow. This has a tendency to level, and, 
if shallow ploughed, to work the ground down fairly well at the bottom 
of the ploughing. 

“In deep ploughing of six or more inches the harrow has but little 
effect upon these cavities underneath. This is a very serious prosposi- 
tion, and it is the source of many bad conditions which have a direct 
effect upon the final yield of the crops. First of all, it cuts off the seed 
or root-bed from the' subsoil, preventing the movement of any moisture 
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from the subsoil up into the root-bed. It also forms air-spaces or 
cavities where a volume of air may exist, which aids in drying out the 
soil immediately adjacent. It also* prevents the lateral roots and feeders 
from extending and permeating this portion of the soil, leaving a large 
per cent, of our surface soil in a condition not at all beneficial to the 
growing crop.” 

THE EFFECT OF THE “PACKER/’ 

In No. 2 is seen a cross-section of the same furrow, after it has 
been worked by the subsequent packer. 

‘'Here the cavities and loose condition of the soil at the bottom of 
the furrow have all been obliterated by the use of the sub-surface packer. 

These sharp, wedge-shaped wheels have both a downward and lateral 
pressure against the soil in the spaces between them. The soil is moved 
by the packer in such a manner as to form a firm and evenly-packed 
stratum at the lower end of the furrow. 



THE SOIL AFtER THE PACKER HAS BEEN USED. 

“A word about the disc. Had this land been double-disked before 
ploughing, the 3tubble, weeds, or manure shown in a strip at the bottom 
would have been scattered through the lower part of the furrow, the soil 
made finer, and the packer would have made it firmer, increasing its w r ater 
holding capacity. This would have promoted more general [nitrification, 
facilitated greater and more uniform root growth, and made it possible 
to have even doubled the yield of the crop, for it is not uncommon that 
just a little more available moisture will carry the crap to a good rain 
that will be ample to finish a fine crop, otherwise the crop loss might 
have been 50 per cent, or more. This is especially tme of all small 
grain. After the packer has been used, by employing the ordinary 
smoothing harrow, or the so-called Acme harrow, the surface is pul¬ 
verised and made fine, and the lower part of the upper portion, which is 
shown as loose and coarse in the cut, is made firm, forming a perfect seed 
bed. The lower part made firm by the packer, illustrated in the cut, 
forms the main root bed.” 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO METHODS. 

Illustration No. 3 shows the difference in packed and unpacked 
ground on the young plant, and of this Mr. Campbell says: 

* r In cut No. 3 we have two conditions of soiL On the right we have 
the more common plan; here we find the grain of wheat in somewhat 
coarse and loose soil It is in this kind of seed bed that the wheat fre¬ 
quently remains all the autumn without germipation; again, it may 
sprout because of the moisture of a light shower, only to wither and die 







THIS SHOWS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PACKED AND UN¬ 
PACKED GROUND. 

irom Jator dry, windy weather, or, perchance, may absorb just moisture 
enough to burst the shell, and send the germ out slightly and a few 
feeble rootlets., then be completely ruined by the winter freezing, because 
of a lack of moisture in the soil about the roots to draw the frost in thaw¬ 
ing out. 

"On the left we have the ideal condition, a condition that can easily 
be attained at a nominal expense. By the use of the sub-surface 
packer, when the mil is in proper condition, as previously explained, we 
get that line, even, firm condition, as shown, to a depth of 7 in.; then, 
with the Acme harrow, we secure the dine, loose mulch, about 2 in. deep. 
With the closed heel shoe drill we secured that V-shaped opening, about 
1 in., in the firm soil, into which the grain drops. As it reaches the 
bottom it is surrounded, except over the top, with tine, firm, moist noil. 
The Hue dirt that very naturally fills this opening as the shoe moves 
along puts out wheat in the ideal condition. 

“The numerous small moist particles of soil that come in contact 
with the wheat conve} the moisture quickly and in ample quantities. 
Tins, coupled with the air from, above, brings about the very remarkable 
germination and development shown at the extreme left, in the short 
space of live days/’ 


One pound of butter fat will make about one and one-sixth pounds of butter. 
During the process of butter making, the slight loss of fat in the skim-milk and 
buttermilk is more than compensated for by the added water, caseine, and salt in the 
butter. The additional butter made from a pound of butter fat is called the overrun— 
that is, the extent to which the churn overruns the test. The amount of overrunning 
depends upon the completeness of skimming, thoroughness of churning, and the way 
in which the butter is handled, a butter maker can readily determine the amount of 
overrun by dividing the total number of pounds of butter produced for a given time 
by the number of pounds of fat in the milk delivered to the creamery dating that 
period .—Journal o} Agriculture, W.A. 
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Gardening Notes for March. 


By W. J. Bell, Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

This main crop of vegetable seeds should now be sown for winter, such 
as Beet, Cabbage, Borecole or Kale, Brussels Sprouts, Carrot, Kohl Rabi, 
Lettuce, Mustard and Cress, Onion, Parsnip, Parsley, Radish, Salsafv, 
Spinach, Savoy, Eschalot and Turnip. 

Beet.—The soil best suited to the culture of the Beet is that which 
is rather light than otherwise, always provided that it is thoroughly en¬ 
riched by manure. The seed should be sown about about 2 inches deep, 
in rows (drills) about 1 foot apart. When the plants have attained three 
or four leaves, thin out so that they may stand 5 or 6 inches apart. 
There is nothing in the way of greens so good as these young “Beets,” 
and the thinnings of the beds can be used as needed from the time the 
young plants are 2 or 3 inches in length until they are large enough for 
ordinary use. 

Cabbage.—The Cabbage requires a deep rich soil, and thorough 
Working. If these requirements are met, and good varieties planted, 
there is no difficulty in obtaining fine solid heads. Large varieties plant 
about 3 feet apart, and small early sorts about 18 inches. 

The best early varieties are Jersey Wakefield, Early York and Cocoa 

Nut. 

Medium—Cape Sugar Loaf, Heartwell Marrow, Enfield Market, and 
•the various kinds of Drumhead for late crop. 

Borecole or Kale.—Sow in February or March and transplant in 
March and April—the dwarf varieties 18 inches and the tall 2 feet apart. 
They arc move hardy than Cabbage, and are improved by a touch of frost. 

Brussels Sprouts.—This is one of the best vegetables for winter use, 
producing from the axils of the leaves an abundance of Sprouts resemb¬ 
ling small Cabbages, of excellent mild flavour. 

Carrot.—The Carrot should always be furnished with a good deep 
rich soil, and as free from stones and lumps as possible; and if a rather 
light loam it is better than if compact and heavy. It is waste of time and 
labour to try to grow root crops of any kind on a poor and unprepared 
soiL For succession seed may be sown from August up to March: at the 
latter date the early varieties should only be used. As Carrot seed is 
slow to germinate, all precautions must be taken. Sow in rows about 
l^ inches apart, and if the ground is dry tread the seed well in when 
covered, and afterwards lightly rake the surface. Before sowing mix 
with light and sandy soil, by this means the seed will be 
more equally distributed. 
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Such well known varieties as Early Short Horn, • Stump-rooted 
Kantes, James* Intermediate, Ox Heart and Long fied Altringham do 
well here. 

Endive.—When blanched this is one of the best salads for winter 
use. For cultivation, see Lettuce. 

Kohl Itabi.—A vegetable intermediate between the Cabbage and the 
Turnip. The stem of this singular vegetable swells into a bulb some¬ 
thing like a Turnip, above this are the leaves somewhat resembling a 
Cabbage. They are served like Turnips, and are very delicate and 
tender when young, possessing the flavour of both Turnip and Cabbage to 
some extent. In Europe they are extensively grown for stock, and are 
thought to keep better than the Turnip, and impart no unpleasant taste 
to milk. One advantage claimed for the Kohl Kabi is that it suffers les9 
from severe drought than the Turnip, and therefore a crop is almost 
certain. This being so, it must be well adapted to many parts of South 
Africa. It is best cultivated by sowing the seeds in rows of 18 inches 
apart, thinning out 9 or 12 inches between the plants. When the 
weather is favourable the thinnings may be planted at the distance above 
named. 

Lettuce—Lettuce is divided into two classes—the Cabbage, with the 
round head and broad spreading leaves; and the Cos, .with long head and 
upright narrow leaves. The Cabbage varieties are most tender, and the 
Cos the most crisp and refreshing. The latter variety is much improved 
by blanching. Sow the seed thinly m a carefully prepared and slightly 
raised border, and shade with light litter until the young plants are above 
the ground. Lettuce delights in abundance of water during the whole 
period of its growth. Thin out fhe plants from 9 to 18 inches apart 
according to variety. 

Mustard and Cress.—Mustard and Cress is used as a salad with 
Lettuce and other salad plants. Sow in shallow drills, and cut when 
a few inches in height. It grows very rapidly, and for salad should be 
sown in small quantities and at frequent intervals. 

Onion Culture.—For ordinary garden culture, and to produce large 
buibs, sow in rich well-prepared soil in the months of March or April; 
transplanting during the following July and August into drills two feet 
apart and ten inches in the drill. The young plants should be care¬ 
fully raised from the beds, so that the fibrous roots may not be injured. 
The rows where the young Onions are to be planted should have the soil 
raised in small ridges about three or four inches above the rest of the 
bed. After the plants have taken firm hold of the ground the ridges 
should be drawn away from the plants, so as to leave the whole of the 
bulb exposed to the air—nothing but the fibrous roots left underground. 
This rule is very generally neglected, the consequence being thick¬ 
necked and imperfect bad-keeping bulbs. 

For Field Culture.—The best time of the year to sow for the main 
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crop of Onions in the colder parts of the Colony is during July and 
.August* In the coastal districts, however, and in the warmer parts of 
the Colony, it wili be advisable to sow the seed in May, June, or July, 
according to situation, so that the crop will have a chance to mature be¬ 
fore the hot weather sets in. The seed may be sown either broadcast or 
-in drills. The soil can hardly be too rich, and should be well worked 
and made solid and compact before and after sowing by the roller. The 
chief point to be observed in sowing is to cover the seed as lightly as 
possible. Indeed, when the soil is in really good condition for seeding 
it is best to give no other covering than pressing it in by the roller, the 
seed being sown quite on the surface. This is necessary to secure the 
proper position of the bulbs above ground. When the land is likely to 
be weedy, drilling or sowing in rows should always be practised; and it is 
a good plan to drop grains of barley along the line, at a foot or so apart, 
bo that the rows may easily be distinguished and loss of plants pre¬ 
vented in using either hand or horse hoc. The barley is, of course, re¬ 
moved as soon as the rows can be distinguished. Our climate? is well 
adapted for the growth of this—one of the most nutritious, wholesome, 
and universally esteemed of all culinary vegetables in cultivation. Sow 
the seed in drills 15 inches apart; 4 tbs. per acre is sufficient, but if sown 
by the hand in an open drill, 8 tbs. of seed is required ; and when grown 
for pickling purposes 15 lbs. of seed to the acre should be sown in drills, 
and 20 lbs. per acre broadcast. 

The best and leading varieties are Brown Globe, heavy cropper, 
one of the most useful varieties; Danvers Yellow, large, early, mild, 
thin brownish-yellow skin; Giant ltocca, splendid large globular variety, 
brown skin, delicate flavour; James Keeping, strong flavour and good 
keeper; White Spanish, pale straw colour, mild, one of the best for general 
cultivation; lied Italian, popular variety, large and flatfish, very hardy and 
good keeper; White Lisbon, hardy and early, mild flavour; The Queen, for 
pickling, small silvery white variety; Silverskin, small, extra early, finest 
for pickling. 

Parsnip.—Parsnips succeed best in deep free rich soil, and, as the 
application of fresh manure tends to the production of forked and badly- 
shaped roots, ground in high condition (having been heavily manured for 
the previous crop) should be selected. If manure must be applied, let 
it be well decomposed, or use guano. The ground should be trenched 
2 feet deep, and ridged up as long as possible before sowing. Best 
method of sowing is in drills of 15 to 18 inches apart as soon as the 
ground is in fair working condition, scattering the seed thinly, and cover¬ 
ing them half-an-inch to one inch with the finest of soil. Then tread 
•down the soil over the rows with the foot, and afterwards rake over 
lightly to tidy the border. When the plants are 2 or 3 inches high thin 
them out, leaving 5 or 6 inches between each. Keep .the ground free 
from weeds, and the surface open by frequent deep stirrings with the hoe* 
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Radish.—This well-known salad may be sown for succession from 
August until April. Banishes are often sown much too thickly, and 
this causes the roots to be small, hard, stringy, and disagreeably hot in 
flavour. Sow broadcast in beds of convenient size, and cover the beds 
-evenly and lightly with tine soil. The great point is to get the plants 
to grow rapidly after the seed appears above the ground; this may be 
accelerated by top dressings of soot or wood ashes, and watering morning 
and evening during hot dry weather. The leading varieties are French 
Breakfast, olive-shaped; Long Scarlet; Hound Bed and White, mixed; 
Black Spanish, large and hardy, for winter use; Bose Thina, for autumn 
sowing. 

Salsafy.—The Salsafy or Oyster Plant succeeds best in light well- 
enriched mellow soil, which, previous to sowing the seeds, should be 
stirred to a depth of IS indies. Sow in drills IS inches apart, cover 
the seeds with fine soil an inch and a half in depth, thin out to (> inches 
apart. This is a delicious vegetable and may be used in various ways. 
In a young state it may be eaten in the same wav as Badishes; also the 
young shoots may be blanched and used as Sea Kale. When grown to 
a full size it is generally boiled or stewed like Parsnips or Carrots. Cut 
into small pieces it makes a fine soup like that from Oysters.' 

Spinach.—Sow in small quantities at intervals of three or four weeks, 
from August to April. It may be well to add that it is best developed 
and more tender and succulent when grown in rich soil. As Spinach 
often fails to germinate in hot weather, care should be taken immedi¬ 
ately after sowing to firmly tread or roll the soil over the seed, as by this 
means the moisture is preserved in. the‘soil about the seeds to a much 
greater extent than if the soil was left loose. 

For winter crop sow the prickly seeded variety. 

Turnips.—Turnips thrive well in almost any garden soil, but deep 
rich soil is the most preferable, and is indeed essential to procure bulbs 
of a mild and delicate flavour. Some time previous to sowing, the ground 
should be deeply dug and heavily manured. The seed should be sown in 
narrow drills, front 12 to 18 inches apart. Scatter thinly and evenly, 
and cover over with the lightest of soil. Thin out the plants as soon as 
sufficiently strong to draw, so that they may stand from 6 to 9 inches 
apart m the row. If fly makes its appearance, and this is very trouble¬ 
some during the summer, dust the plants over with quicklime early in the 
morning while the leaves are moist with dew; repeat this operation as 
•often as may be necessary. Keep the surface of the ground open and 
^free from weeds by frequent stirrings of the hoe. 

FLOWEE GARDEN. 

The months of March and April is the best season for sowing all 
kinds of hardy Annuals, Biennials and Perennias. 

Some varieties, such as Daisy, Carnation, Cowslip, Forget-me-not, 
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Hollyhock, Pansy, Pentstemon, Primrose, Polyanthus, Pyrethrum, Ver¬ 
bena and Wallflower will succeed best when sown in boxes. They must 
hare free drainage, and should be placed perfectly level on bricks to 
raise them a little from the ground, and a well-sheltered position should 
be selected for them, open to the morning sun only. If natural shelter 
is not available, something of an artificial kind must be provided, and in 
any case case temporary shade must be provided by covering with litter 
until the seedlings are through. This is particularly necessary with such 
seeds as Primrose, which take long to geminate and require care for 
several months. 

Continue planting evergreen fruit trees and flowering shrubs, also 
fence plants, while weather is favourable. 


An Agricultural Credit System for 
Cape Colony . 


Thu Government of the Cape Colony has caused enquiry to be made 
into the possibility of establishing an agricultural credit system there. 
A full statement on thd subject has been issued by the Cape Treasurer 
and is being widely circulated. Correspondence and suggestions are 
invited by the Cape Treasurer. The pamphlet is issued for the purpose 
also of placing legislators in possession of facts regarding what is being 
done in other Colonies, so as to assist them when legislation is brought 
forward during the session. 

The pamphlet commences by showing what is being done in the 
States of. the Australian Commonwealth and New Zealand. It has been 
ascertained that the security demanded in all cases is a first mortgage, 
or the equivalent of a first mortgage, and that in none of these States 
has it been thought safe to depart from that principle. 

In brief, the suggestions made in the pamphlet are:— 

That is will be to the advantage of Cape Colony to adopt the prin¬ 
ciple of giving loans to individual farmers and co-operative associations of 
fanners upon such tenns as shall stimulate agricultural and pastoral 
industry. 

2. That the loans should be granted for the following purposes:— 

(а) To pay off existing liabilities in cases where the Board ap¬ 
proves of the proposed improvements. 

(б) To effect improvements. 

including:—(1) Water storing and leading. 

(2) Fencing. 

(3) Clearing land for agriculture. 

(4) Planting of orchards and vineyards. 

(5) Farm buildings. 

(<?) Purchase of stock and plant. 
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3. That the security in each case shall be a first mortgage upon 
the land, or in the case of leasehold property, such security as the Board 
shall think fit. In each case the Board shall make an independent 
valuation of the land, and the advance shall in no case exceed two-thirds 
of the total value of the land, with the improvements, etc., for which the 
advance is sought. The Board to have absolute power to accept or refuse 
any application. 

4. That loans should not be granted for a sum less than £50, nor 
for a larger sum than £5,000, without the special consent of both Houses 
of Parliament. The object being to encourage the working farmer of 
small means rather than the larger landowner, and to stimulate the 
closer settlement of the land. 

5. That the interest charged shall be 5 per cent., or if paid within 
fourteen days of the due date, to be 44 per cent., a rate that should 
cover the actual interest to be paid as well as the working office expenses. 
In addition to the interest, the borrower should pay the actual cost of 
the loan, expenses of valuation, etc. Beyond this there should be no 
charge for preparing the bonds, beyond the cost of registration, unless 
special legal expenses have to be incurred. The mortgage bonds, also, 
should be free from stamp duty. 

6. That the terms of repayment should vary with the nature of tlie 
loan; but in no case should they be extended beyond 40 years. 

7. That in the first place the amount authorised to be raised should 
not exceed one million sterling. 

8. With regard to the management and control, it is suggested that 
the soundest method is that of creating an Agricultural State Bank, 
controlled by a Board nominated by the Government, with the approval 
of Parliament, and governed by regulations which have received Parlia¬ 
mentary sanction. If a system of agricultural loans were directly under 
the control of Government, it would be almost impossible to dis¬ 
sociate it from political influence, and certainly it would be hampered 
in its work by the suggestion of political influence. The Board, when 
appointed, should have full statutory powers to accept or refuse any 
proposal without interference from the Government of the day, and the 
members of the Board should, after appointment, only be removed from 
office by a direct vote of both Houses of Parliament. The Board, too, 
should take control of all loans and advances made in this Colony under 
various Acts of Parliament, and from the date of its appointment all 
loans should be under the terms of the Act. 

The regulations should give the Board power to insist, where neces¬ 
sary, upon the insurance of live stock, and the insurance against fire of 
farm buildings, etc., also the power to take possession of land or pro¬ 
perty should the borrower be in arrears with the payment of sinking 
fund or interest. The Board further should have powers of inspection 
and the right to insist upon the proper maintenance of all uroperty upon 
which advances have been made, and in case of failure on the part of the 
borrower, the Board to have the right to execute repairs at his expense. 

The Board should have authority to issue mortgage bonds bearing 
interest at a rate of not exceeding 4 nor cent.. and to an amount not 
exceeding one million sterling. Such bonds to be secured by the State 
and to have such currency as the Government may think tit. 

The following persons should be disqualified from serving on the 
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Board: Members of either Houses of Legislature,'directors, managers, or 
officials of any Bank, Company, or Association dealing with the lending 
of money, and no advance may be made to any member of the Board,, 
nor upon any property, in which a member of the Board is directly 
or indirectly interested. 

Annual statements should be issued by the Board showing:— 

(a) Transactions of the Board for the preceding year. 

(b) The total amount of loans issued. 

Purposes for which they were issued. 

The total amount repaid. 

The total amount outstanding. 

Ihe instalments and interest overdue and unpaid. 

The number of advances and average amount of each 
advance. 

The number of applications received for the year. 

The valuation of the loans outstanding. 

(Vi A balance-sheet, together with a profit and los* account,, 
for the year. 

Together with such other information as the Government 
may direct. 

I To those who are conversant with the various systems of agricul¬ 
tural credit, it will lie evident that the proposal of the Cape is practic¬ 
ally to start a Government Land Bank. It does not appear to be sug¬ 
gested that the credit system should be extended to hanks worked on the 
Raiffeisen principle. 

The removing of ,agr:eultural credit from direct Government con¬ 
trol and thus dissociating it altogether from political influence, is a 
most essential and important condition.—E.T.M.] 


Ranch Life In Wyoming, U.S.A, 


Mr. H. C. Tri-vc, of Clifton Hills Station, South Australia, has forwarded- 
us the following letter from an old friend, Mr. Harry' Chapman, who, 
after many years’ experience on cattle stations in the north of South 
Australia, has for some years been ranching in Wyoming:— 

Mr. Chapman writes, under date of 28th November, 1905:—“I have 
j-ust returned from making our last shipment of ‘beef’ for the season. 
We shipped about 1,500 head of steers. They weighed between 1,200- 
and 1,300 lb. All fat stock as well as stores are sold bv weight. 
All stock, excepting horses, are sold by live weight. " We are 
now having a big snowstorm, the first to amount to anything for the 
season. These snows remain in the mountains all winter, and make 
water for irrigation during the summer. I would never live in a drv 
country' again under any consideration. There is a stream within 20ft. 
of our kitchen door, with beautiful trout in it. In the winter months 
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sheep and horses will live in snow without water, hut to do well cattle 
must have water, though they will exist in snow. During the winter 
months all the game conies down to the open country. It was very 
plentiful when 1 first came here, but has since been gradually extermin¬ 
ated. It is no picnic running stock in this country. We have our draw¬ 
backs, mostly condensed into one word, ‘Trusts/ just as you have in 
Australia. 

“The only improvement which I would recommend to your own 
method of roping cattle is a different saddle. The first thing you or any 
other Australian would say about our saddles is that they arc much too 
heavy. Putting, however, all prejudice aside, the Wyoming cowboy 
saddle is the best in the world for both man and beast. The saddle 
in which 1 ride myself weights 40lbs.! I’can rope a 1,600-lb. bull and 
hold him. This saddle cost $65, or, sav. £‘1:1, and will last for years. 
The great feature in these saddles is that they never hurt a horse's 
back. Among the hundred head of saddle horses which I here employ 
you would have hard work to find even one that has ever had the least 
sign of a sore hack. But in Australia ihe reverse is, and eter was, the 
case. Again, you can ride a horse further in these saddles than in your 
light ones, the weight being more evenly distributed. To show my 
opinion of these saddle*, if I were returning to Australia and going into 
the cow husines.*, there again, no man should ride for me who did not use 
these saddles. 

‘‘These men here arc similar to your stockmen—good and bad. Take 
them as a rule, they ar * not as good judges of stock as the average stock¬ 
man of Australia. An owner of cattle here is called a stockman or 
cowman: tin* hoys that ride are called cowboys or cow'punchers. Do not 
suppose that these fellows are rough and uncouth; far from it. As far 
as education goes, they are not college boys, but they are good practical 
fellows. They get $10 a month, or £8, so that you see their wages are 
good, though, of course, their work ‘is rough in winter. Your ideas on 
the subject of the cowboy sitting down to a frugal meal of pork and 
beans are somewhat astray. They are the best fed labouring men on. 
earth. There is hardly anything which you can mention that they do not 
get to eat. Canned food of all sorts, both vegetables and fruits; every¬ 
thing in the country that is canned, and that says much in a land where, 
according to Indian notions, a gramophone represents canned man. 

“When we start on the round-up or muster, the cook drives a four- 
liorse wagon with the tucker, beds, cooking and sleeping tents, stove, etc. 
The horse ‘wrangler’ drives all the loose horses. The cook, w-agon, and 
spare horses go direct to the camp. The rest make their drive, should 
they be gathering to brand. If there is a corral stock-yard handy, they 
cut out the cow t s and calves, take them to the corral, rope the calves by 
the hind feet and pull them to the fire. Two boys and a man handle 
them. The calf being dragged by his hind feet is on his side. The 
calf wrestler never lets him up. l r ou will find this mode a great deal 
easier than roping out in the open. We always rope in the open when 
there is no corral, hut even then the boys w restie the calves down without 
leg ropes. In roping outside a long rope is used, one about 40ft. in length; 
in a corral one that is less than 20ft. answers the purpose. In a corral 
the rope is tied hard and fast to the horn of the saddle. You have vour 
calf going straight away from you. Drop your loop just in front of the 
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hind leg; a good roper gets both feet every time! We never rope outside 
when we can get a corral. When there is no timber we build wire corrals. 
We often brand with only two men. One ropes by the hind feet and 
the other holds the calf down by the head. The roped dismounts, and 
the horse is taught to hold back. That gives this man a chance to brand, 
etc. Then, should he want to throw a full-grown steer, and there are 
two men, one ropes by the head or front feet, and the other by the hind 
leet, and stretches the animal out. At roping competitions the steer 
is given 100 feet start. The boy runs up, ropes the steer bv the neck 
or horns, throws the slack of the rope over the steer’s back, and lets it 
come under the belly; then turns his horse sharp at an angle, and throws 
the steer as hard as possible. The horse keeps on pulling, and the boy 
jumps off and ties the steer’s four feet together—hog-tie—a short rope of 
some 10ft., carried for Ihe purpose, it often happens that when the 
boy goes to tie the steer the horse slacks up, and the steer rises. Then 
the boy has to get back to his horse as quickly as possible. I have a big 
chestnut sorre! herse which is very expert. He never slacks up, hut 
just keeps pulling; in fact, when the steer is tied he does not care to be 
led by the bridle to slack up to get the rope off. 

“It is no easier to get along here than in Australia. I do not advice 
anybody to come here from Australia. There are as many chances there 
as here. This is, however, one good thins: in this country. If you have 
anything for sale, you can always get it away to market—railroads every¬ 
where. As for shipping cattle—what you call trucking—these follows 
can beat Australia easily. We load 1,000 live-year-old steers, weighing 
l,300Ibs. apiece, twenty-five head to the car, in an hour. We unload the 
lot in ten minutes. They simply all walk out of the cars at tin* <mne 
time on to one platform. But the Australian system of loading and un¬ 
loading sheep is far ahead of anything here. 

“1 am going back east into the farming country to buy a couple of 
cars of bulls; they will be Hereford?, pedigreed stock. We use no other 
kind. We run horses as well as cattle, having about a hundred brood 
mares, and two fine stallions, one a trotter and the other a hackney, 
weighing l,2001bs. apiece. In quoting horses we speak of weight, not 
height. Stallions, pedigree bulls, aud fancy stock not sold by weight are 
always quoted age and weight. All of the stores, which we raise our¬ 
selves, are dehorned for the benefit of likely buyers to top them up on 
' corn. We ship a steer of l,000tt>s. The buyer feeds him on corn for 
six months till he weighs 1,300 or 1,400 fbs. We sell him for four cents 
per lb. off grass; they sell him for 6 cents per lb. off corn. We—that is, 
nry partner, Miller, and myself—own 1,400 acres of irrigated land, from 
which we cut hay, etc. We can grow all kinds of vegetables here, lucerne, 
oats, barley, and small grain, but not maize. We keep up thirty horses 
in the winter, some on hay alone; others that work hard on hay and oats. 
Our stallions are never turned out. The mares are brought into the 
corral stockyard every day. We have a herd of pedigree, or blooded, 
cows; and raise our own bulls. I used 120 bulls on the range last sum¬ 
mer. The bulls are taken out of the herd except during three months 
of the breeding season, and all of our calves are weaned now—a thous¬ 
and head—and they will be fed on hay until 1st April, 1906. They get 
no more hay until sold, when four years old. They go into market weigh¬ 
ing about l,8001bs- live weight.” 
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Experiment Farms, 

CEDARA. 

To Dirkctok Experiment Stations.— 

During the past month an average amount of work has been got 
through, and various crops have been planted. 

The chief feature has been an effort to keep the growth of weeds 
in check. The season throughout has been most favourable for their 
growth, and, in spite of the constant use of scarifiers, weeders and hoes, 
they have not yet been thoroughly subdued. Rain fell on 14 days, and 
totalled for the month 4*20 inches. The heaviest fall was on the after¬ 
noon of the 2Ktli, when 1| inches fell almost within an hotir. These 
heavy rains invariably do damage. On this date there was 1 a heavy hail¬ 
storm in the district, which, I understand, did great damage, hut luckily 
it did not cross the Farm. 

The maximum temperature has been very normal, and was highest 
during the last ten days of the month. This benefited the mealie crop 
immensely, encouraging quite a vigorous growth. The mealie top grub 
has so far not been much in evidence. 

Early in the month a crop of mangels was planted, and I regret to 
report that they have proved a failure. They were planted under favour¬ 
able conditions, germinated and appeared over ground very regularly, 
and, as hopes were being entertained that they were likely to get over 
the critical period, two days of hot north winds came and withered, them 
right off. In previous years wo have had similar failures, and find that 
it is a very delicate crop to get safely through its early stages. It is 
now too late to re-sow; the ground will therefore he utilised for swedes 
and turnips, prior to the sowing of which it: will he stirred with the 
Martin’s Cultivator and rolled. 

About 26 acres have been planted with Horse Tooth mealies for 
ensilage, and have made a good start. 

An ordinary crop of Japanese millet is being grown for hay; it is 
also being grown on a manure section comprising 10 one-acre plots; 
further, on a section which is to be devoted to Paspalum dilitatum: 
roots of the grass have been planted with a spacing of 10 feet, and 
prior to planting the roots the ground was all sown with millet to keep 
the spacing from being overrun with weeds, and hv the time the crop is 
ready for harvesting the roots (Paspalum) should have gained sufficient 
hold to maintain their position. 

The recognised method of laying down Paspalum is by the transplant- 
of roots from a nursery bed. A trial, however, has been given planting 
seed “in situ” with a mixture of millet as a nurse crop. A piece of 
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ground has been prepared for the growing of salt-bush, the seed of which 
will be sown early in February, and it is hoped that it will show its 
drought-resisting powers and warrant more extensive cultivation. 

The portion alloted for carrots is very rough, and it will be neces¬ 
sary to have it re-ploughed before the crop can be put in. 

On the Catch Crop Section, lupines, carrots, pea-nuts, soy beans, 
buckwheat, mustard, and flax have been planted, completing the instruc¬ 
tions of the section, with the exception of tares, rye, oats, wheat and rape, 
which are listed for planting during the last week of February. 

A Manure Section of pea-nuts and soy beans has been planted. The 
seed of the latter has evidently been faulty, as the crop has come up very 
irregularly, while on a section of mealies, where it was planted ns a 
catch crop and to resist wash, it has made splendid growth. 

Special varieties of potatoes received during the month have been 
planted in the Variety Section, and small quantities of seven varieties 
have just been received from America, which will be planted im¬ 
mediately. These are: Early Northern, Early Puritan, Laic Puritan. Car¬ 
man, Improved Green Mountain* Sir Walter Raleigh, Tilde Sam, 

A good deal of time has been given to the spraying of potatoes 
with Bordeaux mixture, and the section of three acres has hoen sprayed 
twice. A knapsack sprav has been used. 

It is to be hoped that by another season a spray-cart will be ob¬ 
tained, as it would be more practical for the spraying of like areas. 

Cattle cabbages hkve been transplanted from beds, but a groai many 
have been destroyed by grub, necessitating the re-filling of blanks. 

A small quantity of Paspalnm Stoloniferum grass seed which was 
received from Hawksbury Experimental Station, Australia, has been sown 
into a nursery bed. 

In connection with the large amount of drain-cutting on hand aud 
since my last report, another stretch of fiOO yards has been cut. Special 
attention will he given now to further cutting in order that certain 
ground allotted by you for barley and wheat experiments may be avail¬ 
able. 

The carpenter and blacksmith are having their time fully occupied. 
The erection of poultry runs and houses, the adding of a verandah to the 
Forester's house, and painting of iron buildings, doors and windows of 
.main farm buildings are in hand, also the installation of permanent 
water connections off the main and overhauling wateT fittings in the 
dairy. 

The working stock are healthy, and the Persian sheep recently pur¬ 
chased have been inoculated for blue tongue. On the 29th of the month 
.they were again weighed, the result being a general decrease, due to the 
effects of the inoculation. 

I am sorry to say that one of the field assistants has been sick and 
unfit for work during the month. 
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The loss of a trained hand from the field at this juncture, when so 
many experimental crops are in process of planting, all requiring special 
attention, is a serious matter, and check to the work. I hope, however, 
that a favourable report on this officers condition may be submitted next 
month. 

ALEXANDER REID, 

_ Farm Manager. 


THE COLLEGE. 

During the past month the School has entered into the second year of 
its existence, and may now be said to have passed through its initial 
stages, and to be gradually taking its place as one of the fixed Educa¬ 
tional institutions of the Colony. The now session commenced on 
January 16tlx Five new students have arrived, bringing our numbers 
up to 18, while three more are entered to come at Easter. Several new 
and interesting courses of lectures have been started this session. You 
yourself have started two series, one on the Principles of Agriculture, 
embracing Cultivation, Drainage, Irrigation and Fencing, and one on 
Stock Management. Staple Cereals will also receive detailed attention 
during the term. The Analyst has instituted a, course on the Chemistry 
and Physiology of Plant Life, while the Veterinary, Surveying and other 
series are still going on. The students are showing a decided increase 
of interest in these lectures, and it may be confidently predicted that, 
as they get older and have farms of their own, the lessons learnt here 
•on farming on scientific lines will be put into practice by them, and 
prove of incalculable benefit both to themselves and to tlx? Colony at 
large. In the field and shops the work proceeds on the same lines as 
last session, though, in addition to the work done before, the students 
are now suit to the Forester for a fortnight at a time to receive instruc¬ 
tion in the sowing and planting of trees, as this is likely to bo such an 
important branch of farming in the Colony during the next few years. 
The health and conduct of the students has been quite satisfactory. The 
horses lent to the Farm by the Remount Department have been very 
useful to us, as the Farm Manager has been able to lend them from 
time to time to the students to proceed to their work when this is 
situated at a distance from the College. We have thus been able to 
afford practice in riding to many of them who would not otherwise have 
been able to keep a horse during the time they were here. We have 
now got a cricket XI. together, and have arranged to play three or four 
matches before the end of the season. So far, we have not been very 
successful, though a decided improvement is already noticeable in Ihe 
team. The butter-making competitions, held at the end of each month 
among the boys employed on that section of the farm by the Assistant 
Dairy Expert, have proved a great success, and do much to encourage 
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keenness in the work. The proposed ploughing competitions, which 
will take place as soon as all boys have had an opportunity of doing this* 
work under supervision, will go far to reduce any monotony in the work 
which might otherwise prevail. A medal has been offered v/ith a view 
to stimulate a healthy rivalry in this all-important branch of field opera¬ 
tions. 

C. W. HANNAH, M.A., 

_ House Master. 

WJNKEL SPRUIT. 

To Director Experiment Stations.— 

Work (luring the month under review was chiefly confined to plant¬ 
ing operations, and was proceeded with in the following order:— 

Cotton, principally Sea Island Extra Fine, with a few lines each of 
Sea Island Fine, and Toole cotton, was planted on all the Spare band on 
the vlei adjoining the varieties of cotton planted last year. 

The young plants are making rapid growth, and have already reached 
a height of from 6 to 10 inches. 

The varieties planted last year have all been pruned bard back in 
order to determine the difference in yield and quality if left as a perennial 
or grown as an annual. The following results, tabulated from last year's 
crop, show at least six or seven varieties which can be profitably grown 
on the Coast:— ji 


Toole Cotton, U.S.A. 

lbs. lbs. 

279 Lint and 517 seed per acre 

Pride of Georgia . 

239 

„ 490 

»» 

Peterkin . 

... 219 

530 

U 

Rowden’s Prolife, Texas ... 

219 

„ * 384 

• » 

Truitt’s Prolific, U.S, A ... 

212 

„ 424 

>>' 

Hassells Rig Boll, „ 

... 200 

,, 450 

tt 

Ashmouni, Egypt 

179 

265 

M 


Although the Sea Island Extra Fine only yielded 106 lbs. of lint and 
325 lbs. seed per acre, the fineness, texture and length of staple is far 
superior to any of the other kinds. 

Sarnie.—About 500 plants were taken from the nursery and planted 
in the cane breaks, and most of them are looking healthy, although 
troubled at times by the hot north winds. 

Sweet potatoes were planted in Pig Paddock No, 2. The vines have 
all struck, and give promise of a really fine crop. Pea-nuts will have to 
be re-planted fas soon as the weather is suitable) on the top of the hill, 
as mostly all the young plants have been cut down by the hot winds, 
Sand and cut-worms. Cut-worms are very. prevalent this year and we 
have killed hundreds. 

Maize Section No. 3, consisting of about four acres of newly cleared 
bush land, has also been planted and drained off in the gully where water 
was lying, • 
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Maize on Section No. 2, planted in December* is growing splendidly, 
Also the cow-peas and Lima beans, which were planted alternately be¬ 
tween each two rows of maize. 

The Lima beans planted were the varieties sent from Cedara, and, 
with the exception of two kinds, all are doing well. 

Chicory was the next to receive attention, about J of an acre being 
planted on the old Arrowroot Manure Section. The seed germinated 
very well, but, owing to the excessive hot winds during the past ten days, 
most of the young plants are being destroyed. 

Manure from the kraal was carted into the old Variety Sections and 
li acres of maize planted. This ip not through the ground yet, and 
sadly wants a drop of rain. This section had also to be drained, as there 
are a great number of springs on it. 

Five hundred coffee berries were planted in bamboo pots, celery in 
tins, and rhubarb and asparagus in seed beds. 

The section formerly occupied by Gordon Pacha cotton, near the 
Indians 5 quarters, lias received the eleven In an da-varieties of cane, also 
a case of cane imported (by Mr. Wilkinson, of Ottawa Estate) from 
Queensland. There were some fine sets from the Inanda varieties 
planted, which should develop into good croppers. The case imported 
by Mr. Wilkinson contained three varieties, viz., Whitcolorum, No. 22 
New Guinea, and Demerara Seedling. The No. 22 New Guinea is for 
flooded land, and strange to say (whilst most of the other two varieties 
were dry and the eyes dead) t his was growing in the box. 

We have just finished planting *2,200 tea plants sent by Mr. Gilbert, 
-of Ifafa. These plants arrived in- splendid condition and are a credit 
to the packer. Although they are so healthy, it is doubtful if we can 
save them or a great number of them unless rain falls very soon. The 
ground is very hot and dry on the surface and, although well watered 
when planted, the hot sand seems to have a serious effect on them. 

The young locusts are very bad, and the destruction of them will 
have to receive our serious attention for some time. 

We are sadly in want of rain at present for the crops just planted, 
.and, unless we get a good shower within the next few days, a number of 
•our sections will have to be replanted. 

Labour supply is plentiful. 

W. JOHANSEN, Manager. 


“ Among the horses belonging to His Majesty (King George III.) at the Great 
Lodge,” says Mr. Frost in 1807, “is a small Arabian stallion called the Hampton 
Court Arabian. This horse is about 13 h. 3 in. high, ai.d. notwithstanding the small- 
ness of his eke, if put to a large, roomy mare, be sets horses lt> hands high and full 
•of bone, capable of carrying iwent) stone a fox hunting.” 
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Correspondence . 

CLEARING LAND OF WEEDS. 


To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal / 4 

Sir, —Some time ago 1 noticed a letter in the Journal regarding the 
use M stiullower crop in clearing a plot of land from weeds. Last year, 
when growing a crop of sunflower, 1 remarked on the absence of weeds, 
which I could not account for until I read the letter in the Journal. 

Having some land this year too weedy to be of any use, I planted 
with sunflower towards the end of October, with the result that, despite 
the wet season, there are very few weeds to be seen although the land 
has never been touched since sowing.—Yours, etc., 


Vmtwalumi. 


WEEDS. 


POTATO SEED. 

To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal.” 

Sir,— 1 am forwarding you under separate cover a small basket of 
potatoes (as seeing is, etc.), the fifth remove from imported. The 
original seed was imported and planted on totality different soil 38 miles 
from here, and the seed from them was planted again on the same soil 
twice. I have since planted this seed three times (seasons) on the same 
plot here, and I find no deterioration; in fact, the result has been more 
satisfactory than the first remove, and with all the wet season they did 
not start to show the blight spots until shedding their bloom. Through 
this experiment having turned out so well, 1 fail to see the necessity 
of so much fear entertained by many of not having the imported article* 
when exchanging our own seed will suffice and has done in this case, 
though 1 do not advocate continually planting on the same field other 
than as an experiment. The crop is averaging 50 bags per acre with 
800lt>s. fertiliser, which for “Early Bose” is good, as they are not heavy 
croppers at the best of seasons (at least in this district).—Yours, etc., 
Nottingham Bead. , G. A. STEVENS. 


HELLEBOBE BEMEDY FOB TICKS. 

To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal.” 

Sir, —Re Hellebore for ticks, can yott please inform me what pro¬ 
portions of Hellebore powder and fat are used in making a dressing for 
killing ticks ?—Yours, etc., 

Camperdown. G. J. ARCHBELL. 

[Two ounces of Hellebore to one pound of fat—E d., Ag . 
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WITCH-WEED AND PINEAPPLES. 


To thu Editor of the '‘Agricultural Journal / 5 

Sir, —I shall be glad if you could tell me the best means for eradicat¬ 
ing “witch-weed" from old kafir gardens. This parasite gets at the root 
of the mealie and kills it. I forget the correct name of the weed, but 
our variety lias a small red flower, and another a pale pink flower rather 
larger than the red one. 

What is considered the best variety of pine to grow for the English 
market, and where could suckers be obtained?—Yours, etc., 

Og, Lmzumbi. T. STAPLETON. 

[There is only one effective plan for getting rid of witch-weed among 
mealies—changing the crop. Up-country, two years under forage (oat) 
crops will clear the laud perfectly. Manuring is also desirable. The 
weed alter a time will often return; it is indigenous and is to be found 
growing in the \ekl. 

The best pineapple for export to Europe is the Smooth Cayenne. It 
is grown on tin* Coast, and suckers will be obtainable from those who 
cultivate the variety.— Ed., Ay. Jour.'\ 


OX HAHN ESS. 


To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal/’ 

Sir, —A few months ago 1 saw in your columns an illustrated article 
.showing harnesses for oxen. 1 am sorry to say that I cannot now find 
that article to refer to. 1 am anxious to buy a simple harness which can 
be used by a native for one ox to pulli the cultivator through the mealie 
fields. The mealies are now. too high and strong to use two oxen with 
a yoke, and we have no horse which we can use. Any information or ad¬ 
vice that you can give me on the subject which will enable me promptly 
to secure an ox-harness will be greatly appreciated.—Yours, etc., 

[See Short Notes.] L. C. S. 


International Exhibition nt Brussels. 


His Excellency the Govebnob has been informed by the Consul for 
Belgium, at Johannesburg, that in 1910 an International Exhibition 
'will be held in Brussels. 
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Export of Natal Fruit . 


On the 1st inst., in the Council Chamber, Durban, a meeting was held, 
under the auspices of the Natal Fruit Farmers’ Union, for the purpose of 
considering the question of fruit export to London. Mr. V. Seymour 
{President) occupied the chair, and the attendance included the Hon. Mr. 
Charles Hitching (Minister for Harbours and Railways), who made an 
important announcement with respect to the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the proposed exportation of fruit over sea. 

The Chairman regretted that the attendance was so small. The 
question of fruit export had been forced upon them. Fifteen years ago 
President Kruger placed a duty of 3d. per lb. on fruits entering the 
Transvaal. The consequence was that the local markets were glutted. 
At that time the export of fruit to England was seriously taken up, and 
many experiments were made in that direction, and some of the experi¬ 
ments proved very successful. Arrangements were then made for very 
much larger experiments, but in the meantime the Transvaal took off 
the duty, and since then the question of distant export had not come 
seriously before them. But in the last four or five years the acreage 
under fruit on the coast had extended tenfold, and they now had the 
question of distant export to consider again. He was very happy to 
say that the Government had taken the matter up very seriously. The 
fruit they had to deal with more particularly was the citrus fruit, and 
they thought it better to limit the co-operative movement to that class 
of fruit; therefore, to-day, they desired to form a cooperative association 
for citrus fruit. He predicted that the export would prove successful. 

Mr. Rock proposed: “That this meeting of fruit-growers recognises 
the time has arrived for co-operation with a view to exploiting the over¬ 
sea markets, and gratefully accepts Government’s offer of assistance for 
the coming citrus season, which experience will form a basis for the 
organising of a co-operative association of a more comprehensive and 
complete nature/’ 

Mr. J. E. Shire seconded. 

The Hon. Mr. C. Hitchens (Minister for Harbours and Railways) 
said the Minister of Agriculture would have been present that afternoon, 
but he was now very busily engaged in the western part of the Colony 
in connection with East Coast Fever. Respecting the very important 
question £ot which they had met, the present Government, on taking 
office, made one of their standard points the development of the land, 
and with that purpose in view the fruit-growers on the coast were com¬ 
municated with, and also the fanners up-country, and the two interests 
were being worked by the Government conjointly. The Government 
; /hq^a;to;^eet‘witb''a great deal of success wfith respect’to the up-country 
fanpers, but the Government were not quite so confident as regarded 
+ the attitude assumed by the coast growers of fruit. Those growers had 
^ so mdily to the overtures that were made to assist them 

lu this^ eiqpbrt;of fruitas the Government might have fairly expected. But 
the Goyernffi^iit would struggle up to the last in its endeavour to send 
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large consignments of citrus fruits to the London markets. Personally, 
he should do his utmost in the direction of export, because, from the 
small experience he had had respecting fruit being accepted in the Lon¬ 
don markets, he felt certain that if the coast fruit-growers made the 
attempt for one season they would not require the assistance of the 
Government in the future, lor the reason that the enterprise would prove 
so successful that they would devote the whole of their energies in the 
d.rcction indicated. Proceeding, the lion, gentleman referred to the 
efforts made by the Capo Government in the direction of the export of 
fruit, and said a “fruit department" was now established. Quoting a 
circular issued by the Cape Government Railways, the hon. gentleman 
said, according to that circular, “all fruit must be selected, graded, and 
packed by senders in accordance with the instructions issued by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture/’ The boxes had to be of standard size. 
If tht.‘ export of fruit proved successful, then the Natal Government 
would be prepared to establish a. department for the aid of fruit-growers, 
in the direction now carried out by the (-ape. (Hear, hear.X Clause 16 
of the Cape circular said: “It is understood that this proposal is being 
given effect to by the Government in order to encourage fruit culture, and 
more up-to-date methods in packing and transit; and m every district 
where any considerable quantity is grown, it is strongly urged that Co¬ 
operative Associations should be established, through tlie medium of 
which considerably greater efficiency and economy could be maintained.” 
He asked that a Committee, or organisation, be formed, in order to see 
that the condit ions which the Government wished to impose were carried 
out as regarded the export of fruit. The fruit must be graded, it must 
be properly packed, it must be sent to the London markets in the same 
sized cases. The Government would order the cases, they would 
order the packing, and they would place the services of ex¬ 
perts at the disposal of the fruit-growers, to see that the fruit 
was packed properly, plucked properly, and graded properly. They 
considered that the time for talking had passed, and the time for action 
had arrived, if opportunity was to be taken of the coming season. The 
Government desired to know: (1) How many cases were they to order; 
(2) what was the size of the eases they had decided to pack their fruit 
in; (3) what was the nature of the packing which they were going to 
adopt. The Government could supply fruit-growers with boxes. As 
regarded the fruit when it arrived in London, arrangements would be 
made by the Government for the sale of the fruit, and it would be done 
outside the middleman Here. (Hear, hear.) The matter of finance had 
been brought to his notice, and the Government would help in finance in 
every possible way. He should recommend to the Minister of Agriculture 
that fruit should be consigned to the Agent-General in London, and he 
hoped the fruit would be sold within one week after its arrival, and the 
•Government would be prepared to have the money cabled out, payable 
here 24 hours after, free of any expense. He was of opinion that from 
the time the fruit was ^exported from Natal, the money should be hack 
in the Colony, at the disposal of exporters, within live weeks. Con¬ 
cluding an interesting speech, the hen. gentleman said the Government 
would endeavour in every way to assist the enterprise. (Applause.) 

The resolution was adopted. 

In reply to a question, the Minister for Railways and Harbours said 
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the shipping companies had offered to accept 25s. per cubic ton for open* 
freights. 

The Chairman announced that the meeting had promised 102,000 
naartjes, which, with the 230,000 already promised, made a total ship¬ 
ment of 332,000 naartjes. (After the meeting, a further quantity was 
promised, bringing the total up to 500,000.) 

On the motion of Mr. Kock, seconded by Mr. Shire, the following 
gentlemen were appointed to carry out the arrangements for the ship¬ 
ments:—Messrs; V. Seymour, C. W. Morrison, H. Scott, H. W. James,. 
J. E. Shire, G. H. North, and H. Howard. 

Mr. Ernest D. Goble was elected secretary to the above Committee. 

The Chairman moved that this meeting is of opinion that the citrus 
fruit shipper before the middle of May would be detrimental to the 
condition of fruit on arrival.—The resolution was adopted. 

The Chairman strongly urged the appointment of an agent in Lon¬ 
don to dispose of the fruit who was a practical man, and did not object 
to hard work. (Hear, hear.) 

The Hon. Mr. C. Hitching said he would be personally responsible 
for the appointment. They could take it from him that the individual' 
chosen would be a first-class business man. 

Mr. M. Glensnick counselled the meeting in regard to various 
matters connected with the proposed shipment of fruit. 

The following report was presented by the Government expert packer 
(Mr. Anderson) in regard to the packing of citrus fruit:—Box recom¬ 
mended for use is 2ft. x lft. x 8in. (oranges); wood for same, ends, 
thickness Jin., sides Jin.; cost in Durban 50s. per 100. or 6d. each. 
Sufficient nails, wood-wool, and labour for putting boxes together, 2d. 
By putting turn layers end downwards of first-grade oranges, except Naval’ 
oranges, and allowing sufficient space for wood-wool between them, each 
box will hold 56; fruit to be cut, leaving Jin. stalk, when first showing 
sign of colour; allowed to sweat for two or three days before packing; 
may be wrapped in tissue paper, but it is not necessary. Timber for 
these boxes arrive in shocks of 25 ends and 50 sides ; it is unnecessary 
to go to the expense some, people do when sending fruit Home, providing 
the fruit is packed with care and is perfectly sound; these boxes will do* 
for apples and pears. One of th$ principal reasons of Mr. Sim's mission 
to England is to investigate into the best and latest methods of packing 
fruit of all classes fit for England. I contend that, so far as the handling 
of fruit is concerned, there is no reason why it should be packed any 
more carefully for export than it should be to be put on the local market. 

Complimentary votes of thanks concluded the proceedings.— 
Mcmiry. 


TH# U.RA. Department of Agriculture is probably the largest Agricultural 
Department in the world. Hie value placed by the American people on an up-to- 
date Agricnltoral Departmen* may perhaps be rouged by the amount voted by on*; 
fftwes fo* Its work. Th* appropriation for the fiscal year 1907 amount* to ju*t upon 
ten minion dollars, besides which, revenues from metres, etc*, bring the amount to 


peer eleven millions. NVw buddings, to cost £900,000. are Vic 
ent, while the paid staff two years sen nuwbered over 4,5 


for the 
iition to 


therii siaiu nearly a quarter of a million special correspondents and rsporters. 
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District Reports . 

EMPAXUENi, 1st Felnuary.—The past month has, so far* been 
the wannest this summer. It began badly, 97^ in the shade being 
registered on New Years Day. As may be surmised, north winds pre¬ 
dominated. The rainfall—105 inches—was a fairly good one, however. 
The fact was omitted in report for December (190(5) that two district 
locust officers were appointed for this! Division on the 11th and 12th of 
that month. Losses among stock reported amounted in all to ten head 
of cattle and one mare. The latter succumbed to Dik-kop, contracted, 
it is believed, on a visit to Ongoye Mission Station. On the 29th the 
wife of a native game conservator was reported to have been taken by 
an alligator at Lnver Mfolozi-Hlabisa Main Drift while drawing water 
from the river, and on the 30th a boy goat-herd was said to be taken 
by another in the Empangcni Lagoon, about seven miles in a direct line 
S.W. by S. of this Magistracy. All that need to said regarding crops is 
that they generally continue to flourish. 

A. R R Turnbull, Magistrate. 

11 LA BIS A, 15th February.—This has been an abnormally wet sea¬ 
son; rains continue to fall almost daily. Locusts are very numerous 
throughout the Division, and in the course of a few days will be on the 
wing. Natives are bitterly complaining that their crops, which promised to 
be exceedingly good, are being entirely destroyed by locusts. E.C.F. is 
gradually spreading and wiping out every beast. The natives say they are 
mined, that the East Coast Fever has killed off their cattle, locusts have 
eaten up their crops, and it takes them all their time to get money to 
buy sufficient food to keep them from starvation. It will be impossible 
for some of them to pay their taxes. Horsesiekness has been deadly 
this season; nine out of twelve have died; all except two belonged to 
officials. A horse belonging to the Clerk of the Court lias just died; it 
was about 19 years of age, and has been in Zululand for about 13 years, 
at Empangeni, Ubombo and Ingwavuma for a number of years. It was 
generally considered to be salted, but the symptoms of sickness and 
death were unmistakably ‘'horsesiekness.” The Government should 
seriously consider the advisability of supplying local officials with donkeys 
to avoid the enormous expense in insurance. Owing to Tick Fever all 
ox transport has been stopped, and great difficulty is experienced in 
getting transport. The natives here are quiet, law-abiding, and ab¬ 
solutely loyal. A. E. Harrington, Magistrate. 

IMPENDHLE, 22nd January.—The only item of importance to 
report, and one which has exercised the minds of people more than any- 
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thing else, the weather. Up till a short time ago lmpendhle had 
escaped anything serious in the shape of visitations by Jupiter Pluvius, 
but that gentleman, having no doubt become conscious of derelictions in 
this respect, decided probably to make it up during the present month, 
and he has done so with a vengence. The rainfall registered to date 
during January is 743 inches. The-heaviest fall occurred on the 9th 
inst., when 3-8 inches were registered. The greater portion of this fell 
within a period of about two hours. Hail accompanied it, and everything 
in the form of vegetables and fruit in the village, which happened, un¬ 
fortunately, to fall in the track of the storm, was destroyed. At the 
Residency, which is not more than 500 yards away from the village, no 
damage whatever was sustained. The lightning and its concomitant 
thunder was terrible, and those suffering from nerves had rather a bad 
time whilst the storm lasted. The hotel in the village was struck, but 
without injury, fortunately, to anyone; three head of cattle were, how¬ 
ever, killed in the vicinity, and a gum tree was struck at the Residency. 
All rivulets, streams, and water courses were turned into roaring torrents* 
and the hill-sides presented, as a consequence, sights that were most 
picturesque. The posteart came in just as the storm was passing away, 
and it had great difficulty- in crossing, the Situnjwaua Stream. The 
stream passes within a few hundred yards of the village, and had the 
cart been a few minutes later it would inevitably have had to remain out 
the whole night. The country with all this rain is conseqently looking 
its best, and stock is* accordingly in the pink of condition. Crops are 
doming on well, but weeds, such as our mutual friends the black jack, 
water grass, and others, appear to think that they have as much right 
to exist as anything planted by human hands, and are therefore trouble¬ 
some and difficult to exterminate or keep down. Several farmers have 
been losing sheep lately through theft. In one case there can be no 
doubt that natives are the culprits. Detectives have been set to work, 
and it is hoped their efforts will sooner or later be crowned with suc¬ 
cess. A meeting of fanners was held in the Court House on the 17th 
inst., and the question of whether or not the Division was to, be put under 
quarantine against East Coast Fever was then fully discussed. Much 
interest appears to have been evinced, as between ,80 and 40 attended. 
The feeling was entirely against the proposal, end a resolution which 
was moved to the above effect, was accordingly defeated. . We therefore 
remain as we were. A horse died in the village a few days ago, and it is 
feupposed that the death was due to Horsesickness, This disease has 
never before, I am told, been known to occur in the village, but as 
mosquitoos, of a large brownish semi-transparent species, are very plenti¬ 
ful, it is quite possible that they are the cause, Proof might be fur¬ 
nished by future cases, and it would perhaps be well therefore if farmers 
were to keep an eye on these insets. 

T. B. CAbbott, Magistrate. 
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NEW HANOVER, 19th February.—Heavy rains continue to fall 
almost daily. On the night of the 16th inst. there was a tremendous 
downpour, which damaged the railway line from the Railway Bridge at 
Sterk Spruit or TTmtshwati to beyond Schroeder’s Station, a distance of 
about six miles. The trains are still unable to run through. I regret to 
have to report the prevalence of Horsesieknoss in the Division. It is 
very necessary for horses not to be allowed to run either late or too early 
in the morning, more particularly during fine weather ; on wet days it 
is generally believed there is no danger of horses contracting the disease. 

1 am glad to sav, as far as I know r , all other kinds of stock are free from 
disease. The crops are looking most promising; the weather has been 
ideal for mealies. The wattle industry is being pursued vigorously all 
over the Division. I noticed while out on Branch Court duty on the 6th 
inst. that there is an insect known as the bag-worm or caterpillar doing 
a good deal of damage in some of the wattle plantations. It fairly strips 
the trees of leaves, the tree being literally eovered with little bags hang¬ 
ing from, the twigs. In two plantations the insect is doing serious dam¬ 
age. The Europeans are paying their poll-tax in freely; already the 
sum of 1*300 lias been collected. There is still a balance of £150 
1o £*200 to be collected. Only one European has asked to be ex¬ 
empted on the grounds that he is a pauper or possesses no property; 
this speaks well for a thickly populated district like this. Very few In¬ 
dians have paid the poll-tax yet. The new Rule in the last Gazette having 
reference to native huts, known as “Hawn,” will exempt a great many 
natives this year who had to pay the poll-tax last year. As regards fruit, 
the peaches have been an utter failure this season, being completely de¬ 
stroyed by insects. Plums have been fairly good, also apples and grapes. 
Burrweed is in great evidence this season, and the vigilance of the road 
parties in its extermination on the main roads and land-owners must be 
unabated if the Colony is to be freed of this destructive weed. Few 
people know' what a lot of harm the seed of the burrweed does to all 
kinds of stock, not only to the fleeces of sheep. Unlike the black jack 
weed, it does not fall out of the hair when once attached, and both horses 
and cattle suffer considerably from the effects of the burr. It seems a 
great pity that land-owners will not up3 more energy to grapple with 
this undoubted troublesome w'eed. If destroyed before reaching the seed 
stage, it could be eradicated, I believe, in a few years all over the Colony, 
but unfortunately it is allowed to seed, and the seed is scattered broadcast 
by the wind and streams all bver the place. 

H. W. Boast, Magistrate. 


FIXETOWN, 19th February.—During the last month the fall of 
rain has been heavy and frequent, the rivers are all very full, and several 
narrow escapes from drowning have been reported. , Crops are all look¬ 
ing well, and, judging by present appearances, mealies should be obtain- 
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able at low prices. The aphis has done a certain amount of damage to 
the amabele, especially in that portion of the district near the ITmko- 
maas. Citrus trees are not doing so well as one would like to see, they 
have not the usual amount of foliage, so consequently the fruit will suffer. 
People are wondering when they will see the last of East Coast Fever; 
it is a pity that they do not pay more attention to the advice given by 
the Veterinary Surgeons. Some weeks back the natives* cattle which had 
been in the temperature camps were handed back to their owners, but 
had, of course, to be sent to clean veld. They are all, I hear, doing very 
well. I have heard of one or two cases of horsesickness lately, and last 
week a horse died of “blue tongue.’* There are parties here who profess 
to have a cure for horsesickness, but so far we have had no proof. Locust 
officers have now been appointed in this Division and are busy destroying 
'‘hoppers.” H. 6. Grant, Acting Magistrate- 


POET SHEPSTONE, 8ih February.—The past month has been very 
old-fashioned indeed, for the weather carries my memory back to 35 
years ago, and we had earthquake shocks in those days.* Like the 
thunderstorms of those days, the earthquake shocks were little talked 
.about. Anyone who grumbled at the weather in Lower TJmzimkulu 
Division during January must be of peculiar temperament. Heavy 
Tainfall has been succeeded by bright sunshine and cooling breezes; there 
has been just enough" breeze to carry the bees along on nature’s errand 
.and enough sunshine to carry on nature’s work of ripening the crops. 
All around one sees peace and plenty, and it would do good to the heart 
of Dr. Elliott to see the happy Norsemen of this district. The market 
has been well stocked with fruit and vegetables grown in the district, 
realising prices which should be payable to growers. Pineapples are sold 
at much the.same price as in Durban, but the quality is superior; eggs 
and butter rule at about the same price as in Durban, although eggs 
should be cheaper in such a district. Cattle are ‘‘rolling fat” and free 
from disease. Horsesickness has appeared, but not in its usual severity. 
Locusts are very bad, and the staff of five Europeans and nineteen 
natives are hard at it in the locations. I had to veto the sale of arsenic 
to Indians, rather would I supply them with firearms. Aloes are being 
planted extensively, and in this connection^! welcome Mr. C. Manning 
from Victoria County, w r ho will put all his energy into the fibre industry, 

J. R. Currie, Acting Magistrate. 

STANGEK, 19th February.—The season has been, favourable for 
•agriculture, the rainfall has been abnormal; the only drawback antici¬ 
pated are locusts, swarms of which abound in most parts of this district. 
Fungus is being used for their destruction; a supply is obtainable at this 
office, A locust officer is or was employed in the Division. I have 
not heard the result of his labours. East Coast Fever has proved itself 
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as deadly liere as elsewhere in this snb-eontinent. Upwards of 2,000 
deaths have occurred in this district from East Coast Fever. Owners 
have been very hard hit. The Veterinary Department has worked night 
and day to combat this latest plague, bnt, unfortunately, the disease had 
three months’ start, and, owing to the movement of cattle during the 
eventful native rebellion in these parts, the infected tick was well 
scattered. East Coast Fever is believed to have been brought into this 
Division via Durban by some Vrvheid cattle in May last; it was not till 
August that Veterinary Surgeon Amos diagnosed it as such. The weekly 
loss from this disease is now about 300 head. I am pleased to say that 
we have in our midst a colonial-born Veterinary Surgeon, ?.<?., Mr. 
Donaldson ; old Maritzburg College boys will remember him. He took his 
degree in London. Mr. A. Jackson, Stanger, is successful in the growing 
of lucerne and Paspalum dilatatum, and the seed of the latter should be 
soaked for 24 hours before it is planted, and to ensure success it should be 
placed in good soil. Tea and sugar are doing splendidly. Orops are looking 
well; late as it is natives are still planting mealies. New mealies have been 
in for a couple of months in these parts. The records of this Court prove 
(hat lsitshimcyana is extensively consumed by the natives; to this cause 
I put down the many cases of immorality that one hears about. The 
presumed murderers of Mr. Oliver Veal at Chief MeseniV kraal during 
the rebellion are being tracked down; within three months one of the 
most blood-thirsty and sensational murders will be tried in our Courts. 
Horsesickness has carried off many horses and mules this season. 

P. B. Goble, Assistant Magistrate. 


UMLALAZI, 31st January.—The weather for the month for the 
time of the year has been very pleasant. At the beginning of the month 
rain fell almost every day; the total rainfall was 940 inches; maximum 
temperature, 99 degrees; minimum temperature, 35 degrees. I am 
pleased to say the Division is still free of all cattle diseases, and all stock 
is looking well. Young locusts are in millions, and good work is being 
done by the three locust officers. Also, many of the farmers have 
killed all on their farms, but there has been a difficulty m obtaining 
arsenic. 1 fear it will not be long before the hoppers are all on the 
wing, and much damage may be looked forward to. At present the crops 
are looking well, and the amabele blight, in consequence of the rains, is 
not nearly so bad this year. Two native women were bitten by black 
mambas and died within a few hours. The mouth of the Umlalazi River 
still keeps open, and, in consequence, mosquitos are not as plentiful as 
they might be. The health of the Division, on the whole, has been 

good, . . 

C. C. Foxoa, Magistrate. 
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UMZINTO, 2nd February.—The rainfall registered during the past 
month is 1-93 inches. The average temperature was: maximum, 92 
degrees, and minimum, 55 degrees, the highest and lowest registered be¬ 
ing 99 degrees and 53 degrees respectively. The month has been a hot 
and fairly wet one, most favourable to crops of all description, though 
more rain is urgently needed. Given a continuation of the prevailing 
favourable weather and provided the hatched and hatching hopper 
locusts abounding throughout the district do not get the upper hand of 
those engaged in their destruction, the crops—especially mealies—will be 
a bumper one, and likely to gladden the heart* of the populace, both 
k white and black. The cotton-growing industry embarked upon last year 
on the farm Beverstow, under the guidance of tin* Hon. John Kirkman, 
M.L.A., promises to he a success. Tt is to ho sincerely hoped that it* 
will not be nipped in the bud at its inception in the plant's discovery by 
one or other of the numerous blights or parasites this country seems to 
abound in. Fibre might well bo given a trial. The plant's very ap¬ 
pearance conduces one to the belief that it will not be handicapped by 
anything belonging to our parasitic world. Horsesickness has made its 
appearance and several valuable animals have already succumbed. Other 
stock and poultry are reported to be. doing well. There has been only one 
outbreak of East Coast Fever in this district—in August last. Thanks 
to the promptness of the Department and the vigorous measures taken 
by D.V.S. Tyler and those under him, there have been no further deaths 
or fresh outbreaks. Some of the farmers are already congratulating them¬ 
selves that they are out of the hush, but this is not the case. The most 
extreme vigilance is still required, and not until all the ticks within the 
infected area are dead and gone will we be safe from the recurrence at 
any tim * from the already infected centre. The Veterinary Department 
is, as far as I can see, io be congratulated on the valuable assistance it 
is receiving from a divisional eommitttce of the most representative 
cattle-owning farmers and residents in the district. Their labours and 
work has teen most energetic in its. nature, and culminated in a request 
to the Minister of Agriculture, at his meeting at TTrazinto on 11th ulto., 
asking that the Chiefs and Headmen in the district be called together 
for the purpose of having the provisions of the law and regulations eon- 
; trolling the disease, and the duties devolving upon them, thoroughly ex¬ 
plained to the natives. Their request was authorised and the necessary 
. proclamation and explanations were accordingly made to the assembled 
;< Chiefs and Headmen at a meeting at TJmzinto on the 23rd of January. 
The D.V.S. and six members of the E.C.F. Committee were present at 
this meeting. The natives appreciated the action taken, and expressed 
thehxselves thoroughly satisfied that the course adopted was the Only one 
likely to save their stock. The course followed in this Division might 
he'^QpM.mth advantage in other districts, provided a committee can 
be gbt together, everyone of them imbued with the sense of helping them- 
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selves, instead of looking to the Government and Treasury only to save 
them and their herds. Several uninjured snakes* heads were purchased 
from natives and others at this office and forwarded to the Government 
Bacteriologist for anti-venene purposes. On the 31st January', however, 
an Indian brought a live mamba, 8 feet G inches ling, caught In a torpid 
state when changing its skin. It will be interesting to learn whether 
it reached the Laboratory alive. It was despatched in an empty ammuni¬ 
tion box with air holes provided. [The mamba arrived alive.—E d., Ag. 
Jour .] 

H. J. Colex brander, Acting Magistrate. 


UTRECHT, 11th February.—A tremendous quantity of rain has 
fallen in this district during the past month, and the rivers, such as the 
Buffalo, Bivane and others, have been impassable for days: Residents 
inform me that they have not known the rivers so full for years past. 
Many mealie fields along the banks of the rivers have been washed away 
in consequence. As the seasons have been so dry for several years past, 
belli farmers and natives have been tempted to plough right at the edge 
of the rivers to get a little moisture, with above result this season. Other¬ 
wise crops are in perfect condition, and, if nothing unforeseen happens, 
thin year ought to be a record one for mealies. A great deal more 
ploughing and sowing of mealies lias taken place this season than in the 
past. 1 am pleased to he able to report that up to the present this dis¬ 
trict lias been wonderfully clean of all stock diseases, notwithstanding 
the fact that East ('oast Fever has been on our borders for the past three 
years. It is to he sincerely hoped that some of the districts may escape 
this terrible scourge, which is devastating other parts of the Colony. 
Another marvellous thing is that we are still entirely free of locusts, 
which are also so troublesome in some parts of the Colony. Utrecht 
district will probably get its turn sooner or later. Sheep are the only 
stock suffering from the abnormal rains, most of which are crippled in 
consequence of the tremendous wet. Although up to the present this 
district has only had two or three cases of horsesickness, I am afraid this 
disease may still be very bad before winter sets in, also in consequence 
of the great quantity of rain, which always seems to make this so much 
worse. Utrecht, which is noted for its fruit, has a magnificent crop this 
year, especially of peaches and grapes. The peach trees are so laden 
that the branches cannot stand the weight. There is no doubt about it 
that up to the present this is the finest season farmers have experienced 
in this district for years past. 


J. S. Ente, Magistrate. 
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Ramie s The Textile ef the Future, 

By W. J. Bell. 

Ramie fibre is derived from a plant of the natural order Urticaceae or 
Settle family which grows to a height of four to eight feet, and in ap¬ 
pearance, habit, and growth somewhat resembles the common Nettle, but 
is devoid of stinging hairs. There are two forms of this plant. One 
of these, the China grass plant, which has been cultivated by the Chinese 
from very early times is known botanically at Vrtica nivea , and is the 
variety most suitable for cultivation in Natal. 

The fibre of this plant is undoubtedly one of the strongest known. 
It is extremely durable and is less affected by moisture than any other 
fibre. Ramie fibre has a brilliant silky lustre, can be dyed readily, and 
is exceptionally long, the ultimate fibres varying from three to sixteen 
inches in length. Ramie will do all that cotton does and all that the 
other textiles do. It will grow where cotton grows, but what is more 
important, it can be produced where cotton cannot, and it has qualities 
which no other fibre possesses, as it does not rot, giving it for many 
purposes, such as fishing lines, nets, sail cloths, ropes, boot and saddlery 
thread, tarpaulins, rick cloths, tents, hose, shop blinds, boot linings and 
other requirements necessitating exposure to damp, great advantages. 
It is non-elastic, and herein it is invaluable for machinery belting and 
Topes, measuring tapes, and, mixed with wool, it imparts non-shrinking 
possibilities to that article. 

The fibre is also invaluable for many other purposes where rigidity 
is an advantage. It is suitable for taking the place of wool, cotton, flax, 
hemp, jute, and even silk, and is not surpassed by any of these articles; 
in some cases it is proved more successful. It makes splendid cloth for 
uniforms and almost indestructible table linen, sheeting, dress goods, 
velvets, curtains, lace tapestry and upholstery, lamp wicks, waiscoatings, 
trouserings, riding-breeches, etc. It is an ideal hygenic clothing, in¬ 
valuable for underwear, and is pronounced by the medical profession as 
the most advantageous surgical dressing. Its duration and toughness 
alone commend it as a material that is invaluable. As clothing for troops 
where durability plays so important a part, it is an ideal material, inas¬ 
much as Ramie cloth will outwear several cotton ones. A tunic made 
from Ramie which was worn by a trooper in the South African campaign 
outwore three cotton tunics, and was then very little worse for wear. 

Incandescent gas lighting has also drawn very largely upon Ramie 
supplies, Germany alone consuming 150 million of mantles per annum. 
This fact alone will give a general idea of the vast consumption possible 
if the rest of Europe adopts incandescent gas lighting on the same scale 
as Germany. Indeed, to such an extent is it used for this purpose 
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that nearly all the Ramie sent to England is re-exported to France and 
'Germany for the manufacture of gas mantles. 

It may naturally be asked why lias not this wonderful textile come 
to the front before and been more universally used. The answer simply 
is that it is only within the last few years that a satisfactory process of 
degumming has been discovered and machinery adapted for spinning and 
weaving, thereby bringing (he fibre down to a price which will compete 
with, other fibres in the market. At one time manufacturers attempted 
to spin the fibre with machinery suitable only for cotton, wool and flax, 
but 1hcse efforts ended in failure. It was realised eventually that <ne- 
ecss in Ramie spinning could only be attained bv the use of machinery 
specially invented, and their employment has rendered it possible now to 
use Ramie fibre with commercial success. 

CULTl VATJON. 

The Ramie plant is easy to cultivate and thrives in ahyosi any «>il, 
but is especially adapted to a naturally rich, moist soil of a liuht loamy 
character. In China it is usually grown on a red clay containing sand. 
In (lie United States it has been cultivated experimentally on a great 
variety of soils, and it has been found that the plant grows best on light, 
sandy, alluvial soils, although it will flourish on any good soil that is 
capable of retaining its moisture. In order that the growth of the 
stems may be rapid and continuous a warm and moist climate is required 
during the growing season. 

The Ramie plant withdraws from the soil a large quantity of valu¬ 
able constituents. As only a small proportion of these materials is con¬ 
tained in the fibre it must he advantageous on general principles to return 
as much as possible of ihe refuse of the crop to the land. Experience 
has shown that without liberal general manuring the yield of fibre 
diminishes, and that the application of organic manures, such as liquid 
manure, farm-yard manure, guano, or oil cake, is very beneficial. These 
fertilisers can sometimes be supplemented with artificial manures. The 
propagation of Ramie is effected by means of seed, -cuttings, or layers, 
and by division of the roots. 

Propagation by Seed.—A stock of plants is easily raised from seed 
if the following instructions are observed:— 

The seed is very fine, and should be sown in pans or shallow boxes 
about six inches deep, with holes bored in the bottom to allow free 
^drainage. 

First put in a good layer of broken brick or cinders, then a little 
Tough fibrous soil or decayed leaves, and fill up to within an inch of the 
top with fine soil. Give a watering with water-can, then sow the seed 
thinly and evenly, and cover very lightly with finely sifted soil, a mere 
sprinkling, and only just sufficient to cover the seed. 

The pans or boxes must not be exposed to sun or rain, and it will 
be necessary to cover with glass and lay over this a sheet of paper, which 
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latter may he removed when the seedlings are through, taking care that 
they are not exposed to the direct rays of the sun for some time. While 
the seedlings are small water should not be applied on the surface except 
in the form of a fine spray. The better plan is to immerse the pan in 
water for a few seconds, allowing the water to rise through the bottom 
till the surface appears moist, but not a moment longer. 

When the seedlings are large enough, prick out into larger boxes 
about three inches apart, till they are about three or four inches high.. 
They tdmuld I hen be transplanted into a well-prepared nursery bed, well 
trenched and manured, about a foot apart. 

The following spring they may be planted out in rows, four foot 
apart and two and half feet apart in the rows, or about 
four thousand plants to the acre. When the plants are strong 
enough division of the roots is the most easy and expeditions way 
of raising plants for stock. The lateral shoots may also be 
pegged down and will root freely. They may also be propagated from 
cuttings, which strike easily if kept moist, so that a stock of strong 
plants if once obtained may be increased twentyfold every season with 
ease. Any bit of woody stem will grow, but they should in all eases possess 
at least three buds, with about a quarter of an inch allowed at each end 
beyond top and bottom buds. The cuttings should be made in spring 
from those parts of the stem that have turned brown. The plants will 
thrive in almost any kind of soil except stiff clay or very wet ground. 
They cannot endure stagnant moisture. The ground must in all cases be 
well drained and not liable to become water-logged. Though the plant 
will endure Jong drought without injury, the roots will be killed in a few 
days by a swampy condition of the soil. The crop depends on the nature 
of the climate, the growth being naturally slower in a cold than in a 
warmer climate. Under favourable conditions four crops of Bamie 
stems may be counted upon every year, and under extraordinarily favour¬ 
able conditions—that is, where irrigation of the soil can be regular—six 
crops a year can be obtained. The most recent and careful experiments, 
quoted by Herr Boeken, give an estimate of forty-five stems to every 
plant, that is, with four crops on an average 180 stems per plant per 
year, and calculating the stems to yield 5 per cent, of fibre, would at the 
rate of 4,000 plants to the acre produce about two tons dry fibre per 
acre. Other authorities give the output of fibre as between 2 and 3 per 
cent, of the stems, but this must obviously vary according to climate, 
rapidity of growth, and the thickness of the stems. There appears to 
be no doubt that large areas in Natal are suitable for the growth of 
Bamie. Whether it will pay in the higher and colder parts of the Colony, 
where the growing season may be curtailed by late spring and early 
autumn frosts, is doubtful, and will have to be ascertained by actual ex¬ 
periment. The stems are ready for cutting when they turn brown, and 
just as the flower forms. They are cut near to the ground and ptit 
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through the decorticating machine. The fibre is then dried and baled 
.and shipped Home, where the degumming is done. The plantation con¬ 
tinues to yield for sixteen or eighteen years. it i< continuous, and 
yields a regular crop, and is not, like cotton, so subject to failure. It 
.has another great advantage over cotton and most crops, inasmuch as it 
does not suffer from the ravages of insects to the same extent on account 
of the large quantity of tannin in the composition of the plant. It does 
not, like most crops, spoil if not harvested at the proper moment, a great 
advantage when other crops demand attention imperatively. Ramie can 
wait. Another point in favour of Kamie is that the planter gets a 
quick return. It can be reaped the second season from seed and the 
first season from planting. As to the disposal of crops by small growers 
■who may not he prepared to invest in the necessary machinery, their 
requirements will no doubt be fully met by private enterprise (as in the 
ease of their wattle bark at the present time), and tlpit decorticators will 
be set up in suitable centres, where the grower may dispose of his crop of 
Kamie stems as they are reaped; or the larger planter, who ha* a machine, 
may lake the crops of the smaller growers around him. 

As regards profit, Kamie is fetching to-day over £30 per ton of un- 
gu mined fibre. At £30 Kamie would come into competition with Max. 
If the price fell as low as £20 it would enter into competition with most 
fibres, and there would be an unlimited and extending demand 

One authority states: Kamie fetches to-day £32 per ton, that he has 
had to pay as much as £10, although lie had bought as low as £18, and 
that it can be grown at an average price of £7 or £8. 

With regard to the cost of growing, however, much depends on the 
•economic conditions of the country where it is grown, price of labour, 
etc.; therefore the planter must experiment for himself and prove the 
suitability of climate and soil by growing an experimental area. He 
should then ascertain that the fibre grown is of the right quality to de¬ 
mand a market, by preparing and sending Home a small consignment 
for examination and report. Such samples should consist of about 1 cwt. 
of the ribbons, and should lie carefully dried and baled before export. 
They may be either baled full length or doubled, but must not be cut. 

DECORT1CATORS. 

Several decorticating machines for treating the stems on the ground 
as they are reaped are now in the market. The South American Journal 
of 'July 7th, 190(>, says of the “Imperial Duplex Decorticator*'*:—Ai 
present Ramie is chiefly exported from China in the form of what is 
known in the market as “China Grass/ 5 realising in London from £30 to 
.£10 per ton. The Chinese, by hand labour, strip the Kamie fibre from 
the stalk of the plant, and by recourse to very primitive means, sub*e- 
•quently scrape the brown bark from the fibre strips. The maximum 
amount of fibre hand-scraped daily by a Chinese labourer is 10 lbs., and 
-the grade of the product is necessarily uneven. It thus takes one man 
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about 224 flays to produce one ton of fibre, while with the Imperial 
Duplex Decortieator one man will in one day produce at least one ton 
of fibre of superior and perfectly even quality at infinitely less cost per 
ton. This machine, in fact, requires no skilled attendance, can be 
worked by manual, horse, or any other power, and owing to its compact¬ 
ness and portability is capable of being removed from field to field with 
facility. The transport of an enormous quantity of waste material is 
thus saved. By its means planters will now be placed in a position to 
decorticate long stem fibres profitably where the process of decorti¬ 
cating by hand has hitherto been practically impossible owing to the ex¬ 
pense. The “Aquiles'' decortieator, manufactured by Messrs. Boeken 
and Co., Duren, Germany, has also been favourably reported upon as 
capable of producting fibre similar to hand-cleaned China grass, par¬ 
ticulars of which may be obtained from Mr. Caesar Kositzky, Port 
Shepst me. 

Mr. T. E. Sim, Conservator of Forests, who is now in England in 
connection with the Colonial Exhibition, is making full inquiries as to the 
best machine to get out, cost, etc., so that further information on this 
point will soon be available, and will be published in due course. 


Savage Stallions . 


G. S. L., in Tim Live Stock Journal writes:—When the numbers of 
stallions are duly considered, and it is realised that the po\ver of the 
animals is so enormous, it is wonderful that so few accidents occur, and 
that w r hen they take place certain faults in management can be traced. 
The Shire lioise, or Clydesdale, is very formidable in appearance, but 
when they are seen in a show ring, with frequently a small active man 
maintaining absolutely perfect manners, there is proof that the horses 
are intelligent and affectionately inclined towards those who tend to 
their requirements. The man who is well qualified to lead a stallion 
should always be fearless, as there is nothing a horse detects sooner than 
want of nerve, but caution should also be observed. The quietest horse 
may be upset or have a fit of ill-humour, or he may in play grab at his 
attendant with very bad consequences. It is therefore wise to have the 
tackle arranged in accordance with safety to the greatest extent possible, 
and to make it a habit to be reasonably on guard. Amongst those who 
have made leading stallions quite a profession I have only known of one 
fatal accident, and that w r as to a farmer called Hannaford, who fairly 
loved going about with them from the time he was a boy, but he was 
savaged and killed at last by a cart stallion he had led for some con¬ 
siderable time. Another South Devon farmer called Simmer boasted 
that he led a stallion for fifty years to Newmarket once a week, and had 
ijever had a mishap in any way, although his stallions had been cart 
horses, thoroughbred horses, and pack horses. He rode the last-named 
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pretty regularly in steeplechases, or he would ride them trotting on a 
nigh road at sixteen miles an hour. Contemporary with him was old 
i ucker, as they called him, and he must have been fifty years leading 
stallions of all kinds. There was a horse in.the South Hams called 
Kainbow, some fifty years ago, that belonged to a Mr. Elliot. The 
latter's son, a very good horseman indeed, rode Kainbow, who was a half- 
bred with, it was said, some Shire blood m him, in several steeplechases; 
but the horse got a bad character through the man who was employed 
to lead him being often the worse for an over-indulgence of beer. On 
one occasion news reached young Mr. Elliot that the horse was running 
loose about the roads, and that neither the police nor anyone else dared 
to touch him. Losing no time, Mr. Elliot drove to the scene of action, 
very quickly caught the Tartar, and placed him in safety. In later 
years Kainbow got into the hands of old .Tucker, who when past sixty 
years old rode him in steeplechases, and led him regularly for several 
seasons. 

There have been some terrible savages among thoroughbred horses. 
A horse called Lucerne by Swiss, out of a Prime Minister mare, was sent 
to France, where he was regarded as a sort of curiosity, as no one could 
jjjo near him. He had to be fed through a window and his place cleaned 
from under a door. Lottery was very dangerous, both when in training 
and at the stud, llis owner, Mr. Watt, was so apprehensive of serious 
mischief being done by him that he wished to have him shot, hut, being 
persuaded to sell him, he parted with him for 470 guineas, the purchaser 
subsequently refusing 3,000 guineas for him. He once rushed at a farm 
labourer, and would lie down and roll to get his jockey off. He was 
managed, however, to become one of the best long-distance racers in Eng¬ 
land. and the sire afterwards of Liverpool, sire of Lanercost and of 
Sheet Anchor, sire of Weatherbit, sire of Beadsman. The Baron, sire 
of Stoekwel) and Jtataplan, was quite as bad in his temper a* Lottery, 
and he would have got more great stock in France if he had been more 
manageable. Several oJ the Irish Birdcatchers had very bad tempers 
besides The Baron, as there was Knight of St. George, the winner of the 
St. Leger in 1X54. When brought from Ireland in 1853 as a two-year- 
old he was quite unmanageable, and considered a dangerous savage. 
Basham took him in hand for the winter, and gradually by gentle treat- 
meat brought him under control. Basham eventually won the St. Leger 
on him. A still greater sinner in the way of temper, and again an Irish 
Birdoateller, was the grey Chanticleer, as he was a perfect mad horse 
when Mr. V Anson had him in training, and on one occasion it was neces¬ 
sary to get his boy out of the box through the window. Sometimes he 
would bellow like’ a bull, and no one was safe on the training-ground 
with him. Augur might be cited as another bad-tempered Irish Bird- 
catcher, as well as others of the same breed. Beadsman appears to have 
inherited the Lottery stain of ill-temper, as he was that wav inclined in 
training, and became a brute at the stud. He savaged the man who was 
leading, him one day, and bit half his hand off, Sir Joseph Hawley settling 
a weekly pension on the sufferer for life in conseqenee. On another 
occasion an artist was engaged by Sir Joseph to paint him, and he was 
racked up in his box f ;>r that purpose. All of a sudden he plunged back 
and broke the rack chain. In a moment he was on the unfortunate 
artist, who defended himself for all he was worth with the easel, and 
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screamed for help. Tweed, the stud groom, was luckily not far away, 
and beat the infuriated animal off with a stick. 

The American horse-tamers Earey and Loffler tried their hands on 
some of these savages—Lord Dorchester's Cruiser, for example—but their 
lessons never appeared ot a lasting order. They would be quieted for a 
time and then break out again. One can imagine very severe races 
souring the tempers of horses, and an instance of that is given in the 
ease of Yellow Jack, a Birdcatcher certainly, but he was second in the 
Two Thousand, Chester Cup, Derby, Ascot Derby, Goodwood Cup, and 
in a sweepstake at Doncaster—six races in succession—and as the second 
horse he was, of course, the recipient of punishment in all. At the stud 
he was an incorrigible savage, and the very opposite to his half-brother, 
John Davis, who did his share of work, too, but was of the most charm¬ 
ing temper. The latter, however, reminds one of Beaudesert, a dreadful 
horse, and got by Sterling, dam bv John Davis. 

Eosicrueian had none of his sire Beadsman's temper in his younger 
days, but at one time in his life he contracted fits of ill-huniour and got. 
a bad character. In his change of quarters to Middle Park he was at¬ 
tended by two men, and on his arrival at Eltham Station the services of 
three porters were requisitioned as well, with tackle enough on him 
sufficient to hold about two bulls. Mr. William Blenkiron could not 
understand what was coming down his carriage-drive as the dangerous 
little brown and his guardians hove in sight. The moment lie got to his 
box he ordered all the tackle—the crupper, bearing-reins, muzzle, chains, 
etc.—to be taken off, with instructions at once to bis staff also that only 
one man was to take care of him. In a very few weeks Eosicrueian was as 
a lamb, and remained so to the end of his life. He was at Doctor Free¬ 
man’s in his very old age, and I remember caressing him there with as 
much confidence as I should have done a pony. He had a son called 
Chevon, out of Cognisance by Stockwell, that was purchased when just 
out of training by the late Mr. Watson, of Waresley; and, whether by 
accident or otherwise, he became terribly vicious, and grew worse and 
worse. He got some very promising stock before he died—rather pre¬ 
maturely, and on Mr. Watson being condoled with his loss that gentleman 
replied, ‘T am a.loser, certainly, but as he gave me continual anxiety as 
to whether he might not kill hie man, I am very glad he is dead/* The 
recently deceased W. G Stevens had similar fears about Despair, who 
never improved in his temperament, and once nearly settled his owner by 
savaging him on the training-ground. There are cases in which no sort 
of treatment has resulted in the improvement of an evil disposition. 
The father and son, Solon and Barcaldine, were instances of that, but, 
like of Knight of St. GeoTge and Rosicrncian, many have been changed 
into the very quietest after quitting the raceeourse for the stud. Low¬ 
land Chief always wore a muzzle when in training, but under Castle, 
Lord Ellesmere’s stud manager’s pare, he had no such adornment, and 
was as quiet as he could be. Onne caused uneasiness after he had been 
at the stud some little time, as he appeared to develop an ungovernable 
temper, but he was coaxed into an easy disposition again, and, oddly 
enough, his famous son, Flying Fox, after being regarded as difficult to 
train and ride owing to an irritable temper, quieted down into a sort, of 
pet for his French groom to take care of. 

The sharp or even bad tempered ones, of no matter what kind— 
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iracer, Shire, or Hackney—are worth trying experiments upon in regard 
to management and gentle treatment. The great Eclipse, the forefather 
of all the first racers and hunters for the past 150 years, was very nearly 
unsexed and lost owing to a character he obtained for temper, but 
rescued by almost an accident. He beat everything of his day on the 
racecourse, and became ihe petted favourite of an adventurous but suc¬ 
cessful man, to live to the good old age of twenty-live, and to be re¬ 
garded as perhaps the most famous stallion ever known. 


Veterinary Departmental Reports for 
Month of January, 1907 . 

Minister of Agriculture,-— 

1 forward herewith iny monthly report and those of the D.V. 
Surgeons and Stock Inspectors for the month of January, 1907. 

Sheep Scab. —Four outbreaks of this disease and 30 licenses raised 
during the month. 

Lutiflsiekncss .—Five outbreaks of this disease during the month. 

Glanders. —One animal destroyed in Alexandra County, 2 in Weenen 
•County, and 1 at Baba nan go. 

Horsesichness. —139 deaths reported as under:—Ladysmith, 7; 
Yryheid, 14; Dundee, 13; Alfred and Alexandra Counties, 10; TJmvoti, 
10; Weenen County, 8; Durban, 22;. Upper TTmkomanzi, 2; Zululand, 
12: Ixopo, 1; Lions Itiver, 2; Babanango, 1; Underberg, 4; Newcastle, 
4; Utrecht, 3; Pietermaritzburg, 20; Paulpietersburg, 6; total, 139. 

A large number of mules are now being immunised under Dr. 
Thieier's system of inoculation, and the demand for these animals is 
increasing daily. 

If Dr. Theiler can continue to supply the necessary serum and virus, 
it is hoped that a very large number of immunised mules will be ready for 
issue at an early date. 

East Coast Fever .—During the month the following outbreaks oc¬ 
curred:—Yryheid, 12; Lower Tugela and Mapumulo, whole district 
looked upon as infected; Dundee, 1; TJmvoti, 1; Weenen, 1; Durban, 
County, 13; Mahlabatini, 1; Ndwandwe, 1; Hlabisa, 1; Paulpieters¬ 
burg, 4. 

The following deaths are reported:—Yryheid, 315; Lower Tugela 
and Mapumulo, 667 ; Dundee, 3; TJmvoti, 14; Weenen, 8; Durban Count}’, 
33; Mahlabatini, 28; Ndwandwe, 497; Hlabisa, 44; Paulpietersburg, 99; 
total, 1,708. 

D.Y. Surgeon Donaldson, Stanger, states that he has discontinued 
showing the number of outbreaks in the Lower Tugela and Mapumulo 
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districts, as lie now looks upon the whole of these Magisterial Divisions 
as infected. 

1 would draw attention to the number of deaths within the past 

month in these two districts, viz., 667, and during the past week over 

300 animals have died in those districts. TT . 

W. M. POWER, 

For Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 


LAD Y SMITH.—D.V.S. WEBB. 

Scab .—Ladysmith district has two flocks under license. Bergville- 
district is now free from the disease. 

Mange .—Ladysmith district has thirteen flocks under quarantine. 
Bergville South has live infected flocks. 

llorsesickness and Dikkop .—Seven deaths are reported. 

Tick conveyed diseases are now making their appearance. 1 have 
attended cases of Red water, Heart water, Biliary Fever, and Malignant 
Jaundice. 

Heartwaier .—Two c*ues were brought under my notice in town, both 
in calves. One calf was dead when 1 arrived, and 1 attended within ten 
minutes of notification; the other calf 1 w r as fortunate to see alive. This 
animal was apparently quite healthy when let out in the morning to 
suck, but immediately after sucking it had a fit and became quite uncon¬ 
scious. When an attempt was made to lift it to its feet the animal 
struggled violently until let down. The calf died about six hours after 
the fit, and a post-mortem examination revealed all the organs healthy 
with the exception of the heart; the “heart-bag*' contained excess of 
fluid, the heart itself was covered with blood spots, and one auricle looked 
highly congested, the membrane lining the heart also showed blood spots 
and extrarasation. 

In and around the Acton Holmes district several head of cattle have 
succumbed to a mysterious kind of disease and a few of the affected ones 
have recovered. Unfortunately I have not up to the present been given 
an opportunity to make a post-mortem examination. I have seen two 
whilst they were still alive. They showed no symptoms which were 
diagnostic of any particular disease. They lie about a good deal, walk 
with a certain amount of stiffness, and towards the last become paralysed 
in the hind quarters. When standing they hang their heads down and 
look almost as though they were feeding, and closer examination show 
they are not. I was inclined to think the trouble might be due to their 
having eaten some vegetable poison, but now I should not be at all sur¬ 
prised if we find them cases of Heartwater. I should be glad if stock- 
owners in this district would take particular notice of the “heart-bag”' 
and heart should they get any more of these cases. At the post-mortem 
of the two calves previously mentioned I noticed that the urinary bladder 
was tremendously disteiided with urine; this is probably due to paralysis 
of the neck of the bladder. 
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Malignant Jaundice .—A chronic case of this disease in a pointer pup- 
was brought to my notice. Examination of the dog showed anaemia,, 
dropsy, and hydrothorax. The pup had been very ill some time previous 
to my being called in, and had to a certain extent recovered but was 
nevo able to pull itself together completely. 1 gave medicine likely to 
overcome the above mentioned symptoms and the dog appeared to rally 
for ii lew days, when suddenly it dropped dead. The post-mortem ex¬ 
amination was interesting. The cause of the sudden death I found due 
to a fibrinous clot in the heart, the lining membrane of which show r ed 
roughened areas. The liver was enormously enlarged and congested, 
ai;d there were large quantities of a serous fluid both in the chest and 
abdominal cavities. 

Biliary Fever .—This case was a horse owned by bagel's Circus, an 
imported American. The animal was noticed dull in the ring on the 
evening previous to my Treeing it. The following morning‘1 found the 
temperature 10b clegs, K., pulse beats 00 per minute, respirations very 
much quickened, visible mucous membranes stained a.deep yellow colour 
with patches of a purple hue. 

1 would like to draw' attention to the treatment adopted in this case, 
a treatment which 1 have never heard of anyone else employing. I have 
used it now on six cases, and in each instance recovery has taken place; 
it is the intravenous injection of a solution of arseniate of soda. I 
make up a solution of one grain of this drug dissolved in one e.c. of boiled 
water and use 10 c.c. of the solution injected into the jugular vein at a 
dose, an injection to be made each morning and evening until the tem¬ 
perature is reduced to 103 degs. F. 1 find four or five injections usually 
sufficient. 1 tried this drug first of all subcutaneously, but it usually 
causes a large swelling to form at the seat of inoculation, and often an 
abscess results, but intravenously no ill effects occur. 

This same treatment 1 have also found very successful in cases of 
liedwater in cattle. 

It is surprising farmers in this district do not follow the example 
of those men in other districts w'ho have built dipping tanks for cattle 
and horses, especially after the glowing accounts which men who possess 
tanks give of the good effects of regular dipping. I feel certain farmers 
would save numbers of their stock which at present succumb to tick- 
conveyed diseases if they would occasionally pass their stock through a 
tank filled with a combined arsenical and tarry dip, and I believe blue 
tongue in sheep and horsesiekness are also preventable to a certain ex¬ 
tent by such a periodical dipping during the sickly season. 

VKYHEID.—D.V.S. BECKETT. 

Horsesiekness .—This disease has been prevalent during the current 
month. Fourteen cases have come under our notice, the majority being 
the pneumonic fprm. 1 also gather that losses have occurred throughout 
the district not reported to the Department. 
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Biliary Fever. —Several eases have occurred amongst horses and 
-donkeys. 

blue Tongue .—Mortality reported, 50 sheep. 

Vegetable Poisoning. —Four cases amongst cattle have come to my 
notice. 

East Coast Fever .—Twelve fresh outbreaks of East Coast Fever have 
been reported during this month in the Vryheid and Ngotshe Divisions. 
The deaths from this disease have been numerous, and will be increasingly 
so as the infected area of veld extends. We now know of 101 infected 
centres in these districts, and there are doubtless others unreported. 
As camps are out of the question owing to the lack of reliable (clean) 
veld to work on, and farms are nearly all unfenced, 1 do not see how 
gradual spread of this disease can be checked by the means that we have 
at our disposal at present. The entire prohibition of cattle move¬ 
ment throughout the district would tend to check rapid advance, but. 
would be of no avail ultimately, as there is nothing to prevent contact on 
the unfenced farm boundaries. The matter rests largely with farmers 
themselves, who can in most cases at least prevent stray cattle (par¬ 
ticularly native cattle) mixing with their stock and crossing their bound¬ 
ary lines. Sufficient care is not exercised in this respect in many in¬ 
stances, and a disease such as East Coast Fever, which spreads by means 
of contaminated veld, could be largely controlled if this was rigidly 
carried out. 

Schlerestomo Equina ( Stronglylu$ arrnaius and Tetricanthus). —Several 
cases have occurred this month amongst horses and mules. Post-morUm 
examinations have been made demonstrating their presence in the large 
intestine. In all eases marked enteritis was present, and in one instance 
perforation and peritonitis as a sequel. I am of opinion that the 
majority of eases in which horses are supposed to have been killed by 
hots are due to this worm, which is so small as to easily escape notice if 
not carefully looked for. _ 

STANGER.—D.V.S. DON ALDSON. 

Total number of deaths from East Coast Fever reported during 
-January, 667. 

Number of cattle railed during month, 1,032 (without counting 
Militia cattle from Bond's Drift). 

East Coast Fever has spread very rapidly during January, and, with 
the exception of one or two farms, is all over the district, and in many 
cases whole herds have died off. The majority of owners of cattle re¬ 
maining are very anxious to sell. 


MARITZBURG.—D.Y.S. HAEBER. 

Sheep Scab .—Two flocks are under license, and the licenses of two 
flocks have been raised. 
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Mange in Goats .—One flock under license and one has been raised. 

Anthrax .—This disease occurred among some natives’ cattle at 
Albert. live have died; also two natives from eating the flesh. 

Glanders .—Fifteen horses were tested with Mallein with negative 
results. 

Twenty horses have been examined for soundness. Four raeehorsee 
were inspected previous to their transit to the Transvaal. Four dogs 
wen* inspected also for Transvaal. 

Biliary Fever .—Two cases have come under my notice, both of which 
recovered. 

Hnrsesiekness .—A few cases have occurred, and the indications point 
to a had season. A number of mules have been subjected to the immunis¬ 
ing process for this disease. 

DUNDEE.—D.Y.S. BRUCE. 

Fast Coast Fever .—An outbreak occurred ou the farm “Stockholm,” 
adjoining (he infected area “ErnseliffeA the source of infection being 
tra<ed. A special report on this outbreak has already been sent you. 
Tim fcncing-in of tin* infected areas in the Dundee and Umsinga 
Divisions is being proceeded with. The Dundee town lands are now 
completely fenced. Several prosecutions have taken place for breaking 
of the Regulations and convictions obtained, and there are several 
pending. 

Lnngsickness .—Five deaths. Three herds are under license in the 
Nqutu District and three in the Dundee-Umsinga district, also one in the 
Nkandhla district. 

Epizootic- lymphangitis .—One horse destroyed on the farm “Bannock¬ 
burn/’ 

II orsesich ? ess .—Thi rt een deaths. 

A nthrax .—One death. 

Quarter-evil —Seventeen deaths. 

Other Causes. —Thirty-two deaths. 

Scat and Mange .—Several flocks are under licenses, more especially 
in the Nqutu district. 

PORT SHEPSTONE.—D.Y.S. TYLER. 

East Coast Fever .—There is nothing fresh to report regarding this 
disease, and the position remains very satisfactory so far. The infected 
area is completely fenced in, and I think we may count the extension of 
the disease from this ceutre as practically impossible. It is very gratify¬ 
ing that such should be the case, and the good results which have attended 
our efforts in dealing with this outbreak are chiefly due to the hearty co¬ 
operation of the residents of the district. If farmers all over the Colony 
took the same intelligent interest in this disease, and were prepared to 
acquiesce in the regulations for its suppression with the same good will 
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.and thoroughness as has teen shown by the people of Alexandra County, 
JSast Coast Fever would soon become a thing of the past. 

Horsesickness .—This has been the worst month so far for Horse- 
sickness, and there is every indication that this year will be a particularly 
had one. _ 

NEWCASTLE.—D.V.S. McNEIL. 

Scab affecting Sheep .—No Scab now exists in either the Utrecht or 
Newcastle districts. 

Mange affecting Goats .—Two licenses were raised during the month, 
leaving nineteen continued cases. 

Lungsichness. —The outbreak reported early in December has con¬ 
fined itself to the single animal affected in the first instance. 

As my term as Acting District Veterinary Surgeon for the New¬ 
castle and Utrecht districts has now terminated, I beg to offer my sinecrost 
thanks for the great assistance 1 have had from the Newcastle and 
Utrecht East Coast Fever Committees and for the faithful and pains¬ 
taking manner in which they carried out their duties during my term of 
office there. _ 

MOOI IilVEli.—D.V.S. VEBNEY. 

East Coast Fever .—During the month a very serious outbreak of this 
disease occurred on the farm “Sutherland.” The diseased cattle belong 
to Messrs. Cameron &'Stevens : eight animals have died. There is no 
doubt, I think, that the disease has existed on this farm for some con¬ 
siderable time. I am unable to positively trace the origin of infection, 
but 1 think it is highly probable transport oxen from Stanger are re¬ 
sponsible for this new focus of disease. I feel certain the outbreak of 
September amongst Mr. C. H. Kottcher's cattle has nothing to do with 
this outbreak. No clean pasture available, there is nothing left but to 
leave these animals to their fate. Unfortunately, the farm “Suther¬ 
land” is unfenced on the side adjoining the Crown lands, with the result 
that there are about 350 kafir cattle that have been grazing on or near 
the same veld. All the veld there is any reason to suppose is infected 
is being fenced in, and the cattle are all branded W2 on the left cheek. 

In addition to this area we are also completing a ring of fencing 
farther away, so that should the disease have been carried farther away 
than we know of then we still hope to confine it within this fence. Ail 
cattle, approximately 3,000, are being branded with distinctive brands 
within this outer zone of fencing. It is a fortunate fact that this new 
outbreak has occurred within the original sub-infected area, otherwise 
there is every probability the disease would have been widely dissemin¬ 
ated, for not knowing until recently theTe was infection amongst these 
cattle passes would have been given in the usual way, with the result that 
in all probability transport oxen would have broken down sick on the 
high road and so left the disease all along the high roads. It is cases of 
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this sort that indicate the wisdom of the restriction of the movement of 
cattle from one farm to another, and it is this ideal that cattle-owners 
should for a time aim at bringing about. If the movement of cattle can 
be put a stop to then there is every reason to suppose that East Coast 
Fever will soon be eradicated. 

It is to be regretted that the price of mules is not within the reach 
of the purse of all farmers to-day. All farmers in Weenen County east 
of the line should now be careful to get a complete record of the kafir 
cattle on their farms, and I think the time has arrived when the*c cattle 
should hear some distinctive brand so that when the farmer is riding 
round his stock he would know at a glance that he has to deal with a 
strange beast. This marking of Kafir cattle on Europeans’ farms would 
play a very important role in stopping secret movements of cattle from 
one farm to another, and unless we can guarantee to put a stop to the 
hiding of secret movements of cattle we cannot hope to ‘Control the 
spread of East Coast Fever. Several farmers whom T have spoken to on 
this matter have recognised the soundness of the suggestion and have 
put it into practice. The kafir in most cases has no objection to his 
master branding his animals with a distinctive mark, but I do not think 
it wise for the owner to use his own brand on the kafir cattle. All move¬ 
ment in the Magisterial Division of Weenen south of the Bushman's 
"River has been prohibited. This, of course, will cause an enormous 
amount of inconvenience, which has to be faced. We are relieving the 
situation in the Middlerest district by supplying some mule transport. 
Farmers in these areas should make an effort to sell their fat stock and 
buy mules, as individual effort is always much more satisfactory than 
Government help. 

Lungsickness .—Two oxen, the property of Mr. J. Bird, Mooi River, 
have died, and both post-mortem examinations revealed every indication 
of Lungsickness being the cause of death. These oxen had been doing 
Militia work. As Mr. Bird’s cattle had mixed with all the cattle on the 
Western Commonage, all these cattle had to he put under license, which, 
of course, has caused a considerable amount of inconvenience. Since 
issuing the license one ox developed sickness and showed every clinical 
symptom of Lungsickness. This ox is recovering. The origin of this 
outbreak is not clear, but it is significant that loot stock at Dundee and 
transport cattle at Krantzkop have developed Lungsickness. 

Glanders. —Stock Inspector Koe reported to me that lie had put 
two kafir horses under quarantine, the property of native Mgadatana, on 
Moord Spruit, as they showed every symptom of Glanders. I visited 
these horses and found them both suffering from chronic Glanders, one 
•of them in a dying condition. Both of these horses were destroyed. 
There are thirteen kafir horses on Moord Spruit, and these animals 
I am testing with Mallein. There is no doubt whatever that one of these 
horses had suffered from Glanders for at least two years, and it is for- 
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tunate that these horses had not been in the habit of being stabled with 
other horses. An outdoor existence with plenty of space is no doubt 
inimical to the attack of Glanders bacillus. The origin of the outbreak 
is not clear, but one of the horses originally came from the Military. 
The Magistrate at Estcourt has kindly called up the natives on Moord 
Spruit and explained to them the disease and the law regarding the 
Mallein test. I have also asked the Magistrate to request all natives to 
report any horses that they observe has a discharge from the nose. 

Redwater. —There has been a considerable quantity of Bedwater in 
cattle. I anticipate much more before the winter. 


DURBAN.—D.V.S. AMOS. 
The importations by sen have been as follows:— 


Sheep .. 2G8 

Dogs. 40 

Horses. 18 

Mules . 2 


Total. 328 


Two hundred and sixty-two sheep came from Australia, and the re¬ 
mainder from England. All the horses came from England, and were 
chiefly thoroughbred racing stock. Two mules came from North 
America. Dogs chiefly came in the transports from India, the remainder 
came from England and Cape Colony. 

Lungsickmss , Tuberculosis and Glanders .—Nil. 

TTorsesichness has fluctuated, some weeks many deaths being reported, 
in other weeks no deaths have occurred. Twenty-two cases, chiefly of 
the Pulmonary and Blue Tongue variety, have been reported, but doubt¬ 
less many other cases have occurred but have not been reported. 

East Coast Fever .—This disease has been held in check, but many 
fresh outbreaks have occurred within the infected areas. This is not to 
be wondered at when you know the number of cattle that is contained 
within that area. Thirteen fresh outbreaks have occurred, thirty-three 
deaths from the actual disease took place; thirty-six animals were re¬ 
moved for slaughter, and two animals were destroyed for straying. This 
w r ork has entailed a great amount of supervision, hut our efforts are 
rewarded as long as we confine the disease to the restricted area. 

Epizoolic Lym ph a ngitis. —Nil. 

During the month I have carried out immunisation against Horse- 
sickness on 350 mules at the Compound. I have specially reported upon 
this work to you, and, as you know, it has entailed a great amount of hard 
work and has kept me very fully occupied. The majority of the mules 
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are now through their immunisation for Horsesickness, and about 100 
of them have been inoculated with “Biliary Fever virus.” 

This work has meant the employment of extra European and native 
labour. 

During the month I purchased donkeys for the Department, and 
these are being issued as required by people in the northern districts. 


Ornamental Seeds. 


“The use of ornamental seeds in the manufacture of household articles 
and for personal adornment is common in many countries/’ says the 
Kew Bulletin, “but in few perhaps has the application of natural forest 
seeds become an industry so definite as appears to be the case in 
Mazagon, Bombay.” 

This industry was described in an article in the Times of India for 
July 13th, 19(H), the following brief summary of which may be of interest: 

The Indian jungles are remarkable for the number of hard, bright 
seeds of many colours which arc* found upon their trees and climbing 
plants. The beauty of many of these seeds and their durability must 
have suggested their us * as ornaments, but the difficulty of piercing them 
regularly and cheaply seems to have stood in the way until the Editor 
of the Indian Textile Journal took the matter in hand. v 

The drilling of the seeds was the first problem to be solved, and as 
they varied greatly in shape, appliances had to be devised that would 
hold them and at the same time guide the drill so that it might pierce 
them in the desired manner. The seeds were finally held in an instru¬ 
ment resembling a nut cracker with conical recesses on the inner sides 
which held the seeds, and a hole passing through the apex of the cone 
which guided the drill. These “clamps” were made of hard Indian wood, 
while the steel of knitting needles and old bicycle spokes was found to be 
of excellent quality for drills. 

The typical machine now consists of small horizontal drill-heads ar¬ 
ranged along a narrow table which accommodates six drillers. The clamp 
holding the seeds rests upon a small adjustable bracket, which supports 
it at the level of the drill point; and power is applied by a coolie who 
turns a woden wheel at the end of the table. A cord from this wheel 
makes a single turn around the small pulley of each drill and returns 
abovg them to the wheel. One labourer thus serves six drills without any 
complication of mechanism. 

The seed and head industry is interesting for several reasons. It is 
based on the use of materials which were previously without* value, and 
these materials are worked up with the aid of new tools and appliances 
designed expressly for them under very strict limitations as to cost and 
complication. It should take a prominent place among the small in¬ 
dustries of India. 

Among the charming devices produced from these ornamental seeds 
lira necklaces, napkin-rings, hat-pms, buttons, bracelets, seed-partieres, 
and screens, which find a ready sale at remunerative prices, 
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Meteorological Ret erne . 

Meteorological Observations taken at Government Stations for Month of January , /907. 


STATIONS. 

TEMPERATURE (In FAHH. Dbos.). 

RAINFALL (In INCHES). 

Means for Month. 

Maxi. 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Mint- 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Month. 

No. of 
Days. 

HeavSt rain¬ 
fall in 1 day. 

Total ror 

Year from 
July 1st, 
1900. 

Total for 

sameper*d 
from July 
1st, 1900. 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Fall. 

Day. 

Observatory 

8i‘8 

68*4 

90*7 

08*2 

8*02 

22 

*78 

Uth 

24\ J 9 

20*49 

Stanger 

88*9 

67*4 

107 

63 

4*99 

22 

1*02 

17th 

20*98 

22*39 

Verulam 

92*6 

69*2 

106 

02 

6*99 

14 

3*o0 

0th 

22*82 

17*91 

Greytown 

90*3 

60*6 

100 

46 

6*84 

18 

1*06 

9th 

20-45 

17*39 

Newcastle 

86*0 

02*3 

90 

54 

7*70 

16 

2*06 

10th 

31*44 

1878 

Mid-Hlo ro 

80*4 

61*3 

96 

56 

3*10 

20 

*60 

7th 

2379 

18*03 

Estcourt 

88*9 

59*1 

100 

52 

6*05 

13 

1*40 

24th 

10*91 

15*32 

Impendble 

78*4 

63*8 

84 

47 

8*46 

20 

3.89 

9th 

24*00 


Gamperdown .. 

81*o 

69*6 

93 

50 

4*27 

10 

*94 

6th 

2273 

li*89 

Port Shepstone.. 

82*3 

01*6 

93 

52 

2*71 

12 

*64 

13th 

25-38 

26*87 

Umzinto . 

92*2 

66*3 

99 

53 

1*93 

12 

*47 

1st 

26*30 

22* 2 

Richmond 

80*1 

69*2 

93 

49 

0*60 

20 

1*61 

6th 

20*24 

22*48 

Maritzburg 

82*6 

01*2 

98 

56 

6*60 

20 

*92 

9th. 

672 

15*69 

Hawick 

80*0 

68*5 

94 

54 

6*24 

19 

1*09 

9th 

2413 

15*02 

Dundee 

82*0 

62*9 

98 

55 

4*00 

17 

*82 

30th 

*0*85 

14*48 

Weenen Gaol .. 

90*9 

01*4 

105 

57 • 

714 

12 

2*80 

25th 

18*01 

16*30 

New Hanover .. 

84*5 

00*4 

97 

62 

8*80 

17 

1*80 

17th 

30-83 

18*41 

Charlestown 

70*2 

54*9 

84 

48 

11*88 

10 

2*76 

31th 

1 36*45 


Nongoma 

79*7 

53*1 

90 

40 

9*88 

12 

3‘20 

9th 

i 32-02 

16*98 

N'Kandhl t 

88*J 

64*7 

95 

60 

272 

13 

■41 j 

28th 

! 23*63 

16*87 

Vrybeid 

*4*6 

58*6 

91 

63 

0*18 

14 

1*34 

29th 

26*31 


Umlaiazi 

86*2 

63*2 

90 

35 

9*40 

13 

2-10 

10th 


*20*97 

Htabtsa 

82 T 

02*2 

96 

59 

8*60 

9 

2*60 

18th 

! 82*09 

19\>l 

Ubombo 

81*8 

i>2'7 

1*3 

56 

776 

12 

2 06 

9th 

35*00 


Point 





8*95 

13 

•03 

28th 

26*58 

20*43 

NqutJ 

80*8 

68*9 

»2 

62 

m*09 

13 

•08 

9th 

,, 

13*53 

Ingwavuroa 

83*8 

03*0 

! 95 

55 

8*96 

12 

2V6 

1st 

.* 


M&hlabatini 

82*8 

59*7 

96 

50 

7*26 

18 

1*94 

28th 

24*02 

16*40 

Atnatikulu 

88*9 

07*1 

106 

02 

3*40 

10 

*48 

10th 

19*37 

.. 

Empangeni 

•* 


•• 


4*06 

9 

1-49 

11th 

j 2377 

21*4 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of January 1907. 


STATIONS. 



Maximum 

for 

Mon tl» 

Minimum 

for 

Month. 

98 

02 

100 

56 

01 

62 

91 

fii , 

90 

52 

96 

60 

98 

si 

96 

is ' 


HAINFALL (IninohM). 


Tot*l for 
Month, 


No. of 


iHeavtait Bain* 
jfall in one day. 

Fall. I Day. 


ft i* 


Central Experiment Farm, Hill(Mangr.) 
Experiment farm, Weenen (Mt 


, Weenen (Manager). 

.OTssr****? 


riment farm 
ennui Hoad, 

Jaunt (Win. Adame) 

,_A(W. Engel) 

P.M.B. t Town Bush Talley 
Mld-IUovo (A. N Montgomery) 
Ottawa 

*1 ’ Kraal 1 

, »* 

Hawkeworth) 99 .. 
fwva (E, W. Hawkwworth) 
a(Charle^ Scott) 

MW 

?fotenbaaer) 



4*20 

14 

1*50 

28th 

22*74 

8*54 

18 

3*42 

26th 

20*08 

1 *92 

1ft 

*82 

1st 

24*09 

8*20 

26 

1*84 


30*36 

4* 

.20 

*80 

9th 

19*98 

776 

21 

2*69 

mn 

22*99 

0*84 

17 

1*11 

14th 

3279 


20 

*69 

7th 

28*70 

6*13 

16 

2*24 

ebh 

24*46 

6*84 

16 

2*20 

10th 

29*44 

6*18 

,. 

.. 

^ ■ 

81*20 

272 

„, 

., 

,, 

21*09 

6*21 

.»» 

.. 

,, 

24*38 

5*80 

„ 


.. 

26*88 

8Ti 

17 

70 

10th 

29*98 

2*88 

T4 

*81 

16th 

29*21 

10*03 

20 

1*53 

9th 

41*14 

8*49 

a 

177 

10 th 

10*02 

6*41 

10 

1*00 

7th 

22*08 


18*14 
8*02 
26*88 
81*27 
14*19 
17*88 
21*84 
18*08 
18*98 
19*92 
17*76 
15*94 
10*91 
19*04 
2 *94 
80*71 
24*88 
28* 
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Goal and Labour Raturn. 


Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of January, 1907 


Name of Colliery. 

' 

Labour Employed. 

Above Ground. Below Ground. 

i 

E. J N. | I. j K- | N. j I. 

Un 

E. 

productive 

Work.* 

N. J I. 

Output. 

Tons. Cwt 

Natal Navigation 

28 

88 

: 321 

18 

203 

208 

4 

9 

_ 

22, 63 

10 

Elandsla&gte .. 

18 

15 

: 230 

17 

210 

456 

12 

30 

28 

16,439 

13 

Durban Navigation 

21 

ISO 

56 

11 

311 

47 

1 

20 

— 

12,356 

0 

Glencoe, Natal 

14 

116 

i 86 

12 

494 

; 7 

— 

— 

— 

11,147 

9 

Natal Cambrian 

16 

64 

i 125 

11 

250 

63 


— 

— 

9,606 

0 

South African .. 

7 

8 

i 107 

10 

210 

t 72 

6 

24 

45 

9,350 

9 

St. George’s 

16 

75 

158 

10 

168 

l 113 

1 

6 

— 

8,067 

0 

Dundee Coal Co. 

8 

11 

t 156 

9 

43 

347 

10 

— 

U 9 

7,603 

5 

Newcastle 

8 

39 

; 26 

7 

621 

I 3 

3 

6 

— 

5,605 

16 

West Lennoxto'n .. ; 

6 

2 

: 63 

2 

32 

i 107 

— 

.... 

— 

3,142 

10 

Natal Steam Coal .. : 

2 

36 

4 

2 

120 

3 

2 

6 

— 

2,7 3 

8 

Ramsay | 

2 

5 

62 

3 

65 

103 

3 ! 

5 

8 

2,077 

5 

Centralt 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.517 

10 

Talaua (Natal) .. : 


9 

25 

2 

30 

60 

2 

2 

5 

1,005 

U 

Zululand * .. 1 

1 

26 

— 

1 

39 

— 

4 

20 

— 

554 

— 

Woodlands 

1 

5 

4 

1 

i 6 

3 

““ 


—* 

6U 


Totals .. .. j 

140 

589 

1,421 

no 

' 2,492 

| . 

1,585 

47 

128 

195 

112,609 

1 

Corresponding month.’OS j 

146 

599 

| 982 

1 

i 

113 I 

1 2.091 

1,324 

30 

156 

165 

99,358 

3 


* Cost charged to Capital Account, 
t Labour Return not received. 

Maritzburg, CHAS. J. GRAY, 

7th February, 1907. Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month 
of Jannary, 1907:— 

Tons. Cwt, 


Coal Bunkered 
Exported to 
Cape Colony 
Beira 
Mauritius 
London 

Swakopmund ... 


49,862 7 

18,112 15 
107 19 
48 0 

1 4 

50 0 


Total 


63,182 5 


Custom House, Port Natal, 
1st February, 1907. 


(Signed) GEO. MAYSTON, 

Collector of Customs, 


A new kind of p&paw has been introduced in St. Kitt’g. It is called the Guinea 
papaw. The fruit is much superior to the common papaw or to the long cucumber- 
like fruit known as the Barbados papaw. The pistillate flowers are white. The 
fruit is shorter than the common papaw, precisely melon shaped, with the five ridges 
more distinctly marked, and of a deeper green when unripe. The ripe fruit is often 
very large ana has a thicker, juicier, sweeter pulp than the other papaws, with a 
superior flavour* Remembering the potent digestive qualities of papain, this new 
papaw is worthy of a place in every West Indian orchard .—Agricultural News, « 
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Rotors of Forms ot Proses t untfor Uoonoo for 
lungolokoooo ond Soobm 


Stock Inspector. 

District. 

Disease. 

A. P. Craw 

Ladysmith 

Scab 

J. R. Cooper 

Nkandhla & Nqutu 

»» 

»» 

»» 

Lungslckness 

Scab 

*» 

»» 



Lungsicknes-s 

S. A. Brown 

Underberg 

Scab 

( 


># 

• t 

M 

H. van Rooyen 

Vryheid .. # 

• 9 

A. B. Koe 

Portion of Estcourt 


A. J. Marshall 

Dundee . . ., 

*» 

»« 

E. Varty 

Western Umvoti . , 

ii 

Lungdckness 

i. J. Hodson 

Pbn of Lion's River 

[] 

R. W. Stratford ,. 
R. Mayne 

Newcastle 

Krantzkop 

Lungslckness 

Scab 

Lungsickness 

99 

G. Daniell 

Vryheid 

Scab 

k Mayne 

Eastern Umvoti .. 

i* 

i* 

i* 

♦* 

A. S- Pa^fB 1 km 

'll* 

Portion of Estcourt 

New Hanover 

Ixopo *i„ 

»» 

»» 

Lungsickness 

Scab 

» 


Gengen .. 

A. MacPherson 
M. Modweni 

B. Butelezi 

B. Ndhlovu 

M. Ndhlovu 

C. Sekosana 

N. Gobose 
M. G obose 
8. Zungu 

>. O. Molife 
I). Ndhlovu 
M. Setole 
M. Mgune - 

S. Zungu .. 

B. Molife .. 

D. Ndhlovu 
M. Settle. 

M. Mgune . 

L. MnJkoba 

N. M tenjeni 
J. A. Stone 

T. de C. Arbuckie 

B. Phipson 

M. Fratier 
R. C. Gold 

J. U Uovston 
J. van Wbye , 

F. A. Hftthoru 
Jonas 

Mjebe .. 

Mach aba .. 
Mgeslo & Co. 

J. W. Moor 
A. W. J. H ttting 
R. J. du Bois 
J. W, de Bruyn 

C. M. Verraaak 
L. W. Meyer 
A. L. Jansen 

J. O. Nel 
A. C.Vermaak 
T, C. Vermaak 
H. Vermaak 
Govt. Loot Stock 
T. J. Net 
W. J. Blatter 
A. K. Murray 
Mrs Vear.. 

H . Kumafo 
W. W. Mare 
P. R. Nell 
Maqamganse 
Uqupu 


S. Johnson & Co. 
J. R. Steen kamp 

O. Combrink 
D. Coetzee 

P. R. Botha 

J. J. Bro kborat 
Hateui 

J. J. van Rooyen 
S. C. van i ooyen 
W. Cadle 
C. van Rooyen 
it. A. Nel*. 

G. Bom .. 
J,Bird .. 
Hwaiman .. 
Huluiuaua 


| Roodeport 
I Avonford 
; Dalalu 


Maiogato 

Lower Blood River 
Delala 
. Telezi 

Detain 
Blood River 
Delala 
. Telezi 

1 Delala 
. Blood River 
. Middle Grift 
Nquebeni 

Kerridge 

. Htrathcarapbell 
. Winterhoek 
Woo end 
Greet lend 
. Hilburn 
• Saueuana 
Witpoort 
Fresgewaeht 
Rooipoort 
Uaroscamp 
. Moorleigh 
. Koplagie 
. Oiba 

Rooifontoin 
Paddock 
Langverwacht 
Strathearn 
Karnncliffe 
. Sigtuna 
Harriotdale 
Paddock 
Goodekeus 
Mt. Enweetuia 
Holm Lacy 
Shawland* 
Brookdale 
Mossondale 
Doomhoek 
Brooder's oek 
Loots Hotk 
Myoniezwe s Locat’n 

Inadie Store 
Sloemhef 
Goedehoop 
Rustplaats 
Mountain View 
Viak Vlak VlakU 
0 ivefonteiu 
Overvleit 
Small Hoek 
Fairfield 
Boschiontein 
Glen Boig 
Kostin 

Moot diver Tn Ld«. 
Location 
Batman's farm 
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MANGE IN HOBBES EXISTS AS UNDER. 

Name. 

District. 

* Name. 

| District. 

W. K. Oates .. 

H. J unior 

A. M. Campbell 

Mboyea 

Bergvllle 

Lidgetton 

Bergville. 

Nseleni 

A. G. Stafford.. .. 

C. Harding .. 

E. Tbompaon .. 

Under berg. 

Harding- 

Weenen 

New Leeds 


Market Reports. 


[Responsibility for the accuracy of the Statements and Opinions of the following Retorts 
rests with the respective Contributors*) 

MARITZBURG.—Messrs W. H. Walker & Co. write : From all parts of the 
Colony comes the same information, vis., that it is years since Natal has been visited 
with such storms and heavy downfalls of rain. Unfortunately in some districts 
severe hail storms have destroyed fruit, and iujured growing crops. Of course, it is 
too early to predict what the crops will be like, or the quantity reaped, but if there 
is no more hail, and we have a fair amount of sunshine, a record crop of mealies may 
be expected. Prices are about the same, in most lines, as last quoted. 

Mealies*-* Prices are about the same as last ouoted, vis., from 6s. 4d. to 6s. lOd. 
per lOOlbs There seems an indication of prices being easier in the near future. 

Forage .—Market well supplied with baled forage, realising from 5s. lOd. to 6s. 6d 
per lOOlbs. for good samples; inferior, about 2s. 10a. to 3s. per lOOlbs. 

/fiy>.-~Notwithstanding the rain, the market has been fairly supplied with hay 
selling at from Is. to 2s. per bale of about 601 bs. 

Kafir Com .—The price depending in a great measure on quality. Market well 
supplied, and prices have fluctuated between Bs. lid. to 7s. 2d. per lOOlbs. 

Beans *—Good samples have realised from 12s. Bd. to 14s» per lOOlbs.; others from 
7 b. to I0s. per lOOlbs. 

Peas.—Good seed selling from IBs. to 15s. per lOOlbs.; inferior, from 7s. 3d. to 
7s. 9d. per lOOlbs. 

Barley .— \ few samples have realised about 12s. per lOOlbs. 

Potatoes*— Market well supplied with good table varieties, realising 6s. Bd. to 6s. 
6d. per lOOlbs ; some samples, however, were as low as 2s. per lOOlbs. 

Onions .—Bound dry onions selling at 4s. 3d. to 7s. 3d. per lOOlbs.; inferior from 
2s. to 3s. 6d. per lOOlbs. 

Sunflower Seeds*— From 8s. 6d. per 100 lbs. 

Pumpkins . - Large pumpkins realised from 3s. 6d. to 6s. 3d. per dozen ; small, 
from 9d. to la. 6d. per dosen. 

. Fggs,— Fair quantity forward at prices varying between Is. 5d. and 2s. 9d. per 

dozen. 

Butter* —Good supply of fresh butter from Is. to Is 6d. per lb.; inferior quality 
from 9d. to lid. per lb,; salt butter from 8d. to Is, per lb. 

Poultry*— Fowls, from Is, to 2s. 6d each ; ducks, from 4s. to 6s. 9d. per pair ; 
geese, 8s. 9d. *» turkeys, 6s. 6d. each. * 

Sundries*-*- The market abundantly supplied with the following. Fresh beef, 4d. to 
6£d. per lb.: a quantity orf inferior beef sola at Id. per lb.; mutton from 7d. to 8Jd. 
per lb.; pork, from 4d, to 7Id. lb.; pigeons, from 9d. to Is. per pair; bacon 5d. to 
•id. per lb ; rabbits, lid. to Is. 4d. each ; hares, Is. 9d. each ; tripe, trotters, suet, etc. 

Vegetables* -Every morning sound, beautiful vegetables are offered in such 
abundance that it takes the salesmen hours to dispose of them ; viz.Beans, beetroot, 
bringais, oabb ges, carrots, chillies, cucumbers, eschalots, herbs, lettuce, marrows, 
peas, radishes, rhubarb, tomatoes, etc,, etc. 

Fruit* —The most luscious varieties, calculated to tempt the most fastidious epicure 
sold every day \ consisting of apples, bananas, grapes, grenadillas, lemons, plums, 
pears, peaches, and pineapples 

Firewood. -Market abundantly supplied, and prices have ruled between 5d, and 
6|d. for poles, and about 7Jd. per lOOlbs. for cut wood. 
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DURBAN.—Avocado pear*, 1 b to 2s 6d per dozen; apples (Colonial), 1 b to 3s 
per oase ; bananas, 3d to 9d per bnnoh ; bananas, ,3d to Is per 100; butter (fresh), 9d 
to 1 b 3d per lb; cabbages, 6d to Is 3d per dozen ; ducks, Is 10d to 3s 6d each ; eggs 
(fresh), Is 6d to 3s per dozen ; fowls, Is 4 to 3s lid each ; granadillas, 9d to Is per 100; 
papaws, 6d to Is per dozen; pineapples, 6d to Is 6d per dozen; potatoes (round), 
4s to 88 per rauid; plums (red), 2s to 5s per case; rhubarb, Is 6d to 2s 6d per case; 
tomatoes, 1 b to 3s 6a per case.— Mercury. 


JOHANNESBURG.—Messrs. Abinger, Keeling & Co., P.O. Box, 564, on the 
15th inst. reported :<-» 

Mealies . — Very few have come forward during the week, and those few chiefly to 
the morning market where good prices have not been realised. Yellows have been 
much firmer, averaging 12s. 9d. on the market until to-day, when a fall took place to 
11s. 9d. The uncertainty in prices has been chiefly due to quantities of mixed 
mealies fjom Basutoland being thrown on the market, which has kept buyers 
off in anticipation of lower prices ; in view of the shortness of supplies available, 
however, the market should soon right itself. 

Kafir Corn. —Remains unchanged, except that some parcels of old stock have been 
sold Hs low as 10s., which has slightly weakened sound grain. 

Potatoes . —Prices continue to improve, 2s. 6d to 12s. 

Forage. —Good clean description in good demand, 5s. to 7s. 6d. 

Lucerne , 5s. to 6s. 9d. 

Live Stock .—Slaughter oxen, heavy, £11 10s. to £13 10s.; medium, £8 10s. to £10; 
trek, £7 to £8 10s.; sheep, heavy Capes, 22s. 6d to 24s. 6d.; Merinos, 22s. to 24s. 6d. ; 
lambs, 14s. to 17s. ; pigs, 3d. 3j|d. to 4£d. t per lb, live. 

Market still considerably overstocked with both sheep and cattle, although 
prices have improved slightly this week they are not likely to go any higher for 
sometime. Pigs in good demand. 


Pound Notions. 


The following cattle in the undermentioned Pounds will be sold on the 20th 
March next, unless previously released 

Good Luck—Dark brown gelding, piece out of left ear, no brands, age about 
5 years. 

New Hanover—On the farm Oammel Hoek, black ox, white belly, tip off both 
ears. 

Regina Farm—Gelding, light roan, aged, about 15 hands high, no brands. Black 
ewe goat. 

Weenen—Three black ewe goatB, long hair, two half moon nicks under right ear. 
Black and white ewe goat, swallow tail left ear. Black and white ewe goat, tip off 
left ear. 

Good Hope—Fleabitten bay mare, chestnut foal at foot, branded C on off hind 
quarter, about 14.2 hands high. Fleabitten chestnut mare, branded C on off hind 
quarter, about 14 2 hands high. 

Melmoth—Bed and white ox, age about 8 years, no brands, ear marked in both 
ears. ThiB animal has been running in 8iteku r s Location during the last two months. 

Grevtown—Brown gelding, black points, no brands or ear marks visible, small 
star on forehead, aud white mark on nose, about 14.3 hands high, and about 6 years 
old. 

Bulwer —On the farm Highlands, Underberg, Black yearling heifer, no marks or 
brands. 

Nqutu—Three kafir sheep, mixed colours, no brands. 

Nlraxidhla—Kafir she goat, white, left ear slit. 

To be sold on 13th March next 

Charlestown—Sheep, ram, no brands. Probable value, £t. Impounded by G. 
W. Thomas. 

To be sold 3rd April next :— 

Mooi Biver—On the farm Neikerksfontein, Bed ox, 2 years old, nick in top side 
left ear, white patch on forehead, spot on right fiankt no orands. 


Agricultural Shows. 
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HIMEVILLE, Thursday, 16th May.—President: H. C. Gold. Hon. Secretary : 
Thoa E. Marriott, Brooked&le, Polela. 

BULWER, Wednesday, 22nd May.—All entries close 10th May. President: 
J. Isbister. Secretary : D, McK. Malcolm, Bulwer. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 15th, 14th and 15th June.—All entries 
close 1st June. President: Sir G. M. Sutton. Secretaries : Messrs. Duff, Eadie & 
Oo„ 12, Timber Street, Maritzburg. 

ESTCOURT, Wednesday, 10th June.—All entries close 8th June. President: 
A. F. Henderson. Secretary : E. Cautherley, Southdowns, Estcourt. 

HARDING, Thursday, 20th June.—All entries close 6th June. President: A. 
G. Prentice, J.P. Secretary : Thos. Tribe, Harding. 

DUNDEE, Thursday, 27fch June.—All entries close 12th Jane. President : 
F. Turton. Secretary : J. McKenzie, Dundee. 

HOWIOK, Thursday, 27th June.—All entries close 12th June. President: 
Graham Hutchinson. Hon. Secretary : Arthur F. Dick, Howick. 

NEWCASTLE, Friday, 28th June.—All entries close 18th June. President: F. 
A. K. Johnstone, M.L.A. Secretary : Wm. Beardall, Newcastle. 

LADYSMITH, Friday, 5th July.—All entries close 30th June. President: 
Herman Illmg. Secretary : E. Scott, Box DO, Ladysmith. 

UMZINTO, Thursday, 11th July.—All entries close 9th July. President: W. 
Thomson. Secretary : George Lamb, Umzinto. 

DURBAN, 18tb, 19th and 20th July.—President: W. R. Poynton. Secretary : 
Frank J. Volak, New Germany. 

RICHMOND, Thursday, 25fch July.—All entries close 12th July. President: 
John Marwick. Hon. Secretary : T. McCrystal, Box 32 Richmond. 

DATES NOT FIXED. 

GRBYTOWN (Date not fixed).—President: Major T. Menne. Secretary: 
W. H. Gibbs, Greytown. 

MID iLLOYO (Date not fixed). —President: B. B. Evans. Secretary: C. B. 
Lowe, Mid Iliovo. 

NEW HANOVER (No Show on accouut of E. O. F,).—President: R. H. 
Oellermann. Secretary : W. D. Stewart, New Hanover. 

NOODSBERG ROAD (Date not fixed)-President : Fritz. Reiche, J.P. 
Secretary : Paul Vietzen, P.O. Singletree, 

ST ANGER (Date not fixed), —President. F. Addison. Secretary : H. C. 
Smith. 

OTHER SHOWS. 

PIETERMARITZBURG HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 17th October.- 
President: T. R. Sim, F.L.S. Hon. Secretary : S. Colman, Deeds Office, Maritzburg. 


Writing on the subject of cattle droving in Australia, a contributor to the 
Queenslander says :—After you have been a couple of days or more on a dry stage of 
your journey with cattle and eventually reach water ana the beasts get a drink, you 
discover their condition ; the strong ana healthy draw off to graze, and the sick, lame, 
and weary lie down. Then the drovers ride through the cattle, and taking a good 
look at them make mental calculation as to the chances of the sick and lame reaching 
the end of the next stage. If an animal knocks up on the way, the only thing to do 
is to shoot it where it lies and take its brand (#.*., out out the piece of hide that bears 
thd brand), leaving the carcase for the wild dogs, hawks, and orows. The drovers are 
paid so much per head for the cattle they convey, and the payment for beasts it has 
beep necessary to destroy on the way is made according to the distance they travelled. 
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Executives of Farmers' Associations. 

Si 


ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: A. G. Prentice, 
J.P. Vice-Presidents: C. Knox,J.P., L. T. Trenor. Committee : C. M. Etheridge, 
E. J. Gray, W. B. Rethman, H. W. F. Rethman, C. A. Howell. R. E. H. Fann, J.P., 
W. T. J. Gold, Dr. Case, Revd. S. Aitchison. Hon. Treasurer : H. C. Hitchins. 
Secretary: T. Tribe. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: ThomaB Fleming, Vice- 
President : J. Geldert. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, W. J. Fly. 

CAMPERDOWN AGRICULTUftAL 80CIETY.—President: John Moon, 
C.O.; Vice-Presidents: A. N. Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. Secretary: 
- Wilson. 

CAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOOIATION.-Presi- 
dent: John Moon. Vice-President: F. N. Meyer. Hon. Sec.: L. Baker. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: F. Turton, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jansen, H. Ryley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
J. McKenzie. Committee : D. C. Pieters, D, Macphail, W. H, Tatham, H. Baasch, 
M. Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W. Smallie, C. W. Wbysall, W. Craig, 

C. G. Willson, T. P. Smith, J. Campbell, J. B. Duboisee. W. R. Quested, A. Grice, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E. Caldwell, E. C. Seville, C. M. Meyer, A. J. 
Oldacre. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Patron : J. H. Colen- 
brander. President: J. McIntosh. Vice-Presidents: H. Westermeyer, R. R. Mc¬ 
Donald. Committee : F. R. W. Boehmer, G. Compton, H. Freese, W. Freese, W. 
Gillitt. H. W. Koonigkneraer, H. W. Nichols, F. Schajfermann. Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer : Frank J. Volek. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: Wm. Craig. 
Vice-President, J. Campbell; Committee : J. J. 8. Maritz, G. De Waal, H. J Hearn, 
Thos. Brookes, N. Glutz, H. Glutz, W. A. Quested, J. A. BrookeB, W. J. Hislop, 
Thos. Dewar, J. Humphries, W. H. Tatham, A. E. Norman, D. W. H. Tandy.; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : R. J. Hearn. 

HIMEVlLLE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY,- President: Henry C. Gold, 
Dartford, Polela. Vice-Presidents: W. Little, R. Justice, G. Malcolm. Executive 
Committee: G. Malcolm, W. S. Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Royston. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Thos. E. Marriott, Brookdale, Polela. Assistant 
Secretary : F. W Fell, Ericksburg, Polela. 

HOWICK FARMERS’ A^SOCI V TION.-Cbairman, Thos. Morton; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

INGOGO FARMERS ASSOCIATION. - President: Angus Wood, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: G. A. Fimstone and J. Browning. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
C. Watt. 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. - President: W. Arnott. Vice- 
Presidents: F. L. Thring, J.P., John Anderson, C. E. Hancock, J.P. Committee : 
W. K. Anderson, J.P., Thos Allen, J. C. Auld, H. D. Archibald. F. 8. Beningfield, 
S. Boyd, F. E. Foxon, R.M., Wm. Foster, Jas. T. Foster, Geo. EL Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J.P» J. R. Greer, Wm, Gold, Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill, C. F. Harriss, 
A. E. Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo. Martin, W. Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. F. Remfry, 
J. W. Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. Stone, W. R. Way, G. C. Way, A. H. 
Walker, M.L.A, J. L. Webb (F.R.C.V.8.). Hon. Sec: R. Vause. . Hon. Ass. Sec. i 
C. K. D. Beales. Hon. Treasurer : T. Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: A. E. L Keith, Ixopo. 
Vice-Presidents: Geo. Martin, Claybrooke, Ixopo; A. Kirkman, Lufafa, Ixopo. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Geo. E. Francis, Morningview Ixopo. Delegates to 
Farmers’ Union: President and James Foster. Committee: F. Remfry, R. Vans*, 
C. E. Hancock, John Anderson, R. Greer, W. Oakes, D. Campbell, G. C. Way, 
James Foster. 


KLIP; RIVER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: Herman Hling; 
Vice-Presidents: J T. Francis, J. G. Bester, W, Pepwortb. Auditor: J. T. Francis. 
Esq. Secretary : E. Scott, F.I.A. (Lond). Executive .Committee: A. Brink, D. 
gester. J. Farquhar,C.M.G. W. C Hattingh, J. G. Hyde, Trev, Hyde, A, L. Horsley 
W, Freer, L. A. Leonard, H, Nicholson, J. H. Newfcop, J, T. Sapdalls, W. R, Roberts 

R, 0. Thornhill- 
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LION’S RIVER DI VISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: 
Graham Hutchinson ; Vice-President: H. Nisbet; Executive Committee : U. Nisbet, 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor : 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LOWER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.—President: T. G-. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lieut.Col. F. Addison. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss, G. Stewart, J. B. Hulett. 

MTD ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.— Chairman: L. G. Wingfield-Stratford, J.P. 
Vice-Chairman : B. B Evans. Hon. Secretary : J. W. V. Montgomery. Assistant 
Hon. Secretary : R. Norris Jones. Hon. Treasurer : Jos. McCullough. 

MOOr RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION—President: C. B. Lloyd; Vice- 
President:—R. Garland ; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; Collector: Capt. W. II. 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott ; Hon. Secretary : E. Cauiherley. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: Thus. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents : Wm. Lilje, E. A. Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer, C. A. 
Selling. Committee: Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Hotter, Herman Schafer, 
Frit* Torlage, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, C, ll. Tilbrook, Rev. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Member). 

NEWCASTLE — Presiden' : F. A. R. Johnstone, J.P. Vice-President: 0. Earl, 

J. P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P.. Ingogo; O. Schwikkard, C.M.G., 
Newcastle. Secretary: Win. Beardall. Treasurer: Ed. Nicols. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : L. H S. Jones, E. Phillips, H. C. Caldecott, C. Watson, G. LaYigley, W. A. 
Lang, W. J. P. Adendorff, J. E. de Wet, O. Davis. 8. VV. Reynolds, B. Pettigrew, 

G. W. Thomas, G. II. Bishop, H. R. Muir, M. 0. Adendorff, W. Napier, P. Van Breda, 
Chriss Botha, (J. Templer. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. - President: R. H. 
Oellermann. Vice-Presidents : J. C. Watt, J.P., and J. A. Westbrook. Life 
Member : C. A. S. Yonge, M.L.A, Secretary and Treasurer : W. D. Stewart, New 
Hanover. Auditor: J. H. F. Holds. Committee: W. N. Angus, E. Bentley. W. 
W. Bentley, Edward Boast, H. W. Boast, E. E Comins. G. R. Comins, C. Crookes, 
jun., G. Demont. H. Dinklemann, J. Duval. W- Fortmann. Dr. II. Herbert, J 
Hillerrnann J. II. F. Holds, H. Jacobson, H. A, Light G. C. Mackenzie. A. F 
Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J. Muirhead, J.P.. G. Moe, J. Moe, (). Moe, C. 
Oellormann. F. Oellermann, It. II. Oellermann. J. 0. Otto, II. Oellermaun, E. 
Peckham, J.P., J. A. Potterill. S. Peckham, 0 M Scott, Rev. J. Scott. Wm. 
Schroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. H, Smith, Itiby Smith. H. Thole, F. Thole. H. 
Vorwerk. H. F. Westbrook, W. H. Westbrook, C. Westbrook. T. Wolhnter. 

N00D8BERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. — President: 
Fritz Reiche, J.P.; Vice-Presidents: H. Mummhrauer, P. Rodehorst, W. Dralle, 
W. Wortmann : Committee: W* Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Brammer, A. J. Bruyns, 

H, Bruyns, Carl Dralle, II. Gebers, W. Covers, J. II. Holley, jr , W. C. Holley, 
C. Hillerrnann, L. Koch, H. Kohler. F. E. Kuhn, M. Maister, II. Mere.is, A. Meyer, 
H. Meyer-Estorf, H. W. Meyer, K. A. Meyer, H. Misselhorn. W. Misselhorn, 

K. Peters, I, Pfotenhauer, G. Rabe, G. Reiche, Job. Reiche, W. Rencken, 
H. Rosenbrock, R. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas. Scott, K. Socle F. J. Smith, 
J. Thies, W. Wifcthbft, P. Wortbmann, A. Wortmann, F. Wortmann, H. Wortmann ; 
Secretarv : Paul Vietzen, P.O., Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E. Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAI) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President : W. 
Henwood, J.P., Vice-President : B. Greene ; Auditor : A. Mengens ; Secretary 
and Treasurer : C. J. King, Nottingham Road. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY — President: John Marwick. 
Vice-Presidents: W. P, Payn, A. W. Cooper, J, W. McKenzie and Chas. Nichol¬ 
son. Honorary Treasurer : R. Nicholson. Hon. Secretary : Tom M'Orystab Com¬ 
mittee: J. W. T. Marwick, Evan Harries. K. A. McKenzie, F. 0. Howes, H. M. 
Moyes, W. Comrie, Thos. Marwick, J. C. Nicholson, J. W. Flett and E. J. B. Hoiking. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.-President: SirG.M. 
Sutton, K.C.M.G. Vice-Presidents : His Worship the Mayor, Messrs. Jas. King, 

O. Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E M. Greene and P. D. Simmons. Executive : Sir 
G. M. Sutton, President; Messrs. Jas. King. 0. Hosking, D. 0. Dick, Col. K. M 
Greene and P, D. Simmons, Vice-Presidents ; Committee f G. J. Macfarlane, W. S. 
Crart, W. H. Cobley, H. J. Stirton, W. J. O’Brien. L, Line and Sir T. K. Murray. 
Yard Superintendent: H. J. Stirton. Secretaries, Treasurers and Collectors : Duff, 
Eadie & Co., 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Auditor : G. V. Lambert. 

SLANG RIVER tUTRECHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Chairman, 

P. J. Kemp : Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botha, P. J. 
Yiijoen, P. J. Kemp ; Hon. Sec, and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 
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UMVOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: Major T. Menne. Vice- 
Presidents : Thounis J. Ne.l, M L. A., W. J. flatter, W. L’Esfcrange. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : Tol Nel, A. Newmareh, W. Lilje, O. Rottcher, S C. Van Rooyen, W. New- 
march, E. J. Van Rooyen, 0. Norton, I. M. Nel, J. Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard : ,J. M. Handley and N. Hunter. Hon. Auditor : W. K. Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer : W. II. Gibbs. 

UPPER B1GGARSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: George 
Langley ; Vice-President: W. L. Oldaere ; Secretary : J. II. Murray. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-Chairman: L. Viljoen ; Vice- 
Chairman: B. H. Breytenbaoh; Members: I. Bierman, M. M. Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B. C. Hattingh, T. Botha, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, H. P. Breytenbach, 
Secretary: G. J. Shawe. 

VICTORI A COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Addison ; Vice-Presidents: Sir Liege Hulett, Kt., M.L.A., W, J. Thomp¬ 
son, Esq., J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Esq., M.L.A,: Committee: Messrs. W. H. B. 
Addison, G. S. Armstrong, M.L.A., C. Bishop, J.P., D. Brown, sen., J.P., \V. Camp¬ 
bell, T. G. Colenbrander, A. E. Foss, J.P., A, S. L. Hulett, J.P., J. B. Hulett, 
C. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T. Polkinghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E. Saunders, 
J.P., G. Stewart, and J. H. Stansell; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. Curtis 
Smith (Stanger) 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: A. F. Henderson, Esq., 
C.M.G. ; Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P., Jas. Ralfe. J.P., H. Blaker, J.P., E. B. 
Griffin, JP.; Hon. Treasurer: F. C. Schiever ; Auditor: S. Wolff ; Executive, 
Hon. H. D. Winter, R. H. Ralfe, J. W. Moor, I) W. Mackay and Allan Stuart ; 
Manager of Show Yard: S. Vaughan ; Assistant : A. Clouston ; Hon. Secretary : E; 
Cautherley, 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — Committee of 
Management: A. F. Henderson, C.M.G., F. C. Schiever, G. W. Linfoot, P. J. Aunn, 
Dr. Brewitt, S. Vaughan ; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

ZULULAND COAST FARMER*’ ASSOCIATION - President : G. H. 
Hulett; Viee-Presideut: C. Hill; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: F. Brauimage 
Ginginhlovu. 

(The Editor will be obliged ij the Hon . Secretaries toill supply him with lists of the 
Executives of their Associations.) 


Central Experiment Farm, Cedar a • 


In order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart two days 
<of the week, namely, Tuesdays and Fridays, as visitors’ days. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on those days for receiving visitors 
and showing them round the Farm. A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet 
the up 9.50 a.m. train; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice 
|to the guard at Howick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet 
the train which passes through Cedara at 11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other 
trains will also be met if they will previously make arrangements by writing. 

On other than visitors’ days visitors may be received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their being shown round. 

At least fourteen days’ clear notice must be given by associations so that 
there may be time to make all necessary arrangements. 

W. F. CLAYTON, 

Minister of Agriculture* 
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Pigs for Johannesburg• 


The Minister of Agriculture is advised that the quarantine restrictions which were 
recently imposed on the Witwatersrand district, on accouut of an outbreak of Swine 
Fever, are about to be removed. 


Diamond Drilling. 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to terms 
of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Model Rules for Agricultural Co- 
Operative Societies- 


The Department, of Agriculture has for disposal, at the rate of one shilling each- 
copies oi Model Rules for the use of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. Applica, 
tions should be made to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg. 


Employment Bureau- 

The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
following list 

No. 90.—22 years of age, active and not afraid of work, desires situation on farm 
where he can acquire knowledge of farming, small remuneration with board and 
lodging equired. 

No. Ola.—Scotchman, 40 years of age, single, who has had lifelong experience of 
stock and agricultural farming in Scotland. Has been three years in South Africa. 
Produces good references. Is of respectable and intelligent appearance. Seeks 
managership or assistant managership of farm, if possible. Salary not of first, 
importance. 

No. 92a.—Englishman, 50 years of age, with varied experience in tea and coffee 
planting in Ceylon, and also of contract work. Has also been on a Sugar Estate, and 
has had experience in pig rearing. Salary needed. 

No. 93 —Young lady, 20 years of age, trained at the Reading Agricultural College 
and holding certificates for Poultry and Dairying, desires situation on a farm. Is 
prepared to take entire charge of poultry and dairy and, if rtquired, would accept 
payment on results. Stated to be keen worker and thoroughly practical. 

No. 94.— 'cotchman, who has lived all his life in South Africa, desires employ¬ 
ment on farm in connection with stock if possible. Was a Head Conductor during 
Boer War. Was 2 years with Trausvaal P.W.D. as handyman. Produces good 
references. Desires salary. 
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Trees for Salem 


To enoourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Oasuarinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at 8s. 4d, per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will 
be furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should'be addressed to the FOi*BSt0B 9 
Oodara, and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or jSbstai order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted. 

T. R. SIM, 

Conservator of Forests. 


Buiietins issued by the Department 
of Agriculturem 

Single copies may be qbtained free (excepting those with price attached) on 
application to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

No. 

1. —“ Notes on Fruit Culture,” by Claude Fuller. [1902j. (Out of print). 

2. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1902,” by A Pardy. [19U2J. 

3*—*“ Insects in an Important Role,” by Claude Fuller. [19U4 (Out of Print ). 

4. —“ Manures on the Natal Market* 190;!,” by A. Pardy. [ UHliV]. 

5. —“ Weed Circular,” by Claude Fuller. [1905]. 

6. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,” by A. Pardy. [1904]. 

7. —“ Tree-planting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim. [1905]. * (Price as. Od.) 

8. —“ Agricultural Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens, f 1905]. 

9. —” Potato Culture ” by A. N. Pearson. [1905], 

10. —” Manures on Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pardy. f 1905], 

“ Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1904-5.” [1906]. 

11. —” East Coast Fever,” by S. B. Woollatt. [1906] 

12. —” Manures on Natal Market, 1906,” by A. Pardy. [1900]. 
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Bowel Lesions In the Horse 

due to a Strengylus• 

A. J. Beckett, M.R.C.V.S. 

During the past month several fatal eases of Enteritis (inflammation of 
the bowel), due to this parasite, have come under my notice. As the 
worm is minute it may easily be overlooked on casual examination, and 
death consequently attributed to other agents, such as “Bots,’* which 
have nothing whatever to do with the disease in question. Bots, in my 
experience, rarely, if ever, produce serious lesions, and arc present in 
practically every horse that lias been exposed to the attack of the fly 
{(1 astro phil us Equi.) As, however, they are readily recognised, careless 
observers give them credit*for many morbid conditions. A few notes 
calling the attention of horse and mule owners to this disease may there¬ 
fore not be out of place. 

The parasite worm in question is a small thread-like body, varying 
in length in the Strengylus Armatus between | inch and J inch, and in 
the Tetracanthus from l-3rd inch to -J inch. The colour varies slightly, 
but is generally of a greyish-brown, and may be tinged with red. These 
worms are usually found in the large bowel, and when present are fre¬ 
quently in immense numbers. Over 1,000 have been counted by Chaubert 
on a bowel surface of two inches, and it was estimated that this horse 
contained 1,000,000. 

The parasite does not appear to he confined to any particular country 
or climate, being found throughout the Continent of Europe and in the 
'jBrttM*' .'Isles; ' ''Tfalesi; carefully looked for, the worms will not be dis- 
covered on postmortem examination, but when present in any number 
they m*y ! 'be.'readily'recognised■ as' small thread-like bodies adhering to 
the inner eoa£ of the bowel. They In ay also be seen, if detached, lying 
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on the bowel contents, snd movement there can generally be detected*, 
A careful examination will often reveal small tnmours in the bowel wall; 
these are caused by the encysted parasite at one stage of its existence. 
The arteries supplying blood to the bowel (mesenteric) may also be 
affected at certain stages, and tumours may be formed in their walls by 
the parasites, causing blood clot and partial or complete plugging, and as 
a consequence interference with the local blood supply and bowel nutri¬ 
tion. 

If a portion of the intestine containing these worms be excised, 
rinsed, and held up to the light, numbers of the parasites will be seen 
adhering to the inner surface. The bowel itself will usually show small, 
red, puncture-like mark3. These are due to the irritation produced by 
the hooked head of the parasite, by means of which it maintains its 
position. 

If advanced inflammation is present the bowel will be partially or 
wholly of a deep red colour, and may be much increased in thickness 
owing to inflammatory eudate thrown out between its coats (outer and 
inner surfaces). A careful search may show the bowel arteries affected 
in the manner before described. In one case that lias recently come 
under my notice severe Enteritis was seen, and there were several per¬ 
forations from rupture of the tumours in the intestinal walls. As a 
consequence “Peritonitis" (inflammation of the covering of the abdominal 
walls) was present. This in cases of the kind is a possible sequel, but 
as a rule uncomplicated Enteritis is the symptom noted on examination 
after death. 

The symptoms during life are vague, and are not, so far as 1 can 
learn, of a characteristic nature. Debility, coliey symptoms, and in 
some instances chronic bowel derangement, with a tendency to diarrhoea, 
may be observed. On the other hand, in recent cases coming'under my 
notice all these symptoms were absent, and the animals were in good con¬ 
dition, showing no signs of bowel trouble until enteric symptoms set in. 

When colic or enteritis has appeared, no distinguishing feature can 
be named which will differentiate these cases from simple colic or 
♦enteritis. 

At times a positive diagnosis may be obtained by manual explora¬ 
tion of the rectum, as the worms may possibly be found adhering to the 
arm or on the dung removed. This, howeveT, is anything but an in¬ 
fallible test, and should not "be relied on if it prove negative, It there¬ 
fore frequently happens that no positive diagnosis can be made unless 
death occurs and a post-mortem examination offers. 

It will not be necessary to emphasize the usefulness of a post-mortem 
examination in these cases, it should at once call attention to the fact 
of the parasite’s presence on a farm or locality, thus enabling an owner 
to take proper precautions to avoid further loss. Should a similar case 
.eefmr .information has been gaihofl; • provi;of' 
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value in treatment; and more important still, it affords an opportunity 
of immediate preventive treatment amongst other animals which have 
been exposed to the same chances of contagion. 

It is most essentia] after making a post-mortem examination that 
the ground be thoroughly disinfected, and a strong disinfectant should be 
freely used over the entrails and bowel contents before burning or bury¬ 
ing them. Precautions of this kind are necessary to check the spread of 
nil parasite diseases, as the eggs if not.destroyed will be the means of a 
fresh outbreak. 

It seems probable that water and green forage are the usual vehicle 
of contagion in this particular instance, therefore any trouble taken 
to avoid this contamination will be amply repaid. 



SCLEROSTOMES ON PIECE OF BOWEL. 

(After RaiUiet.) 

As regards treatment, if a correct diagnosis can be made rational 
treatment may be carried out with hope of success, provided marked in¬ 
flammatory symptoms are absent. 

Enteritis, when once established, is a very serious lesion in the horse, 
end often proves rapidly fatal. 

If, however, an animal is taken in an early stage, before bowel in¬ 
flammation has made its appearance, a regular course of worm medicine 
iB indicated, and should be persisted in for a considerable time, at short 
intervals, and followed by a dose of oil or physic. Violent remedies, or 
irritant medicines, are counter-indicated, owing to the irritable state of 
the intestinal mucous membrane, which is not in a condition to bear 
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drastic measures. The object in view, to kill and expel the worms, and 
in doing so to avoid anything likely to produce or increase bowel irrita¬ 
tion or inflammatibn, must be borne in mind if success in treatment is 
looked for. ' 

It will be observed that stress is laid on prevention. As a matter of 
fact preventive measures promise most success, and their importance* 
cannot be overestimated once this parasite has been proved to exist in 
a troop or on a farm. Any inattention to this detail may result in a? 
serious outbreak and heavy loss. 

As an animal harbouring parasites of this nature is simply a breeding 
ground from which they disseminate, the infection of others in contact 
follows as a natural course, provided that the conditions are favourable 
to parasite life and growth. 

It is not intended to convey the idea that all horses harbouring these 
parasites will necessarily suffer from serious bowel derangement, but- 
their presence cannot be beneficial, and if in numbers must be a constant 
menace to health. The natural healthy tone and function of the bowel 
must be more or less interfered with, and as a consequence its vitality 
lowered, and predisposition to intestinal disease increased. 

The attached illustration, taken from “Neumann's Parasites/' will 
convey some idea of the actual parasite on the bowel surface as generally 
seen in the fully develoned.^stage. The asexual or immature parasite is 
more minute and requires catehxl observation to localise. 


Short Motes. 

Foitbckoya gig ante a— There are a good many plants of Fourcroya 
(jignnlea, tho commercial aloe of Mauritius, to be found in and about 
Maritzbnrg, but they are often unrecognised even by the owners of the 
lr ml on which they are growing. There is a particular plant in a posi¬ 
tion easily accessible to all; namely, close to and almost touching the- 
nearest: bridge to the Botanical Gardens from the tramway terminus. 
The bridge is of the “rustic” order. 

■ Cheap Labour. —Not for many years has native labour been so 
abundant in the Colony. In the towns and in the country boys are con¬ 
stantly asking for work. In Durban there are many hundreds of time- 
expired Indians wanting work; according to law, no one may employ 
these Indians if they are not in possession of receipts for their annual 
£8 license; Many of these time-expired Indians do not hold such re¬ 
ceipts, and, they do not easily find employers speculative enough to ad¬ 
vance the arrears.' In Maritzbnrg and probably Durban the shrinkage 
o| natives in employment- is a trouble to the butchers; butchers dependl 
largely npoanatitos as purchasers of the inferior meat belonging to every’ 
carease. p ' 
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Lugekjkk.—L ucerne growers in America state that in a dry spell, 
just alter the lucerne has been cut and stooked, it pays well to disc the 
land both ways, then harrow smooth. In this way they have increased 
the yield by 25 and 54 per cent. This applies to alfalfa three or more 
years old. Some, however, have disced it when only two years old, and 
report good results. They use a sharp level harrow at this stage of its 
development. In a thin stand the disc may be set at a sharp angle, with 
a thick stand at a less angle. Set the discs to a good depth, so as to cut 
through the crust formed and turn the soil well over. Besides thicken¬ 
ing the stand of alfalfa, hastening its growth, and conserving the mois¬ 
ture, much good will he done by eradicating weeds. For best results, and 
to make it easier for the team, the discs should be sharp. Repeat the 
discing after each successive cutting. 

SwiNG-Pnoi Gils.—In his “interview” with Mr. Win. Taylor, Krgates 
referred to a swing-plough which Mr. Taylor brought to the Colony many 
years ago. The following extract from a report of the American Consul 
at Edinburgh will be read with interest :—‘Tt is curious to note a ten¬ 
dency among farmers in certain sections to go back to the old Scotch 
Wing- plough. A prominent dealer in agricultural implement* stales 
that many ploughmen take pride in their expertness, and. as •anybody 
can manage a beam which runs on a wheel/"they have a fancy for the 
old and more difficult type of plough. This probably explains the oc¬ 
casional calls for these out-of-date implements/’ If the Colony should 
ever possess a museum of agricultural implements and appliances, it is to 
-be hoped that the ancient plough belonging to Mr. Taylor—the kind of 
plough which Robert Burns worked with—will be found among the 
• exhibits. - 

The Rainfall. —A glance at the meteorological returns will show 
an immense improvement in the rainfall for the present year compared 
with that of last year. When the year—the weather year—ends, the 
improvement is bound to be even more striking. Some of the returns 
now published arrest attention. Branxholme, close to the Karkloof 
forest district, shows over 50 inches in the eight months, and that dlry 
corner of the Colony—Weenen—shows the respectable rainfall of over 
19 inches for the same period. Heavy storms are characteristic of the 
year; several stations record over 2 inches fall in a day, and at Mid- 
IUovo and Equeefa nearly 4 inches fell on the 4th of February. Urn* 
zinto lays claim to a rainfall of over 6 inches m one day. Downpours 
of this class are rarely received with gratitude; if they fall on hill¬ 
sides under eiiltivation they wash away tons of the best soil, including 
the costly fertilisers put into it. At the mouths of the rivers along the 
<Jbast a final sight of the spoil may be seen; the waves, including the 
Crests, loom; spume and the rest are the colour of the rich mud of which 
they ire largely composed. Sugar-growers are delighted with the 
feather; and predict a bumper crop for next year. 
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Bags fob Mealies. —In view of the large exports of meanes expected 
to take place this season, the Department of Agriculture has been making 
enquiries concerning the cost of grain bags. Bags of answer the 

purpose well, and 2|lb. bags are only occasionally used. The present 
prices of bags are;—bags, (>§d. each, less 5 per cent.; 2£lb. bags, 
7d. each, less 5 per cent. To make provision for the expected mealie 
export-trade, there is every probability of larger importations of bags 
than for last year. January and February orders are said to be much in 
excess of late seasons. 


Mr. J. Medley Wood, A.L.S.—Mr. Mcdlev W r ood, Director Durban 
Botanic Gardens, on the 1st of this month completed his twenty-fifth 
year as chief of that scientific and popular institution. The Gardena 
when he look them in hand could botanicaTly boast of little more than 
their name. That defect was soon remedied, and now. for their size, 
the Gardens compare well with any in the world. And all, be it noted, 
has been accomplished with a most niggardly revenue. Besides the 
methodical classification of everything growing, Mr. Medley Wood re¬ 
cently established a “dry garden v or herbarium, which already contains 
many thousands of specimens of plants South African ana foreign. His 
Work, “"Natal Plants,” is one of great research, and of which he may well 
be proud. Mr. Medley Wood, as very many can testify, is always ready 
to give all information about every plant that may he sent to him for 
identification. His cheery nature—he is now in his 80tli year—and his 
readiness to put his great botanic knowledge at the disposal of all genuine 
enquirers are known far and wide. May his distinguished and useful 
career continue for many years to come! 


Ramie.— Mr. J. Medley Wood, A.L.S., in the Witness of the 11th 
inst., sounds a note of warning to those who may be inclined to plunge 
with over-zeal into a Ramie-growing business. In the Journal , from 
the very first, while republishing unstintedly the glowing panegyrics 
periodically being given to the public on this undeniably splendid fibre, 
we have also from time to time pointed out some of the more obvious 
inconsistences as regards the alleged profits to the growers. Mr. Medley 
Wood says that if the machine referred' to by Mr. W. J. Bell in his article 
on Ramie in the last issue of the Journal will do what is claimed for it 
the future of Ramie is assured. As will be seen, all hangs on the word 
“if.” The description of what this machine can do is taken by Mr. Bell 
from the South American Journal . What that publication says the 
machine can perform sounds marvellous; in one day it will produce a ton 
of what is selling in London from £30 to £40 per ton—and of better 
quality, from a material that one of the chief apostles of the industry 
(Mr. Radcliffe) asserts can be grown with Asiatic labour for £7 or £8 
per ton. All, we repeat, depends on the word “if.” The Indian Gkwerji- 
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ment have offered on more than one occasion prizes of £5,000 for the 
invention of such a machine. It is said that inventors—British, French, 
German, and American—have expended hundreds of thousands in money 
for the production of such a machine. If the qualities are as stated, 
confirmation from India, China, Egypt, etc., may be soon be expected. 
In the meantime the hope may be expressed that writers on Bamie will 
oe more specific in fheir terminology; reference to ribbons, filasse, fibre. 
China-grass, etc., as one and the same, also decortication and degumming, 
accounts for infinite confusion when considering the question of profits. 


A Kailway Matter.— A correspondent asks for information on a 
subject which was dealt with in a “Short Note” three years ago. The 
Note was as follows:—One of the most irritating annoyances in connec¬ 
tion with the adminstralion of country railway stations has been the 
(•mission to notify consignees by post of the arrival of goods. In Durban 
and Maritzburg, consignments are delivered, but in the country the con¬ 
signee only learns of the arrival of what is sent to his station by the 
personal courtesy of the stationmaster, by chance, or by continuous en¬ 
quiry. It is strange that such absence of method should have existed so 
long, and should ha\e been endured with patience. When the post 
offices receive a parcel the consignee is informed of the arrival by a 
notification immediately posted to him. People living in the country 
will be glad to know that in future the railway will act on similar lines. 
In recently issued Instructions to the Bailway Staff, Clause 8 (Goods to 
be advised) directs that:—“in future an advice must be sent through the 
post by all Stationmasters to all consignees, advising the arrival of their 
goods.” This should prove a great boon; there should be no necessity 
in future for people to send messengers with notes asking if expected 
goods have arrived, or even worse still, sending a wagon after having 
given a reasonable time for delivery, to discover only that the goods 
have not reached their railway destination. In the future, it may there¬ 
fore be understood, that if a country consignee does not receive prompt 
official notice of the arrival of his goods, there has been a dereliction of 
duty; if the dereliction is not satisfactorily explained by the official 
concerned, it should be promptly reported to the headquarters. Such 
reporting, however, is a disagreeable business for people, and is apt 
to be shirked. If the inspecting officers—particularly for the first 
few months—would carefully compare the counterfoils of the advice- 
book with the arrival of goods at the stations, a fairly effective check 
(gainst negligence would be established. Consignees, however, must 
be prepared to help themselves, the boon—and a great boon it is—has 
been granted by the railway management, and if the system is not soon 
working with the automatic ease and regularity of the Postal Depart¬ 
ment in the matter of parcels, the fault will largely be with the people 
themselves. 
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Fibre Cultivation. 


SISAL AGAVE, FOURCEOYA GIGANTEA, AND KAMIE. 


By Cesah Kositzky, Port Shepstone. 

Ix consequence of the many inquiries received lately relative to the 
cultivation and preparation of fibre, at the request of the Department 
of Agriculture I am embodying the results of my studies, experiments, 
and experiences, in the form of an article for this Journal. 

Most of my information in the first place I received from books and 
periodical literature, and by correspondence with various planters and 
otheis interested in fibre. Later on 1 visited plantations in German 
East Africa where fibre-growing is now an established industry. 

AGAVE SISALAKA. 

The Sisal agave is grown principally in Yucatan, from the port of 
which—Sisal, where most of the fibre is shipped—it derives its specific 
name. 

I have received information from there, as well as from the Baha¬ 
mas; but as the methods are all very much the same as those in vogue 
in German East Africa, I will relate only what I saw and heard there* 
on my visit in May, June and Julv of last year. 

The plantations there are mostly in the hands of large companies, 
tut already the small capitalist is beginning to invest in this business, 
and the outlook is apparently promising. 

The Sisal agave grows best on dry soil containing plenty of lime. 
The plant is propagated either by shoots or bulbs, but the former are 
preferred. There is no cultivation of the land. The bush is cut down 
and grass burned, and the plants are then put in 9 x 9 feet, or about 
COO to the acre. The fields are kept weeded during the first two years; 
after that period the plants are strong enough to keep the-weeds down 
themselves. 

When the plants are iiree years old, reaping begins. The leaves are 
cut, and the fields cleaned, and new rows are planted between the old 
rows, in order to keep the plantation going. The planter only reckons 
upon three crops in all from a plantation. After that the plant “poles” 
and dies. 

Every plant gives about 40 leaves yearly. It is advisable to cut only 
such leaves as hang at an angle of more than 45°, away from the stem. 
The leaves are taken to the mill, which should be placed as central as 
possible in order to save transport and labour, for the leaves are very 
bulky and heavy, each weighing from 2 to 4 fts. 
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The mill, or decorticating-machine, which ap])ealed to me most con¬ 
sists of a number of common raspadores fixed to a shaft. These ras¬ 
padores consist of large wheels of about 3 feet diameter, and 12 to 18 
inches face (on which the beating knives are fastened), and a sort of 
feeding table. On each side of the table stands a native, who introduces 
one half of a leaf into the machine, and allows the knives to beat oil: the 
flesh; then he pulls the leaf out, turns it over, and repeats the procedure 
with the other end. At each raspador two men do the milling, two boys 
keep them in raw material, two boys carry the fibre away, and one man 
tcrapes the refuse from under the machine. Thus seven men can do 
about 5,000 leaves per day of ten hours. Of course one may have as 
many raspadores (each served by seven men) to one shaft as one requires. 
A double raspador is reckoned to require 5 11.P. A recent improvement 
on the raspador is a pair of crushing-rollers to flatten the thick end of 
the leaf, and an arrangement to throw out the leaf at a certain point, so 
that the worker need not push or pull and can work a leaf in‘ each hand, 
and so double the output. 

If there is sufficient work, a planter should invest in a large machine, 
such as the “Corona,” the “Condor/’ or the “Matador.” These machines 
work automatically and strip frem 50,000 to 150,000 leaves per day, re¬ 
quiring only six men. To do the same number of leaves in a day on 10 
raspadores it would take some 70 men. 

The “Condor” and the “Matador” have elevators and hoppers to 
feed them, so Hut the leaves need only be thrown in by the armfull at 
one end of the machine and the fibre comes out hanging neatly over a 
rail on the other end. With the “Matador” trucks and rails are 
supplied, and the machine deposits the pulp into one truck and the fibre 
into another, so that only very few hands are required. The latest im¬ 
provement with this machine is a complete plant for sending the fibre 
in a truck to be washed immediately, and from there to a drying ap¬ 
paratus, and next to the baling press, so that fibre can be cut in the 
morning and bo on the train the same day, in spite of any amount of 
rain. 

No doubt our natives are very lazy and very expensive, so that we 
should use as much labour-saving machinery as possible. I consider it 
wise even for a small plantation to use a large machine, if capital per¬ 
mits, because the crop comes in so much quicker, and plenty of time is 
left to extend the plantation with the same amount of labour. 

The great question is, of course, always the same: 

DOES FIBKE-PLANTIN’O PAY? 

1 will give a few figures as I have them from different parts of the 
world, and from them readers can calculate for themselves what the 
prospects are. I suggest that we should cultivate the land for Fibre; 
then our cost would be, say, for 100 acres:— 
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£ 

Land price (go 10s. per acre. 50 

Ploughing and harrowing @ 20s. 100 

60,000 plants @ 6s. per 1,000 . 18 

Planting. 7 

Weeding for two years, say. 30 

(this should be paid for by catch-crops) 

Total .. £205 

60,000 plants should yield— 

lbs. 

The 1st year, 31bs. each. 180,000 

The 2nd year, lflbs. each. 105,000 

The 3rd year, lib. each. 60,000 

Total. 345,000 

Or some. 150 tons dry fibre 

which would fetch in England £42 per ton, or . . .. £6,300. 


From this must be deducted the cost of reaping, milling, transport, 
freight Home, agency, etc., (g> say £10 per ton, £1,500. This would 
leave a net profit of £4,800 for 100 acres for three years, or £16 per acre 
per annum. 

Whilst all this is proved for Sisal fibre, it is not; so easy a matter 
to furnish information on 

FOUttOROYA Gl GAN TEA* OK MAURITIUS FIBRE. 

The fact is, nobody can give reliable figures. We can only compare, 
for we have no plantations yet of any extent and in regular reaping, from 
the results of which we can judge. 

We hear from Mauritius that there the yearly crop per acre is about 
a ton, and that the aloes are planted 4x4 and 5x5 feet. We hear also 
that the same aloes grow considerably larger on the African coast than 
in Mauritius, and therefore, I think, we may safely reckon upon a ton of 
fibre per acre in Natal. 

In German East Africa F . gigantea was planted at first, and enor¬ 
mous plants were obtained (1 have seen leaves 15 feet long and 12 inches 
wide); but when it came to reaping it was found that the leaves contained 
only £ per cent, of dry Fibre. All the plants were therefore destroyed’ 
and the Sisal agave put in their place; this yielded leaves 4 to 5 feet 
long, with 3 per cent, of dry Fibre. 

I believe that the coast lands in German East Africa, which are 
almost under the Equator, are too hot and too rich for Fourcroya . A 
certain small lot grown on the higher land inland, and crushed on one- 
of the plantations, proved to contain 3£ per cent. 
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1 have crushed many leaves, and have experienced most bewildering 
results. 1 have cleaned aloe leaves from this district which were 7J feet 
long, weighed GJlbs. each and gave 12ozs. of dry Fibre, equalling 12 per 
cent.; and, again, 3J year old leaves, which were 6J feet long, weighed 
4Jibs., and gave only 4ozs. of dry fibre, equalling 5J per cent. 

So doubt rich land produces large, rank plants with large leaves, 
but these large leaves yield no more libre than smaller ones. They weigh 
a great deal, and consequently their percentage of fibre is naturally low. 

1 have planted Fourcruya , and 1 reckon that 1 shall get from 700 
plants to the acre (7 x 9 feet) and about 22 leaves per plant, weighing 
4ibs. each and yielding 3£ per cent, of fibre, 

700 x 22 x 4 x 3£ 

100 

equalling 2,31 Gibs., or, roughly, 1 ton, 
which is worth in England on an average, according to the last 12 months 5 
price-lists, which I receive regularly, £32. 

Supposing that the cost of reaping, milling, transport, freight, 
agency, brokerage, etc., will be about £12, then 1 shall have £20 net 
profit per ton or per acre, and that very likely for some years, because the 
Fourcruya seems to live longer than the Sisal. 1 quite expect, how¬ 
ever, that the yield of Fourcruya will also fall oft' to a certain extent 
alter the first crop. But that is of no consequence, as, with such re¬ 
sults, we shall simply extend the plantation and so increase our income. 

Sisal fibre fetches a higher price per ton, but 1 expect Fourcruya 
to yield a larger crop, and through that to pay better. Although it is 
not proved, 1 consider god results certain with Fourcruya. 

There remains only one important matter to deal with, and that is 
the question of the 

MOST SUITABLE MACHINERY. 

As I have said before, Sisal leaves are from 4 to 5 feet long, weigh 
about 3lt>s. each, and contain rather thick, strong fibre. Fourcroya 
leaves may grow 10 feet long, weigh up to 6 or 7 lbs. each, have a very 
thick lower end, and the fibre is thinner and weaker than the Sisal fibre 
and more liable to break in the machine. The consequence is, that we 
can very well crush Sisal leaves on machines made for Fourcroya , but 
by no means must we take for granted that all machines which clean 
Si6al leaves well will also be suitable for Fourcroya . 

I have seen many machines and have also worked them; and I have 
come to the conclusion that, for Fourcroya plantations of any extent, the 
large ‘‘Corona’ 5 and “Matador 55 machines, which save labour and work 
with a minimum of waste, should be chosen, and for small plantations 
the simple raspador or “Grratte,” as it is called in Mauritius. Both words 
mean "scraper/ 5 

I repeat that all Fourcroya leaves of any size have a very thick 
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lower end, some 3 to 4 inches in diameter, and that these ends must be 
crushed flat before the leaf goes into the machine; otherwise the fibre 
contained in that end is simply beaten off and lost. That crushing 
•means, of course, a special machine for large concerns and at any rate 
extra handling and consequently extra expense. 

Only the “Matador” has a crusher combined with the mill. The 
leaves thrown by armfuls (not leaf by leaf) into the elevators, are 
turned into the hopper, come out from there singly, pass the crusher 
.and go into the elevator, all automatically. Below the decorticator stands 
a truck, to receive all the pulp and refuse. The fibre runs into another 
truck, in which if goes to the wash, from there to the drying apparatus 
and then to the baling press, with very little handling. 

1 shall now give a few hints regarding machinery plants for different 
sized plantations:— 

20 acres, equalling about 300,000 leaves, to be reaped in 90 days— 


£ 

Single liaspador, say. 60 

Horse-gear, say. 25 

Crusher (a wooden hammer will do). 

Polisher. 40 

Press. 20 


£145 

50 acres, equalling about 750,000 leaves, to be reaped in 100 days— 


£ 

Double Kaspador. 140 

16 H.P. Gas Suction Engine (allows for a second 
Double Saspador to be added when required) 420 

Crusher. 60 

Polisher. 40 

Press.. 45 

£705 

200 acres, equalling 3,000,000 leaves or more— £ 

Decorticator, “Matador”. 600 

25 H.P. Gas Suction Engine. 546 

Double Polisher. 72 

Hydraulic Press. ... 150 

Five trucks, rails, pump, tank, drying-apparatus, 

etc. 300 

Shed, etc. 332 


Say in all.£2,000 


All these are, of course, approximate prices, although they will not 
be very far out. 
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RAMIE. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to describe this plant; so many 
have done that before me. Tt has been long known to contain a very 
valuable fibre, but the cultivation was not developed, because there was 
no machine to decorticate the plant—the Chinese do it by hand. 

Ramie fibre is used for all fine materials. Tablecloths, linen, cloth¬ 
ing, blankets, carpets, laces, silk, neckties, etc., are made partly of ramie 
fibre, if it is obtainable. There is an ever increasing demand for the 
fibre. 

Ramie requires a damp, warm climate; if it is too cold, it will grow 
slowly. Good, rich soil should be chosen and tilled 18 inches to 2 feet 
deep. Continual drought does not do a plantation much harm, but too 
much wot causes the root to rot iu a few days. The plant is propagated 
by seed or by cutting from the root. The latter method is preferable, as 
the plant takes so long to grow from seed. The plants are put in 3 x 3 
feet, and the field must be kept clean for about three months; after that 
the ramie will keep the weeds down. 

The; first .crop should be ready six months after planting out. The 
steins are ready to be reaped when tluv are I to (> feet high, when 
blossoms appear and the stems turn brown from the ground upwards. 
They are cu( off close to the ground and run through the deeorticator. 
A small u A<juiles” machine put on a little hand-cart can easily go 
through the fields as the reaping proceeds. 

The refuse remains in the field as manure, and the fibie (un- 
degummed) is dried in the sun and pressed into bales, ready for ship¬ 
ment. 

There should then he a crop every three months from good fields. 

It is reckoned that each plant grows 43 stems four times a year, so 
that an acre with 4,000 plants should yield, if each stem weighs Hoz. 
and gives 5 per cent, of clean, dry fibre, 

4,000 x 45 x 4 x 11 x 5ozs. 

100 

equalling 54,000ozs.. or 14 ton. 

of a value of £33 10s. per ton in England, ns was quoted to me about 
two months ago. 

The machine is light, can he worked bv a child, and decorticates 
10,000 sterns per hour. The cost, is £90. 

I feel certain that the fibre industry has a great future in Natal, and 
I hope that many farmers will give it a trial. I repeat, that none of 
my data regarding Foiurroya and Ramie must be taken as reliable facts, 
Hit they are the outcome of over two years of systematical, careful study, 
and I believe them to be as correct as such calculations can be. T my¬ 
self have begun operations on the strength of them. 

fin the next issue will appear illustrations of some of the machines 
described in this article.—Ed.] 
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F. de V. writes in the Jamaica Agricultural Journal :—Of all textile 
plants the one which furnishes the best fibre, containing at the same 
time the least gum, is a plant of the Urticaceae family, named after the 
German botanist Boehmer, Boehmeria Nivea. 

In its raw state, that is to say, not yet degummed, the fibre goes by 
the name of China-grass, very improperly so, for the plant does not grow 
exclusively in China, and moreover is not a grass. The degummed fibre 
is called Ramie, an article for which there is a constant and increasing 
demand. 

The Ramie fibre is one of the finest, most brilliant, and at the same 
time one of the strongest of vegetable fibres. Its commercial uses are so 
varied that it is hard to tell where it cannot be employed. It makes the 
finest gossamer cloth, and the strongest and most durable canvas for sails; 
combined with linen and cotton it increases their strength and lasting 
qualities, and as for rope and other coarser products, its merits are too 
well known to be further mentioned. 

Cultivation.—The ramie plant requires as even a climate os possible, 
and a moist heat; regular rainfall and proper planting at the proper time 
are vital requirements which must be fulfilled by the planter wishing to 
obtain fibre of the finest quality ; its cultivation resembles that of cotton 
closely; a steady rainfall when the plants are young, and dry weather 
when they have matured being essential. 

The best soil is a fine sandy loam, which must be well drained, as 
stagnant moisture is the Ramie plant's worst enemy; it causes the roots 
to rot, which they do very easily, thus, of course, killing the plant, liter¬ 
ally drowning it. 

The seasonable parishes in this Island are well suited to its cultiva¬ 
tion, especially the valley sides, offering ideal sites. Its root-system 
bears a striking resemblance to the strawberry plant—it sends out runners 
or racemes, which, when strong enough, can be detached from the mother 
plant and planted out separately. 

It is, however, not so much my intention to dwell on the methods of 
planting and cultivation as on the harvest of the Ramie stems and their 
subsequent conversion into the China-grass of commerce. 

The plant is fit for cutting as soon as the flower appears. The 
stems are five to six feet high, and the thickness of your finger. The cut 
and ripped stems are passed through the machine mentioned briefly in 
the last issue of the Journal (it is called the Aquiles, and is manufactured 
by R. Boeken & Co., Limited, Dueren, Germany). 

The advantages of this machine are, firstly, its low price (£d0); 
secondly, its extreme portability (two men can easily carry it about); 
thirdly, the low power necessary for its working; and last, but not least, 
its freedom from delicate parts, easily broken and hard to replace. 

As indicated before, the machine is built on an entirely new prin¬ 
ciple, the most valuable result of which is that the long fibres are de- 
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livered long, unbroken and in parallel layers, the three points which, to¬ 
gether with the colour, determine the market value of “China-grass.” 

After treatment in the machine, the fibres are dried in the bales and 
shipped. 

Before being sent to the looms, they have to be chemically treated 
And “degummed.” Information as to the method best adapted to de- 
gumming is at present not to be had. 

Yield.—You may rely on a crop at least every six months. Each 
plant yields 6n an average 45 stems each cutting, that is to say, 180 
stems per year per plant, or 72,000 plants per acre, if planted 4,000 to the 
acre. 

The average weight of the stems stripped clean being 50 grammes, 
the annual yield per acre will be 36,000 kilogramme, or 64,800ft)S. 

Taking into calculation an average yield of five per cent, of raw 
fibre, the acre will yield 1^ tons of dry China-grass, at a market price 
varying between £18 to £22, according to the care bestowed in keeping 
out impurities and producing a uniform long-fibred, even-coloured pro¬ 
duct. The acre will thus show a yield of t‘22 10s. to £27 lus/ Allowing 
25 per cent, for expenses, the net income per acre will amount to from 
£18 to £22, a figure which should prove attractive enough perhaps to in¬ 
cline some planters to at least given Ramie cultivation a thorough and. 
fair trial. 


Lightning . 


The following is extracted front a long and interesting article contributed 
oy Mr. J. P. Pnsk, A.M.I.K.K., to the MMJL Magazine:— 

In Natal the problem of affording protection to a building is not a 
particularly difficult one; it is made easy by the generous use of galvan¬ 
ised iron in the construction of our dwellings. I much question wdiether 
lightning, with all its evasiveness, could find a means of entrance into a 
galvanised iron house if the following simple precautions were taken in 
building it:—The roof and sides must all be joined together in metallic 
connection; strips of galvanised iron should pass from the roof to the 
sides, and also join up with the rain-water guttering. One or more 
conductors, according to the size of the house, should be run down the 
building, terminating in a short rod about 2ft. 6in. above the highest 
point of the house, and one should certainly be fixed to the kitchen chim¬ 
ney, if it is made of brick, and if it is an iron chimney it should be con¬ 
nected to the ironwork of the building, or to the conductor itself. The 
■conductors should be riveted and soldered to stout copper plates, which 
should be buried in damp earth. Up-country, thunderstorms usually 
come when the ground is like hard-baked elav, and often some fearful 
flashes descend before the rain falls. These are very dangerous, and as 
the earth plate is often buried in the hard clay, the lightning rod itself 
may form a source of danger by receiving a discharge which it cannot 
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dissipate. The plate or plates must, therefore, be buried in or quite 
near the dam, if there is one, so that they are always in moist earth. If 
there ie no dam, a gutter should be made, and all water from the kitchen, 
and that used for domestic purposes in the house, should be led by it to 
the ground 11 over the earth plate, and so keep it moistened. 

The conductors should not be held away from the building, whether 
of brick or iron, by insulators, but should be supported from it by metallic 
fasteners or staples, which, while in metallic connection with the build¬ 
ing, would keep the rod off some IJin. to 2|in. 

For the sake of the timorous, I may mention that during the progress 
of the storm, it is advisable to keep the windows and the doors closed, so 
as to avoid draughts; lightning is partial to these. It is also as well to 
keep away from the chimney for the same reason; and also from using 
knives and forks, and other metallic objects, if a severe storm is im¬ 
mediately overhead. If you are outside, on no account get under a 
tree: it is also well to avoid contact with telegraph and electric light 
poles, as they sometimes give out sparks during a storm. It is also ad¬ 
visable not to run, as the current of air thus set up affords an attractive 
path for the flash. I have often been asked whether travelling in an 
electric tram is« safe during a storm. Tramcars are frequently struck 
by lightning, but they are so well protected from the effects of the 
lightning that it is extremely rare for passengers to he injured or made 
uncomfortable from the occurrence. 

It may be of interest to farmers up-country to know that, in a 
report prepared by the Weather Bureau of the United States 'Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, we find stated:—“Unquestionably, wire fences, as 
now constructed, serve as death traps, causing a vast amount of loss every 
3 r ear; there were evidences that the lightning struck the fences at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the point where the stock was killed.” 

On account of the parched nature of the veld at the commencement 
of our summer season, it is difficult to make any form of wire fencing 
quite safe as regards lightning, and the danger is enhanced by the 
peculiar susceptibility of horses and cattle to electricity. But we may, 
however, take such measures in constructing the fence as will ensure our 
stock a comfortable degree of security. Wooden end and supporting 
poles should on no account be used. Iron poles must be used through¬ 
out. The intermediate posts should go some distance into the ground, 
and it will improve matters if each post has a base plate. Where the 
wire passes through the post, it should be in close metallic contact 
thereto. Stay wires must be fastened to iron plates, not to wooden ones. 
If there is a stream of waterier permanently damp earth near the fence, 
all the horizontal wire should be joined up to a cable made.of about 
five galvanised iron fencing wires stranded together, and the end of the 
cable securely fastened to a large iron plate, well buried in the moist 
earth. I am afraid there is at present no way of protecting oxen and 
mules trekking across the open veld; the best thing is to stand still 
during the heaviest part of the storm, and trust in Providence. 

Iron linen lines are a source of danger in the same wav as the 
fencing wires, and every year brings reports of women who, in" rushing 
out to save the linen from being spoilt by the tain, have received bad 
shocks, and in some instances been killed/ 
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INTEEVIEWS WITH MB. N. C. T. HAEPEE AND ME. C. EOSITZKY 

By Eeoatbs. 

Sjy years ago 1 gave a description (page 143, Vol. IV.) of the Umzimkulu 
Sugar Estate. The Hon. J. G. Maydon, M.L.A., was the “interviewed” 
on that occasion. The information as to other neighbouring industries, 
etc., I find, on reference, to be almost as serviceable as when gathered. 

THE UMZIMKULU SUGAR ESTATE. 

Mr. Harper is the General Manager of the Umzimkulu Sugar Estate, 
which, after the manner of Natal sugar estates, has been growing. The 
Umzimkulu now comprises the Barrow' Green, the Esperanza, and the 
Ruthville estates. The area under cane is being quickly increased; at 
present 3,000 acres are planted. The mill-power is also growing; an 
additional pair of rollers 28 in. by 36 in., weighing about 5 tons each, are 
being put down. On arriving at the mill, where I met Mr. Harper—I came 
up the river in his motor launch—I found him engaged in the erection of 
a suspension bridge across the Umzimkulu. The accompanying photo¬ 
graphs will show r that this is not a small undertaking. In length the 
bridge will be 480 feet, and is designed to carry a locomotive and a 
train of cane-loaded trucks. The erecting is being wholly done by the 
estate hands under the General Manager's superintendence. Mr. Harper, 
I imyr here mention, is an engineer by profession. 

TELEPHONES. 

Before closing my remarks about the sugar estate I must make a 
short reference to the telephone system installed. There are 4| miles 
in the system, and there are five instruments. What was the cash cost? 
Thirty-two pounds for the plant, including surplus wire and insulators. 
The instruments cost £2 10s. each, and similar instruments, so Mr. 
Harper told me, can now be Obtained from the Durban Corporation 
for only 5 b., the Corporation having recently discarded the “ringing-up” 
instruments. Here is a chance for farmers desiring telephonic com¬ 
munication at practical]y no outlay in money. 

* FIBRE. 

I now o#pe to the subject of fibre; to learn something about it was 
ihf <£.; my ..visit to Port Shepstone. I may as well admit 

■titat, .this Colony I did not quite possess what is called 

a$ “opart••^ j was of opinion that fibre would only thrive on a com- 
tropical climate with very rich soil and a supply of 
In these respeefs I regarded Natal as deficient. With 
plied Mr. Harper with questions, 
ir^ first place to say something about Mr. Harper. 

profession. At the Elandslaagte 
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Coal Mine he installed coal-cutters—the first in South Africa—also at 
the St. George’s Mine. To the Cambrian Mine he supplied ventilation 
fans extracting 300,000 cubic feet of air per minute, and at Nel’s Bust 
farm he put down an electrical plant, including turbine, generator, four 
motors, refrigerator, pumps, etc. This would appear to speak well for 
his mechanical aptitude; and for his general aptitude as a planter eight 
years v'ith Messrs. Eeynolds Bros, as manager of the Esperanza section of 
their estates, and his present position on the TJmzimkulu Estate, should 
be sufficient testimony. The statements and opinions of such a man 
naturally had weight with me. Fot several years he has given some 
thought on and off to fibre cultivation, and recently he investigated the 
subject in every particular. Last month he floated a small fibre company 
in which his interests are almost entirely prospective and contingent. 

CLIMATE, ETC. 

"Is Natal, I said to Mr. Harper, sufficiently tropical? Can Natal 
hold her own against countries with deep, rich soil, constant high tem¬ 
perature and constant humidity?” 

“Those features,” he replied, “I do not think essential. My 
personal knowledge of fibre, save for many experiments during the 
last two years, as I have already made clear to you, is limited; my 
other knowledge is second-hand, but such as it is, it is the outcome of 
studying all—yes, I think I may say practically all—the literature on 
the subject. Now, in the first place, we who live in this corner of the 
Colony know that the fibre plant called the Fourcroya gigantea aloe of 
Mauritius thives well when we plant it under reasonable conditions afe to 
situation. In size our aloes are larger than those grown in Mauritius, 
and experiments which T and others have made have shown.even an ad¬ 
vantage in the Natal-grown as regards the proportionate output of fibre. 
Commercially, of course, one wants fibre—not flesh; indeed, when it 
comes to the manipulating, the greater the proportion of the watery 
flesh the greater the attendant expenses. In 1902 Yucatan produced 
£2,750,000 worth of fibre. In the previous year, when the price of fibre 
was low, Sir D. Morris, then Assistant Director of the New Gardens, 
estimated the profit per acre at £5. 

LABOUB. 

“And now,* I said, “as to labour? The coat at Natal labour must 
surely compare unfavourably with that of fibre-produdng countries. I 
think we may take a man’s work to coat berte ih Natal finite 8s. per week.” 

"Yes, about that, but it should be remembered that there is plenty of 
light work in cultivating aloes that coolie woman can do, end that would 
bring down the price somewhat In Mauritius fibre growing pays, and 
pays well, and there you have the wages question practically the same as 
in Natal .My friend Mr. A. C. Mitchefi-lnnes recently visited Mauritius 
with the object of closely investigating the business there in fibre pro¬ 
duction. « The most of the fibre in the island comes from nacoltivafed 
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naturally growing aloes, and the manufacture of the fibre from them is 
conducted most primitively and wastefully. There are, however, two or 
three estates where fibre growing is being methodically managed, and the 
accounts, kindly shown to him, proved that over a series of years, despite 
heavy freight and shipping charges, each ton of fibre gave not less than 
£10 clear profit. Here, then, is an example where the rate of labour is 
practically on a par with that of Natal. It should also be taken into 
•consideration that Mauritius—also Yucatan and several other fibre coun¬ 
tries—4s subject to winds of hurricane force, winds that do serious harm 
to the fibre in its growing stage, and in consequence niust affect the 
Mauritian profits over what Mr. Mitchell-Innes calls a series of years. 
Now let us refer to the price of labour in the Bahamas—a fibre country 
tc which you have referred. This British Colonial-Office publication 
gives 9s. a week for mill hands and 5s. for field hands, a price 
for labour not varying much from that of this country. These 
figures of the Bahamas may be of interest; in .1899 25,000 

acres were under cultivation, and the output of 1,358,082 tbs. of 
fibre—Sisal—showed an increase of 106,952 Its. on the biggest of pre¬ 
vious years. On the cost of labour I am of .opinion that there is no suffi¬ 
cient cause for misgivings. In connection with this question there is the 
great advantage that, with proper management the work can be carried 
on evenly all the year round; there need be no rushes, as. with sugar, 
cotton, etc/’ 

The foregoing gives the gist of a lengthy conversation, much pro¬ 
longed for the verification of all statements, by constant reference to 
official pamphlets, Consular reports, etc. At the conclusion Mr. Harper 
said he would introduce me to Mr. Bositzky, of Port Shepstone, who was 
-also a thorough believer in the profits of fibre growing. 

Mr. BOSITZKY’S VIEWS. 

Mr. Bositzky is a German who has a store in the village of Port 
Shepstone and a farm a short distance away. This year Mr. Bositzky has 
put in a hundred acres of Fourcroyu gigantea , the Mauritian aloe, by way 
of a commencement. Mr. Bositzky has unshakable faith in fibre grow¬ 
ing for the Port Shepstone district. He is an enthusiast with public 
spirit, and is incessant in his counsel to the small farmers of the district 
to go in for fibre* Many of them, he says, are making only the barest 
existence, and their farming* he bafieves, cannot lead to anything better. 
He to see everyone of them putting undei fibre just 10 

Or M acres every year* f or the planting and cleaning, he believes that 
■not ."beyond that p^ovided by the families would be re¬ 

quired, and from the fourth year he holds they would be in pos- ‘ 
session 0f d<^pai»tiv^ substantial incomes* Of course, if three or 
foxu'me^b^ would eombine, firstly by growing the fibre as 

centrally asthen buying machinery to¬ 

gether, there ivouM te #dv«ntage8 to be mutually reaped. The necessary 
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machinery would not be disproportionately costly; say, horse or ox gear 
£25, a gratte or raspador £60, polisher £40, and press £20. This comes 
to £145, and the first crop of 20 acres could, he believes, be safely relied 
on to give at the least £200 of profit. Thereafter the small grower 
would be fairly started in the industry. Even about the machinery he 
think,- the grower need have no cause for anxiety; he feels sure that if 
the small farmers took to growing the fibre generally there would be 
individuals ready to provide and work the machinery on hire or on shares. 

Mr. Kositzky, as T have said, is an enthusiast about fibre growing,, 
but for all his statements and opinions, on provocation and without pro¬ 
vocation, he brought up whole armies of recorded facts which, so far as 
1 was able to judge, carried conviction. What he said in the course of 
our conversation may be summarised as follows:— 

FOE SMALL FARMERS. 

“The Fourcroya gig ant ea grows well in this district, where we have* 
scores of small landholders doing no good for themselves. How many 
of them live is a mystery. If they would only grow fibre on a co¬ 
operative system money would come to them, i gave much time and 
spent some money to equip myself with knowledge of the details 
of the whole subject so as to formulate a scheme. I have not yet been 
able to influence them, nor indeed to awaken any interest among them; 
they are terribly apathetic. I am starting fibre growing on a small 
scale, and when they seoj that the fibre brings in money to me I hope* 
they will follow. In their position they are able to put every year a few 
acres into aloe cultivation at hardly any cash outlay. 

FIBEE IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 

“When I got hold of the fibre-growing idea, the idea soon got a firm 
hold of me. So firm was the hold that I determined to visit the fibre 
growers in German East Africa. I was most kindly received. The 
Governor gave me all the information at his disposal, and from the 
planters during my stay of a couple of months I received the greatest 
hospitality, and everything as regards cultivation and manufacture they 
not only showed me but allowed me to take a hand in. With such 
facilities and being keen to learn, I consider that 1 have now r a fairly 
good grip of the business. The German planters on the rich Coast lands 
began with the Mauritian aloe ( Fourcroya gigantea), but soon found that 
the raw leaves gave only f per cent, of fibre, As a plant this aloe on the 
-coast-lands of East Africa flourishes to perfection. I saw plants fully 
15 feet high and the leaves a foot in breadth. Recently, however, it has 
been found that the Fourcroya planted inland runs less to flesh, and on 
a small scale has given as much as 3$ per cent, to the leaves. The 
planters all work independently of each other ; there are no central 
mills. , The Fourcroya has been wholly abandoned for the Sisal agave* 

. Si^al fibre fetches more, than the Fourcroya-^&t present the balance, 
in favour Cf ; S^sal is £6 to £7 per ton. Sisal in Bast Africa gives three 
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crops; in its first year (fourth year since planting) 3 Ifcs. of fibre per plant, 
wound year Ijjlbs.; third year lib., or, per acre, respectively:—1 ton; 
l,250ft>s. and 700lhs. When the first crop is cut new plants are planted 
between the rows. In (German East Africa there arc 1 about 10,000 
acres under cultivation, and every fortnight in the year may be seen 
.the shipping of several hundred bales of the fibre from the Port of Tanga 
for Europe. The present price per ton is £42 10s., which, over six years, 
gives a gross return of £N5. The freight and shipping charges to 
Europe amount to about £12 10s. per ton. About labour? The price 
per month is about 10s.; nearly all the work is clone on the task system .'” 

SOME IMPRESSIONS. 

The foregoing evidence—much summarised—as to the practicability 
■ot growing aloe fibre profitably in this Colony is most encouraging if not 
conclusive. Both Mr. Harper and Mr. Rositzky are shrewd, cautious 
men, knowing the agricultural conditions of their district perfectly, and 
in all respects are eminently practical. Speaking personally as “Ergates,^ 
I have the greatest hopes in the success of the industry. The aloes ap¬ 
pear to he immune from locusts and other plagues, spells of drought do 
not injure them, and, if properly cultivated, they run no risks from winter 
fires. That the aloes of commerce arc not indigenous to the Colony ap¬ 
pears to me to he a fact of small moment. The Acacia mollissima is 
not indigenous; instead of growing naturally in vast forests, it has to 
be raised from seed and cultivated, and yet our wattle-plantation owners 
can tell that the profits accruing are substantial. So may it also he in fibre 
growing. As to profits, they will vary according to the fluctuations of 
the market. An American fibre Trust some years ago ran the price up 
to £75 per ton, and on the Trust bursting the price collapsed to 05 per 
ton for a short time. There seems to be every reason to believe that 
fibre in the Colony can be produced under that price per ton, and there¬ 
fore the chance of actual loss requires barely any consideration. In these 
Temarks I am assuming that the management will be competent. If 
the growing should be undertaken by an individual as a bye or side in¬ 
dustry there may be some latitude for slack management, but in the case 
of companies and syndicates, necessarily encumbered with special ex¬ 
penses, the management should be as perfect as it is possible to obtain. 
Such enterprises should follow the system of the best of wattle com¬ 
panies as regards the financing and the office work, and every share¬ 
owner should realise that practically everything will hang on the manage¬ 
ment. The man on the spot must be capable, energetic, and, above all, 
a first-class hand at organising coolie labour to the best advantage. No 
detail should he consider too small for his personal attention; proper 
Attention to details will be the chief factor as regards success or non- 
success. Considerable mechanical knowledge on the part of the manager 
will also be indispensable. Happily such men are to be found on the 
iOdasfc; the sugar companies produce them. 
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Extreme Types s Their Multlpllcetleasm 


C. J. Davies, in the Live Stock Journal, writes:—New" knowledge tells 
us that every character in an animal is represented by delinite units in 
the germ* cells, which units are responsible for its transmission from one 
generation to another. This conception of the germ cells as composed 
of a host of units, present in definite numbers, some active and some 
inactive, suggests, moreover, that the individual must be valued rather 
for the units it bears than for its obvious external characteristics. In 
future we may be certain that the test of breeding alone will reveal the 
hereditary value of animals of unknown parentage, although in the case 
of those whose parentage is known a fairly accurate forecast can be made 
of what to expect under given circumstances. MendePs principles only 
deal, however, with the broad issues in connection with breeding. They 
give us a clue to the workings of heredity under conditions of cross¬ 
breeding between any two definite unit-characters, and this is, of course, 
extremely valuable to a large class of breeders. 

Men who are breeding stock for the showyard, however, are not as 
a rule practising any form of cross-breeding. That has been done genera¬ 
tions back; the animals have been selected until their germ cells contain 
a certain combination of units which give the required type (so-called 
purity), and forthwith the breeder endeavours to exaggerate the already- 
existing characters in certain directions by in-breeding. Some points he 
tries to increase, others to suppress, but in either case he alters already- 
existing material in one direction or the other, which is an entirely 
different process to the recombining of old materials which constitutes 
the making of a new breed or variety. 

We know that- the units in the germ cells are unchangeable entities— 
that is to say, that the unit representing, say, black colour in an animal 
is quite distinct from the unit representing red colour, and that one can¬ 
not be changed into the other. To this extent the units are absolutely 
stable, but vsome most noted experimenters have been forcibly drawn to 
the conclusion that the units themselves are liable to a considerable degree 
of fluctuation within themselves, and that it is this instability or degree 
of activity of the units themselves with which the fancier chiefly works. 
It has certainly been lately suggested by someone that every fluctuation 
may be represented by definite units, but that such is hardly likely to be 
the ease experiments with animals and plants go to prove. For instance, 
the writer in some investigations into colour heredity in guinea-piga 
crossed an individual of a very pale shade of cream with another of a 
dark colour. The offspring all came patched with the two colours 
(neither was dominant), the cream being of a light shade in every case. 
On subsequent in-breeding segregation occurred, and among the numer¬ 
ous offspring bred in succeeding generations from the one original pale 
cresih were animals of all shades, from the palest cream—almost white— 
ib the richest fawn. Surely this must be a case of fluctuating varia¬ 
bility in the intensity of the colour itself rather than a phenomenon due 
to any otlbr cause. • 

guinea-pigs have also illustrated in another way the degree 
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of activity of the colour units themselves. As already stated, the mating 
together of two distinct self-coloured animals resulted in the production 
of bi-eoloured individuals patched with both colours. The amount of the 
two colours present in the progeny of the first and subsequent generations 
is subject to marked variation. Sometimes the colour on one original 
parent, sometimes the colour of the other, predominates, but on an aver¬ 
age, among a number of individuals the inheritance of each colour ap¬ 
pears to be about equal. Only one guinea-pig in about thirty bred so far 
has come with about an equal amount of both original colours evenly dis¬ 
tributed; as a rule, the animals have a preponderance of the dark or a 
preponderance of the light colour. Further experiments now in pro¬ 
gress alone will prove whether it is possible to regulate the inheritance 
by mating an individual which has too much of the light colour with one 
which has too much of the dark, so as to get with a fair amount of cer¬ 
tainty a race which is characterised by an equal distribution of both 
colours. 

We have mentioned this matter to show that fluctuations produce 
nothing new, but are limited to increase or decrease of what is already 
available. The matter is therefore of the greatest importance to all 
breeders of show stock, whose object is not to create anything new, but 
to exaggerate or increase or decrease certain characters which already 
exist. The fact that there are two kinds of variability is often over¬ 
looked by students of Mendel's Principles, and it is therefore essential 
that the difference should be understood. Changes of wider amplitude 
are connected with the acquisition or loss of unit characters. Lesser 
variations (with which the breeder of “pure” stock has to do) are believed 
to be due to the degree of activity -of the units themselves. Once the 
foregoing principles are grasped, the breeder is in a position to study the 
laws which govern the multiplication of extremes. It necessitates a dip 
into Quelelefs famous law of fluctuating variability, to the significance 
of which little importance was attached until quite recent years, and 
which has uow r been the means of clearing up many difficulties in connec¬ 
tion with heredity. 

QueieletV law asserts that “the deviations from the average obey 
the law of probability. They behave as if they were dependent on chance 
only.” To try and explain this simply, we will suppose that 15 h. 2 in. 
is the average height of a certain breed of horses. If a number of speci¬ 
mens are taken haphazard and measured, it will be found that there will 
be a dense crowding of instances around the average of the variety, and 
that on both sides of the mass of the observations there may be a few 
wide deviations. Thus, presuming 15 h. 2 in. to be the average, almost 
all the horses will vary between, say, 15 h. 1 in. and 15 h. 3 in., but there 
may be one or two which will only measure 14 h. 3 in., and one, perhaps, 
which so far exceeds the average as to measure 16 hands high. Now ex¬ 
tremes, whether they be of height, weight, length, size, or some purely 
minor and minute characteristic, are what the breeder for the show-ring 
is desirous of multiplying, hence the value of finding out in the first in¬ 
stance the average dimensions of the point in question in the particular 
breed. Once he gets at the average, subsequent measurements of his 
stock will at once tell him whether they approach the average or are 
deviating in either direction. Whether the~desire is to reduce or sup¬ 
press a character, or whether it be to exaggerate it, accurate measurement. 
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weighing, etc., are the only means by which an exact knowledge can be 
gained of progress towards the desired end, and by which the identity of 
the widely-deviating individuals can be ascertained. 

Once the extreme is identified, the next problem is to bring about its 
multiplication. Certain facts have been proved in this connection. In 
the first place, assuming for the sake of simplicity that the average 
fluctuation of a certain quality in a race is around fifty, rigid selection 
through a number of generations of extreme types can be made to result 
in individuals with as wide a deviation from the average as ninety-nine 
on the increasing side. Further than this it is impossible to go, and a 
race is only kept up to this extreme limit by continual artificial selection 
of widely-deviating individuals. Even selection will not bring about the 
desired result at once, however, because it has been found that the aver¬ 
age of the progeny of extreme types lies between that of the original 
strain and the quality of the chosen parent. Thus, if we are endeavouring 
to increase the height of horses of a bred which averages 15 h. 2 in., and 
we find ourselves in possession of an individual which has deviated in the 
desired direction, and is 16 hands, on breeding from this animal the aver¬ 
age height of his progeny will lie about midway between its own height 
and the average height of the breed—that is to say, a new average of 
15 h. 3 in. will be established. Jn addition to this, fluctuation around 
this new average will follow the same laws as in the previous ease, hence, 
although the majority of individuals will crowd round the new average 
of the strain—15 h. 3 in.—yet the wide deviations may give rise to an 
individual of 16 h. 1 in. If the latter is bred from and is mated with 
the strain, the average will again *be raised to midway between 15 h. 3 in. 
and 16 h. 1 in., with the possibility of corresponding wide deviations. 
Thus, step by step, the height can be increased and extreme types multi¬ 
plied, and the same rules, of course, apply to deviations in the opposite 
direction. Naturally, very wide deviations are extremely rare under 
ordinary conditions oi breeding, and we have used a rather crude illustra¬ 
tion in an endeavour to explain the principle. As a matter of fact, the 
utmost skill of the breeder will be required in many cases to detect the 
slight deviations in desirable directions in definite characters, but he may 
know that once he has identified such he can by breeding from them raise 
the average of his strain in these particulars, and may in addition have 
the good fortune to breed an individual which deviates as widely from the 
new average as did its parents from the old. 

The fact that the average of the progeny when breeding from ex¬ 
treme types is higher than that of the race at large, but lower than that 
of the chosen parent, has no doubt often been a source of disappointment 
to the breeder. Asa matter of fact, however, an animal with a markedly 
exaggerated characteristic of a desirable nature does more good to a breed 
by raising the average of this point than he would if he only became the 
sire of one or two phenomenal individuals in his life, and in future it will 
be unwise to too hastily condemn an animal as a stud failure because he 
or she has failed to become the parent of progeny showing an equally 
wide divergence. The strain is improved by breeding from such, and 
this is a work of greater value to a breed than many more apparent 
benefits. 

We learn, then, that rigid selection of fluctuating individuals is one 
of the chief factors to the multiplication of extreme types, and it is 
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furthermore known that the smallest lapse in this direction will in one 
generation bring the most deviating strain back to the average of the 
variety. Although a type has to be built step by step from generation 
to generation, yet it may come down with a run, so to speak, as it is 
essentially unstable. Once the breeder grasps that unit-characters are 
stable, but their fluctuations are essentially unstable, he will be on a fair 
way to having mastered one of the most important points in connection 
with breeding show stock. This matter is also a key to the necessity 
for in-breeding prize stock, and, furthermore, gives us a clue to one 
of the reasons why the crossing of different strains of the same variety 
is seldom successful. 

Naturally we get a further piece of evidence, if such is needed, of 
the futility of breeding from inferior individuals and trusting to their 
pedigree, and reversion, and what-not, to give us better stock than them¬ 
selves. Another factor in the perpetuation of anomalies is nourishment. 
It has been found in plants, and there is strong reason to believe that the 
same rules apply to animals, that badly-nourished races tend towards re¬ 
version. Tins is not only so with regard to single individuals, but affects 
future generations. Thus, well-nourished parents and well-fed offspring 
■should result in a higher quality of stock than badly-nourished ones, as 
favourable circumstances strengthen variable peculiarities. 

In conclusion, it should be borne in mind that a distint line lias to 
be drawn between the production of progeny and production of high- 
class progeny. The former we know, according to Mendel’s discoveries, 
will always be broadly the same. * In the breeding of winners we are 
dealing with something much more subtle and intangible, and it is only 
by a study of the principles which are believed to influence fluctuating 
variability that a proportion of deviating offspring can be looked for with 
a fair amount of certainty. 


Psspslum Dilatatum s Its Merits. 


The following letters recently appeared in the Journal of Agriculture , 

“I have just read,” writes Mr. B. Harrison, Tweed Itiver, “in the 
Western Australian of December 23rd of the projected relinquishment of 
the timber industry by your company in the Denmark region, where 
* Agricola* savs ‘there are thousands of acres of land of first-class quality, 
consisting of a red loamy formation resting on a clay subsoil/ and ‘your 
company’s line of railway, 29 miles in length, also affords access to 
.additional immense areas of €rown lands of a similarly satisfactory char¬ 
acter.’ I have Tead the article which I have just quoted, with great in¬ 
terest, more especially as I know frirai many years’ experience what im¬ 
mense profits and progress your company could make if it embarked in 
the dairying industry and stock raising, profits from which very few of 
your landowners in Western Australia have but a faint idea. 

“This will be readily apparent to you after the perusal of my circular, 
$ copy of which I enclose, and I also forward you a small sample of seed. 
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I feel confident that the marvellous Paspalum grass would do well in the 
Denmark district, and in conjunction with the dairying industry would 
return greater profits than would ever be possible with the timber in* 
dustry. 

“The Paspalum grass has proved a mine of wealth to the North 
Coast; it grows in all classes of soil, even on barren sand, and preserves 
its verdure through- summer and winter. Any land on which this grass 
is established is worth £10 to £20 per acre, and in this district has 
reached the reserve price of £32 per acre, and the annual rent for Pas¬ 
palum pasture varies from £1 to £1 10s. per acre. 

“A creamery could be erected for £10,000 or £15,000, and if one 
was erected I feel certain that your land would soon be settled with a 
large population of thriving farmers. 

“It is unnecessary to say more on this subject just now, as my cir¬ 
cular and letter will amply prove the truth of my suggestion, which I 
trust you will carefully consider, and in the meantime 1 beg to subscribe 
myself. 

• “P.S.—I would feel pleased if you would kindly send reply, and I 
will give any further information on this subject at any time. Paspalum 
grass is already growing well in several places in Western Australia, and 
Mr. W. C. Grasby, of the Western Mail , says it gives greater promise of 
success than any grass yet introduced into that State.” 

The following letter was written by Mr. Harrison and published in 
the Press on this subject:— 

“Would you kindly permit me to give your readers a little informa¬ 
tion about this celebrated grass which is already growing in many places 
in your State, and which'will, I feel certain, prove of inestimable value to- 
the farmers of Western Australia when they become acquainted with its 
excellent qualities. The great want in your State, judging from all I 
have heard and read, is a good and abundant summer grass, and Pas¬ 
palum is the fodder plant for this purpose. Mr. C. P. Julius, secretary 
of the Dairymen’s Union, Bucca Creek, N.S.W., says in the Agricultural 
(Government) Gazette :—This remarkable plant is quickly coming to the 
forefront as a grass peculiarly adapted to our uncertain climate. Being 
a deep-rooter, its properties as a drought-resister alone proclaim it in¬ 
valuable, and, while throughout the warmer seasons of the year it sur¬ 
passes all other grasses in the rapidity and abundance of its growth, the 
severest of our frosts, although retarding its growth, fails to subdue its 
evergreen state/ It is most efficacious in subduing and preventing 
noxious growth—a great point in its favour in Western Australia par¬ 
ticularly, where the poison plant is so prevalent and proves so injurious 
to stock. The Agricultural Gazette also says:—* A pasture of Paspalum 
generally, thrives so vigorously as to take complete possession of the 

S ound to the extermination of all the other growth/ This is the 
vourite grass with the stock-owners and dairy-farmeTS on the North 
Coast of New South Wales, to whom it has proved a mine of wealth, as 
it is unequalled, not only for its abundant yield and its adaptability to* 
grow well in all classes of country, hut also for its fattening and butter- 
yielding qualities. The Byqpn Bay Butter Factory, which was estab- 
lished hy our farmers about ten years ago, now pays away annually 
about £36>00O per month to its suppliers for cream and pork, and the* 
cowfc fmm which the milk for this factory is obtained are almost ex- 
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ciusively grazed on Paspaium, and very few of them are either hand-fed 
or housed during the winter months. I feel certain if the farmers and 
stoek-raisers of Western Australia were acquainted with the great value 
of this marvellous grass they would not delay in cultivating it extensively,* 
which, once established, remains permanent and enriches the soil in 
which it is grown, and in Western Australia should carry a. bullock per 
one acre and a half. In the Tweed district it carries more than one 
head per acre, but the soil is richer here and the rainfall greater than in 
your State. 1 need not state the ^different varieties of soil in which it 
grows, except to say it thrives best m a moist situation, although it grows* 
well even on the hard bare ridges and soils where other artificial grasses 
would prove a complete failure. The Agricultural Gazette writers also 
say, ‘Our experience goes to prove that Paspaium will grow well and 
yield abundantly on poor soils in dry areas/ Mr. Grasby, writing in the 
MY stem Mail of the (>th January, quoted many instances of its successful 
growth in Western Australia, and he also says that there are local varie¬ 
ties which cause the market gardener some trouble to eradicate. This 
fact alone would prove that this celebrated grass would do well .in many 
places, as similar conditions would suit the cultivated variety. In 
purchasing seed great care should be exercised, as much of that obtained 
from seedsmen is of a very poor quality, and, judging from the cor¬ 
respondence 1 have received from people in the other States, very little,, 
if any, of the seed they have purchased has germinated, thereby caus¬ 
ing dissatisfaction and much loss. At the Hawkesbury College only 
about 2 per cent, of the seed would germinate, although the grass grew 
well. Mr. Jas. King, president of the Tweed River Dairymen's Union,, 
says:—‘Seed that is grown in this (the Tweed) district is generally well 
developed. Indeed, if properly harvested, almost every seed will grow/ 
This should be borne in mind by those desirous of obtaining good seed, 
and would prevent both loss and disappointment. Land laid down 
with Paspaium (after being sown with seed at the rate of 1*5 or 20 lbs. 
per acre) should be worth from £10 to £15 per acre. I noticed in the 
Western Mail that at Wigan there are 3,000 acres of timber felled and 
ready to be burnt off or fired shortly. If this ground was sown with 
Paspaium and a co-operative butter factory erected it would prove an 
object lesson to farmers of Western Australia, who do not appear to 
have an idea of the immense profits to be made from dairy-farming. 
Mr. G. H. Varlev, editor of the Clarence and Richmond Examiner , is well' 
known, and this is what he says of Paspaium in the North:—‘In a 
letter on the North Coast Railway proposition, Mr. G. H. Varley, of 
Grafton, made several references to the virtues of Paspaium dilatatum,. 
which shows what wonderful fodder that grass supplies. Having men¬ 
tioned the preponderance of forest ridge country, he says, “Critics will 
probably suggest that this class of country is of little value for grazing 
dairy cattle. But in this connection they may not understand the- 
wonderful adaptability of Paspaium to this variety of country. It is a- 
wonderful fodder plant. Given a sufficiency of moisture, it will flourish 
in all classes of soil. I have seen it luxuriating in the swamps, with 
water over its crown; in the Big Scrub in its glory; but nowhere have I 
seen it grow with greater luxuriance than on the forest ridges. A few 
years ago the Richmond was threatened by a weed called the Mullum- 
pimby Couch. Cattle fell away on it, and many died. Since the in¬ 
troduction of Paspaium this weed has had notice to quit. As in quality,. 
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so in growth, as compared with other grasses—it is Paspalum first, the 
rest nowhere. It is only the construction of this railway and the throw¬ 
ing open of these reserves which will attract settlement. Under these 
conditions an energetic man, backed up by Paspalum diktatum and 
cows, is almost sure of success. Take the ‘big scrub’ of the Richmond 
as a case in point. Fifteen years ago this magnificant tract of country 
was practically in‘ its primeval state. It was equally provided then, as 
.now, with steam communication to Sydney. No point of it was more 
remote than 15 miles from water carriage. Yet no progress was visible. 
Five years later the railway from Lismore to the Tweed was opened. 
From that day the jungle began to disappear, and to-day the whole face 
►of the country is altered, Paspalum dilatatum being substituted for 
.scrub* and dairy cows for paddvmelons. One butter factory alone, which 
opened with the advent of the railway, has increased its output from one 
ton a month to 350 tons a month. A herd of cows will easily average 
£10 per head per annum. One farmer (resident in the Coramba district) 
published his receipts for one year, which showed a credit balance of 
£600. His area was only 160 acres/ 

“Mr. H. Munsey, of Dundas, NT.S.W., says: ‘Paspalum is the grass 
that has revolutionised the dairying industry on the North Coast. 
Scores of instances can be quoted showing that the capacity of farms has 
been doubled and trebled, and it forms a dense mass of succulent forage. 
Having spent over a month going through farms where this grass has 
been sown, 1 can safely recommend its planting on a large scale. I 
have seen farms where 100 head of dairy cattle have been kept all the 
year round on less than 100 acres of land, giving splendid returns in 
milk and butter. This grass, if enclosed for a short period during the 
autumn, will provide a good supply of feed for the winter. Its value at 
this stage cannot be expressed in thousands of pounds. In conclusion, 
I need only say, as Mr. Jas. King (President of Tweed River Dairymen's 
Union) says, “that to write of the merits of Paspalum would require a 
newspaper."' 

“In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I must apologise for trespassing at such 
length on your valuable space, and I most sincerely hope that, what I 
have written may prove of great benefit and value to the farmers in your 
State, who should not hesitate or delay in bringing about an era of 
prosperity by establishing good and abundant pasture—the first step to¬ 
wards founding dairy factories which have proved such a great boon to 
the settlers in the other States. I will be only too pleased to give any 
further information to anyone, providing they forward stamps for reply, 
.and thanking you in anticipation,—I am, etc., 

“B. HARRISON. 

“Burringbar, Tweed River, N.S.W " 


To establish bull-bailing seems a curious form of charity, but in 1661 a certain 
George Staverton gave the sum of £6 yearly to buy a bull to be baited at Woking* 
ham; enjoining that the flesh, hide, and offal should he sold, and bestowed upon poor 
children “in stockinss of the Welsh, and *hoes ” The bull was halted until l®, but 
that dato it has been put to death In a m ore merciful manner, and the meat 
giveato thepOor. 
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The Preservation of Fresh Fruit . 

In a recent issue of the Bulletin de VOffice du Gourernement General der 
VAlgerie appears an article on the preservation of fresh fruit on long 
journeys. Accounts are given of experiments that have recently been 
conducted, and from them it appears that peat or turf has been found to 
be. eminently suitable as a. means of preserving fresh fruit. 

The attention of hygienists lias been atracted to this substance by 
reason of its sterilising properties, constituting, as it does, a medium un¬ 
favourable to the development of bacteria. The existence of such 
qualities will secure for peat a large sphere of usefulness. 

It is, however, in the preservation of fresh fruit that this substance 
will he more particularly used. Experience has shown, it is said, that it 
is superior to every other substance for the preservation of vegetables 
and fruit, which have to survive long voyages. 

Among other experiments, it is mentioned that, at the beginning of 
last year, eleven packages of about eleven pounds, containing oranges, 
mandarines, and lemons, were sent by parcels post from Palermo, in 
Sicily, to Togo, a German Colony in Africa. Fruit were sent in reed 
baskets, parked in fruit paper and peat. Envelopes of silk paper were 
used to keep the fruit humid. Each parcel contained eight oranges 
or twelve mandarines. There being no direct communication by sea 
between Mediterranean countries and Togo, the consignment had to 
travel via Hamburg. At Togo the parcels were kept awhile before being 
forwarded to their final destination—a town in the interior of the Colony, 
at a distance of over 230 miles from the -coast. 

The. packages that arrived in the soundest condition were those 
which were considered most liable to damage, and which were only pro¬ 
tected by a rough covering of interwoven reeds. It was observed that 
the fruit enclosed in boxes covered with tinplate as a rule showed traces 
of moisture. 

Out of 45 fully ripe oranges packed at Palermo, 41 arrived at their 
destination in a perfect state of preservation, after a voyage of 55 days. 
The mandarines, generally speaking, also kept well. 

The same method of packing was tried in the transport of young 
trees. The great difficulty was to keep them humid whilst protecting 
them against moisture. The attempt had been made several times with¬ 
out success to import plants from nurseries in Egypt. By using peat, 
however, success was ensured. So satisfactory were the results obtained, 
that it is proposed to import orange trees into German East Africa from 
French possessions. 

These experiments, it is observed, have shown clearly that peat is 
an invaluable means of preservation in the packing of fresh fruit. Ex¬ 
porters of fruit will be able, by the use of this substance, to purchase 
when prices are at their lowest, and keep their fruit until sufficient 
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•quantities are obtained to make large consignments; and the employment 
of the new preservative will permit, in the same way, of fruit being 
gathered and kept for consignment in large quantities to local markets. 

Mr. Melmoth G. Kelly, the Acting Conservator of Forests, after 
•careful investigation, is of opinion that, provided the fruit was properly 
picked and handled, well sweated, and carefully packed, there appears to 
be nothing very extraordinary in the test described. The loss was just 
under ten per cent., which Despeissis states is the average loss for curing 
and long keeping. 


The Progress of Agriculture! 

Organisation in Grant Britain. 

Some evidence of the strides which the Agricultural Organisation Society 
^(England) is making in its endeavours to instil into the farming popula¬ 
tion of Britain the principles of co-operation and the necessity for prac¬ 
tical combination if England is to fight the foreign producer in her own 
markets, is contained in the latest Report of the Society to hand, for 
the eighteen months ended 30th June, 1906. 

At the annual public meeting of the Society for 1906, the Most Hon. 
the Marquess of Zetland, K.T., who presided, remarked, in the course 
of his address, upon the position of a British farmer acting entirely on 
his own account, and without co-operation with his neighbours. On one 
side of him they saw manufacturers, tradesmen, and others, all of them 
only too anxious to supply him with those articles which are essential 
for the management of his farm at the highest prices that they could 
induce him to give for them. On the other side of him again they saw 
tradesmen and others of different kinds, one and all of them equally 
anxious to take off his hands the fruits of his industry, at the lowest 
possible prices they could induce him to accept. Speaking in a some¬ 
what figurative manner, be thought they might compare such a farmer 
to a unit between two opposing forces, each of those forces desiring to 
•obtain a profit for themselves, but neither of those forces appearing to 
be too solicitous as to the welfare of the individual on whose industry 
they desired to thrive. 

Continuing, the Chairman said he thought it stood to reason that a 
group of farmers acting together, cultivating for their mutual advantage, 
and sending, say, for example, one large order to the manufacturer for 
such articles as they required for working their farms, would be in a 
"better position to make a good bargain for themselves than if they each 
of them made their own purchases, especially ifthose purchases were 
made from the shopkeepers instead of going direct to the manufacturer. 

Speaking at the 1905 Annual Public Meeting, the President of the 
Society, Mr. R, A. Yefburgh* M.P., well expressed the position of the 
farmer who does not adopt co-operative principles by remarking that 
the farmer buys retail and sells wholesale. The Society wanted to re¬ 
verse that process, be continued; they wanted the farmer to buy whole¬ 
sale and sell Tdtail: broadly that was what they were aiming at They 
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did not want to decrease the character of the yield of the produce, but 
they wanted to make the land more productive and the produce still 
better in quality, for they maintained that English produce was the 
best of all. The system of co-operation was a very difficult one to bring 
home to men's minds. In interfering with the past one had to go very 
slowly and carefully. Of all forms of co-operation the easiest to deal 
with was that for the purchase of requisites, and, therefore, it was easy 
to understand that, in the steady growth of their organisation, by far the 
larger number of societies was engaged in purchasing farmers' requisites, 
seeds, manures and things of that character. He did not wish to weary 
the meeting with details, but he could sav generally that great savings 
had been effected by purchasing in combination. The Secretary of the 
Eastern Counties Fanners’ Co-operative Association, which consisted 
principally of large farmers, reported they had obtained a reduction on 
various things of from 10 to 50 per cent. He could go through a long 
list of societies, all of which had effected similar savings upon their pur¬ 
chases for the year. But there was another form of saving to his mind 
even more important than the saving in price, viz., the enormous* saving 
to the farmer in the fact that by this system he got what he really wanted 
to purchase; he got a guaranteed article of the best quality. Under pre¬ 
sent circumstances a farmer often bought an article which was very 
different from w r hat it purported to be. One result of this advantage 
of combination was that the farmer would get, a better yield, whether 
in the case of crop-producing or stock that w r as to be put upon the market. 
Co-operation for the sale of produce was a much more difficult matter. 
It had to be approached with the greatest possible care. Experience 
had shown that it was wise to commence from the very bottom, to 
organise small societies, so that they might grow and combine and co¬ 
ordinate with other societies, and in time be able to sell a large amount 
of the goods they produce. To attempt to start with a very large society 
was, in their opinion, and in the opinion of those who knew the subject 
thoroughly, the certain way to court failure. They had to organise the 
producer before they organised the distributor; to reverse that process was 
a mistake. Co-operation was not an easy matter to grasp, and sound 
principles must be laid down before they attempted to grapple with the 
more difficult problems. Men must first he accustomed to deal with the 
easier methods, and therefore they must not attempt in the first place 
to deal with the sale of produce. 

Continuing, the President said that with regard to dairy fanners 
they had a society which had been selling large quantities of whole milk 
in London, the Eastern Counties Dairy Farmers' Co-operative Society, 
whose turnover last year was no less than £27,084. The Secretary of that 
society reported that milk, which at the time of its formation sold for 
Is. 7d. per barn gallon in the winter months and Is. 2d. in the summer 
months, would now fetch as much as Is. 8d. and Is. 4d. 

The Newark Dairy Society and the Vicar's Farm Society had been 
sterilising milk and selling it in bottles with great success. A Lancashire 
society had been crushing oats for its members, and 2d. more per bushel 
was obtained from them than the ordinary market price. The Framling- 
Txam Co-operative Society had sold half a million eggs, and the price to 
the producer was about 25 per cent, better than he had previously ob¬ 
tained. With regard to fruit, the Evesham Growers' Association had 
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established a central depot and had disposed of 1,000 tons of fruit and! 
vegetables‘at prices very satisfactory to the producers. 

Mr. Yerburgh drew attention, in a speech at the Annual General 
Meeting in 1905, to the fact that a society in Gloucestershire had found 
it; possible to start an auction mart. The farmers there are now buying 
and selling cattle on their own account, and the profits that hitherto went 
to the auctioneer are now reserved for the farmers themselves. 

An idea of the rapid growth of the Agricultural Organisation Society 
may be gained from the fact that, in 1903, there were 73 affiliated 
societies, and that, in 1901, the number had increased to 103, and,* in 
1905, stood at 113. The membership bad grown from 4,500 to 6,500. 
The turnover of the societies had increased from £55,000 to £150,000. 

13,1 1904 only 18 counties were touched: in 1905 societies had arisen in 15 
further counties—33 in all. Experience has shown that when one society 
is formed, and carried on as these societies are carried on, with business 
aptitude, and has proved itself to he a benefit to the farmers, other 
societies are rapidly formed in the district. The formation of one' 
society thus means that other societies in the same county rapidly spring 
into existence. 

How these societies prosper and what they can do is seen in the 
case of the little society at Beckford' Four years ago it started with 
a membership of fifteen and a turnover of £536, and a profit was made of 
£7 7s. At the end of two years the membership had increased to Iwentv- 
one, the turnover to £1.74N. and the profit to £23. They had been faced 
with trade difficulties, and the profit was made after cutting everything 
down to the very lowest. In Ihe third year, while only increasing their 
membership by one. the turnover readied £2.573. and the profit was £80. 
The capital was only £18, and a reserve fund of £30 had been created,, 
and a bonus of 24 per rent, bad been distributed to the members. 

One argument advanced against the success of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society is that its principles are only applicable to the case 
of the small farmer. The Ipswich Society, the President points out, is,, 
however, a practical refutation of that suggestion. A considerable pro¬ 
portion of the farmers joining that society are what are known as large 
farmers, one member of the society farming no less than 4,000 acres. In 
view of the interest displayed by men in that position, it is evident that 
the co-operative movement is applicable also to the large farmer. 

As regards the future of the society, the President continued, they 
had to obtain the cordial co-operation of everybody, and the support of all 
opinions. He had observed during his study of co-operation that, when 
farmers get into the habit of combining together, their interest is 
quickened ; they look beyond their own immediate surroundings, and they 
begin to recognise that something is to be said for education in scientific 
agricultural methods. Shortly, then, co-operation is an invaluable pre¬ 
lude to the advancement of agricultural education. If they would get 
hold of that fact, then they could with confidence go to that very large 
body of men who do not understand co-operation at alh and point it out 
to them. A gentleman who had a wide knowledge of this subject and 
who was interested in .agricultural education had nut it to him and wished 
to consult Mr. Harris on the point, that it might be possible and after all 
advantageous to start co-operation first,, and then go with education 
afterwards. 
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Hon . Wm F. Clayton . 

LATE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 

I>. the Journal have been published portraits and short records of Mr. 
Edward Kyley, Mr. V. A. E. Johnstone, M.L.A., Hon. H. D. Winter, 
M.L.A., former Ministers of Agriculture, and to-day we have the pleasure 
of dealing similarly with the Hon. W. F. Clayton, M.L.A., the fourth 
Minister of Agriculture since the Ministry of Agriculture was instituted 
in 1807. 

Air. Clayton was born and educated in London; he came to the 
Colony in 1876 and took employment under Sir Liege Ilulett. In 1878, 
in partnership with Mr. C. Ashwell, a farm was acquired and arrowroot 
and mealies were cultivated. Among the mealies were planted a few 
tea.trees, and, as the seed became available, a tea plantation was begun. 
"Tinier that class of crop lie has to-day a large area. Later, in connection 
with his cousin Mr. G. A. Clayton, he started the Glenwood tea estate. 
After dissolution of the partnership the estate was sold to Messrs. J. L. 
Ilulett & Sons, Ltd. Also, with Air. Ash well, lie opened out the Fawsley 
Park estate, and on dissolving the partnership retained the original 
estate, ‘‘Island Farm/* where he still resides. The new plantation was 
taken over by Mr. Ashwell. “Island Farm” is well planted with eucalypti, 
casuurina, etc., a cypress avenue being particularly beautiful. There are 
large orchards of citrus and other fruit trees. From the house there is 
a line view of the Cmvoli Valley and the river from which it takes its 
name. Up the valley was the scene of the lighting with Alesseni. Alto¬ 
gether Air. Clayton has been engaged in agriculture for years. 

Almost since his arrival in the Colony he lias been associated with 
politics. In 1001 he was elected to the Legislative Assembly, and in 
11)03 became Minister of Agriculture. Among the more prominent 
feature#of his Ministerial work may be mentioned the following:— 

Optying out of the Gedara Experiment Farm from its second year. 

Erection and opening of Cedara School of Agriculture. 

Starting o^st-ud stock at Cedara. 

Obtaining |ftroperation of neighbouring Colonies with regard to de¬ 
struction of loc«^. 

Passing of Plants' Diseases Act. Burrweed Amending Act, East 
Coast Fever Act, Scab Amendment, Agricultural Development Act, etc. 

Instituted the Land Board; opened up Winterton—30 settlers; 
opened up land in Zulu land—some 170 farms allotted, and concluded 
arrangements for central sugar mill. Arranged for curing tobacco at 
Weenen. Arranged for Natal exhibits to South African Produce Exhibi¬ 
tion now being held. 

Held East Coast Fever in check until the rebellion caused quaran¬ 
tine regulations to be broken through. 
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On retiring with the Smythe Ministry in November, 1906, Mr. 
Clayton was presented with an address from the Staff warmly acknow¬ 
ledging the cordial relations which had existed during his tenure of 
office. 

The following article on the beginning of the tea industry in Natal 
was contributed by Mr. Clayton to the Journal in May, 1898:— 

"OIUGIN OF THE TEA INDTTSTPY/’ 

As March, 1898, may be called the coining-of-age of the Tea Industry 
in Natal, it is not inappropriate that a few words should find a place in 
the columns of the Agricultural Journal of the Colony regarding its past 
history, its development or growth, its prospects, and the modus opcrandi 
by which the manufactured article is produced. 

I call it the “coming-of-age,” because it was in March, 1877, that the 
seed was landed from which, practically, all the tea estates in the Colony 
have had their beginning. Not that the first plants of all were grown 
from this seed—for, I believe, that somewhere in the forties these were 
introduced from Kew bv the late Mr. riant, and located at the Upper 
Tongaat. Later on, too, the late Mr.dieo. Jackson, of Greenwood Park, 
grew a little lea of the China variety, and, I believe, sold a small tumidity, 
but one can hardly call it a commercial venture. 

Still, 1 suppose, these experiments served to establish the fact that 
the plant would thrive in the climate, and the larger and more important 
consideration as to whether it would grow to pay was left for others others 
to solve. 

It is, I believe, generally admitted that, to he a success, a colonist 
must he a man of resource. Failure in one enterprise must not mean 
•extinction, but renewed energy in a more promising direction. Olio has 
only to look at the prominent public men of Natal to find abundant evi¬ 
dence of this. Merchant becoming farmer, storekeeper becoming lawyer, 
and so forth; the moral being that the true colonist is a man of parts and 
not likely to be beaten. Thus it has come to pass that as one industry 
has failed another has sprung up phoenix-like from its ruins. I make 
bold to say that, had not the coffee enterprise proved so disastrously short¬ 
lived in Natal, the heading of this article would not have been written. 
But, alas! King Coffee died, and though Queen Tea came to take his place 
there are many who liked the old chap best. # 

It was, I think, early in 1876, that, through the instrumentality of 
the Lower Tugela Division Planters* Association, under Ihe chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. Hulett, the Government consented to defray the cost of trans¬ 
port of seed from Calcutta to Natal. The late Mr. James Brickhill, of 
the Natal Bank, was enthusiastic regarding the venture, and, what was 
more to the purpose, was able to render valuable assistance. Possessing 
friends at Calcutta, he requested them to procure seed of good jat or 
quality, and these, planted in boxes, were placed on board the Indian 
immigration ship “TTmvoti/* carefully watched, watered, etc., by Captain 
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Reeves, and eventually reached the wharf in capital order—most boxes 
having a few young plants already springing into leaf. 

I was at Kearsnev when the seed arrived there, and (tan quite vividly 
recollect the excitement and curiosity exhibited when it was handed over 
by Air. J. Al. Cooke (now of Goodricke, Laughton & Cooke), then a 
planter, who had kindly endured the discomforts of a wagon trip to 
Durban to secure proper care for the treasured seed. 

Next came the distribution among the various planters, in proportion 
to their varied subscriptions to cost, and then placing of the seeds in 
nurseries. Messrs. Hulett and W. B. Lyle, sen., appear to have been the 
only two who “went into the thing" on business lines. Naturally, after 
so long a journey through the tropics, in a sailing vessel, even with the 
greatest care, a large quantity failed to germinate: but Mr. Hulett. the 
most successful, managed to rear and establish in his first field .about 
1,200 healthy plants, in 1N«N. These, by tin* way, are there 1 to-day, as 
flourishing as ever. And now ensued a period of waiting, for all con¬ 
cerned, until the voting trees yielded seed to extend operations, I hey be¬ 
ing meanwhile carefully tended and cultivated, but not pruned—seed, not 
leaf, being the desideratum. 

Gradually the acreage grew, and at last the time came when “pluek- 
ing ,? could commence. in 1S81-2 the first “erop" was manufactured, 
reaching the vast total of 545lt>s., the whole of which was purchased by 
-Mr. R. Jameson, to whom thus belongs the credit of first introducing the 
product to the consumer. The introduction was a success, and the 
youthful debutante speedily became popular. 

Looking back, after a lapse of twenty years, when the aim is to get 
rid of as much blossom as possible at pruning time, in order to reduce to 
a minimum the quantity of seed drawing upon the resources of the tree 
during the flushing season, it seems almost ludicrous to remember how 
valuable it was then. The writer well remembers being allowed, as a 
favour, to gather, or glean, the fallen seeds from under the trees, obtain¬ 
ing, perhaps, A to 1 per cent, of plants therefrom. This will show that 
the enterprise was necessarily very slow of development at the onset; be 
it recollected also that the pioneers, with the exception of Air. Brickhill, 
who made it his hobby, were men who had just been exceedingly hard hit 
by the failure of coffee, just when they had put all their capital into 
plantation and machinery. It speaks well for the energy and resource, 
before alluded to, of these men that they were able to carry their enter¬ 
prise through to a successful issue. 

Before seed was available for distribution, there were others who 
realised the possibilities lying ahead, and the writer and Messrs. Robbins 
and Ritchie, of TTmhlali, commenced to plant as soon as possible, followed 
shortly by Messrs. Hindson, Balcomb, Thring, Peachey, and others; so 
that, in about ten years from, the raising of the first plants, nearly 1.000 
acres have been planted, all derived from the small shipment by the 
“ITmvoti” 



Plate I. 

TOMATO ROT. 

i Tomato attacked by Tomato Rot. 

2. Tomato collapsed from attack of Rot. 

3. The fungus plant causing Tomato Rot, highly magnified. 

4. A stalk of the fungus plant carrying a spore or seed, highly magnified 

(after Galloway), 
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Office of the Oovermnent Entomologist, 

(5) Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

Dear Sir,— 

The specimens of To¬ 
mato plants and fruits 
accompanying your let¬ 
ter of the 12th instant, 
provided quite a collec¬ 
tion of insect and fungus 
pests. 

T do not suppose, for a 
moment, that the interest 
these were to me will 
of much consolation to 
but that you must forgive, 
insomuch that those tilings 
j which particularly interest me 
'Q) j are usually troublesome to you 

as a farmer. 

However, 1 will endeavour to make 
-amends by describing to you the 
development of the fungi and the life 
cycle of the insects affecting your plants, 
<and then enumerating the methods to be adopted for their prevention, 
*or, where already present and doing mischief, the treatment to be 
followed out for their suppression. 



TOMATO EOT. 

(Plate I., Figs. 1—4.) 

The specimen fruit which you send is suffering from the attack of 
the Tomato Rot (Macrosporium tomato )— to give it the name by which it 
:is known to science. This fungus disease makes its appearance* as a rule 
at the apex or flower-end of the fruit, when from one-half to two-thirds 
full grown. This spot is susceptible to attack because it affords the 
anost sheltered situation upon the surface of the Tomato, for the pro¬ 
pagation of the spores or seed of the fungus-plant (Plate I., Fig. 4), 
which give rise to the disease. 

This fungus is a wound parasite, and the malady may appear on any 
part of the fruit where the skin is cracked or even minutely punctured. 

Whilst the berry is most frequently attacked, the disease is some- 
* times present upon the stem and leaves. 
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The first warning of the trouble is a small, black spot, which starts 
either round the remains of the style, or a little to one side of it. This,, 
whilst rapidly increasing in size, still retains its original and more or 
less circular outline, as shown in Fig. 1, Plate 1. The dark-coloured 
roots of the fungus develop rapidly in the tissues, and, as the cells are 1 
destroyed, the diseased area first sinks a little below the surrounding and 
healthy surface. As the disease progresses, the tissues of the tomato 
collapse, the top of the fruit becoming much flattened, because the fungus- 
generally extends squarely across the berry, from side to side, as shown: 
in Fig. )l ? Plate I. 

In the latter stages of the disease, the surface of the fruit assumes a 
Hack, velvety appearance; and, finally, the entire fruit becomes shrivelled' 
and dried up. The velvety clothing of the diseased area is due to the- 
growtli and fruiting of the fungus parasite, which sends out innumer¬ 
able shoots of microscopic size, similar to those shown in Fig. 3, Plate I. 
At the apex of each of these shoots compound spores develop, and one of 
these is shown, very greatly enlarged, in Fig. 4 of the same plate. These 
spores part from the stems to which they are attached with remarkable 
ease, and are blown about in millions, settling upon the plants, and caus¬ 
ing fresh outbreaks of disease. 

The warm, moist weather experienced during the present summer 
has furnished ideal conditions for the development and rapid spread of 
the disease. 

TREATMENT. 

Before telling you anything about the measures of control to be' 
adopted, I must first of all remind you that “Prevention is better than 
cure,” an old adage particularly applicable to this case and, in fact, to- 
all plant diseases of fungus origin. 

Professor Bailey, in discussing Tomato Rot, says: “The small cherry 
and plum varieties are not attacked, and the old angular sorts are com¬ 
paratively free. Training of the vines so as to admit of plenty of light 
is also useful.” 

Given suitable soil conditions, the great point to be observed is to- 
train the vines to stakes, pruning them lightly so that plenty of light and! 
air may be admitted. Plants so trained and pruned do not favour the- 
development of the fungus as much as those which are neglected and al¬ 
lowed to run along the ground, and for this simple reason; by the ad¬ 
mission of light and Ihe free circulation of air among the plants, they dry 
olf more quickly after rain or heavy dew, and thus the conditions neces¬ 
sary for the development of the disease are rapidly eliminated. Further¬ 
more, should plants become infected, they will admit of ready and more* 
thorough treatment. 

When spraying is resorted to, Bordeaux Mixture should be the agent* 
employed, applications being made at intervals of a week or ten day?*, 
until no further infection is feared. Generally speaking, in spraying 
tomatoes, it is advisable to combine with this fungicide some in?ecticidt^ 
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such as Paris Green or Arsenate of Lead, and thus meet the attack of 
any chewing insects which may be present. 

If your varieties are at all susceptible to this disease you will find 
that repeated sprayings with either Bordeaux Mixture or Ammoniacal 
Carbonate of Copper as a preventative will resolve itself into a very 
paying proposition. 

Soil conditions have an important bearing upon the successful cul¬ 
ture of tomatoes, more especially as regards their susceptibility to diseases! 
of fungus or bacterial origin, and their resistance to such. 

The heavy use of stable manure* so that the soil contains fertilising 
matter in excess of the demands of the plant, especially if in a state of 
active decomposition, greatly aggravates disease, and tomato plants are 
more subject to blights on an ill-drained soil than most other plants. 


TOMATO LEAF BLIGHT. 


You will have noticed that one of the plants which you sent me, be¬ 
sides being infested with the bug to which you draw my attention, is 
suffering from a disease somewhat similar in appearance to the Potato 
Blight (Macrosporium solani) with which you are so familiar. This is 
the Leaf Blight of the tomato, and is frequently met with here in Natal. 
The specimen which you jubmit very clearly shows the effect and appear¬ 
ance of the disease. Brown, felted spots appear on the under side of 
the leaves, as the first manifestation of the disease. These, of irregular 
size and appearance, gradually spread, whilst, at the same time, cor¬ 
responding areas on the upper side of the leaves assume a yellowish 
colour. 

As the disease progresses, the affected parts become dark brown to 
nearly black in colour, and the finale is seen in the complete shrivelling 
and drying up of the foliage, so that nothing but the naked stems of 
the plants are left. 

This effect is due to the breaking down and destruction of the 
cellular tissue of the leaf by the mycelium or root system of the fungus, 
which has nourished itself thereupon. 

The spots owe their origin, in the first place, to the germination or 
growth ol a single seed or spore of the fungus, the root of which pene¬ 
trates into the leaf through one of the numerous air-pores; and, long be¬ 
fore they have become of any remarkable size, each fungus plant, which 
has so arisen a6 a parasite upon the foliage, is producing countless spores. 


through whose agency the infection is spread further afield. 

Blackish stripes are often present on the stems of the diseased 


plants. 


TREATMENT. 


You should endeavour to prevent the appearance of this blight by 
frequent application of Bordeaux Mixture or the Ammonical Copper 
Carbonate solution. You are well acquainted with the preparation of 
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Plate II. 

TOMATO WORM, 
i. Tomato Worm attacking fruit. 

4 . Eggs of Tomato-worm Moth (a) "Viewed from above; (b) Side view 

(highly magnified). 

Full grown caterpillar (natural size). 

4* Chrysalis or pupa in earthen cell or cocoon (natural size). 

5. Adult moth (natural size). 
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Eordeaux Mixture, but you may not be so familiar with the Copper 
Carbonate spray, so 1 am giving you the recipe here. 


Copper Carbonate. 5 ozs. 

Ammonia (Strongest Liquid) . 3 pints. 

Water. 50 galls. 


Mix the Carbonate of Copper into a paste with a little water. Add 
the Ammonia, and pour the resulting blue liquid into fifty gallons of 
water. 

This is, as you see, a much more easily prepared spray than 
Bordeaux Mixture, but 1 myself much prefer to work with the latter. 

Up to the present, 1 have been discussing the fungus troubles of 
your plants, and, although I have only mentioned two of these, you 
must not imagine that these are the only diseases affecting the tomato, 
as there are a number of others, including two of a bacterial nature, 
which are capable of doing serious injury. However, as I have not yet 
met with either of them in Natel, no object will be gained by discussing 
them here. 

TOMATO INSECTS. 

We now come to the insects attacking the tomatoes, and of these 
you furnish two examples on the giants you send. 

TOMATO WORM. 
lleliothis armigera . 

(Plate 11., Figs. 1—5.) 

The caterpillar you observed eating into the fruit of the tomato is 
shown in Plate 11., Fig. 3. It is from one to one and a half inches in 
length, pale green or dark brown in colour, and characterised by stripes 
of a darker colour running the full length of the body. This is the 
larval form of a moth {lleliothis armigera ), an insect notorious for the 
damage which it does to cotton in America, where it is known as the 
Cotton Boll-worm, and under which soubriquet it goes the world over. Its 
host-plants are many, and, besides being quite common on the tomato, 
it will be familiar to you as the Striped Beard-grub of the mealie (of 
which pest you sent specimens last year). 

Plate II. illustrates th3 various stages of the insect, from the egg 
to the adult. Fig. 2a shows the aspect of the egg when viewed from 
.above, and 2b is a side view of same. These eggs are laid by the adult 
moth on the leaves of :he host plant, and in the course of a few days 
-hatch small caterpillars, which grow to the size of that shown in Fig. 3. 
It is during this stage of development that it is so injurious, and it is 
seen eating into a tomato in Fig. 1. On reaching full growth it enters 
the ground, there pupates in an earthem cell or cocoon (Fig. 4), and from 
this chrysalis ultimately emerges the moth shown in Fig. 5. 

TREATMENT. 

The latest experiments, carried out under the direction of Mr. C. P. 
tounsbury, Government Entomologist of Cape Colony, go to show that 
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the use of Arsenate of Lead has been attended with the most success 
when directed against the larvae in the fruit. This is, as the name implies,, 
an arsenical poison, but no danger of burning the foliage—as is the ease 
when free arsenic is employed—may be feared. It should be applied at the 
rate of three pounds to fifty gallons of water, and I would recommend 
that Swift’s brand be used. This is a most desirable insecticide and one 
which I would like to see more generally in use for plant-eating insects, 
such as caterpillars, beetles, etc. Paris Green may also be applied, but, 
upon the whole, it is preferable to use the Arsenate of Lead. 

TIP WILTING BUG. 

The second insect pest is a plant-bug. A troublesome and ever- 
spreading weed, the tree tobacco, probably Solanium gigantium , is well 
known to children about Maritzburg as the “bug plant.” This because 
this species of bug breeds upon it in enormous colonies. Indeed, the 
bugs are so numerous that they completely clothe the succulent 
stems for 20-30 inches. The creature, despite its abundance, does not 
seem to.suffer from any natural enemies, nor does it harm this host par¬ 
ticularly. It has always seemed remarkable, during the several years 
that this creature has been under casual observation, that it had not 
taken to cultivated plants. Lately, however, attention has been drawn 
to it several times, upon both tomato and ehilie plants. In both in¬ 
stances the bugs damaged the plants, and were particularly mischievous 
in their effects upon the latter. What renders the observation more 
remarkable is that, in the ease where the chilies were suffering so 
severely, they were entirely surrounded bv tomatoes, which were free—an 
indication of the preference of the insect for chilies over tomatoes. 

TREATMENT. 

Hand-picking is the most practicable method of dealing with this 
pest. It should be done in the early morning, when the insects are 
lethargic in their movements, and may easily be caught. Quite the' 
simplest method of killing the bugs is to provide a tin partly filled with 
water, on the surface of which a film of paraffin or some other oil is 
floated. When dropped into this, the oil enters through the several 
breathing holes or stigmata of the body, and kills the insects readily. 
Whilst hand-picking the insects, a good look-out should be kept for their 
eggs. These are laid in dusters, upon the under surface of the leaves,, 
and much resemble a group of small, dark-brown, glass beads. The 
leaves carrying the eggs should be picked off and dropped into the tin, 
along with the bugs. 

I think that I have now given you all the information which you 
require, and conclude with the assurance to you that it is always a 
pleasure to advise you on these matters, as far as lies in my power.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ALBERT KELLY. 
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Co-Operative Banks for Agriculture, 

A\ rriiocT credit, business relations are practically non-existent. Credit 
is the* bond that holds together the whole fabric of modern trade and 
industry, and renders possible business enterprises on every scale of 
magnitude. Unfortunately, however, whilst the man in town is able 
to command credit much or little according to circumstances, he of the 
soil is handicapped by force of circumstances from participating in that 
help to enterprise and successful business. 

The chief difficulty that has had to be overcome in organising some 
suitable credit system for the agriculturist, has been the fact that short 
credit, which is so largely the rule in ordinary business relations, is of 
little or no use to the farmer. The farmer, from the very nature of 
his business, requires extended credit; and money obtained 'for long 
periods from the ordinary banks is too dear for the farmer's requirements, 
in addition, he is, ordinarily, not in a position to command credit: he 
has nothing to offer as security such as a banker would be willing to 
recognise. 

finalising the position of the farmer in this respect, several success¬ 
ful attempts have been made to ameliorate conditions and provide credit 
on easy terms by the establishment of various forms of agricultural 
banks. Raiffeisen led the way, and he is justly regarded as the father 
ol the movement. Others have followed—some adopting the Raiffeisen 
principle, others instituting schemes of their own, according to the needs 
of their respective countries. In England, Mr. Henry Wolff may be 
regarded as the leading authority on all matters connected with agri¬ 
cultural credit; and his book on agricultural banks is the leading work on 
the subject. A pamphlet by him, entitled “Co-operative Banks for 
Agriculture," has recently been issued by the Agricultural Organisation 
Society of Great Britain. In the direct, pithy style that characterises 
it throughout, it sums up m a few words the position of the agriculturist 
in regard to credit. “Agriculture, both small and great," says Mr. 
Wolff, “though plainly requiring working capital, such as credit can 
supply, is not in the same advantageous position as other callings to 
command credit—in the first place because it turns over its money 
very slowly, and accordingly requires its credit for very much longer than 
what ordinary dealers in money like to part with it for; and, next, be¬ 
cause the method of agriculture are distinct from those of all other 
callings, and the security which agriculture has to offer, though ample in 
itself, is not such as a commercial banker could readily appreciate and 
honour." 

Continuing, Mr. Wolff draws attention to the advantages of the co¬ 
operative credit system. Co-operative credit on a share basis, he says, 
has this advantage, that it can be applied anywhere. Unlimited liability,. 
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which is the mainspring of the Kaiffeisen system, is not a suitable form 
for carrying on any considerable business, being applicable only to very 
restricted areas and small purposes, under restraints which in. a larger 
sphere would become hampering. 

On the other hand, unlimited liability banks render it possible to 
reach lower levels of poverty and distriess, in addition to their educating 
and character-forming influence. 

But without funds, Mr. Wolf says, “even the most excellent machin¬ 
ery would be useless/' Continuing, he says: “Funds, evidently, there 
must be. But 1 am a little troubled at finding you rather habitually 
seeking for them in quarters to which one would think that our boasted 
British self-reliance won id turn only after discomfiture elsewhere. You 
ask for private patrons' largess, for Government subventions, for ad¬ 
vances—appealed fer under cover of foreign precedents, which are, in 
truth, no precedents at all—from the Savings Bank. But why should 
you go down on your knees at all to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
begging him for favours, when you have absolutely the same facilities 
for obtaining savings bank money within your own reach? It is like 
a child crying to its nurse in the next- room for milk which is actually 
placed before it on the table. Why is it necessary that the savings de¬ 
posits that you want should laboriously circulate through the coffers of 
the National Debt Commissioners before reaching you—which, by such 
■circuitous route they never will? Y r ou have better opportunities for col¬ 
lecting that money at your command than the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and your own interest, as well as the task which you have set 
yourselves of raising your people, at any rate, materially, demand that you 
should use them, and promote thrift. Mr. Gladstone has frankly owned, 
After he had carried his point, that in introducing his two Savings Banks 
Bills, which, as Acts, secure to the Chancellor of the Exchequer the full 
disposal of all savings bank money, he was pursuing an officially selfish 
object—about which he was afraid to be questioned, lest it should be 
revealed—namely, to give the Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘a strong 
financial arm/ and to make him ‘independent of the money market/ 
That is precisely what you want. You want the money. Why not col¬ 
lect it ? You have greater advantages than the Exchequer. You know 
your, people, and are known of them, and trusted by them as being men 
of their own choice. 

THE SECKET OF SAYINGS BANK SUCCESS 

is, as the Nestor of the great trustee bank of Glasgow, Mr. Meikle, has 
deposed, ‘facilities.* 7 Being on the spot, you are in a better position than 
the Government Savings Bank to provide such. You know what are 
the most convenient hours, the most appreciated methods. You can 
send found collectors to snatch up pennies as they come in, emptying the 
stocking and the (drawer, and as Schulze Delitzsch said, that it was your 
duty to do, sweeping the district hare for your benefit of all its spare 
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cash. Having more remunerate employment for your money, you can 
yourselves pay a higher rale of interest. You do not seem to have any 
idea what a marvellous gift co-operative banks have of ingratiating them¬ 
selves with local people as savings banks. But that is what forcibly 
strikes everyone who visits them abroad. Therefore Lord Avebury was 
quite right when, in 1887, he recommended them to the House of Com¬ 
mons as model receptacles for savings. You may observe it at their very 
fir>( start, in their most feeble infancy. In Cyprus a friend of mine has 
started fourteen village banks, as nearly Raiffeisen as he could make 
them under adverse circumstances, in as many wretchedly poor villages. 

i til in one year their savings deposits averaged £200 per bank. The 
collective amount represented more depositors, and totalled up to a 
higher figure than all that the far more pretentious Government Savings 
Bank, working over the whole island; could boast of after five or six years 
of its existence. In India the same Registrar, under the Act x>f 1904, 
who about a year ago advised me that among the wretchedly poor ravats 
of his Presidency savings deposits were absolutely out of the question, 
now states in his last annual report that savings deposits arc coming in 
nicely, that the members of his banks have bound themselves by rule to 
deposit each year so much for every rupee rent paid, or for every plough 
employed. Tf this continues,’ so he adds, ‘and there is every prospect 
that it will, the problem of financing these banks will settle itself.’ Let 
me tell you of Germany. The great 'Imperial Union’ of agricultural co¬ 
operative societies began, like yourselves, by looking for assistance from 
the outside. The Government came to its assistance, endowed a State 
central bank with £2,500,000 of money, directing it to deal out advances 
freely at less than market rate. The result was that the banks grew up 
very epiphytes, accumulating little capital of their own, as a report pre¬ 
sented to our last International Co-operative Congress has shown. How¬ 
ever, the State bank could not go on paying out money at less than it 
cost it to buy. It became more exacting. It was met with an indignant 
outcry, of which I was a witness. However, the lesson was taken to 
heart. The banks laid themselves out for collecting savings, and their 
annual takings of such now amount to 

£5,000,000 IN EXCESS OF WITHDRAWALS. 

1 hat is for two Unions, numbering about 1,750,000 members. The 
managing director of the State Central Bank, which acts as banker for 
many co-operative societies and some savings banks, stated about two 
.months ago that lie then held on behalf of such bodies no less than be¬ 
tween 80 and 90 millions sterling of savings deposits. Yes, gentlemen, 
these accumulations of co-operative cash run into money! Some eighteen 
months ago Mr. Chamberlain spoke in a lamentable voice of £100,000,000 
a year that he would like to have to distribute in wages among British 
working men, as if that were a far-off achievement. But £100,000,000 
is just the sum that about 900 co-operative banks of the Schulze Delitzch 
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type—including some very large ones—keep circulating year by year in 
fructifying employment. In the last full year reported upon (1905), 921 
such banks among them lent out £150,000,000. At least one-fourth of 
that goes to Agriculture. Do you know how the German Raiffeisen 
banks stand with regard to their central bank? You will say that they 
are deeply in «debt to it. They have, collectively, a goodly sum stand¬ 
ing to their credit. A little while ago it was £700,000. It is they, at 
present, who supply their central bank with funds, not vice versa . And 
where do those funds go? Please mark this! To the host of agricul¬ 
tural productive societies, which profitably convert agricultural produce 
into more marketable and more valuable commodities, and to which in 
great part German agriculture owes its improved condition. Is there 
not a valuable hint in this for our Agricultural Organisation Society? 
it is the banks which find the money for establishing co-operative 
dairies, beetroot sugar factories, potato distilleries, sourkrout factories, 
jam and pulp factories, vintries, granaries and the like, repaying them¬ 
selves out of the produce. In respect of dairies, the tax levied upon 
produce not long ago was, and probably ^still is, a farthing per litre (Jths 
.quart) employed. All this, and the large posse of supply and other co¬ 
operative societies German agriculture distinctly owes to the banks. 
Thirty-seven years ago, when I returned from Germany, having farmed 
there some land that I had bought during several years, there were as 
good as no agricultural co-operative societies in Germany. We had some 
few here, about nine county** societies for the supply of manures, and 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Association in its beginnings. On 
the strength of their results I wrote a little article, which I thought 
would be useful, and which the Prussian Ministry of Agriculture gladly 
inserted in its official organ. Rut the result was nil. Some years lateT 
the banks came on the scene, and as 

BY A MAGIC TOUCH OF A MODERN MIDAS THE LAND BECAME 
FERTILISED WITH GOLD, 

quickly covering itself with agricultural co-operative societies of all sorts. 
There are more than 20,000 such societies of an agricultural character 
only, among them nearly 14,000 banks. The co-operative dairies num¬ 
bered in October, 2,950. We have 14. I have seen steam threshing 
•machines for common use belonging to men who had never been called 
upon so much as to put their hinds into their pockets for even a stiver 
to purchase them with. The bank had bought them, and recovered the 
\alue out of their own proceeds. 

“Do not we want something of the seme sort? It can house us, too, 
and cut up estates into Small holdings. There are co-operative societies 
which do that to perfection. 

“The collection of savings deposits ought, therefore, to be the main 
supply of your funds, the pillar upon which you rest your system. In 
making it such you will be rendering a o-reat service to the country as 
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irell. However, no bank can expect to start with a large supply of such 
deposits, and there are snre to be times when, even if it have such, it will 
require to make a draft upon other capital" 

As has been pointed out, the farmer is not, as a rule, in a position 
to command credit, from the fact that he nas little security recognis¬ 
able as such by commercial bankers. In agricultural co-operative credit 
banks this difficulty is easily overcome. “ ‘Security- docs not necessarily 
mean so much money invested in Consols/’ Mr. Wolff reminds us, ‘‘but 
a certain guarantee that you can give to your lender (who may, of course, 
be a depositor) that he will be repaid"; and, further, he says: "Personal 
security is by far the most convenient for business purposes, and also the 
most educating. In a co-operative society you have the very best means 
at your disposal for giving and obtaining security of a personal sort. For 
you have a selected membership to begin with, selected by yourselves, 
with the very, object of credit in view, and if you only devise appropriate 
machinery, by means of the touch subsisting among members, and the 
hold which every member as a class-mate and neighbour has upon the 
other, and of members* power of watching the employment of each loan, 
you may be sure that you will adequately secure yourselves against any¬ 
one that borrows from you; whereas, bv pledging to everyone who lends 
to you your collective share capital, or in one case even your collective pos¬ 
sessions, you provide ample security for him. It is the creation of an 
intermediate body, standing between borrower and lender, bound en¬ 
tirely to the former by its common interest, yet bound also in each single 
cate, in virtue of the lability of everyone engaged, to hold the debtors to 
their duty, on which really the whole structure rests. It is the system of 
Scotch cash credit carried very much further and democratised. Scotch 
cash credit, which has done such wonders for Scotland generally, and 
specifically for Scotch agriculture, was, in an inquiry held by a Lords’ 
and Commons’ Committee in 1826, explained to be safe, because to every 
torrower there were three or four sureties, liable for him and acting as 
sentries to him, closely watching him and holding him to his obligations. 
In co-operative banking you have the same sentries, and, in addition, you 
also have the security of the entire society." 

With such security there is no risk. It is personal security; and its 
moral influence upon members of such a bank is inestimable. 

Mr. Wolff’s interesting pamphlet ends: “When your banking has 
grown strong it is to be presumed that you will have 

YOtTE OWN CENTRAL BANK, 

formed by the banks themselves, in which surplus and want of various 
banks will balance one another, and which, on the strength of your united 
security, will .be able to tap the money market. 

“But for starting, probably a guarantee will always be best, just be¬ 
cause it is a guarantee and not a loan, which means that it places the 
borrower’s liability foremost and the guarantor’s only second. The dan- 
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ger to tLese banks to be apprehended from all financial help given is that 
such help may become a gift, and so blunt the sense of responsibility 
which it is your interest to keep keenly alive. A lender may reconcile 
himself to the loss of money already dealt out. A guarantor will want 
to know why he is called upon to pay before parting with his money. 
And this is most useful for the bank itself. It may be made to anticipate 
that Union inspection upon the utility of which I have already dwelt. 

“Only, if you have guarantors—who need not necessarily be members 
of the particular bank, but may very well be outsiders, forming possibly 
a Guarantee Committee for some distinct district—do not, as you value 
your bank, make the guarantee a pretext for asking for privileges. There 
is one privilege which ym have a right to ask for and which you will 
benefit the bank by insisting upon. That is full control, examination 
of the books, restraint upon unsafe action. The more important your 
guaranteeing body is, the more effectively will it be able to apply the 
control of checking, which is useful for the bank because it is essential 
for its success that in it everything should be kept strictly business¬ 
like. That is why I suggested guaranteeing committees, which might 
employ trained inspectors. An Endowment Society formed by in¬ 
dependent capitalists might render the same service. 

“I purposely do not call it a Central Bank, because for a considerable 
time there could not possibly be any banking for it to do. Money would 
be going all one way, and to call an institution under such circumstances 
a Central Bank might be to mislead people, and might very possibly 
damage the movement. There can, on the other hand, he no harm in a 
Central Endowment or Advance Society, provided that it is kept fully 
business-like and strict in applying inspection and control, and that it 
makes it its avowed aim, in due course, by tie admission of banks as 
shareholders, to convert itself into a bank of hanks. There is danger in 
mere patronising endowment which wants to be guarded against. 

“I think I have shown that co-operative banks may be richly useful, 
that they are not difficult to establish, and that they may be made ab¬ 
solutely safe. As a means of making them so, let me sum up in a few 

V. frrd r 

THE MAIN POINTS OF YOUR TASK. 

You have to find security, and that security must be absolute; to pro¬ 
vide it you must submit to any engagement which may prove necessary. 
You substitute service, vigilance, painstaking control for a tangible 
pledge. Your collective liability is your creditors* security. Your con¬ 
trol is your own. You cannot get away from these fundamental condi¬ 
tions. With them you may accomplish anything. The possibilities of co¬ 
operative hanking arc, as the late Ernest Brelay has put it, “illimitable.” 
But break away from principle, take liberties with necessary safeguards 
—which it is very easy to do—and your substantial structure becomes a 
mere house of cards; the treasure for,which you look, delusive rainbow, 
gold. In the interests of British agriculture, which wants a lift, I hope 
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that much, very much, will now be done for the promotion of co-operative 
banking, on sound, approved, self-help lines, and if that is done I do not 
hope, I am confident, that your action will be crowned with rich success, 
and that you will be found to have rendered an invaluable service to our 
native agriculture/' 

Headers of the Journal interested in the formation of agricultural 
banks are referred to the article on Agricultural Credit Banks,” by Mr. 
E. T Mullens, in the October and November issues of the Journal, 
1905; also to Mr. Wolff's work, “Agricultural Banks: their Objects and 
Uses." The Department lias ordered a number of copies of Mr. WolflPs 
book, and intimation rf their arrival, and terms of disposal, will be given 
in the Journal. 


Age of Cattle at Shows . 

Nothing casts a greater cloud over the proceedings at shows than the 
sugge>tion that there lias burn something doubtful in the get-up of an 
exhibit, or that there has been a false statement made in regard to age 
or date of shearing, etc. Nothing is more horrible than for an exhibitor 
to be placed in a position of attempted deception, and it is not to be 
wondered that he will raise Cain in the endeavour to refute all unjust 
accusations. Fortunately* among the large number of shows held 
throughout Australia, underhand practices or false statements arc hardly 
ever hoard of, but nevertheless it is important that agricultural and pas¬ 
toral societies should take every precaution to state the conditions per¬ 
taining to each class so that there can be no ground for the slightest 
doubt or complaint. At the last Sydney Royal Show trouble occurred 
in the fat cattle section, owing to the ages of some of the entries being 
disputed, and as a result we are glad to sec that special mguJations have 
been drawn up to prevent the occurrence of this in future. The age 
of all cattle is to be computed up to the 1st of March, 1907, and full pedi¬ 
grees must be given on the entry form, except m regard to grade dairy 
cattle and fat cattle. Exhibitors of fat cattle must state the name of 
the breeder, where the cattle fattened, and what food they have been 
kept on during the year, and they must declare that the animals entered 
have not appeared in the same class at any previous show of the R.S.A. 
of New South Wales. A very satisfactory and important by-law is that 
instructing the judges to refer all cases of doubtful ages to the stewards 
before the awards are made, and the stewards may then call in the 
society's veterinary surgeon to report right away. The matter will then 
be settled by the council, whose decision will be final. We do not antici¬ 
pate any future trouble of this kind, but we commend the adoption of 
regulations for so promptly dealing with disputes that may arise. It is 
most unsatisfactory to postpone the inquiry till the show is over, because 
the wrong exhibits have posed as prize-winners during the currency of 
the show, and the rightful competitor has suffered an injustice. The time 
to deal with any doubtful entries is directly suspicion arises, before any 
awards are made, even if the progress of judging is delayed in con¬ 
sequence.— The Pasioralists 9 Review. 
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" Horsesickness . 99 

BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A LECTURE ON THIS SUBJECT 
DELIVERED TO THE INANDA AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. _ 

By H. WATKTNS-PiTCHFOttD, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
lx dealing with the history of South African horsesickness we cannot, as 
with such diseases as tuberculosis or rinderpest, avail ourselves of the 
observations and works of men of bygone ages, our earliest disease-history 
being comparatively recent and dating only from the earliest decades of 
the eighteenth century. The first record of the existence of the disease 
in South Africa is in 1719, when.it seems to have assumed a spreading 
or epizootic character and swept over Cape Colony, destroying a large 
number of horses. 

It is probable that the disease existed before this, but did not attain 
any great dimensions owing to the thinly settled state of the country and 
the consequent absence of the inseparable friend and servant of man the 
horse, which does not seem to have existed in South Africa before its 
introduction from Java about 1650 by the Dutch East India Company. 

The earliest documentary evidence I have been able to procure as 
to the existence of Horsesickness in Smtb Africa is contained in a letter 
written by a Mr. T. Moodie from Fort Beaufort, in the Cape Colony, 
dated in March, 1856. This gentleman now probably long gathered to 
his fathers, says in the course of his letter:— 

“I lave never seen Horsesickness before but often heard of it. In 
1839 n<v father lost upwards of 100 at Groot YanderV Bosch, and in 
1819 he also lost a great many. In the year 1801, called the year of the 
‘great Horsesickness/ I have been told that the whole district was cleared 
of horses and that it was nearly as bad as 1780.” 

This letter then affords us a brief glimpse into the past, and is all 
the more interesting as showing us the difficulties experienced by the 
South African horse-breeder as far back as the time when George IV. was 
on the throne. 

The horse is, of course, an equine closely allied to the Zebra (with 
its three species, Equus Chapmani, E. Burchelli, and E. Zebra or Quagga, 
BurchelFs and the common Zebra^ and South Africa has been, as we all 
know, from time immemorial the home of this species of Equidae. It 
seems therefore not a little strange that so closely allied a genus as our 
domestic horse should have found existence in a natural condition ap¬ 
parently impossible in the Sub-Continent. The laws governing the ques¬ 
tions of Immunity and Susceptibility seem at times very strange to us, 
und an apparently slight racial difference is sufficient often to constitute 
ihe impassable barrier. We may ask why the white rats is insusceptible 
to Anthrax when the brown or black rat readily succumbs, or why the 
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sheep of Algeria can resist the same disease so fatal to sheep elsewhere 
all over the world; and many similar seemingly inexplicable problems will 
confront ns on the fringe of the extraordinary complex subject of 
immunity. 

However this may he, we find that the zebra can exist in localities 
where natural conditions of .existence are impossible for the horse, and 
incidentally it has frequently (occurred to me that possibility exists of 
utilising -this natural resistive power of the zebra in the study of the 
disease koraesickness. 

When one considers the apparent absence of natural barriers to the 
migration of the horse from the northern part of the Continent (where— 
if not indigenous—the species has at hast existed from time immemorial) 
it does not seem irrational to suppose that the disease which we know as 
Horsesiekness has been responsible for this repression of extincti of the 
wild horse from South Africa. 

Since the time of the first known introduction of horses by Euro¬ 
peans, now some two hundred and eighty years ago, the disease has levied * 
a heavy animal toll upon South Africa,, in some years mild in its incidence 
and in others denuding a whole et untry-sido of its horses. Edington 
•(quoting doubtless from official papers) cites an outbreak of this latter 
sweeping form of the disease which in 1854 destroyed 04,858 horses in 
Cape Colony alone. 

Of the distribution of the disease throughout the whole of the 
African Continent south of the Equator there seems no doubt. 

Some years ago 1 was able to obtain through the help of our Colonial 
Office a number of Consular Reports, showing, on ti e East Coast, the 
prevalence of the disease as far north-east as Zanzibar and from S. Paul 
de Loanda on the north-west. 

The Consul General from Old Calabar, which is even north of the 
Equator, reports the prevalence of the disease “throughout the territories 
»of the Protectorate,” and from Angola the official report states that the 
disease is “most deadly” and that “horses die shortly after being landed.” 
Thus we see that a vast tract of country exists in Central Africa from 
which the natural horse would seem to have been* eliminated bv some 
destructive agency, while as we know he can flourish to the north of this 
deadly zone and in the south the association with man, which means 
stabling and care, affords at least the possibilities of existence. 

Prom this rapid consideration of the geographical distribution of the 
disease the transition of thought to climatic influences is natural. 

While in regions around the Equator the disease, as we have seen, 
is active at all times, we shall notice as we come south—that is as we 
approach more temperate latitudes—to that degree, the disease Horse- 
sickness tends to become periodic or intermittent throughout the cooler 
months of the year, and as we leave Mashonaland and Matabeleland the 
country south gradually becomes free from the risk of Horsesiekness 
throughout certain months of the year. 
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When in Salisbury, .Rhodesia, I saw a typical case of Horsesickness 
in the depth of winter, and was informed by Mr. Grey, then Chief Veter* 
inary Surgeon, that such cases were by no means uncommon. Even in 
Natal many must have heard of such cases (especially oil the milder 
Coast belt of the Colony), but as a general rule Natal and the Cape 
Colony enjoy an almost entire immunity during some six months of the' 
year. In fact, it may be laid down in general terms that the disease' 
Horsesickness is connected with the mean temperature of the district. 
Exceptions, of course, occur, but we may say with confidence that the 
incidence of the disease is greater upon those districts possessing, by 
their geographical characters, milder and more sub-tropical conditions 
of climate. 

Further than this, abundant evidence is forthcoming as to the in¬ 
timate connection of outbreaks of the disease during or following seasons 
of exceptional rainfall. Coastal districts, the Tugela and TImfolosi 
'Valleys, swamps and districts well-watered and wooded are especially 
liable to its ravages, and the occasional outbreaks on the high void of 
the Interior have a direct relation to the rainfall and probably the level 
of the subsoil water. 

Humidity and warmth then are accepted factors in the production 
of the disease, or, if not concerned directly with its production, are at 
least invariably associated with that sweeping epizootic form of the dis¬ 
ease which occasionally devastates* our stables. 

Most of you ^gentlemen will, I expect, have heard of, even if you have 
not personally met, cases of the disease occurring in the depth of winter 
and in places where conditions of warmth and moisture can hardly be 
said to obtain. 

I think such instances are authentic and would be inexplicable in 
the absence of our recently attained knowledge as to the length of time 
the germ of the disease can remain latent within the system of the horse, 
just, as we all know, the germ of malaria will remain quiescent in the 
system of man for weeks and months and suddenly spring into active 
evidence heralded hy the well-known shivering and fever. 

Cold, exposure, •exhaustion and other depleting and enervating 
causes will often precipitate a smaTt attack of malarial fever in a person 
who perhaps many months previously had the misfortune to become in¬ 
fected by the disease. 

That the germ of Horsesickness can lie dormant in the system of the 
horse for a lengthy period, longer in fact than the usual period of . incu¬ 
bation, I have frequently proved in my experimental work with this 
disease; and this fact is the more interesting when one considers the 
usual rapid and certain symptoms produced by the disease when gaining 
access to the horse's system in the usual way. 

This lengthy period of incubation has not, I believe, been noticed' 
before, and I shall refer to this fact again, but as we see it may have some 
bearing upon the question as to those infrequent occurrences of the disr 
ease at other times than in HoTsesickness 1 season. 
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It is not, however, to this or any other of the more speculative and 
.theoretical questions attending the study of the disease that I would ask 
your attention. 

As you know, I have in the past expressed my opinion as to the 
fcause of the disease in the form of official reports, etc., and probably 
most will have thought over the matter more or less since reading or 
.hearing of these expressions of opinion on my part. 

I believe that South African Horsesiekness is spread chiefly, if not 
solely, by means of suctorial insects, and the conclusion that such are 
flie$ (and probably mosquitoes) the rapid transmission of the disease 
would seem to warrant. 

To deal with this point first. 1 will endeavour briefly, and as clearly 
as I can, to enumerate the possible modes of infection, by which, of 
/Course, we understand the manner in which the disease is contracted by 
horses. 

The usual manner of contracting a disease is by contact, i.e. f con¬ 
tagion. A very short survey of the disease will suffice to show us that 
simple contact or association (however close) of a sick and healthy horse 
does not produce Horsesiekness. Examples of this method of infection 
would be found in rinderpest, small-pox, etc. 

For every one instance in which animals in a stable have taken the 
disease simultaneously, probably five hundred instances could be brought 
forward showing that horses on either side of the sick animal remained 
perfectly healthy. 

In fact, 1 am justified in being dogmatic on the point and in saying 
that Horsesiekness is not transferable from one horse to another. 

Does the horse then pick up the germs of the disease with his food, 
or water, or does he breathe them into his system as he inspires ? 

Here we arrive on more debatable ground—ground which as we all 
.know has been very well traversed by lay and professional man alike for 
some three or four generations past in South Africa. 

It is very interesting to refer to a number of conjectures on the 
-cause of the disease which were furnished to the Governor of the Cape 
Colony in 1855 by various District Surgeons, Surgeons of Kegiments 
quartered in South Africa, and Civil Commissioners. A great variance 
-of opinion is evident. For instance, Doctor Soek, writing from Clan- 
william in October, 1855, states his opinion that the disease is caused by 
“a deleterious miasma in the air which, being inhaled by the horses, does 
not cause inflammation and suffocation, but, taken up in the blood and 
the ramification of the bronchia, acts as a poison by destroying the 
vitality of the blood.” The practical advice given by this writer to pre¬ 
sent the disease is as follows:—“The wild garlic is to be recommended to 
^travellers who travel early in the morning or late in the evening, and 
♦especially those passing over low marshy ground, to have a small quantity 
•of the garlic pounded and tied in a small piece of rag and this rag 
affixed to the bit of the horse.” 
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This suggestion for the prevention of the disease is of more value 
than the recommendation of Doctor Cooper, of Somerset East, in a letter 
elated October 5th, 1855, in which the worthy medico advises in all 
seriousness as follows: “Let the patient be hung up by his hind legs from 
the beam of the stable three or four times a day for a few minutes so 
that the discharge from his lungs may run out mechanically.” 

The general concensus of ojnnion professional and lay about that 
period seems to have been that miasma, morbid poisons, sudden changes, 
po s mous herbs, honey-dew, bad air, oppressive atmosphere, etc., Were 
n spoil hide for the disease, whilst the Staff Assistant Surgeon, writing 
from Port Pedtlie in 1855, states that ‘‘cold is the exciting cause of ‘the 
disease/" an opinion which those living on the warm Coast-belt will be 
hardly likely to endorse. 

Bitter and sticky dew mists and an unaccountable prevalence of fine 
(obweb gossamer on the veld were considered by people of 1855 to be the 
ca:>e of the great outbreak in that year. A. M. Bayley, writing in 185(1,. 
says, “these webs were unusually abundant everywhere in the early part 
of. 1855, and could not fail to attract notice.*’ Such appearances were 
a marvel to those days long prior to 1855, as far back at any rate as the* 
lime of Chaucer, who sang:— 

“As some sore wonder at the cause of thunder 
On ebb and flood, on gossamer and mitt. 

And on all things, till the cause ip wist/’ 

But perhaps the strangest of all strange hypotheses which have been 
advanced to account for Morscsickness is that which was contained in a 
le tter written by a medical man from Genadendal,. in which the disease is* 
attributed “to the atmosphere remaining behind the earth in its rota* 
tion.” So wonder amidst such bewildering conjectures and theories the 
pious old Boer shielded himself behind his fatalistic philosophy, and in 
the frequently devastating epidemics of Horsesiekness saw but the 
chastening hand of Providence. 

As w'c have seen, the disease, b.y general consensus of opinion, is 
not contagious, u?., it cannot be caught by the close contact of a sick 
horse with healthy ones. Neither is it directly infectious, scattering 
the germs of the disease about in mangers, horse troughs, clothing, etc. y 
as in the case of glanders. We are all agreed, I think, on these points 
ard continued in our scepticism concerning such agencies as spider-web,, 
cold draughts, sudden changes of weather, etc., etc. 

There remains, however, among other things, the possibility of the* 
brrse becoming infected bv ingestion, as we call it, “by something he 
picks up,” either with his food or water, or a something which he breathes 
into his lungs. 

We all of us know the universal theory of the association of dew with 
the, disease, some going so far as to attribute to the dew itself the actual 
production of the disease. I know that this theory is veTy widely 
spread, in fact the so-called dew-theory was till very recently held by a 
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scientific worker in South Sirica who, from his lengthy experience and 
facilities, can bring forward more reasons for the faith that is in him 
in this respect than probably any other worker with this disease. 

The facts supporting this dew theory are briefly as follows:— 
Practical horsemen have noticed, first, that the more efficient the stabling 
the greater the protection afforded; secondly, that horses can be safely 
exposed about the time the grass becomes dry by reason of the evapora¬ 
tion of the dew, and that when the dew is on the grass (t.e., during the 
evening, night, and early morning), is a time during which the disease 
is liable to be contracted. During the continuance of wet weather there 
is little dew and little risk, and several other arguments lend themselves 
not unnaturalJy towards the proof of the causation of Horsesickness by 
dew. Such dew was supposed to be inhaled as the horse grazed among 
the tufts of grass and herbage, or was swallowed with the food, and it 
has been frequently suggested in order to account for the presence of 
the microbe only at certain hours on the ground and herbage, that the 
dew entangles the microbe which is floating in the air, and this causes its 
subsistanee or precipitation on the herbage, which thus becomes danger¬ 
ous as xt becomes dew-laden. 

That such a process as this is impossible, a consideration of the 
principles of dew formation will show, for, as we know, dew does not fall 
like rain, but is condensed as it were only upon the actual surface upon 
which it appears, in a similar manner, i» fact, to the moisture which con¬ 
denses from our warm breath on a cold window pane. The idea, there¬ 
fore, of falling moisture bringing down the fatal germs and depositing it 
cn the ground is not to be entertained. Besides if it comes from the 
air in this manner why are not all the horses in the district suddenly 
affected simultaneously ? 

I have collected dew in quantities during the dangerous season from 
localities as dangerous as 1 could secure, and have not only drenched 
horses with dew, but have introduced the same directly into their veins— 
which is the most certain of all methods of producing the disease—but 
my results have been always, as 1 expected they would be, entirely nega¬ 
tive. 1 think we must therefore preserve a very open mind towards the 
dew and remain at least unbiassed against an agent which has been so 
often accused, until we see further evidence of its innocence. 

Is then the evasive and malignant cause to be found in poisonous 
herbs or roots? I think the owners of large stables in Durban and 
elsewhere will promptly deny the possibility. Innumerable instances 
of horses kept strictly on dry food (corn and imported hay) and receiving 
no herbs green or dried, will be brought forward to prove that infection 
has nothing to do with poisonous herbs. 

.Perhaps the drinking water becomes contaminated? Evidence has 
often pointed to infection occurring when animals were taken to water, 
tut not to any general infection contracted in this way, that is, several 
horses have drunk at the same spot about the same time, and perhaps 
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cnly one has taken the disease; and I may say here that I have a num¬ 
ber of instances in which horses have become infected where no water 
has been given except that which has been boiled and allowed to cool with 
the cover kept carefully on the boiler during the process to prevent pos¬ 
sibility of contamination. 

It has been thought by some that the germ may be carried about 
with currents of air and by wind, and that it may be inhaled and cause 
infection in this manner, and so account for those sweeping attacks which 
destroy numbers of horses during a bad season. 

Here again, however, the objection is insuperable, for all animals in 
a stable should be equally affected. Such conditions of infection as 
above are uniform and general in action, while the contagion of Horse- 
sickness is erratic and uncertain to a degree. 

We have, I think, excluded food, water, air, the dew, cold and heat, 
and other climatic conditions, as also other agencies, whether eaten, im¬ 
bibed, or inhaled. 

There remains then the possibility of inoculation , or the introduction 
of the cause of the disease into the system through a puncture of the 
skin, such as happens in the infection of the ox by the tick in redwater, 
or infection of man with malaria, .and in numerous other instances of 
disease production. 

I fear I may be deemed to have unduly laboured this point, but I 
wish to bring before you all the arguments in favour of the disease being 
produced by or through any of the possible modes and agencies which I 
have laid before you. 

it will be known perhaps generally that I hold the opinion that 
Horsesickness is produced by the bite of a flying insect, and I was led to 
attempt a proof of this theory by consideration of the various arguments 
which we have enumerated. 

All of these seemed wanting in some one or other vital particular, 
and the theory of the insect-production of the disease was forced upon me 
as much by the process of elimination of other causes as by the strong 
parallel or analogy existing between Horsesickness and human malaria. 

Since that time a stronger parallel has arisen in the yellow fever of 
man (which has been such a dread in the West Indies and elsewhere), and 
this disease has lately been shown to be due entirely to infection by a 
species of mosquito, In this disease—yellow fever—the microbe of the 
disease is too small to be seen even by the most powerful microscopes, and 
this, as you probably know, is true also of the disease Horsesickness. 

If we now consider briefly the possibilities of the disease being pro¬ 
duced in the horse by the attack of an insect such as a mosquito, I think 
we must all come to the opinion that such a means of spread of the 
disease is probable. 

The details of an investigation undertaken by myself with the ob? 
ject of proving the agency of insects in the production of the disease are 
probably Jpown. 
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A number of horses were taken from Natal into a locality by repute 
most deadly for the disease. The experimental camp was placed in the 
JBegamusi Valley, in Zululand, and the deadliness of the locality fully 
bore out the evil reputation earned by this locality for Horsesickness. 

The intention was to maintain certain animals in such condition and 
amid such surroundings that, while they were protected against the 
possibility of insect attack, they could at the same time breathe what¬ 
ever miasma the air. might contain, and inhale or swallow any infective 
►dew or herbage which grew in the vicinity, and, in fact, be subject to 
conditions as similar as possible to the horses surrounding in all other 
ways except in respect to their protection from fiies. 

This protection was effected in two ways, first by constructing a 
light frame-work box, the walls of which were formed of sheets of fine 
gauze netting (No. 32). Through the avails of this box the contained 
animal was clearly visible, and currents of air could circulate-with the 
greatest freedom. It is not probable, therefore, that germs which are 
too small to be seen by the most powerful microscope and which are able 
to squeeze themselves through the pores of the densest porcelain filters 
would experience much difficulty in gaining access to the test animal un¬ 
der observation in the gauze box. 

I am satisfied, therefore, that the possibility of atmospheric infection 
were adequately provided for. 

Two horses were tethered to posts as (dose to this box as possible, 
and these animals, which I’call the “control cases,” or simply “controls,” 
were subjected to exactly reverse conditions, i.e ., they were, in the ab¬ 
sence of any protection, liable to insect attack, and received no green 
food or herbage of any kind, while the earth upon which they stood was 
well burned over and trampled hard so that no blade of grass was within 
their reach. 

If, therefore, atmospheric influences were concerned in the production 
of the disease all these animals should have been equally infected, if 
dew laden grass or other deleterious green food was concerned, then 
the horse in the box should alone become infected, and, further, in case 
it should he urged that the drinking of natural water caused the disease, 
the control animals receiving the dry food received also nothing but 
boiled water, while the horse in the box was watered from the spruit 
alone. 

With the result of this experiment you are probably familiar—the 
horses outside the box fell victims to the disease and were replaced by 
other fresh horses, which 1 in their turn succumbed, leaving the horse in 
the box close at hand absolutely healthy. 

The other method of protection was by stabling the horses it was 
sought to protect in a smoky atmosphere. For this purpose two rough 
wattle-and-daub stables were erected and horse-.dung fires were set smok¬ 
ing aboutsundown in the doorway. During the day some of the animals 
thus stabled were permitted to graze naturally, but were brought up as 
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the sun got low. . Four or five control horses picketed round about 
went down one after another with the disease, but no case of sickness 
occurred amongst the horses in this rough stable, in which the air was 
kept smoky by a smouldering fire. 

Thus, by a gradual process of elimination, we showed that most of 
the factors and influences which we have been taught to regard with sus¬ 
picion are harmless, and we must admit the possibility of a disease- 
producing Something unconnected with food, water, wind, and atmos¬ 
pheric influences, dew and even spider web. It must be capable of 
rapid transmission, must be associated with moisture and absence of 
sunlight, it must be absent during heavy rains but prevalent afterwards, 
cold weather checks it, a tine gauze debars it, and when it travels it cer¬ 
tainly does not prefer a Smoking Compartment. What will satisfy our 
equation but a flying insect, active about sundown and sunrise, fond of 
moisture, avoiding the light and the heavy rain and being most vigorous 
and aggressive in the close and sultry weather of our summer climate? 

I have frequently rnet with the objection that mosquitoes exist some¬ 
times in great numbers in places and at times when no Horsesickness can 
be heard of. 

This certainly is so, and the objection has been even more frequently 
brought against the possibility of human malaria being transmitted by 
this means in other countries. The fact is that a special species of 
mosquitoes is necessary to the spread of malaria or yellow fever, and the 
same may be proved to obtaih in Horsesickness. 

We must remember that as many as 150 different sorts of the genus 
Culex or the ordinary mosquito so prevalent here have already been 
described, and of the genus Anopheles, some 50 varieties have already 
been classified, and probably as many of the the Stegomigia. 

When we remember that in the case of malaria only four or five of 
these 50 varieties of Anopheles are possibly concerned, it will be seen 
that it is not every mosquito that buzzes and bites at night which can be 
necessarily considered a culprit in Horsesickness. In fact, on this sub¬ 
ject, .1 have gone but a very little way, having had my hands full with 
other lines of work and duties. So I can only bid you beware of the 
mosquito in the abstract, and, as in French Criminal Law, consider them 
all guilty until their innocence has been clearly proved. 

In an earlier report on the disease, you may remember there that I 
showed that horses confined in a box with certain mosquitoes were not 
affected by the bites of same until steps were taken to ensure the in¬ 
fection of the mosquito by previous feeding of the insect on Horsesick-- 
ness blood or a sick horse. 

When such infected insect bit the horse within the box, a definite 
and severe temperature reaction generally followed in some ten to- 
fifteen days afterwards, and, although the horse did not die, the bite of* 
even a few mosquitoes produced a severe and otherwise unaccountahle* 
traiii of symptoms. ; t 
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The same effects can be produced artificially in the horse by intro¬ 
ducing a minute quantity of the virus of the disease into the animal’s 
stomach as a drench or directly into its veins by means of the syringe. 
That it is necessary to administer such dose of virus with the greatest 
nicety will be recognised when 1 tell you that less than l/10,000th part 
of one cubic centimetre of an active Horsesiekness blood is sufficient to 
produce the disease when introduced into the veins of a horse. 

By way of the stomach the dose may be larger, and I have success¬ 
fully treated a series of burses with increasing doses of virus by this 
means until they resisted without reaction a dose of blood, each dose of 
which would have sufficed to kill several horses with certainty. 

We therefore need not be surprised to find that a fatal result does 
not necessarily attend the biting of an experimental horse by a few in- 
iective mosquitoes, particularly as it is difficult to get many insects to 
bite again wiien they are already distended with blood. It is further 
possible, of course, that of the mosquitoes so introduced, the right 
variety was not present, and that had other and more suitable varieties 
(unrecognised as yet) been infected and allowed access to these horses, 
fatal results might have ensued. 

While this is conjecture, however, the fact remains that certain well 
known varieties of mosquito can produce even in small numbers, when 
infected, an extraordinary disturbance of the system of the horse, and 
such a fact (in conjunction with the fact that horses protected from 
living insects are protected from Ilorsesickness) lends the strongest pre¬ 
sumptive evidence' to the correctness of the theory that the disease 
is preduced by the mosquito. 

As a practical outcome I can with confidence urge upon you the ex¬ 
pediency of adopting some such measures as those described by me 
above. 1 believe the smoke system to be more available and practical 
than trusting to gauze doors and windows, but where valuable horses are 
concerned I think the extra expense of fitting the stables with mosquito- 
proof gauze will be well repaid, always remembering that, “as the 
strength of the chain is to be measured by its weakest link,” so the 
efficiency of the gauze protection will often depend on the care 
with which such precautions are adopted and maintained. Under 
the direct supervision of the owner all would go' well, but when 
the lazy kafir or prefnnetory coolie are only available then I think the 
smoke system is the better and safer, of the two precautions. The best 
results have been found to attend the use of smoke in stables where 
such precautions have been efficiently and thoroughly carried out, and 
large stables in bad locations have safely gone through severe seasons 
without a single loss. 

I have seen no evil results follow the long confinement in a smoky 
stable, and, after the fires have been smouldering for some days the walls 
and fittings, in fact the Whole interior, of the stable become impregnated 
to such an extent as to make it a matter of indifference if the fires should 
go out by accident during the night. 
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* In conclusion, knowledge of these facts must, I think, be considered 
an advance on our knowledge as to how the disease is to be prevented 
where stabling is available. Another problem of equal importance— 
how to confer resistive power or immunity on unstabled horses—is now 
occupying my attention, and, though 1 am not able to bring forward at 
this time any details of this work, I am able to say without entertaining 
an unscientifically rosy optimism, I am very hopeful that the means will 
be attained perhaps earlier than we allow ourselves to hope. 

If failure results, as well it may, we shall remember Ars longa , vita 
brevis esL Science will triumph in the end, and her brightest triumphs 
have often been built up upon the past failures of her votaries. 


Natal Orchard Association . 


The following is a circular issued by the Natal Orchard Association:— 
Now the citrus fruit season is so near at hand you will doubtless be look¬ 
ing for lucrative markets, and it is with the object of inducing you to 
dispose of your crop yourself, rather than sell to coolies or middlemen, 
that I am bringing to your notice the above Association, which is an 
organisation (temporary) formed to exploit the sale of citrus fruit on 
other than the South African markets, viz., in England, and on the 
Continent, where we are assured from past experience there is an un¬ 
limited outlet, provided growers will give that care and attention to cul¬ 
tivation, picking, grading, etc., that is so necessary. The Association has 
already received splendid support, both from growers and Government; 
the latter are only too anxious to assist fruit growers, but rightly say that 
until there is some combination amongst growers it will be impossible to 
help materially. It is earnestly desired that you should help the spirit 
of combination by being represented in this export with a portion of this 
year’s crop. To this end I am prepared to receive offers of fruit, no 
'quantity being too small. Membership to this Association is free no fees 
or subscriptions being necessary, the fact of a grower being a sender 
constituting membership, Boxes will be supplied by Government at cost 
price, through me, and the committee are now arranging with Govern¬ 
ment for a loan to enable the Association to pay all charges, as boxes, 
freight, etc. These would, of course, be a first charge on all account 
sales, which would be rendered about 10 weeks from date of despatch. 
*The sale of the fruit in London (for this year at least) will be through 
a Government agent; growers will therefore have the guarantee of getting 
exactly what their fruit realises, less charges. Bach consignment will be 
sold on its merits . As I have already stated, the organisation is only 
a temporary one, but it is hoped that from the results, and experience 
gained, a more complete and permanent Association will be formed, not 
Only to sell fruit but all products of Coast farmers on the South African* 
-maxi my other markets oveT-sea that it may fee deemed advisable to ex* 
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ploit. In conclusion, allow me to emphasise the importance of combina¬ 
tion amongst European growers to resist the menace of coolie competition 
that is gradually but surely undermining the fruit industry, as it is only 
through co-opcratiou are we ever likely to do any real good, and enable us 
to call this a “white man's country." Growers who intend sending under 
this scheme should give the probable quantity of oranges and naartjes 
they would like to send (in thousands) at once, in order that I may have 
suilieient time to make the necessary arrangements for boxes, freight, 
etc. Any enquiries or questions I will be only too pleased to reply to as 
soon as possible. 

Trusting to receive an early and favourable reply, I am, yours faith¬ 
fully, 

ERNEST D. GOBLE, Secretary, 

Natal Orchard Association. 

IS, Castle Buildings, Durban. 

NM .—Freight on box of naartjes containing about 100—-1 cubic 
foot—7.\<1. 

Railage on box of naartjes to Johannesburg—40tbs.—Is. Ojd. 

Railage on box of naartjes to Kimberley—40tf>s.—Is. Id. 

The following growers have agreed to become members of the As¬ 
sociation and to send (>32,000 naartjes:— 

Messrs. C. W. Morrison, H. Scott. F. L. Whyte, A. J. Harvey, G. H. 
North. C. A. Rickagil, J. E. Shire, H. W. James, V. Seymour, H. Skinner, 
C. W. Rock, A. E. Bulstrode, H. Howard, W. G. Hillary, P. W. Stott, C. 
Hillary, D. Stainbank, W. W. Cato. 

INSTRUCTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS TO PACKERS OF 
FRUIT FOR EXPORT. 

Thai fruit must be cut when pale yellow, and with not less than £ 
inch of stalk, to be free from scale, clean, and quite sound. 

In cutting care must be taken that fruit is not bruised, and when cut 
to be spread on trays or under shelter (cool and dry), two days prior to 
packing. 

Fruit to be graded into three grades, viz.:—1st grade, 3 inches 
diameter; 2nd grade, inches diameter; and 3rd grade, 2 inches dia¬ 
meter. It is advisable that nothing smaller than third grade be sent,, 
otherwise loss may result. 

The secretary will notify senders when the Government Expert 
Packer will be in their neighbourhod to demonstrate how the fruit should 
bfc packed. 

Boxes will bear the Association mark, but must also be clearly marked' 
with sender's name, or initials, in the space reserved for that purpose, 
and other marks that may be required. 

Senders under this scheme will ipso facto be members of tii* As¬ 
sociation, and be subject to the following general rule, viz.:— 

“Any sender found guilty of wilful deception in description or 
quantity may have* his fruit rejected at the Point, where it will be liable 
to be inspected by members appointed by the Asociation for tbat purpose, 
or.any other provision or rule having for its object the safeguarding of 
the quality of Natal fruit for the over-sea markets." 
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Gitrum Fruit Export . 

If the end towards which things are shaping is reached, Natal will in the 
near future be realising some of its latent wealth in an export trade in 
fruit. Our Colony has possibilities in fruit export, but not until recently 
has it been given the attention and intelligent direction that the fruit 
trade, more than perhaps any other, requires. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Mr. Deane) and the Minister of Rail¬ 
ways and Harbours (Mr. Hitching), since their accession to office, have en¬ 
deavoured in every way to encourage and promote an export trade in 
citrus fruits. The Ministers attended a special meeting of fruit-growers 
convened at Pinetown on Saturday, 19th January, on the occasion of the 
Horticultural Show, and personally discussed the matter with the 
growers. Subsequently, on the initiative of the Minister of Agriculture, 
steps were taken for the formation of a co-operative fruit association. 
Such an organisation has now been formed embracing the whole Coast 
belt, with the title of the “Natal Orchard Association.” The Associa¬ 
tion is only a temporary one, but it is hoped that from the results, and 
experience gained this season, a more complete and permanent Associa¬ 
tion will be formed later on to sell not only fruit but all products of 
'Coast agriculture on the South African and any other markets over-sea 
that it may be deemed advisable to exploit. The Association has been 
formed to exploit the sale of citrus fruit on other than the South African 
markets, viz., in England, and on the Continent, where it would appear, 
from past experience, there is an unlimited outlet, provided growers will 
give that care and attention to cultivation, picking, grading, etc., that is 
so necessary. The Association has already received splendid support, 
both from growers and from Government. The latter are only too 
anxious to assist fruit-growers, but rightly say that until there is com¬ 
bination amongst growers it will be impossible to help materially. Mem¬ 
bership to the Association is free, no fees or subscriptions being neces¬ 
sary. The fact of a grower being a sender of fruit constitutes member¬ 
ship. The Secretary of the Association, Mr. Ernest D. Goble, is receiv¬ 
ing offers of fruit on behalf of the Association, and already arrangements 
have been made for the receipt of 632,000 naartjes from growers. The 
wish of the founders of this Association is to work on a commercial 
basis, but the Government has been asked to assist by importing the 
cases on behalf of the Association, and by arranging a loan to enable 
the Association to pay all charges, as boxes, freight, etc., pending the 
receipt of sums of money derived from sales in England, the Association 
dtself not being possessed of any capital. This loan is, of course, to be 
a first charge on all account spies, which will be rendered about ten weeks 
from date of despatch. For the first year at least, the sale of the fruit 
m London will be through a Government agent; and this arrangement 
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will ensure growers getting exactly what their fruit realises, less charges. 
Each consignment will be sold on its merits. 

The necessity for combination amongst European growers to resist 
the menace of coolie competition that is gradually but surely undermin¬ 
ing the fruit industry cannot be too strongly emphasised. European 
producers must co-operate; and it is with the object of forming a nucleus 
for such co-operation and providing an outlet for our fruit that the Natal 
Orchard Association has been formed. 

The address of the Association is 18, Castle Buildings, Durban; and 
the advice of this Department is that intending exporters should join this 
Association and place themselves in communication with the Secretary, in 
order that the necessary arrangements for boxes, freight, etc., may he 
made. It may be mentioned, for the benefit of small growers, that no 
quantity of fruit is too small. The Government will only recognise this 
Association in connection with the export of fruit, and cannot 'deal with 
individuals. 

The following suggestions and recommendations for the packing of 
fruit have been issued by the Secretary of the Association:— 

“Fruit must be cut when pale yellow, and with not less than inch of 
stalk, to be free from scale, (‘lean and quite sound. 

“In cutting, care must he taken that fruit is not bruised, and when 
cut to he spread on trays or under shelter (cool and dry) two days prior 
to packing. 

“Fruit to he graded into three grades, viz.:—1st grade, 3 inches dia¬ 
meter, 2nd grade, 2^ inches diameter; and 3rd grade, 2 inches diameter. 
It is advisable that nothing smaller than third grade be sent, otherwise 
loss may result. 

“The Secretary will notify senders when the Government Expert 
Packer will be in their neighbourhood to demonstrate how the fruit 
should be packed. 

“Boxes will bear the Association mark, but must also be clearly 
marked with sender’s name, or initials, in the space reserved for that 
purpose, and other marks that may be required. 

“Senders under this scheme will ipso facto be members of this As¬ 
sociation, and be subject to the following general rule, viz.:— 

“ ‘Any sender found guilty of wilful deception in description or 
•quantity may have his fruit rejected at the Point, where it will be liable 
to be inspected by members appointed by the Association for that pur¬ 
pose, or any other provision or rule having for its object the safeguarding 
of the quality of Natal fruit for the over-sea markets. 5 55 

On Saturday, 16th February, Mr. E. T. Mullens, Secretary to the 
Minister of Agriculture, met the Committee of the Natal Orchard As¬ 
sociation fqr the purpose of discussing details in connection with the 
forthcoming export of citrus fruits to London. 

On the question of monetary assistance on the part of the Govern- 
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meat, it was agreed that the Association should write to the Minister of' 
Agriculture, asking for a loan of £1,500, this amount to cover the whole- 
cost of the experiment, and to be guaranteed jointly and severally by 
members of the Association. 

The matter of the appointment of an expert agent to look into the 
marketing of the fruit in London received some attention. Mr. Mullens 
informed the meeting that he had been requested by Mr. Hitchins to state* 
that Mr. Richards, the Prime Minister's secretary at the forthcoming 
Conference of Colonial Premiers, would, with the assistance of Mr. J. S. 
Morrison, attend to this matter, and that he had further been asked by 
Mr. Hitchins to say that exporters might rest assured that a suitable- 
man in London would be appointed to attend to their interests. 

In reply, it was pointed out by the meeting that the gentlemen re¬ 
ferred to were not fruit experts, and that expert handling of the con¬ 
signment in London was necessary to the success of the experiment. 
After further discussion, the meeting asked Mr. Mullens if the Govern¬ 
ment would pay the passage of Mr. F. L. White, of Durban, to accompany 
the first consignment to London. Mr. White would prepare a daily re¬ 
port; on the condition of the fruit during the voyage, which would afford' 
a valuable guide as to further cargoes, and he would remain in London 
three weeks and receive two or three shipments. Mr. Mullens noted the' 
suggestion. He further agreed to cable to Mr. Sim, who is at present in 
London in connection with the South African Exhibition, for suggestions 
as to fruit marketing in England. 

The Department has received enquiries from Port Shepstone and 
other parts of the Colony regarding the forwarding of citrus fruits to 
the London markets. It strongly recommends that all intending ex¬ 
porters should place themselves in communication with the Natal Orchard' 
Association. If this season's shipment of naartjes proyes to be the 
success which the promoters are hoping it to be, the Department recom¬ 
mends that any future consignments of citrus fruits should be for¬ 
warded in bulk to a central organisation, that each supplier be credited* 
with a sum representing the value of the fruit in bulk, and that the grad¬ 
ing and packing be done by the central organisation, any extra profits 
being divided amongst the suppliers in proportion to the quantities for¬ 
warded. 

The Government has succeeded in obtaining a reduction of freight 
on fruit in cold storage from Durban to London: This will place this : 
Colony on a parity with the Cape Colony. 


Tbe so-called sacred cattle of India imported into Texas by Mr. Borden* of that 
State, were shipped from Karachi. Most of the animals were bulls. Should the 
expectation of the imperviousness of their hides to ticks and also their breeding 

S ualitieg he demonstrated, it is likely that other shipments of Indian live stock win* 
ollow. 
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Experiment Farms . 

CEDARA. 

To Director Experiment Stations.— 

In submitting my report for the past month (February), the out¬ 
standing feature for that period has been the heavy rainfall; this is, 
however,'invariably Ihe ease, as the heaviest monthly rainfalls are usually 
recorded in February. 7*94 inches were registered, and as it only fell 
on 12 different dates it will be understood that it rained heavily at times. 
From the 1st July we have now had over 30 inches of rain, which is 
above previous records for a number of years. 

The Mangels, as mentioned in my last report, having proved a fail¬ 
ure, the ground has been planted with swedes and turnips. The seed 
sewn was a mixture of several varieties; they germinated fairly uniformly, 
but, owing to the heavy rainfall, and Reit Spruit overflowing its banks 
and flooding the ground, the crop has received rough treatment: however, 
with surface cultivation, thinning, and .favourable weather, they should 
now prove a fair crop. A further portion of four acres in front of the 
Assistants' Quarters has boon planted, and the ground formerh v used for 
the Maize Manure Experiments, will be planted with the same crop. 

A Manure Section of Flax, comprising four plots, with an approxi¬ 
mate area of four acres, which was planted early in the month, is at 
date of writing looking very healthy and promising, although it suffered 
from the effects of the heavy rain and wash. 

Two acres of Chicory have been planted, but has not yet appeared 
over-ground. Kale planted at the same time is just showing lip. 

We have been very unfortunate with earlier Cabbages, a large per¬ 
centage of which were destroyed by cut-worm, in spit of repeated treat¬ 
ments. Later plantings are now well established. 

Indian Oats have been planted and .are looking very well indeed; the 
experiment which is being tried is to determine the quantity of nitrogen 
required; also, the possibility of harvesting grain in early winter, and the 
effect on character. 

The work of organising an experiment for the improvement of the 
veld has been put in hand in one of the pasture paddocks. Twelve plots 
of an acre each have been treated with kraal, chemical manures, and lime. 
On the application of these manures one-half of each plot has been 
harrowed with light zig-zag harrows and the other half with disc harrows 
to break the surface and cover the manures; Pressure of work, I am 
sorry to say, will prevent an experiment being carried out in ploughing 
and preparing land for English grasses, clovers and other legumes, in¬ 
structions for which have now been on hand for some time. 

Attention has been given to the de-tasseling of maize crops which 
had been planted with different varieties in alternative rows for the 
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purpose of cross-breeding for seed selection. The field report necessary 
to be made in this connection I have no doubt would be of public in¬ 
terest, and is as follows:— 


MAIZE FIELD REPOET. 


Date.. 

Variety.. 

Time of planting.. 

Manures. 

Soil. 

Reference No. 

(a) Plant in Field :— 

1. Time of: plant silking.: green ear fit for 

cooking..: partly dented or glazed 

.: nearly ripe.: 

ripe.: 

2. Height of plant: average of 10 plants.feet.inches. 

3. Proportion of ears: number of ears on 100 stalks. 

4. Barren stalks: number in 100 stalks. 

5. Position of ear: pointing upward: horizontal: pointing downward 


0. Husks: adherent: medium, non-adherent:. 

7. Husks: abundant: medium, scanty:. 

S. Length of shank: distance from culm to base of ear: average of 10 

plants.„. 

9. Circumference of stem: at middle of internode between second 

and third from the ground:.. 

10. Circumference of stem: at middle of internode below main ear .. 


11. Number of leaves: average of 10 plants:.‘. 

12. Average width of leaf blades: average of 5 plants:. 

13. Average length of leaf blades: average of 5 plants:. 

14. Length of tassel: average of 10 plants:. 

15. Grain set on tassel: number of cases in 100 plants:. 

16. Lodging of plant: due to wind or rain: number of plants in 100 


17. Root development: abundant: medium: scanty:. 

18. Colour of leaves: dark gjeen: light green: greenish yellow: .... 

19. Rust: on leaves.per cent.: on culm.per cent. 

20. Smut: on leaves and stem.per cent.: on ear. 

per cent. 

21. Borer in culm.per cent.: in ear.. .. per cent. 

Notes:—. 


(b) Harvest Report :— 

1, Shape of ears: cylindrical: semi-tapering: tapering 

2. Shape of butt: cylindrical: swollen: tapering .... 
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3. Length of ear: average of 10. 

4. Diameter of ear: l-3rd of length from butt: average of 10 .. .. 

5. Diameter of cob: l~3rd of length from butt: average of 10 .. 

6. Number of rows of kernels. 

7. Straightness of rows: straight:: twisted: irregular:. 

8. Spacing between rows: dlose: medium: open:. 

9. Tip: well-filled: partially-filled: naked:. 

10. Butt: well-filled to shank: partially-filled: naked:. 

11. Shape of kernels from middle of ear: square: wedge-shaped: 

rounded:.. .. 

12. Length of kernel:: longer than broad: as long as broad: shorter 

than broad: .. 

13. Length of kernel: ... 

14. Width of kernel:.. . <. 

15. Thickness of kernel :.‘. 

16. Size of germ: small: medium: large:. 

17. Character of endosperm: distribution of horny and starey por¬ 

tions: corneous layer only at sides of kernel, corneous layer 
at sides and outer angles: corneous layer completely sur¬ 
rounding starchy portion:. 

18. Colour of kernels: pearly white: creamy white: yellowish white: 

light yellow: yellow: Teddish yellow:. 

19. Colour of cob: white: light red: dark red:. 

20. Germination: place 100 kernels between well-moistened flannel 

and keep at a temperature of 80 degrees F.: first day. 

per cent.: second.per cent.: third.per cent.: 

fourth ... ... .. per cent.: fifth.per cent. 

Ground has been ploughed for a variety of fallow crops which are to 
be turned under green during the spring. These are Barley, Soy Beans, 
Lupines, and Rye. 

On the Catch Crop Section, Winter Tares, Rye, Winter Oats, Horse 
Beans and Rape are now planted. 

The amount of labour entailed in clearing all ground for the 
various crops has been exceptionally heavy this season, and, although a 
.good deal in that way has yet to be done, the growth of weeds will not be 
to the same extent as during the past two or three months. 

With a view to further economy, a transfer of Indians has been 
effected with the N.G.R., their places being taken by a gang of rebels, 
who, 80 far, have proved quite satisfactory. They are put to work in 
gangs tinder police supervision. 

A few coolies are still kept for work that it would be inadvisable to 
employ convict labour on. 

The officer reported sick in my last report, I am pleased to say, has 
now recovered and assumed dutv. 

ALEXANDER REID, 

Farm Manager. 
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THE COLLEGE. 


To Director Experiment Stations.,— 

1 am glad to be able to report a considerable increase in numbers 
during the last month. We now have 21 students on the books, and. as 
five more are entered to come by the end of this month (March), we shall 
very soon have reached the limit of our accommodation. I do not well’ 
see how the present building (Tin be made to hold more than 28, and the 
question of increased accommodation must very shortly be faced. I 
would suggest that a bricklayer bo* engaged, who, with the Farm car¬ 
penter and students, might build more sleeping accommodation on a 
different plan to the present building. By this arrangement a double 
advantage would be gained. We should obtain the extra accommodation 
that we are likely shortly to require, and the students would gain most 
useful experience in learning how to erect good, permanent brick build¬ 
ings. At present no instruction is given in building except by the car- 
jantcr in wood and iron work. It we could obtain the services of a- 
competent bricklayer, we should then he able to give instruction in this 
method of building, which would, I hope, give a healthy stimulus to this 
more satisfactory style, and do something towards reducing the enormous* 
amount of rough and unsightly wood and iron sheds that are to he seen 
on so many farms in the Colony to-day. 

The work of the School has progressed steadily during the past 
mouth, both in the field a ml lecture room. 

C. W. HANNAH, 

Headmaster. 


LABORATORY REPORT. 

FIBRE NOTES. 

To Director Experiment Stations.— 

A sample of green leaf and also fibre obtained from the plant 
Sansevieria guincesis (?) and recently forwarded by Mr. Adams, of 
Adamshurst, was submitted to analysis for the purpose of determining its 
chemical value, and it may he of interest, in view of the attention now 
being paid to the production of fibre, to compare it in some measure with' 
that of the Furcraea gigantea or aloe, so much in favour as a fibre 1 
producer. 

The Sansevieria guincesis or Bowstring Hemp is familiar to many,, 
it has long, erect lanceolate leaves, 3 to 4 feet long and 2 to 3 inches 
broad in the middle, narrowing gradually to an acute apex; the surface* 
of the leaf is mottled with broad irregular hands of white. 

Samples of Furcraea gigantea green leaves grown in different dis¬ 
tricts of Natal were examined some time ago, and these are given under 
their respective headings alongside of the Sansevieria referred to. 
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Moisture, per cent. 

Fibre, per cent. 

Ash, per cent. 

Length of Leaves. 

Weight of Leaves, average 


Sansevieria. Fureraea gigantea. 

Port Shepstone. Duffs Road. 


88-63 

4*12 

1-63 

2 to 4 ft. 
6 02 . 


85-18 
5*06 
1-79 
4 to 5 ft. 


86*95 
4-35 
1-GO 
6 to 10 ft. 
5 lbs. 5 ozs. 


The leaves of the Sansevieria submitted were both shorter and 
narrower than those of the Fuxcraea, and the percentage yield of fibre 
somewhat less. 

it will be observed that there are some differences in the propor¬ 
tionate composition of the individual samples of the Fureraea itself as 
grown in the two districts. That grown near Duff’s Road, on the North 
•Coast, is much longer than that obtained further south; the leaves of the 
former were longer and slightly broader; they contained rather more 
moisture and less fibre, but produced a larger yield of fibre per plant. 

A comparison was instituted between the soils of each district in, 
order to -determine the difference in composition, if any, which might 
account for the variations in the leaf production; the difference in clim¬ 
atic conditions was also regarded as a probable source of influence on 
the plant's growth, the more tropical nature of the North—greater heat 
and humidity—being conducive to a ranker growth. 

Hereunder is given a statement of the average percentage com¬ 
position of five Port Shepstcne soils and of a Duff’s Road soil, taken from 
the land in which the plants were grown:— 


I.- 

-Port Shepstone. 

11.—Duffs Ro; 

Moisture. 

1*41 

6-47 

Loss on Ignition. 

3-98 

8-02 

Insoluble Matter. 

88-29 

73*22 

Silica.. 

0-23 

0-03 

Phosphoric Acid ... 

0-03 

0*22 

Potash. 

0-09 

0-07 

Lime. 

0-06 

0*32 

Magnesia. 

0-05 

0*31 

Sulphur Trioxide. 

0-10 

— 

Iron and Alumina. 

5-39 

11*39 

Ohlorine.. • • • 

0005 

— 

Nitrogen .. ... -. .. 

0-06 

0-18 

Humus. 

1-98 

3*63 

'Gravel and Pine Sand. 

74-25 

— 

Fine Material, Clay and Silt .. 25-75 

Soluble in Dilute Citric Acid. 

— 

Phosphoric Acid. 

0-003 

0*008 

Potash. 

0-008 

0-019 
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A comparison of these two soils results very much in favour of No.. 
]]., in which Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Lime are much more in 
evidence, the Citric Soluble Potash being also in better proportion. The 
lime itself has probably a good deal to do with the better yield. The' 
difference displayed in the growing and producing qualities of the plant 
under the two local conditions may bear the interpretation or inchoate 
that, although the plants do well on poorer soils and slightly cooler and 
drier districts, they will respond to more favourable conditions of soil and 
climate. 

The sample of extracted fibre submitted from the Sansevieria was 
white with a slightly yellow tinge, lustrous and of considerable strength; 
its chemical examination, which is of importance in determining the 
value for commercial purposes, is given below in juxtaposition with the 
average of several samples of the Fureraea gigantia reported on by the 
Imperial Institute and recorded in their technical reports:— 



Sansevieria guineesis* 

Fureraea gigatitea 

Moisture . 

.. .. 12*5 

9—11 

Ash .. . 

.. .. 0-5 

2—3. 

Loss on Hydrolysis (a) 

.. .. 8-9 


Loss on Hydrolysis (b) . . 

.. .. 114 


Loss on Mercerisation .... 

.. .. 60 

11—16 

Gain on Nitration. 

.... 29-6 

34—40 

Cellulose..* .. . . 

.... 77*9 

72—78 

Length of Ultimate Fibre . 

,. .. 1*5—5 ni.m. 

1—5 m.m. 

Length of Staple. 

.... 3 ft. 

4 ft. 


The percentage of true cellulose, the length and strength of the 
fibre, and length of the ultimate fibre, are of first importance in valu¬ 
ation. The amount of moisture is to some extent an index of the sus¬ 
ceptibility of the fibre to attack by hydrolytic agents. Fibre of the better 
class show relatively low moisture. 

The action of dilute Alkali is given under loss on Hydrolysis: (a) 
When subjected to its action for five minutes; ( b ) when in contact for 
an hour, the results indicate ability to withstand prolonged exposure to 
moisture and Alkali liquors such as are used in washing; a low percent¬ 
age of loss is indicative of a better fibre. 

Under loss on mercerising the power of the fibre to withstand the 
action of strong Alkali is given. 

The fibre of the Sansmeria is said to be a very valuable one, and ia 
used for many purposes, including the manufacture of cordage and 
twines, ropes and textile fabrics. 

ALEX. PARDY, F.C.S., etc., 

t : Analyst. 
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WBBNEN. 


TO DlBECTOB EXPEBIMENT STATIONS.— 

During the month of January the principal work in hand has been 
the ploughing up oi‘ all available land for winter planting. The most 
of this land has to be levelled and graded before seeding operations can 
be properly carried out, and, unfortunately, this work, and likewise most 
outdoor work, has been delayed by the incessant rain that is being ex¬ 
perienced lately. However, as the proper time for planting winter 
cereals for this locality is from mid-March to end of April there is as yet 
plenty of time for carrying this work out properly, and to put seed into 
ground not properly prepared is, as you know, more or less waste of time 
and materials. 

As you requested, the first thing being done is the planting of the 
section for drainage tests. The seed has not yet been planted, but will 
be done as soon as possible. 1 have noticed that the tile drains on this 
section have been running freely since the rainy weather commenced, 
and the results of the under drainage is apparent on the surface, which 
is comparatively dry and mellow. 

A large drain is being dug along the natural depression on lower 
end of station, the lands adjoining which have become rather swampy 
since the advent of the rainy weather. This drain will shortly be com¬ 
pleted. 

I am constructing a grading machine, which will be required for 
grading operations as soon as weather permits. 

The varieties of tobacco which have been planted have unfortunately 
been badly knocked about by hailstorms, an unusual number of these 
storms being experienced this season. Notwithstanding this the tobacco 
is making fair headway. The building of the flue curing barn is in 
hand and is being proceeded with as fast as circumstances permit. 

On the Cultivation and Manure Test Plots of Lucerne good results 
are being obtained from cultivation between the rows with a 14-tooth 
cultivator taking two rows at a time. Though this cultivator has only 
been in force for a few months, the result, as compared with no cultiva¬ 
tion plots, is very marked indeed. It is to be expected that as time goes 
on the advantage wdll be still more apparent than at present. It is 
yet too early to observe the result of manures on these plots, as it has 
only recently been applied. 

Different varieties of Celery transplants will shortly be available for 
planting out in field, and seedlings of Asparagus and Rhubarb are being 
raised. 

F. MoPHERSON, 

Curator. 
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WEENEN. 


To Dihector Experiment Stations.— 


l have to report that uo planting operations have been practicable 
since your last visit owing to incessant rain. T regret that this is so, as 
1 promised to have the drainage test field planted early. However, 
as far as proper time for planting is concerned, nothing has teen lost by 
not having yet planted, as the proper mohib and time for planting these 
crop* is next month, April. I km now* doing the best thing possible 
under the circumstances, viz., cross ploi|ghing and preparing all available 
land for planting next month. This fcross ploughing is quite necessary, 
in fact, absolutely necessary, as quitd a crop of weeds have sprung up, 
as is always the case in January and February, and to try and plant and 
grade land full of half rotten weeds .and" gr&ss is waste of time. Good 
progress is being made with tobacco harp, the walls now being three- 
parts finished. Mr. Walters has very hindly offered to help me to put 
the roof on, and this will be done as soon as possible. Unfortunately, 
I find that a part of the materials havayfceen left at Estcourt or some¬ 
where, which may delay us a day .or twd. 

The tobacco in field is apparently Very stunted, but has made fair 
progress, considering that it waa-$wice cut up with hail in the young 
stage. I am also of the opinion that the planting was done too late in 
the season. This, of course, was unavoidable under the circumstances. 



p. McPherson, 

Curator. 


<# 

SPRUIT,. 


To Director Experiment Stations.- 

During the month of J'ebroftry aefeds wer6 sown as follows:— 
Asparagus (which has failed to germinates), Maize on the two sections 
formerly occupied by Russel’s Big Bol| Cotton, Maize on Kraal Manure 
Section, Peanuts, Tea, and Cowpeas. "Arrotfjpot was also planted, but 
this does not appear to be doing any good, dad to being planted too laie 
in the season. 

Mostly all other crops have made splendid growth during the month, 
owing, no doubhtp the high temperatures and heavy rainfall. The 
maximum shade temperature averaged for the month 82 3-7th degs., 
constituting a‘record for this Farm. 

The rainfall has been exceptionally heavy, over 9| inches being 
registered. Heavy downpours occurred on the following dates: 2nd, 



r » K -*>- . ....— ■-*-• .... if 

NEW TYPES OF SHiAR CANE UNDER CULTIVATION AT 
W 1 NKEL SPRUIT EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

i. Antigua H. No. »5« -• Antigua B. No 45. 

3. Antigua B. No. 100. 4 * fJ»OH*nslaml No. 3 

c. Ouoonslarul No. * 




NEW TYPES OF SUHAR CANE I'XDKR CULTIVATION AT 
WINKEL SPRUIT EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


6. Honolulu Rost* Raniboo. 7. Honolulu Laihaimr. 

8. Ormorara I). No. 95. g. Dnm’nira I). No. mg. 

10. Ot*rm*rara I). No. 145. 11. Dnnorara I). No. tub. 
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3rd, -4til, laid Ifith, ami registered *M5 inches, l h3 iiu-h, 1-95 inch, 
«nd jiicJi respectively. A great deal of damage was done by the 
storms on the 2nd and 3rd insts., causing numberless wash-outs all over 
the harm; the sections .<> suffer most were the Chicory, Maize (Kraal 
Manure Section), Potatoes, and Tea. 

Although we were sadly in need of rain at the time, we were unfor¬ 
tunate in having such heavy storms, as, out of 2,200 young tea plants 
just planted, about 75 per cent, of them were destroyed. The Kraal 
.Manure Section of Maize was completely washed out, and, as staled 
above, was replanted. With the exception of replanting Chicory, most 
of i he other damages have been repaired. 

What was almost an impassable bog—where the road crosses the 
gully near the Orchardings residence—has been transformed into a pass¬ 
able road, we having erected a culvert and built a corduroy roadway. 
We were greatly assisted in this by the Orehardist, who had a deep drain 
dug down the centre of the gully to carry off the silt washed down by 
storms. 

The clearing of undergrowth from bush land for a coffee plantation 
has been flushed and 352 coffee stumps planted. 

Weeds are growing profusely all over the Farm, and it is a difficult 
matter to cope with them. A horn* has been purchased for the light 
cultivators, and with this in constant use it should materially help in 
keeping the weeds under in the future. 

As reported to you, three of the young pigs died during the 
month from sickness. Blood slides have been taken from several 
since and forwarded to P.Y.S. Amos for examination, who reported 
no disease. 

.Results tabulated from three years’ experiments in cultivation and 
manuring of Pineapples prove that they deteriorate to a great extent 
each year. A section containing 22 plots was planted in January, 1904. 
Twelve of these plots were manured with different fertilisers, and ten (in¬ 
cluding half borders) were not manured. The first crop harvested re¬ 
sulted in an average yield of 2fts. 2£ozs. per Pineapple, the second crop 
lib. 13|ozs., and the third crop an average yield of 1ft. 8ozs. per Pine¬ 
apple. This deterioration was not restricted to any special plots, 
such as manure or no manure, bitt was a general one of the whole 
crop. 

The np manure plots have given a slightly better average weight of 
Pine than the manure plots, conclusively proving that indiscriminate 
manuring would act more as a deterrent than an augmenter to this par¬ 
ticular kind of fruit. 

The following table, giving the actual results recorded—with man¬ 
ures used—may prove of some value to Pineapple-growers. The quanti¬ 
ties of manure given are per acre, and the same kinds of manure used 
on each plot each succeeding year. 
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From this table it will be found that the average weight per Pine¬ 
apple for each year from No Manure and Manure Plots work out thus:— 

1905. 1906. 1907. 

No Manure. Manures. No Manure. Manures. No Manure. Manures. 

lbs. ozs. lbs. ozs. lbs. ozs. lbs. ozs. lbs. ozs. lbs. ozs. 

2 2-2/3 2 2-1/3 1 *4- l /7 1 «3 1 9 1 7-*/7 

Although these figures prove a better result all round from No 
Manures than from Manures, it does not follow that manures cannot be 
profitably Uced. Take Plot 182 for instance, which was manured with 
a medium dressing of Sulphate of Ammonia and Chloride of Potash, and 
it will be found that a pine has been produced giving an average weight 
for the three years of about 2lbs. 4ozs. This, again, has been closely 
followed by Plot 17 8, manured with a medium dressing of complete 
manures. 

The most uniform Pine produced was from Plot 193, and, although 
these were on the small side, and proves that the use of lime has a dele¬ 
terious eilect for the first year or two, it is questionable—if the experi¬ 
ments are carried on for another three years—whether the beneficial 
effects of the lime will not be more noticeable. 

As advised by you, half of each of these sections will be taken up 
and planted with young suckers. This work will be taken in hand at an 
early date. 

W. JOHANSEN, Manager. 


The Campbell System of Culturem 


In order to obtain more definite information on the subject of the Camp¬ 
bell system, the Agricultural Department of South Australia wrote to the 
Directors of the different Agricultural Experiment Stations in the so- 
called semi-arid regions of America. The following interesting report 
has been supplied by tlie Farm Superintendent of the Kansas Experiment 
Station. Kansas has a population of over one and a half millions, and, 
in addition to other staples, produces from 50 to 90 million bushels of 
wheat and up to 200,000,000 bushels of maize, climatic conditions per¬ 
mitting a wiae diversity of cropping. The Agricultural Department of 
South Australia are purchasing a sub-packer for the purpose of experi¬ 
ments in their “semi-arid” districts. The following is the report referred 
to:— 

The Campbell system of culture is theoretically correct, and, in part 
or in whole, it can be put into practice on almost every farm in Western 
Kansas profitably. The system is intended to favour the conservation 
of soil-moisture, and is thus especially adapted to regions w r here a 
limited supply of irregular rainfall makes the most careful methods of 
soil-culture necessary, in order to conserve the water in the soil and get 
the most use from it in the production of crops. 
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So far as cultivation is concerned, there are three principles m the 
conservation oi soil-moisture. rirst, the soil must be loosened to a 
considerable depth, in order to prepare a reservoir to receive the rain 
ana carry the water downward into the soil. This is accomplished in 
the Campbell system by die deep-ploughing or by discing oi the un- 
ploughcd uplands. Second, the water, which is carried downward into 
the subsoil, must be brought again into the surface soil, where the seed 
is germinating and the young roots are growing; and to accomplish this 
a good connection must be made between the furrow slice and the sub¬ 
soil below, and this is the purpose in the use of the subsurface-packer. 
Third, finally. in order that the water, which is drawn up toward the 
surjacc, may not reach the air and be wasted by evaporation, the upper 
two to lour inches ol the soil must be kept mellow, in the form of a soil 
xnujch, which is accomplished by frequent cultivation, and is applicable 
not only to corn and other ordinary crops, but also to wheat and other 
small-grain crops. 

Discing the land before ploughing puts the soil of the furrow slice 
in better condition to re-unite with the subsoil. The smooth, hard fur¬ 
row bottom, left by tlie ordinary plough, however, is unfavourable to 
the proper union of the furrow slice with the subsoil. To make the sys¬ 
tem more perfect, 1 would add one.more operation, namely, the bottom 
of the furrow slice should be scraped or loosened, so that the union of 
the soil with the subsoil may more quickly take place again after plough¬ 
ing. The principles stated above have been known and practised more 
or less for a long time; but it remained for Mr, IL W. Campbell, of 
Lincoln, Neb., to arrange these principles into a system of culture, and 
put the system into practice throughout the Western States. Mr. Camp¬ 
bell has done more to call the attention of the farmers of the West to 
the necessity and advantage of good cultivation of the soil that any 
other investigator. The Campbell system of culture is, in fact, simply 
good tillage, aud good cultivation of the soil at the right time, in the 
right way, and in a systematic manner. Good farming pays in the 
West as well as in the East. 1 fully believe in the practicability of 
thorough tillage and good cultivation on every farm; and the increase 
in crops will more than pay for the extra work, and in a series of years 
will leave our farms in a better slate of fertility and more capable of 
^producing crops than will result from the careless and shiftless methods 
of farming which are yet too commonly carried on by many farmers 
throughout the West. 

It is not necessary to have extra machinery in order to successfully 
practise the Campbell system of culture. The only implement needed 
which farmers do not generally have in use on their farms is the sub- 
.surface-packer. The use of the packer is most essential on late spring 
ploughing, liken Ike purpose is to plant at once after ploughing. Jt is 
not so necessary to use the subsurface-packer on fall ploughing which 
is not intended to be planted until the following spring; but for sowing 
fall wheat, if the ploughing precedes the sowing by a very short interval, 
tne subsurface-packer may be used advantageously* Where the land is 
allowed to lie for a considerable period after ploughing before the crop 
is planted, the settling of Ihe soil, together with the cementing due to 
the rain, usually causes the soil to repack and firm-up to a sufficient ex- 
-tent to makfe a good seed-bed. 

The subsurface-packer is a hard-running machine, and it costs more 
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to use it than it does to use the common harrow or even the disc har¬ 
row. Thus at the Kansas Experiment Station we have adopted the 
practice of early ploughing whenever it can be done, in preference to 
subsurface-packing, using the harrow immediately after ploughing. How¬ 
ever, the principle involved in the use of the subsurface-packer is cor¬ 
rect, and the lighter the soil and the greater its tendency to remain 
loose and mellow, the more necessary it is to make use of the subsurface- 
packer or some similar implement, in order to prepare the seed-bed in a 
proper manner. Also, in ploughing under trash or manure, subsurface¬ 
packing. by pulverizing the bottom of the furrow slice, sifts the soil 
through the coarse trash and causes a better union with the soil below, 
sc that the capillary water may be drawn up into the surface soil; 
whereas if a heavy coat of stubble or manure ploughed under in this 
way is left without packing or pulverizing, the furrow slice is apt to 
dry out, and the crop that is growing on the land may be injured by 
a short interval of hot weather. 

By setting the discs rather straight and weighing the harrow, a 
disc-harrow may he used as a substitute for a subsurface-packer. In 
mellow, trashv ground i t< work is somewhat similar, resulting in pul¬ 
verising and firming the soil at the bottom of the furrow slice. Very 
often, however, good ploughing with the proper and sufficient use of 
the common harrow, may largely accomplish the results required in 
carrying out the Campbell system of culture. 

Some types of soil can be ploughed deeper than others. As a rule, I 
believe in deep-ploughing'—at least every few years. The deeper loosen¬ 
ing of the soil not only makes a larger reservoir to catch the rain, hut 
it. gives more room in which the soil bacteria may develop and prepare 
the plant food. It is known now that certain bacteria in the soil have 
much io do with the preparation cf the food of plants, and experiments 
have shown that these bacteria are found largely in the surface, six to 
nine inches of the soil, or in that part of the soil which is turned by 
the plough and stirred wilh the cultivator. Thus deep-ploughing 
favours the development of these bacteria and the preparation of more 
available plant food than is the result from shallow ploughing. It may 
not he best to plough deep every year; sometimes shallow ploughing will 
doubtless give better results, and occasionally it is best not to plough 
at all. The depth and frequency of ploughing will vary according to 
the nature of the soil, a light or sandy soil requiring less depth of plough¬ 
ing and less frequent ploughing than a heavy, compact, clayey, or gumbo 
soil. This fact should he borne in mind, that when the land is ploughed 
deep it is necessary to re-establish the capillary connection of the soil 
with the subsoil arid prepare a good seed-bed condition by the methods 
described above, in order that unfavourable results may not come from 
the deep-ploughing. 

The principle of loosening the surface of the <=oil and keeping a 
mulch of mellow soil in order to break the capillary movement of water 
and prevent its evaporation, is well recognised bv farmers generally, and 
is also practised to a greater or less extent in the cultivation of all kinds 
of crops. In the Campbell system of culture the purpose is to keep a 
mellow soil mulch on the surface of the land all the time, not only 
during the growing season of the crops, but also in the interval between 
harvest, and seeding time. Thus, after the crop is planted the land 
is kept cultivated with the harrow or weedcr. in order to break the sur- 
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face crust and conserve the soil moisture; and, following out the same 
principle, the harrowing or work with the weeder is continued after the 
grain or corn is up, and during the growing period frequent cultivation 
is practised. After the crop is harvested the cultivation is not discon¬ 
tinued, but the surface of the ground is loosened as soon as possible 
after the crop is removed, by the use of the disc-harrow, and thus the 
soil is kept continually in a" condition, not only to prevent the loss of 
water already stored in the surface soil, but this same condition and the 
mellow surface favour the absorption of rain and largely prevent the 
loss of water by surface drainage. 

The weed-harrow, or weeder, is probably a better implement for 
harrowing wheat or other small grain than the common straight-tooth or 
even the slanting-tooth harrow. The weeder is somewhat objection¬ 
able on account of the wheels. When the ground is reasonably firm the 
common harrow may be used without injuring the wheat. 

I question whether it is necessary to continue the harrowing after 
the wheat covers the ground well, unless very heavy rains firm and puddle 
the soil, destroying the jnulch of mellow earth. Uusually, this will not 
occur. I have harrowed wheat when it stood five or six inches high, and 
had stooled so as to about cover the ground, and the mulch thus pro¬ 
duced was still in evidence at harvest-lime. In this experiment the 
ground was harrowed twice on the same day. The yield of wheat from 
the harrowed field.was, on Ihe average, three bushels per acre above 
that from the field adjacent net harrowed. This experiment, with 
others, was carried on at the North Dakota Experiment Station with 
spring wheat, and it was observed that wheat harrowed before it had 
stooled much was injured^in stand, and gave a lower yield of grain 
than wheat not harrowed.* Wheat or other small grain may usually be 
harrowed without injury before it comes up, but after the grain is up 
it should not be harrowed until it has established a good root and made 
considerable top growth. It appears that even with winter wheat there 
may he some danger of injuring the wheat if harrowed too early in 
the spring, and I would not, as- a rule, advise to harrow in the fall. 
Experiments in the harrowing of wheat and in the practice of the 
Campbell svftem of culture are being undertaken at the Fort Hays 
Branch Experiment Station, in Ellis County, Kansas, and also at the 
Experiment Station at Manhattan, Kansas. 

A. M. TEN EYCK, 

Professor of Agronomy and Superintendent of Farm, 

Kansas Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 


It is well known in the West Indies that the seed from a good American variety 
of tomato, locally grown, does not produce such large fruits as seed direet from 
Enghtnd or the tinned States, The tomato, however, is very easily grown from 
cuttings and advantage can be taken of this fact to prevent deterioration of the fruit* 
This method has been practised for several rears at St. Lucia. A planter in Christ 
Church, Barbados, has also grown tomatoes from cuttings, without using any seed, for* 
ten years. The cuttings when rooted are planted out in the cane field. The field 
being a dry one the plants are not staked, but are allowed to bend to the ground 
•under th* weight of the fruit. In favourable seasons excellent crops of this whelo 
eome vegetable have been produced by this method. 
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Some Facts About Team 


A recent issue of the Scientific American contains the following interest¬ 
ing article by L. Lodian on the subject of tea. 

Notwithstanding the almost universal use of tea, folk in general 
know very little about it—certainly little beyond that they drink a decoc¬ 
tion of it, usually of the cheaper grade, known as “mixed tea”—rarely 
a properly made infusion; and thrifty housewives use the refuse tea- 
leaves to “lay the dust” in sweeping. With the imiumerable uses to 
which tea is put in other countries they are unacquainted. 

In China, tea-leaves are also used in sweeping floors, but this does 
not end their utilitarian purposes. In regions where fuel is scarce the 
refuse leaves are pressed into bricks, dried, and used in the same manner 
as blocks and peat. This fuel is particularly prized for pork-curing, 
and the tea-cured or tea-smoked meat is to the Chinese what beech-nut 
and sugar-cured bacon and ham are to us. The ashes from the fuel are 
used as a fertiliser. But even before its use as fuel, the refuse tea 
senes another purpose. The leaves arc vigorously stewed or allowed to 
sleep in cold water in order to recover the tannic acid which they contain 
(about 12 per cent.) This i? used in tanning leather and in dyeing tex¬ 
tiles. It gives a fine, permanent nut-brown colour, requires no mordant, 
and is unaffected by sunlight, bleaching, or washing. Sometimes the 
refuse tea-leaves are used as fodder for farm stock—at least providing 
bulk if not much nutrition. Again, they may be dried, mixed with the 
lew-grade, factitiously-scented teas of commerce, and are then known as 
“lie-tea.” The decoction resulting from such tea cannot be far superior 
to one made from the common hay with which we are all acquainted. 

The queerest use to which brick-tea has ever been put in the Orient 
is in the capacity of money. We find mention of this peculiar form of 
currency in “Knight’s Mechanical Dictionary/’ in the “Kncye. Ameri¬ 
cana,” and in “Abbe Hue’s Travels in Tartary, Tibet.” etc. It is still 
in circulation as a medium of exchange in the far-inland Chinese towns 
and in Central Asian marts and baazars, southward to the Pamirs and 
Tibet, and northward across Mongolia to the Siberian Frontier. Between 
the Mongolian town of Urga and the Siberian town of Kiakta, there is 
still as much as half a million taels of this money in circulation. At the 
latter place it ceases to be used as currency, and enters into the regular 
brick-tea trade of Siberia and Russia. As brick-tea, it is largely used 
in the Russian Army by surveying engineers, touring theatrical com¬ 
panies, travelling hunters, and sportsmen and tourists in general. 

The value of the specimen illustrated in the engraving (not repro¬ 
duced) is about 2 taels, say, 9s. 5d.; it is a high-grade bohea or black tea. 
The farther it gets from the eastern tea-growing regions, the more its 
value increases. By compressing more expensive teas, similar-sized 
bricks are produced, representing values of £2, £4, £6, and upward. Ac¬ 
cording to Abbe Hue, payments in Tartary are generally made for all 
commodities in brick-tea currency. Many of the highest-grade Chinese 
teas never leave the country—that is, are never exported in commercial 
Quantities. Tea specialists in Europe and America manage to' obtain 
specimens through corresponding firms in Chinese export centres, but 
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thet>e samples are not for sale. These rare teas are preserved for oc¬ 
casional comparison and testing with the general commercial teas; they 
are known as “unexported teas/’ I have known of only one person (out¬ 
side the tea-producing countries) who supplies the trade or the general 
public with specimens of the rare teas. His prices range from £15 12s. 
6 d. to £20 1 Os. 8d. per pound. As not even an expert can safely judge' 
su<-h tea by its appearance alone, it is necessary to taste it in the cup 
before purchasing. The vendor can hardly afford to dispense this £20- 
tea gratuitously, so a charge of 4s, 2d. to 6s. 3d. per cup is made; and as 
a judiciously-prepared infusion allows the making of about 200 clips per 
pound of tea, the profit from this tasting is almost gigantic. On rare 
occasions,, exceptionally valuable teas, sold at auction in London, have 
brought from £47 to £57 per pound. But these fancy prices—almost 
literally worth their weight in gold—are rarely seen by ordinary people ; 
they are preserved in sealed glass jars in the safes of the tea specialists 
who own them. Such exceptional teas are worth the high valuation 
placed upon them, and the purchases are not merely the results of some 
fad, for Loudon’s tea-centre experts include some of the shrewdest tea- 
coimoisseurs living. Tea, not from the leaves, hut from the flowers 
alone of the plant, is rarely encountered in commerce. The petals,, 
stamens, etc., are nomi-dried, and. the resulting tea is of a rich, deep- 
brown hue of peculiarly delicate odour, and gives a pale amber-coloured 
infusion rather more astringent than that from the average fair-grade 
leaf. The taste for it is an acquired one, and even if this tea could he 
made oommereiilly possible, it is doubtful if it would ever become 
popular. The American tea trade could advantageously take a sugges¬ 
tion from the brick-lea of the Par East. In our country, the tea-dust, 
some of which is of good quality, is not properly utilised. In Europe it 
is a regular article of trade, and is advertised and sold as tea-dust. In 
America it is sold to thousands of cheap restaurants, who make it the 
mixture of tannic acid, sugar, and boiled milk which they sell as “tea.”' 
If. as in the Orient, this dust were compressed into bricks, good tea could 
be made from it, and the product would find a ready market through the 
multitude of uses for which it is adapted. A beginning in this direction 
has been made by the Pimhurst Tea Estate in South Carolina, and in 
Europe similar advances have been inaugurated. 

The virgin tea ( bicpjcfo.-chi ), so called from its use at Chinese 
weddings, is the semi-dried leaf intact, tied up with three strands of 
coloured silk. After infusion, these fagot-like bundles are pickled in 
vinegar and used as salad. This tea is sold in especially handsome 
silk-covered and glass-covered boxes. The rarest of all teas, and one 
that has never been'known to reach this country, is a naturally sweet 
tea, produced in Western China on a very limited scale. Its culture is 
centuries old, and the secret has been jealously guarded from generation 
te> generation. The saoeharinity is probably due to grafting and years of 
patient study and care, such as only the small Chinese tea-farmer is 
capable of bestowing. The “body solidity” of Chinese teas is said to be 
far superior to that of the bn da si an product. Experts claim .that if 
Chinese teas and those of India or Ceylon be comparatively tested, it 
soon becomes apparent that the cup qualities of the latter are far more 
ephemeral, while those of the former are far more staying. This is 
believed to he the result of the tea-culture in India and Ceylon on large* 
plantations by means of hired coolie labour, where there is no incentive; 
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to personal effort in the betterment of the product. In China* on the 
other hand* tea-raising has* since time immemorial, been conducted by 
small farmers, each owning a few acres of land* at bestowing upon his| 
crop his entire time* labour* and intelligence* knowing* as it were, the 
condition and peculiarity of every bush; and this intensive culture has re¬ 
sulted in bringing the body-solidity of the tea to a remarkably high state 
of perfection. This is one of the reasons why we hear of Chinese teas— 
never Indasian ones—sometimes bringing more than £20 per pound. In 
late years the plantation and coolie system has been introduced into 
China by foreign concerns controlling the entire output of large tracts 
of country. The result has been the partial deterioration of Chinese 
tea* but China will probably always be able to hold her own with regard 
to the production of the higher-grade leaves. 

In buying tea* a good rule for the uninitiated to follow is never to 
pay less than 4s. per pound. Numbers of firms sell teas at 8s., 16s.* and 
25s., and these are usually worth the price, though it is possible to ■pur¬ 
chase really good tea for 4s. Fair grades of leaf may be obtained for 
3s. and 2s., but those selling under the latter value are not worth con¬ 
sidering. It is very rare* by the way, to find good teas in small grocery 
stores, as these have not: sufficient call for them to warrant carrying a 
stock. The leading kinds of black teas are Peh), Kongu , and Samong 
(Oianchang ). “Peko v is the Chinese word for “down/' in reference to 
leaves so tender that they are still covered with a soft down—Nature's 
protection for the budding leaf aguinst sudden and undue chill. 
Among green teas we have the imperials, hisons, formosas, ulongs, etc. 
The latter are sometimes classed among black teas, though ulong is really 
a green tea of blackish leaf. The Chinese themselves class it among 
green teas. 


Oil from Mealies. 


The following is an extract from the Orange Judd Farmer on the subject 
of corn or maize oil:— 

“Within comparatively few years a considerable industry has been 
developed in extracting oil from corn and placing it on the market. In 
answer to a question from a subscriber, who wishes to know to what ex¬ 
tent oil is extracted from corn and sold for commercial purposes, it may 
be stated that 3,000,000 gallons to 5,000,000 gallons represent the annual 
product. Corn oii is used to some extent for culinary purposes, is 
manufactured into substitute for India rubber, is used as a lubricating 
oil and in the mixing of paints. The last Federal census report contains 
the statement that 75 per cent, or 80 per cent, of the amount of oil 
manufactured in this country is exported. 

‘^Writing us specifically on this subject, C. P. Hartley, in charge of 
corn investigations. Department of Agriculture, at Washington, says for 
the year 1906 the exports of corn oil reached a value of $1,172,206. The 
exports in the fiscal year 1906 were 3,108,917 gallons, valued at a little 
less than $900,000. In 1904, the business was about the same propor¬ 
tions. In 1903 there was exported from the United States a total of 

3,778,000 gallons of corn oil, valued at $1,467,493.” 

\ 
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Maize Cultivation In South AMon» 

WITH SPECIAL BEFERENCE TO NATAL. 

By E. H. Saweb, Director Experimental Stations. 

HARVESTING. 

An index to agricultural development in South Africa is furnished by 
widespread improvements in the methods of harvesting maize. The 
primitive system of allowing the ear to fully mature in the field and 
feeding the dried stalks to stock on the land, which was induced by the 
limited distribution of snow and severe frosts,, is rapidly losing favour 
in view of the proved economies of other methods. Stock-owners are 
handicapped by a dry winter, during which green pasture is scarce, but 
the advantage of conditions favouring the growth of the maize crop in 
summer more than offsets this, and is sufficient in itself to place South 
Africa in the forefront of dai.rymg*and beef-production. No other crop 
can compare with maize in the cheapness and ease with which it mav be 
grown, nor in the quality of valuable food-material produced to the acre. 
Harvested in the form .of hay, stover or silage, it furnishes roughage 
which may replace the roots and fine grass-hay fed by the English 
breeder, while the giain, apart from its direct market value, is the most 
palatable and readily digested of concentrated stock foods. The kernels 
carry considerable oil and are full of starch, both fat-formers, and, if 
fed in conjunction with bean or pea meal, which furnishes the protein 
necessary to muscle formation, will provide all the nutriment necessary 
for filling the tissues of the steer's body with fat and for rendering the 
muscles tender and juicy. The development of a successful industry in 
steer-feeding in Natal depends upon cheap’ maize and cheap bran, from 
which may be secured a complete and well-balanced ration, all the con¬ 
stituents of which are to be raised on the farm. Failing the institution 
of some such general system of stock-feeding, the problem of maintain¬ 
ing the fertility of maize lands will become increasingly serious. When 
he crop is grown entirely for grain and the latter marketed? little or 
nothing is returned to the ground, which is repeatedly cropped year after 
year. The constant employment of high-priced fertilisers is therefore 
the alternative to a system of stoOk^eedin^ Where the latte is adopted 
nitrogen is secured by the growth bf hean, ^ potash and phosphate 
may be krgely returned in the valuable manhre derived from maize 
rations. 

The method of harvesting tfye maize crop will therefore be deter* 
of the farmer's operations. When a dairy herd pr. 
butcher'* etock are to be fed, the stalk and leaves of the plant may to a 
certain point prove mote valuable than the grain which .might 
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lived from the crop., in which case the latter will be sacrificed for hay 
or silage. Or a dual purpose may be served, the grain being shelled and 
ihe stalks conserved in the form of shredded stover. In each case the 
farmer's object should be to secure his crop in the best possible condition 
for his purpose with a minimum outlay for harvesting operations. 

MAIZE HARVESTING MACHINERY. 

The employment of labour-saving machinery in harvesting opera¬ 
tions is an essential feature where the crop is cut for stover or silage, 
and, though no one would wish to recommend the purchase of a plant 
which could not be used to something approaching its full capacity, an 
increase in the scale of operations spells a large decrease in the cost of 
production. A first improvement upon the maize-knife is the Drag- 
Cutter, consisting of a sled or low-wheeled carriage to either side of 
which is affixed a scythe-shaped knife. Some of these cutters are so 
devised as to allow men riding upon the machine to gather the cut stalks 
and bind them in movement. Thej are simple in construction and can 
be put together by any blacksmith. A further development in the same 
direction is the Maize Harvester, which cuts and binds bundles of stalks, 
and by means of a bundle-carrier attachment collects the bundles until 
sufficiently numerous to form a shock, when they are thrown out at the 
side of the machine. A second pattern builds the shock upon a platform, 
;after which it is automatically raised by a derrick and placed upon the 
ground out of the way of the machine on its next round. 

The Husker and Shredder, which is coming into general use, ob¬ 
viates the labour arid cost of husking, and shreds the stalks into palatable 
stover. The maize is tabled from the wagon and is automatically spread 
out on a web: this carries it to the snapping rolls, where the ears are 
snapped off and drop through spaces to the husking rolls, one set of 
which are provided with pegs and the other with groves. The ears are 
here rotated until clean of husks, when they pass on to a carrier, which 
elevates them into a wagon. If the grain be quite dry some quantity 
will be shelled, but' the more recent machines are equipped with riddles 
and a grain elevator, which sacks the grain in a nice, clean condition. 
In the meantime the stalks, after leaving the snapping rolls, come into 
contact with the cutting head, and emerge as fine shreds which go over 
a shaker into the blower, and through the blower pipe into the barn or 
stack. 

A power Silage-Cutter of one of the many satisfactory types now 
on the market is essential where a silo is to be filled. Maize may be used 
uncut, but is more difficult to pack and subsequently remove, and it is 
not possible to stove the same quantity in a given space. In South 
Africa elevators of two types are in use, namely, the direct lift and the 
blower. The latter, though requiring rather more power to operate, 
gives better distribution of the material in the silo, as the mouthpiece 
'caii be directed to any paint: A large cutter, capable of handling from 
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25 to 30 tons an hour and driven by a fifteen-Morse-power engine, cost* 
from £60 to £80, Smaller machines may be driven by horse-gear or 
hand. 

Though the time has hardly yet come when large Power-ShellerS' 
with a capacity of 100 bags or more an hour will be regarded as a profit¬ 
able investment, a better type of small machine with force-feed, winnower,, 
elevator and sacking attachment, is a desideration. The small hand- 
shell er is very wasteful of labour and the resulting grain frequently dirty. 
Where no husker or shredder is employed, a pattern of shredder which 
also strips the husk would be found advantageous and labour-saving. 
An opening exists for the organisation of a jobbing or co-operative in¬ 
dustry in this and similar harvesting operations, whereby a single power- 
outfit with large capacity might do the work of shelling or shredding 
throughout a district possessing passable roads at a recognised rate per 
bag per hour. 

TOPPING AND STRIPPING. 

A practice which is gaining ground > in many parts of South Africa 
is that of cutting the stalks of the maize above the ears for stock feed, 
while in the southern United States it is customary to strip the leaves 
from the plant shortly before these begin to “fire” or wither. The ques¬ 
tion is frequently raised as to how far these operations influence the yield' 
of grain. “The Pennsylvania Station found that by topping l,050!bs. 
of stover were obtained at a loss of 540lbs. of grain. Mississippi Station, 
as the result of three years 5 trials, found a nett loss in feeding value of 
more than 20 per cent. Seven other stations show an average loss of 
thirteen bushels per acre, which was more than the feeding value of the 
fodder secured. Eight stations report a decrease of from 10 to 20 per 
cent, as a result of pulling. 55 * 

MAIZE HAY OR FODDER. 

Where neither silage nor shredded stover can be prepared, the whole 
plant may be cured in the shock as hay and fed to stock as a combined 
roughage and grain ration. This fodder, however, is not so well relished 
nor so cleanly eaten as shredded stover or silage, and greater loss occurs 
in curing. The stage of development of the crop at the time of harvest¬ 
ing is in this, as in other cases, a matter of the first importance, and an 
effort should be made to cut at such a time as to secure the largest quan¬ 
tity of palatable and digestible fodder. An idea is very prevalent ihat 
no increase in weight or quantity of food substance takes place after the 
grain is “in milk,” or fit for green roasting. This, however, is erroneous, 
for numerous careful experiments show that the plant continues to gain 
in weight of dry matter until fully mature, and that the most rapid gain 1 
is made while the grain is glazing. • 


* 4 ‘Cereals in America°: Hunt 
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WATER AND DRY MATTER AT DIFFERENT PERIODS.’ 


Stage of Growth. 

Maize per Acre. 

i Water per Acre. 

I)ry Matter per 
Acre. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Fully Tasselled 

9° 

8 2 

0*8 

Fully Silked ... 

129 

* j 3 

* 5 

Kernels Watery to Full Milk ... 

16 3 

14*0 

2 '3 

Kernels Glazing* 

i6‘i 

: i2 ’s 


Ripe 

*4 2 

\ 

10 2 

i 

40 


* Henry : “ Feeds and Feeding.” 


From the above table it will be seen that the yield of dry matter has 
almost doubled after the grain had reached the milk stage, and that 
heavy loss would have resulted from harvesting the crop at that stage. 
Not only is the yield increased by allowing the plant to mature, but, 
contrary to general opinion, the resulting fodder is more digestible. 

DIGESTED FROM 100 PARTS OF ORGANIC MATTER.* 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Maize, Ha\, or ! 
1 Fodder. 

Average. 

Silage. 

Average. 

•Cut before Glazing, 13 experiments .. ... J 

Cut after Glazing, 10 experiments ... ... 1 

i 

1 

65 7 

70 7 

67-4 

73 0 


* Jordan.: ** Maine Exp. Station/' 


A modification of the principles adopted for the curing of grass 
and millet hay is therefore necessary, and the crop should be allowed to 
.mature until'the leaves begin to fall. A common method of lianri- 
sliocking is to tic the stalks of four plants together without cutting and 
then to shock the rest of the bundles around these; in other cases a 
three-legged wooden horse with one detachable limb is used as a tempor¬ 
ary support. When the shock is finished a light rope with a hook at one 
end is used to draw the top together, when it is tied with a stalk or 
twine. The first shocks should be small, to hasten curing, and it may 
be found convenient to cut the field in alternate strips, adding the later- 
cut fodder to the outside of the partially-cured shocks. Curing may be 
.furthered by leaving the crop in the swathe or small bundles for a week, 
for maize does not suffer to the same extent as grass-hav from dew or 
Tain.. Where stacking is contemplated, the crop should he field-cured 
for at least a month before carting, or heat and mould will almost cer¬ 
tainly develop in the rick. The fodder is best fed to stock at nights, 
when the beasts will work it over, sorting out the ears and consuming a 
larger or smaller quantity of stalks and leaves. 

SHREDDED STOVER. 

The husker and shreddeT is having in the corn-belts of America an 
-even more revolutionising influence on general agriculture than had the 
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silo. In South Africa but few machines are at present in use, and those* 
lacking in the more modern improvements, which is to be the more re¬ 
gretted as the system undoubtedly obviates heavy losses of valuable feed: 
which ensue wherever field-husking from the standing crop prevails. On 
aii average 3001bs. of palatable shredded corn-hay or stover, worth from. 
£3 to £4 a ton, may be secured for every muid of grain shelled. This 
may be baled and marketed, stored in a barn or put into a stack. The 
only precaution necessary is that the crop be thoroughly field-cured and 
dry before shredding, as the stover is otherwise liable to heat in the 
stack. As in the case of the hav-crop, cutting should be postponed 
until the grain is at least partly glazed, and the lower leaves begin to 
wither. 

SILAGE. 

Maize has done more than any other crop to popularise the cause 
of silage; it is the ideal silo plant, and breeders have devoted attention 
to its further improvement along lines calculated to give the best possible 
results when the crop is thus employed. As already stated, several of 
the local varieties, now in general cultivation,, with a leafy, heavy-eared 
character, are eminently suited -for this purpose. An average yield is 
about twelve tons of silage to the acre, though this is frequently much 
exceeded. As in the above cases, the crop should be allowed to approach 
maturity, when the yield of dry matter will be greater, the percentage 
of water less, and the silage sweeter. Formerly it was a practice to cut 
the maize when quite green, but of late years the desirability of waiting 
until the grain is glazed, or even dented, has been generally recognised. 
Ensiling increases the digestibility of the food, and especially of the 
fibre, and in this respect is a preferable process to field-curing. As an 
offset, however, there is always some loss from fermentation which varies 
with the maturity and water content of the crop. From the feeder’s 
standpoint there is little comparison between the two, as the succulent 
character of the silage has, apart from its chemical composition, a 
markedly favourable influence on the milk-flow of dairy cattle and the 
carcase of butcher’s stock. 

Silage is generally cut into half or quarter-inch lengths. Some 
feeders, however, prefer one inch or one and a half inch cut, as they state 
that the smaller pieces are liable to cause soreness of the mouth in cattle, 
particularly if the material be hard. Shredded is considered by many to 
be better than cut silage in that it can be packed closer, and is in better 
condition for feeding. The difference between so-called sweet and 
sour silage is due to variations in the temperature obtaining during fer¬ 
mentation. All silage contains a certain amount of volatile acids, of 
which sweet silage contains a small proportion due to the existence 
of a temperature ranging between 130 a and 160 g F. The nearer 
maturity the crop, the greater is the chance of securing sweet silage, for 
the crop has a smaller content of water, which is associated with less 
development of acid. The amount of air’present also'affects the char- 
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acter of fermentation, and slow filling is sometimes resorted to with 
the object of increasing fermentation and raising the temperature. 
When power-plant is in use, however, this involves an undesirable delay. 
The higher the temperature up to a certain point, the sweeter the silage, 
but the greater the loss of food material, and it is therefore a moot point 
whether it he necessary to take any further precaution than to harvest 
the crop in a suitably mature condition, when all the silage will be palat¬ 
able, although not necessarily “high temperature sweet." “There are 
six advantages in allowing the plant when intended for 3 ilage to arrive 
at the stage of maturity indicated: (1) Greater yield of water-free sub¬ 
stance; (2) less weight to handle; (3) less loss in silo; (4) superior com¬ 
position; (5) greater digestibility; (6) greater palatability; resulting in 
a greater feeding value per acre at less cost/’* 

SILOS. 

In Great Britain, Europe and Australia, a general practice exists 
of placing silage in open-air stacks, pressure being secured by weights or 
rachets. Supporters of this system contend that the loss is no greater 
than the interest on a silo structure. In South Africa, however, it is a 
general experience that the losses have been very heavy, amounting in 
some cases to as much as 50 per cent. In addition, the labour involved 
in building a stack is very much greater than putting the same amount 
into a silo. Where this method is adopted, care should be taken to 
place the stack in a sheltered spot, as greater loss invariably occurs at 
the side exposed to prevailing winds. A wooden platform with rachets 
and wires attached at six points on the sides will be found a convenient 
structure. 

Stone or cement-lined pits, which are a development of the most 
primitive form of silo, may be found at a number of centres in South 
Africa, and have given good results where provided with ample drainage. 
The greatest objection to this type is the difficulty of removing the silage 
for feeding, and fifteen to twenty feet is usually regarded as an economic 
limit to their depth. Where placed in the onen, a hay stack is frequently 
built above the silage, after this is well settled, and assists in conserving 
the latter. 

Of surface silos, which are now almost universally built in cylindrical 
form, there are three principal types, the wooden, the stone, and the 
brick. The choice of materials will in most cases he determined by 
iheir relative cost. The wooden silo is generally the cheapest, and it is 
to be hoped that wattle-wood after careful seasoning may furnish suitable 
timber for this purpose. In America, cypress, white pine, and Douglas 
fir are the chosen woods, and the silo is built of staves kept together by 
hoops, w;ith a stone foundation and concrete bottom sunk to varying 
depth below ground level. Where building stone is cheap and plentiful. 


Hunt: “ Cereals in America 
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this may be adopted with the same foundation and base* and similarly 
strengthened by embedded iron bands. Brick silos do not commend 
themselves for local purpores.* 

The size of the silo will depend upon the number of animals to be 
fed with an economic minimum of 24ft. in depth and 16ft. in diameter. 
A cow in milk should be allowed a ration corresponding to a cubic foot 
of silage per diem, and upon this basis the requirements of all stock upon 
the farm can be calculated. The following tables will furnish a guide 
when planning.and building a cylindrical surface silo:— 

NECESSARY DIAMETER OF SILOS FOR FEEDING DIFFERENT NUMBERS 
OF COWS WHILE REMOVING 2 to 3 2 Ins. SILAGE DAILY (King). 

i Silo 30 feel Deep. Silo 24 feet Deep, 

j Mean Depth Fed Daily, 2 inches. Mean Depth Feci Daily, 3*2 inches. 


Number 
of Cows. 

Contents. 

Round 

Square 

Contents. 

! 

! Round 

Square 

C; 


Tons. 

Cubic Ft. 

Diameter 
in Feet. 

Sides 
in Feet. 

T ons. 

Cubic Ft. 

! Diameter 
in Feet. 

in Feet. 

30 

108 

4,091 

>5 

12 X 14 

108 

5 . 5 '° 

*7 

16 x 16 

40 

144 

6*545 

i 6'75 

14 X 16 

144 

7.347 

20 

r8 x 18 

5 ° 

180 

8,182 

18 75 

16 x 18 

180 

9 . i8 4 

22 

20 X 20 

60 

216 

9,818 

2° 5 

18 X 18 

216 

11,020 

i 

22 X 22 

70 


11 *454 

22 

20 X 20 

252 

' 2. 8 57 

! 26 

22 X 26 

80 

288 

13,091 

22*5 

20 X 22 

288 

14,691 

28 

24 x 26 

90 

3 2 4 

14727 

25 

22 X 24 

324 

' 6 . 53 ' 

2975 

26 x 28 

IOO 

360 

16,364 

265 

24 x 24 

360 

18,367 

31*25 

28 x 28 


* Detailed plans and specifications for silos of any of the above types will be 
gladly furnished by the writer to farmers requiring same. 

(To he continued .) 


Correspondence. 

HELLEBORE FOR KILLING TICKS. 

To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal.” 

Sir, —In reply to your question, I use six of fat or oil to one of 
hellebore, in a liquid state. I generally use butter, for the simple reason 
that there is no sale for it down here, but it is one of the worst fats you: 
can use, as it melts off too soon. I find rough cattle castor-oil the best 
and cheapest. You require a sticky oil which will remain on the skin 
and hair, and for that purpose you cannot beat rough castor-oil. Helle¬ 
bore is apt to blister if made any stronger. It has served me better than 
all other remedies-which I have tried.—Yours, etc., 

W. H. STAFFORD. 
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WHEN DID LITNGSICKNESS COME? 

To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal/’ 

Silly—1 wonder if you or any of your readers can say (if the question 
is worth the trouble) at w r hat time Lungsickness first occurred in Natal. 
Cachet, in his “Worstelstrijd der Transvaalers,” gives as one of the 
cause* that led to the abandonment of the Colony by certain of the 
voortrekkers in 1848 that the natives allowed their cattle, “often infected 
with the disease,” to roam at large. I have had the impression that its 
introduction took place at a later period.—Yours, etc., 

J. Y. GIBSON. 

MahJabatini, 10th March, 1907. 

[ We regret to say that we have not yet been able to procure a satis¬ 
factory answer to the question. There are several old colonists who re¬ 
member inoculating at the latter end of the Fifties. Any authentic in¬ 
formation will be welcome.—E d., Agr. Jour.] 


HYACINTHS, ETC. 

To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal.” 

Sir, —Last year I planted some hyacinth bulbs, but did not succeed 
with them. 1 planted them in tins filled with good manured soil, and 
they started seemirgly thriving well, but bore only a few stunted 
flowers, after which they decayed. Can you inform me of their proper 
treatment with regard to soil, watering, sun and shade, time of planting, 
and whether they can succeed in our climate, especially here on the 
Coast? Also, w T it.h regard to rearing them in w r ater, whether hyacinth 
glasses are to be got here anywhere, and how the flowers are to be treated 
in them ? 

I would feel also grateful to you for your advice on treatment of 
Begonias and Gloxinias. Will Lilies of the Valley and Tulips succeed 
here ? 

Thanking you in anticipation,-—Yours, etc., 

New Germany. AMATEUR. 

[Hyacinths were formerly grown with complete success at their 
nursery gardens in the Chase Valley by Messrs. Wilkinson. Messrs. 
Wilkinson say that they ‘think the Coast climate may be too hot for suc¬ 
cessful hyacinth-growing. The scil should be good loam—say 1 part 
well decayed manure, 1 part leaf mould, and 1 part sand. In planting, 
-cover the bulb half way up—to the crown, give no water until after 
growth has begun; the drainage should be good. Shelter is essential; 
also shade, but not such as that to be got from planting under treea. 

For the other questions “Amateur” had best seek local advice. 
‘There are many in Durban competent to give it; Mr. Wylie, of the 
Botanic Gardens, would, we are sure, be pleased to give “Amateur” all 
the information wanted.—E d., Agr. Jour.] 
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Gardening Notes far April. 

By W. J. Bell, Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 

Fttbtheb sowings for succession may be made of Cabbage, Savoy, Kale,. 
Beet, Carrot, Lettuce, Radish, Turnip, Endive, Spinach, 4 Mustard and 
Cress, and Onion. 

All varieties of herbs may now be sown, such as Thyme, Sage, Mar¬ 
joram, Savory, Parsley, Lavender, Rosemary, Rue, Wormwood, etc. 

When only small quantities are required, the best plan is to sow 
in boxes or tins. When large enough, the young seedlings should be 
pricked out a few inches apart into a well-prepared bed of sandy soil,, 
from which they may when larger be finally planted out into permanent 
quarters. 

The Parsley may be sown in the open ground where it is required* 
to glow. 

Lavender thrives best hi a poor, dry soil without manure, and must 
not be over-watered. 

Plant out Cauliflower, Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, Savoy and Celery. 

The latter should be planted in trenches, which should he dug out 
not less than two feet in depth. Fill in v/ith about 12 inches of good 
soil and well-decayed manure in equal proportions, and plant the young 
Celery plants nine inches apart. 

Earth up as required Peas, Broad Beans, Cauliflower, Cabbage, etc. 

During spells of dry weather give Peas abundant supplies of water, 
with occasional applications of liquid manure when commencing to pod. 

Give Asparagus beds a good mulch of decayed stable'dung after 
cutting down the old stems. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Sow all varieties of hardy flower seeds for winter and spring flower-- 
ing. The hardiest and quickest to bloom after sowing are Candytuft, 
Calendula, Petunia, Sweet Alyssum, Pansy, and Dianthus. 

Sowings may also be made of Aster, Aquilegia, Antirrhinum, Cam¬ 
panula, Carnation, Clarkia, Coreopsis, Delphinium, Esehscholtzia,. 
Gaillard in, Codetta, Larkspur, Linum, Mignonette, Nieotiana, Nigella, 
Phlox Drummondi, Poppy, Salpiglossta, Scabious, Sweet Sultan, Ten 
Weeks and Brompton Stocks, Sweet William, and Wallflower. 

Of the Poppies, the Shirley, Mikado and Giant Oriental are the 

best. 

The flowers of the latter are of the most gorgeous colours, often six 
inches across, and grow to a height of three or more feet. The seed re-* 
quires to be sown very thinly, and must, if necessary, be thinned out to* 
two feet apart. The other varieties are more dwarf in habit, and may- 
left aboOt a foot apart. 
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The seed of the Perennial Phlox should now be sown as it ripens, as- 
it will not retain its vitality for long. 

Freesia seed should be sown this month, and will flower in spring. 

l>aisy. Cowslip, Polyanthus, Primrose, Forget-me-not, Pentstemon r 
Carnation should be sown in boxes and carefully shaded and watered. 

The planting of spring flowering bulbs should be completed this 
month, such as Anemones, lianunculus, Narcissus, Daffodils, Bermuda 
Lilies, Freesxas, Agapanthus, Gladiolus, Hyacinths, Ixias, Tulips, etc. 

When planting Anemones dig the soil at least eighteen inches deep,, 
and introduce a good deal of grit or sand, as they will not succeed in a 
stiff, cold soil. Light hall-decayed manure is also required, when the 
plants will become a picture and the bulbs will improve for the following, 
season. 

Plant the bulbs about six inches apart and two inches deep. Be 
sure that the growing end of the bulb is planted uppermost.. This is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish in the Anemone bulb. When planted 
upside down, which is not uncommon, much disappoinment follows. 

The depth which various bulbs require to be planted varies consider¬ 
able, and failure often occurs through improper planting. The following 
instructions, which give the depth the crown of the bulb should be 
planted, may be taken as a guide:— 

German Iris, one inch. 

Anemone, nearly two inches. 

lianunculus, two inches. 

Tulip, three inches. 

Gladiolus, four inches. 

Naieissus, two to three inches, according to .size of bulb. 

Liliums, Hyacinths and Amaryllis, four inches. 


District Reports . 

MTUNZINI, 28th February.—Since my last report the name of this^ 
Division has been altered to “Mtunzini,” so much confusion having arisen 
with Umlalazi and Umlazi Division. The weather, on the whole, for 
this time of year has not been bad, and I am glad to say the mouth of the- 
Umlalazi River still keepg'open, consequently the mosquitoes are scarce. 
The hopper locusts are all well on the wing, and a great deal of damage 
has been done in the last three weeks—really it is cruel to see the way 
the crops have been eaten off in places. Mr. Ashby has started hay 
cutting on his farm adjoining the Town Lands here, and it is to be hoped 1 
he will be successful in the new venture. So far the Division still re¬ 
mains free from all cattle diseases. No horses died in thia neighbour¬ 
hood during the month. 

C. C. Foxon, Magistrate. 
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NEW HANOVER, 15th March.—The worst hailstorm within the 
memory .of the oldest resident passed over the Division of New Hanover 
on Thursday night, the 14th inst. It started near the Impolweni River 
and travelled towards the village of New Hanover, increasing in its 
violence as it advanced. At New Hanover the storm divided, one wing 
going towards the north and the other easterly. 1 have never known a 
hailstorm cover such an enormous stretch of country and do so irfuch 
damage. There was a terrific wind accompanying the hailstorm, which 
.accounts for its destructiveness, but the hail was also the size of pullets* 
eggs. The mealies, mabele, and kitchen gardens were devastated. 
Where there had been fields of beans looking most promising there was 
nothing to be seen after the storm had passed over. Poultry was killed, 
but, considering the violence of the storm, it is surprising what small 
numbers were killed. Several horses have died during the last month of 
Horsesiekness. I have heard of no deaths among cattle or other stock; 
all are in the best of condition. The locusts, I regret to report, in some 
parts of the district have completely destroyed the native crops. The 
sum of £444 has been collected in Poll Tax from Europeans up to date. 

H. W. Boast, Magistrate. 


Alexandra Fibre Company, Ltdm 


The first general meeting of shareholders in the above Company was 
held in Messrs. Duff, Eadie & Co.’s office on Monday last at noon. Mr. 
F. E. Turner presided, and there were present Sir George'M. Sutton, 
Messrs. D. A. Shaw, C. H. Stott, J. T. Taylor, A. C. Weamer, L. A. 
Keller, J. YV. Buchanan, John Laird, J. M. Allan Hay, H. Baker, E. A. 
Hall, and others. The Chairman reported that an amended agreement 
had been come to with the vendor, Mr. N. Harper, whereby he accepted 
4,040 fully paid £ shares in payment of the two farms to be handed over 
to the Company. He considered this a much more satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment than that at first proposed, as the Company would now have an 
unencumbered property, and the interest on debentures would be saved. 
It was proposed and carried that Sir George M. Sutton and ^Messrs. F. E. 
Turner, J. M. Allan Hay, and John Laird be the first directors of the 
Company, together with Mr. N. Harper as managing director. Mr. R. 
A. Efix was elected as auditor, and the directors were instructed to com¬ 
plete and register the articles of association and to take transfer of the 
property. It was further resolved that the directors be empowered to 
issue the reserve shares to the extent of one thousand to approved appli¬ 
cants at not less than par, and up to any date "before the next annual 
general meeting. This concluded the business. At a meeting of the 
■directors held immediately afterwards. Sir George M. Sutton was elected 
Chairman of the Company, and Mr. F. E. Turner Deputy-Chairman.— 
Mimwry. ......... j 
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Immunisation of Mules 

against Horsesickness* 

The following, by Dr. A. Theiler and Mr. C. E. Gray, respectively Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Bacteriologist and Principal Veterinary Surgeon, 
Transvaal, appears in the current issue of the Transvaal Agricultural 
Journal :— 

The fact that rendering an animal immune gives him a certain 
protection has served as a basis for the inoculation against this disease 
(horsesickness), which was introduced into practice over a year ago, and 
we arc now able to immunise mules against horsesickness by a simul¬ 
taneous inoculation of serum and virus, but we have not yet been able 
to apply the same method with equally successful results to horses. It 
seems that the mule, although as susceptible to the disease as the horse, 
mere quickly recovers than the latter, and it is evident that the factor 
which helps him is due to some inherited power of resistance transmitted 
by his sire, who, as we know, although susceptible to horsesickness, very 
st Idem dies from it. 

This method of inoculation has been applied during the last year 
to some 3,000 mules in all parts of the Transvaal and Rhodesia. The 
results have been very satisfactory, and total loss from the inoculation 
having only amounted to 3-8 per cent. We have every reason to believe 
that it will be possible to improve this inoculation at some further period, 
and also to reduce the mortality to almost nil. 

Since the introduction of this method, horsesickness has been very 
virulent in various parts of the country, and our mules have stood a 
very severe test, with the result that only 6 per cent, of the immunised 
mules again contracted horsesickness. The fact has been the starting 
point of a new series of experiments, which have confirmed the observa¬ 
tion that animals may contract horsesickness more than once, and the 
so-called “aanmaning,” or relapse of a healthy horse or mule, is no longer 
a doubtful phenomenon. Various strains of horsesickness virus have 
been collected, but experiments have been made more especially with 
three, and the fact remains that equines, although immune against horse¬ 
sickness, may be reinfected twice, three times, or even more. We are 
not able to break down the immunity of a mule or horse by the injection 
of such enormous quantities of virus into its system as is necessary to 
kill 10,000 horses, provided that the virus used in the test injection is 
of the same kind against which the animal was immunised; vet we are 
able to overcome the immunity with a comparatively small quantity 
wheti the virus is of a different strain. There are accordingly in South 
Africa various strains of virus of horsesickness, all of which are similar 
to each other, but differ in the respect that immunity obtained from one 
strain does not nrofect against another strain. This explains the vary¬ 
ing virulence of the disease of different districts and localities, and 
is of great importance, and the discovery of this faet was a severe set 
back to onr work, because we find it is necessary to devise a method of 
immunisation which will protect animals against all strains of virus, a 
task vvhiqh hitherto w r e have not been able to accomplish completely, 
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lut as only -6 per cent, of mules have died in practice after inoculstion, it 
seems that our virus is probably of the type which is most common in the 
Transvaal, although there may be certain strains against which our virus 
may not be strong enough to protect, therefore our method of immunisa¬ 
tion will only be perfect when we are able to protect animals against all 
the different virus encountered in South Africa. Meanwhile we are 
•continuing to immunise with the strain of virus which is most commonly 
lound. 


Veterinary Departmental Reperte for 
Month of February, 1307 . 

Minister of Agriculture,— 

I forward herewith my monthly report for the month of February:— 

Sheep Scab .—During the month ten licenses were raised:—Estcourt, 
1; TTmvoti, 8; New Hanover, 1. 

Seven flocks were placed under license:—Klip River, 1; Weenen, 1; 
Umvoti, 1; Krantzkop, 1; Lion’s River, 1; lxopo, 1; Harding, 1. 

Fifty-four flocka are still under license. 

With reference to sheep entering over our Borders under the 
Amended Scab Act. As regards sheep entering for bona fide winter 
grazing, it is hoped, subject to your approval, that sheep entering from 
the Cape Colony, Orange River Colony and Transvaal coming into dis¬ 
tricts of Natal used for this purpose, we shall be able to arrange with 
the respective Colonies for their entry and return, subject to their being 
inspected and certified by a Government Veterinary Surgon or Stock 
Inspector of the Colony they are leaving that they are free from Scab 
and have been inspected within ten days of crossing the Border. The 
Chief Inspector of Scab, Cape Colony, has signified his approval of this 
in so far as Alfred County is concerned, and the Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon, Transvaal, in so far as Utrecht and Vryheid districts are con-' 
^erned, and it is hoped that the Orange River Colony authorities will 
see their way to fall into line as regards Klip River County. 

East Coast Fever .—During the month 14 fresh outbreaks of this 
disease have occurred, as follows:— 

Vryheid district, one farm became infected, vis., TraeUat. 

Ngotshe district, two farms became infected, viz., Waterfall and 
Langerwacht. 

In Umvoti district one fresh outbreak on the farm Krantzkloof, 
which was undoubtedly an extension of the disease from the farm Bon 
Accord. 

In the Dundee and Umsinga districts six fresh centres of the disease, 
viz., the farms Zwaartvrater, Rooifontein, Knosfrop, De Vryheid, Bomeypy 
Town Lands, and the Osearsberg Mission Station. , 
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In Zululand four fresh outbreaks occurred, one at Nqutu and two in 
the Nongoma district, and one at Eshowe. 

In the Stanger and Mapumulo districts the whole of these two dis¬ 
tricts are looked upon as infected areas, and all more or less infected. 
The disease is gradually spreading over the whole of these districts. 

In Durban County no fresh centres of infection were reported dur¬ 
ing the month. 

In the Vryheid and Ngotshe districts, although only three fresh 
farms were reported to have become infected, the spread of the disease 
has been gradual and sure, and we can, I think, expect to see many more 
farms become infected during the next few months before the winter 
sets in. 

Babanango district, which is looked upon as part of the Vryheid 
district, is still free from infection;, and the public of that district are 
Tendering us all support possible in endeavouring to prevent the ingress 
of cattle. 

Regarding the fresh outbreak in TTmvoti County, only one animal 
died. The outbreak occurred in a paddock adjoining an infected 
paddock on the farm “Bon Accord.” The animals concerned in this out¬ 
break have been removed on to'clean veld, passing through temperature 
camps. It is hoped that in Greytown and Krantzkop districts we shall 
te able to modify the restrictions on the entire prohibition of movement 
of cattle when the infected areas have been completely fenced, and when 
t the fence around the locations in these districts have been completed. It 
is hoped that the locations and infected areas fences will be completed at 
an early date. 

With reference to the outbreak in the Dundee and TJmsinga districts, 
the seventh outbreak shown in Mr. Bruce's report occurred on the farm 
Vergelegen/’ and, as this farm was reported as infected on the 4th 
September, 1906, I am not showing it as a fresh o\itbreak in my Teport. 
You will see from the report of Mr. Bruce that all these fresh outbreaks 
occurred on farms adjoining infected areas, with the exception of one 
on the Pomeroy Town Lands. 

In Zululand one fresh outbreak occurred in the Nqutu district, but, 
as you will see from Mr. Braced report, he also suspects the existence of 
the disease at Neeneeni Mountain and at Isandhlawana. The source of 
infection of these outbreaks is traceable to loot stock, and there is no 
doubt that, owing to the nature of the country in these districts, the 
disease will continue to spread there. The outbreak shown at Eshowe 
occurred amongst some cattle which came from Nqutu under permit 
from the Magistrate, as provided under the regulations, and left that 
district before the recent outbreak occurred there. Among the five head 
which went to Eshowe one animal was noticed to be sick a few days after 
arrival, and died shortly afterwards. This was a positive case of East 
Coast Fever, All the animals in the area over which these cattle grazed 
in Eshowe have been removed through a temperature camp, but there 
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is a possibility that the beast referred to might have been capable of in¬ 
fecting the veld before arriving at Eshowe, as four days after its arrival 
it was found to be visibly sick. The other outbreak occurred in the 
Nongoma district. Apart from these two outbreaks, which occurred 
outside the flagged area, there have been 28 fresh in-contact troops of 
cattle showing cases of East Coast Fever amongst them. One fresh out¬ 
break occurred on the south side of the Black TJmfolosi and the other 
outside the infected area of Nongoma, towards Hlabisa. A fresh sus¬ 
picious case occurred in the Hlabisa district, which was not shown to be 
definitely a case of East Coast Fever last month, but we have positive 
evidence this month. 

In the Paulpietersburg district the temperature camp system is still 
being adopted. The disease appeared amongst a fresh troop of cattle 
on an already infected farm during the month, and these cattle were re¬ 
moved. 

Deaths from East Coast Fever during the month were as follows:— 


Stanger and Mapumulo. 1,345 

TJmvoti.'. 6 

Durban County. 60 

Vryheid and Ngotshe. 375 

Dundee and IJmvsinga. 51 

Mahlabatini. 74 

Paulpietersburg . 48 

Nongoma and Hlabisa. 836 


2,705 


In the Stanger and Yryheid districts, which includes Ngotshe, the 
deaths shown are only approximate, and they undoubtedly are in excess 
of those shown. 

With reference to the branding of cattle in the infected areas, this 
has been completed m the infected area of Umvoti County, and will in a 
few days be completed in the infected area of Weenen County also. In 
Dundee, Stanger, Paulpietersburg and Durban County it is also being 
proceeded with. In Zululand arrangements are not yet completed for 
enforcing this. 

From the above returns of deaths reported, you will see that the 
lotal mortality from East Coast Fever during the month was approxim¬ 
ately 2,800, but probably it would be nearer 4,000. In view of this high 
mortality, it is to be regretted that individual owners did not see the 
policy of disposing of their cattle from infected districts for slaughter 
purposes, whereby both themselves as individuals and the country as a 
whole would benefit to the extent of the value of such stock for butcher 
purposes in place of total loss* Of course, many of these owners are 
natives, who hold quite original ideas regarding disposing of their 
cattle, particularly if the amount they are to receive for them is proble¬ 
matical. ! 1 ■ ' 
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Lung sickness .—During the past few months this disease has made 
its appearance in Weenen and Umvoti Counties. Up to May last only 
one centre of infection existed in the whole of Natal, viz., in the Nqutu 
district of Zululand. The outbreaks which have occurred in the two 
above-mentioned counties occurred amongst cattle which had been on 
Militia transport in Zululand. In the case of the Umvoti cattle, al¬ 
though the outbreak was not known to exist until January, deaths, I 
understand, had occurred and were not reported, prior to this. The 
several centres of infection in the Greytown district now existing 
emanated from the one common source of infection, viz., Mr. P. R. Nel\s 
cattle, and at present eight separate troops of cattle in this district are 
under license lor Lungsickness. 

During the month 24 deaths have occurred in Umvoti County from 
this disease, and, having regard to the fact that this district has been 
free from this disease for a considerable period, the cattle there are 
highly susceptible both ’to the disease itself and to the effects of inocula¬ 
tion, and we must, in consequence, maintain a firm hold over the quaran¬ 
tine on these cattle to prevent any possible extension. 

It is much to be regretted that our Lungsickness Act does not pro¬ 
vide for a longer period of quarantine than six weeks, as it is a fact that 
tlie incubation period of this disease may extend to three months, and 
lherefore.it is to be regretted that the Act does not provide for the de¬ 
struction of all cattle which may recover from this disease, as there is no 
doubt that recovered animals are a source of future infection. In so far 
as my Department is concerned, however, we shall refuse to release 
from quarantine any animals which we know to have recovered from the 
disease, as we can rightly claim that they are still in a diseased condi¬ 
tion, which can be proved at any time by post-mortem examination. It 
is therefore urged that both in the interest of the owners and the public 
those possessing animals which may recover from Lungsickness should 
dispose of them as soon as possible for butcher purposes. 

Lungsickness is at present very prevalent in the Cape Colony, par¬ 
ticularly in the native territories of the Transkei, and there is no doubt 
we shall have at an early date to take protective measures against the 
introduction of this disease into the Western districts of Natal. This 
is particularly necessary, having in view the fact that these districts have 
been free from this disease for years, and the cattle are, in consequence, 
highly susceptible, and the introduction of this disease would be at¬ 
tended with considerable mortality, 

Horsesickness .—The mortality reported from this disease is truly 
alarming, and is, as was anticipated from all quarters this season, prov¬ 
ing a record one, and appears to be one of those which visits even the 
tecognised healthy horse districts periodically after a lapse of a number 
of years. There can be no doubt that the excessive rainfall after seasons 
of apparent drought has exercised a very considerable influence over the* 
present prevalence of this disease. We may say at the present time that 
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we are practically at the height of the season, and the mortality will con¬ 
tinue and probably increase until early in May. It is known that the 
months of March and April are invariably those during which the mor¬ 
tality is highest, and, further, when this disease is prevalent in the up- 
country districts the coast districts appear to be suffering less, but I 
think the fact is that the usual mortality is taking place, but is masked 
by the unusual mortality occurring up-country. 

During the past three months we have been busy in Maritzburg and 
Durban inoculating mules against Horsesickness. In Maritzburg, as 
you will see from Mr. Power’s report, 210 mules have been inoculated, 
with a loss of 3 per cent. In Durban, 541 mules have been inoculated, 
with a loss of 39 animals as the result of inoculation. This loss prin¬ 
cipally occurred amongst the first batch of 75 mules inoculated, where a 
loss of 16 animals occurred. The virus was found to be too strong, and 
was abandoned in consequence. In connection with this particular virus, 
it is remarkable that the same virus was used in the Transvaal with 
great success, only 9 mules dying out of a total of 400 inoculated. The 
virus we then resorted to with much better results was the same strain 
as the above mentioned, but came from a mule, whereas the other came 
from a horse. 

We have now issued many immunised mules all exposed among 
others night and day in badly infected Horsesickness locations, and so far 
we have lost one animal showing positive signs of Horsesickness, and 
this mule had been running with a hundred others near Maritzburg night 
and day; none of the others have shown any signs of sickness. As Mr. 
Power points out, in the Transvaal they have lost 17 mules out of 5,000 
after immunisation. 

There is no doubt that this year will be a most severe test to the 
immunity conferred on mules by this method of inoculation, and I have 
no hesitation, from the practical experince of the Transvaal, in anticipat¬ 
ing that the results of this exposure will be satisfactory. We know that 
individual animals will die of Horsesickness, or get sick and recover after 
being inoculated when exposed to infection stronger than the virus used 
for inoculaton purposes, but, taken in the aggregate, as proved in the 
Transvaal, these losses will not be of any serious account. Of course, 
an individual owner who may be so unfortunate as to be singled out to 
lose an immunised mule will consider that his case is a hard one. In 
ihis connection, we shall be very glad if any owner of an immunised 
mule losing an animal, or has one sick from what he thinks is Horse* 
sickness, will send us a small - quantity of blood (2 or 3 ozs.) We can 
then satisfy ourselves if it is a case of this disease, and we are particul¬ 
arly anxious to obtain blood from such animals, as the strain of virus will 
prove to be stronger than in ordinary cases. I put up return of deaths 
from Horsesickness, and it is interesting, showing the mortality from the 
various districts. These are not the total deaths, only those actually 
reported, and probably the true estimate would be nearer 500 
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Newcastle. 11 

Greytown. 30 

Vryheid. 25 

Port Shepstone. 40 

Pietermaritzburg. 150 

Durban. 35 

Dundee. 10 

Mooi River. 34 

Ladysmith. 4 

Underberg. 12 

Paulpietersbufg. 6 

Nongoma. 8 

Lion’s River. 4 

Eshowe. 5 

Melmoth.,. 2 

Mahlabatini.•.. 3 

Ixopo. 1 

TTmlalazi. 1 

Verulam, a few cases reported. 


Total. 381 


Blue Tongue in Sheep .—As a rule, with a season such as the present, 
♦showing a great mortality from Horsesickness, Blue Tongue in sheep is 
very prevalent. They aopear to be recognised as two diseases, being in 
-.all probability the same medium of contagion, and conditions favourable 
to the one are favourable to the other. 

The return of deaths put up is not claimed to be anything more 
than approximate, and there is no doubt that the actual death-rate is 
'very much in access of this. With a year such as the present all sheep- 
farmers will realise the necessity for inoculation against this disease, 
which should be carried out early in the summer before eases of the 
disease occur. To adopt the system of inoculation when the disease is 
causing considerable mortality is very unsatisfactory, and apt to bring the 
system into ill-repute. 

DEATHS REPORTED FROM BLUE TONGUE IN SHEEP. 


Utrecht. 250 

Vryheid.*. 100 

Pietermaritzburg. 40 

Mooi River. 50 

Ladysmith. 10 

Ixopo. GO 

Paulpietersburg. 50 


Total.. 560 


I put District Veterinary Surgeons’ and Stock Inspectors’ reports. 

S. B. WOOLLATT, 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 
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STANGER.—D.V.S. DONALDSON. 

East Coast Fever .—Total deaths from East Coast Fever in Lower 
Tugela and Mapumulo districts (reported) from 2nd February to 2nd 
March, 1,345. Total number of cattle railed for slaughter, 103. This 
is irrespective of the Militia oxen at Bond’s Drift,, which have all been 
railed and the camp closed. I have also closed down the last Otimati 
Camp, and handed the natives their cattle back. I have started brand¬ 
ing cattle at Mapumulo and Chaka’s Kraal, and am awaiting brands to' 
start at Durnall, Tugela, and New Guelderland. I have placed a quaran¬ 
tine officer in command of the Tugela Border from Bond’s Drift to 
Bulwer. _ 

NEWCASTLE.—D.V.S. HUTCHINSON. 

Glanders .—A ease of Glanders was reported from Utrecht in a horse' 
belonging to W. Muller. This animal died of the disease, hut I was able 
to make a post-mortem, and found extensive lesions both in the nostrils 
and the lungs. This animal had been in contact with five others,, which 
I submitted to the Mallein test. One of these, a brown gelding, re¬ 
acted, and was destroyed, glanders lesions being found on post-mortem 
examination. This animal was an N.D.M.R. horse, and w r as insured in 
the Militia. It is quite possible that the infected horses may be found 
to have been in contact with other horses before purchased by Muller, 
and inquiries to this effect are still being conducted, and, if found to 
be the case, the othen in-eon tacts will he tested. Besides the above, 
a further number of 24 mules and 8 horses were subjected to the Mal- 
lein test. 

There are no other cases of contagious or infectious disease of any 
serious nature to report. 

, From two to three hundred sheep are reported by the Stock In¬ 
spector at Utrecht as having died of Blue Tongue, and it is to be hoped 
that owners where the percentage of deaths are heavy will avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity of securing vaccine for the purpose of in¬ 
oculating against the disease. . 

This district has so far been exceptionally free from Horsesickness^ 
only 11 deaths having been reported during the month. 


GREYTOWN.—D.V.S. CORDY. 

Scab.—One outbreak only has occurred during the month. 

Lttngsickness. —Four fresh outbreaks have occurred during the 
month in the Inadi portion of the Krantzkop Divisioa. The source of 
infection is thought to be the transport cattle of Mr. P. R. Nel, These 
fresh outbreaks are all among native cattle in the Inadi Location,, and I 
therefore ahticipate many more outbreaks before the disease is Btamped 
out. b "■ j! 

, In all abput/twputy-four deaths have occurred. Three of the troops 
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have already been inoculated, and the fourth will be done as >om as 
suitable virus is procured. 

Easl Coast Fever .—One fresh outbreak has occurred on farm Krans- 
kloof among a troop of eighty cattle. One cow died, and the remainder 
have 1 been temperatured and sprayed and removed to clean veld, where 
they are being pul through a temperature camp. "Die site of this out¬ 
break is a paddock on the west of the Orcytown-Muden road, and ad¬ 
joining tin* infected paddock of Mr. Edwards, at Eon Accord. During 
.the month six deaths occurred in the infected area. Native guards have 
been stationed on all the toads leading from the infected area to pre¬ 
vent cattle from straying into or out of this part of the Division. All 
cattle in the infected area are being branded as fast as possible, about 
three thousand having been done at the end of the month. 

1 visited this area during the month with the Magistrate, who ad¬ 
dressed a large meeting of the natives, explaining the nature 4 of the 
disease, the regulations in force, and the reasons for same. 

// arse* irk ness .— About thirty deaths among horses and live among 
mules were reported during the month. 

Twenty horses wen* examined for the Militia during the month. 

Several eonvielions have been obtained for breach of regulations in 
connection with East (hast fever, and others are pending. 


VEKULAM.—D.V.S. McKElL. 

Contagious disease has been limited ,to Borsesiekncss and Biliary 
Fever among horses. 

East Coast Fever has claimed no further victims in the district dur¬ 
ing the past month. 

My time has practically been taken up in getting round and finding 
out my district. J have made a tour of inspection of the native guards, 
the loot stock at Adwedwe, the quarantine officers, etc. 


VitYHElD.—D.V.S. BECKETT. 

Homesickness .—This disease has been very prevalent in the district 
under my charge; 2o cases have been reported, but this does not give 
any idea of the actual mortality during the month, which must have been 
at least double this number. 

Blue Tongue in Sheep .—100 cases reported. 

Bast Coast Fever .—The spread of the disease has been gradual, but 
none the less sure. Only three fresh outbreaks have been reported. 
Babanango district is still, so far as we know, clear of this disease, and if 
the quarantine line is strictly maintained along the Vrvheid border there 
is little danger from that zone. The difficulty of guarding a line of thi< 
mature about 100 miles long with a small staff is great, and quarantine 
could doubtless be broken by anyone determined to get cattle through. 
Dineoteiy would follow too late to be <of use. 1 consider that rigorous 
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measures should be at once adopted in case of any suspicious movement, 
and any cattle found inside quarantine zone should be destroyed im¬ 
mediately. A lesson of this kind may insure strict herding of kafir 
cattle near the boundaries, and possibly prevent contemplated move¬ 
ment _ 

POET SHEPSTONE.r-D.V.S. TYLER. 

East Coast Fever. —As regards East Coast Fe\er there have been no 
fresh developments, and things are so far in a most satisfactory con¬ 
dition. The Cape border has been thrown open to cattle from Alfred 
County, and the guards have been removed from the TTmzumbe to the 
ITmzimkulu River. 

This has been a very bad month for Horsesickness, nearly forty 
deaths having been brought to my notice. 

The health of stock in general has been good. 


MARITZBURG.—D.V.S. HARBEB. 

Sheep Scab. —Three flocks of sheep are under license for this disease. 

Mange .—A few cases are in quarantine for this disease in horses and 
goats. 

Blue Tongue in Sheep has been the cause of about 40 deaths in the 
Richmond district. 

Horsesickness has been very prevalent, upwards of 120 animals 
having been buried in February in Maritzburg. Several cases, about 30,„ 
are reported from the surrounding districts. 

Mallein —Sixty-three mules and six horses have been tested with 
Mallein. 

Forty-five mules have been subjected to the immunising process 
against Horsesickness. Of these two were private mules. 

Biliary Fever. —One case of this disease was treated and recovered! 

A cow was treated for evagination or eversion of the vagina, due t<* 
weakness. The subject was a Cape cow due to calve very shortly. The 
organ was replaced and kept in position by a truss, and tonics were ad¬ 
ministered. I understand she has since calved without difficulty. 


DURBAN.—D.V.S. AMOS. 

The importations by sea have been as follows:— 


Sheep.. ... 6 

Dogs.\ ... 10 

Horses. 57 

Goats. 3 

Total. 76 


The sheep came from England, Australia, and Germany. Doge 
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from England. Horses, 50 from Australia, and seven from England. 
Goats came from England. 

Glanders. —Thirty-nine horses have been tested, and eight donkeys. 
One horse and two donkeys reacted and were destroyed. All these re¬ 
actions were animals recently arrived from the Transvaal. 

IIorsesickness has been very prevalent indeed, especially in the Pine- 
town and Sydenham districts; approximately, 35 deaths have resulted, 
the majority dying from the pneumonic form. 

East Coast Fever .—This disease has remained well in hand, one 
fresh outbreak only occurring, and that within the original infected area. 

Sixty animals have died from this disease. 

Biliary Fever .—Several eases of this disease have occurred, and one 
valuable horse has died. The other cases have recovered under treat¬ 
ment. 

During the month l have been fully occupied immunising mules, 
grading cattle at Jacob s, and general supervision. 


DUNDEE.—D.V.S. BKUCE. 

East Coast Fever .—In the Dundee-Umsinga area seven fresh out¬ 
breaks ccuirred, the majority of these being traceable to sick cattle, 
having been travelled from the distributing centre in this area, namely, 
Weltervieden. Tin* outbreaks occurred on farms adjoining infected 
areas, with the exception of the one at Pomeroy Town Lands, am! the 
farm Yergelegen, the latter being due to cattle straying back on to in¬ 
fected veld, but also adjoining infected veld. The names of the farms 
on which these outbreaks have occurred arc as follows:—Stockholm, 
Zwart water, (riba. l)e Yryheid, Knostrope, Rooifontein, Yergelegen, and 
Pomeroy Town Lands. Some of the owners have disposed of some of 
their cattle for slaughter purposes, and the remainder are in tempera-* 
lure camps. With the exception >f the outbreak on the Pomeroy Town 
Lands, these outbreaks do not make any great difference to the actually 
infected area here, end the fencing in of same is still being proceeded 
with. About four months ago the greater part of Pomeroy Town Lands 
was cleared of cattle, and the clear veld is being used for the treatment 
of cattle in this vicinity. The Dundee Town Lands have been cleared 
of cattle, about 50 head being placed in a temperature camp, the re¬ 
mainder being sold or confined to the owners* fenced in erven. A few 
cattle in a paddock adjoining the' Dundee Town Lands remain infected. 
Originally the number in the paddock was thirteen head, seven of which 
now remain, but the owner is informed that his cattle will be cured as 
they get sick. A gentleman in this town has treated eight known cases 
of East Coast Fever on the Town Lands. Seven of these have died, and 
the one appears to be recovering, but it was on a fair way to recovery be¬ 
fore his treatment was adopted. He is said to have treated several 
other cattle, all recovering, but the cases mentioned above are the only 
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positive ones which he has treated that I know of. In the Nqutu dis¬ 
trict outbreaks of East Coast Fever exist at Vant’s Drift and Nqutu, and 
in my opinion also at Neeneeni Mountain and Isandhlawana. 
The source of infection in these cases is traceable to loot stock, with the 
exception of that at Vant’s Drift, which is due to oxen working on Roys- 
ton’s transport. Nqutu district is practically an unfenced native loca¬ 
tion, and we may expect further outbreaks in this district. Temperature 
camps here are out of the question, and the natives will not sell their 
cattle unless the sale of these is made compulsory. At the present time 
in the Dundee-IImsinga district the department is spending a large sum 
of money in guarding, temperature camps, etc., but the value of this 
work is very much lessened by not being able to deal in a proper manner 
with these fresh outbreaks. Those fanners in the Dundee-ITmsinga 
and Utrecht districts whose farms are properly fenced in stand every 
chance of not getting East Coast Fever amongst their cattle, but the 
outlook for the others is a serious one. The number of deaths from 
East Coast Fever during the month is 51. 

Lungsiclcness .—One fresh outbreak in the TTmsinga district, and the 
cattle have been quarantined and inoculated. Number of deaths during 
the month, 11. 

Redwaier .—Ten deaths. 

Gallsickness .—Fifteen deaths. 

Quarter-evil .—Four deaths. 

Horsesickness .—Ton deaths. 

‘Other Causes .—Thirty-two deaths. 

Scab and Mange .—Several flocks are under license, especially in the 
Nqutu district. 


MOOI RIVER.—D.V.S. VEKNEY. 

East Coast Fever .—This disease has been somewhat quiescent during 
this month, but this was to be expected, as it is too early for the ticks 
that have dropped from the previous sick animals to have completed their 
moulting. I anticipate more deaths during the ensuing months. The 
fencing is progressing, and the whole of the infected pasture is now 
enclosed with a good barbed wire fence, and this, combined with the 
branding of the cattle on this infected area, will, I hope, be instrumental 
in confining the disease to its present position. Mule wagons have been 
working during the month from Mooi River to Middlerust, as all ox 
transport has been prohibited in this area. 

Horsesickness .—This disease has occurred to a somewhat alarming 
extent on some of the highest farms in the Mooi River district, and com¬ 
mencing so early in the season it is certainly suggestive of a much worse 
period, before the advent of frost. 11 is noteworthy that on all these farms 
where the disease has appeared mosquitoes have abounded in enormous 
quantities. On some of the farms where horres have died theire have 
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teen no eases since 1893, and it would be interesting to know where the 
ipiection has been during this interval. It is to be regretted that the 
organism of Horsesiekness is not demonstrable, as then it would be com¬ 
paratively easy to follow, especially assuming the mosquito is the carrier. 
In all probability the organism sporulates, and these spores are capable 
of lying dormant until certain conditions exist which are necessary for 
their introduction into the animal body, similating Anthrax spores, etc.; 
34 deaths are reported. 

Lung sick ness .—During the month the licenses from all contact 
animals on western commonage were raised. Mr. Bird's herd is now 
under license for another six weeks owing to an ox developing the 
disease and recovering. 


LADYSMITH.—D.Y.S. WEBB. 

Ladysmith and Bergville districts appear to be very free from 
diseases of all kinds. There have been only a few cases of Horsesiek- 
ness up to the present; a mild form of Blue Tongue in sheep is reported 
from Bergville district. 

Scab .—No sheep are under license in Bergville district. In Lady¬ 
smith district two docks are under license. 


immunisation of Mules In Natal. 

To Dr. Theiler belongs the credit of having discovered a practical method 
of inoculating mules against Horsesiekness. 

This method, now being carried out in Natal, has been very largely 
practised in the Transvaal during the past couple of years, and with 
success, as proved by the fact that inoculated mules are now living in 
districts so unhealthy, that it practically means certain death for any 
uninoculated mule taken there. When in Pretoria a couple of months 
ago I was given—thanks to Dr. Theiler—every facility for making myself 
familiar with the operation and all the details of the process, and during 
that time I learnt how highly this work was appreciated by the farming 
community. In fact so pleased were they with the results obtained pre¬ 
viously that I believe every farmer who keeps a mule in an unhealthy 
locality has it inoculated. The principle of the system is the simul¬ 
taneous injection of virus and serum. At present it is only applied 
in practice to mules, but it is hoped that a method of inoculation may be 
perfected for horses at an early date. 

Over 200 mules have been inoculated in Maritzhurg, and 3 per emit, 
have died fromthe disease whilst undergoing treatment, t.e., during the 
period of twenty-one days after inoculation. Animals are not allowed ; 
to work during this period. The majority of those mules have now 
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been issued and are working in nearly every HorsesickAess area in Natal,, 
and some are also in Zululand, and as the disease this season is exception¬ 
ally virulent and almost general throughout the Colony the immunity 
conferred will be put to a severe trial. If those animals can withstand 
the infection of this season, and all practical evidence from the Transvaal 
goes to prove that they will, there is no doubt that the method will be 
very largely adopted in Natal in future. Of the 200 mules discharged 
from here as immunised only one death has occurred so faT from Horse- 
sickness, and this animal had been running night and day with about 
100 others in a very unhealthy part and at the time when the majority 
of the horses died in that locality although stabled. It has been proved 
both experimentally and in practise that the virulency of Horsesicknesa 
infection varies in different districts, and animals immune in one district 
may contract the disease in another, i.e., a stronger infection exists in 
some districts than others. For example, mules may be immunised in 
Maritzburg with virus obtained locally. Those animals would then be 
immune here, but if taken to Zululand or elsewhere may encounter a 
stronger virus and contract the disease. 

This experience is known in practice with horses that have suffered 
from the disease in one district and known to be “salted” there, but 
when taken to another locality have contracted the disease and died. 
The aim then is to obtain a virus that will not cause too high a mortality 
during the process of immunisation but which will confer an immunity 
capable of withstanding any, infection likely to be met with. Dr. 
Theiler has informed me that out of 5,000 mules inoculated this season 
seventeen have died from Horsesickness after being discharged. When 
it is considered that those animals are all living in Horsesickness’ dis¬ 
tricts and many of them running at night it will be seen that the “break 
downs” above referred to are rare, but as such cases are liable to occur 
it is well that those interested should be aware of it. 

W. M. POWER, D.V.S. 

Maritzburg. 


importation of Trout* 


Those who hare followed the successive steps taken for the introduction 
of trout into the streams of Natal will be interested to hear results of 
the last importation. Much of our trout ova has hitherto been imported 
from the hatcheries in Cape Colony, but another attempt has just been, 
made to import ova direct from Britain. 

At the beginning of the year two cases, each containing 15,000 brown 
trout ova, were obtained from the Howietoun Fisheries Co., Sterling,. 
Scotland, and consigned by the Agent-General to Natal. They reached. 
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Durban about the middle of February in good condition, not more than 
400 of the eggs having died in transit. One of the cases was consigned 
direct to Mr. Drummond’s farm, Allerdean, Ingogo, where hatching boxes 
had been constructed in readiness to receive the ova. The second case 
was sent to Mr. J. 0. Parker’s hatcheries at Tetworth. 

In spite of great care taken in handling and unpacking these cases, 
and adjusting the temperature of the water, the ova have all perished. 

Mr. Parker ascribes the want of success attending this latest ex¬ 
periment, as compared with earlier attempts, to import trout ova, 
mainly to the changes of temperature experienced by the ova. In 1890- 
1892 the hatching boxes were in the bush on Mr. Hutchinson’s farm, 
Boschfomeiu. The stream that supplied the water, Mr. Parker says, 
never rose above 61 deg. Falir., which is 11 degrees cooler than the 
si ream at Tetworth. In the year 1890, 40,000 ova were imported, from 
which 1,442 fry were hatched, equivalent to 3*5 per cent. In 1891, 
75,000 ova wore import-el, from which 3,363 fry—or 44 per cent.—were 
hatched. 

“From past experience it can be clearly shown,” Mr. Parker writes, 
“that the best results are to be gained by importing ova from Cape 
Colony, where they are gathered in the winter. Then they have 
no sudden shocks and changes of temperature to suffer, the stream here 
(Tetworth) having a temperature of 48 deg. in the month of August." 

This is shown by the fact that in 1899 fry representing 42 per cent, 
of the ova imported from Cape Colony were hatched at Tetworth and 
were placed in streams in Natal. 


Sack-Filling and Weighing Machines. 

The probability of an abnormal mealie crop this season, and the con¬ 
sequent prospects of a large export trade being done, suggests the de¬ 
sirability of economy in the handling of the grain. The attention of the 
Department of. Agriculture has been called to various apparatus designed 
for the filling of sacks, weighing, etc. One of these is Abery’s patent auto¬ 
matic weigher, which will weigh into sacks any given net weight of grain 
and keep a tally of the number of sacks weighed. This saves consider¬ 
able time in filling sacks, and also obviates the extra handling for weigh¬ 
ing and tallying into railway trucks. Another of these machines is a 
patent sack-filling and weighing apparatus. This also fills sacks to any 
given weight of grain, and keeps an account of the number of sacks filled 
and weighed. The mealie-silo of Messrs. Lawes, Maritzburg, is provided 
with automatic scales; see page 333, Vol. V. Such machines as these,, 
though naturally expensive, would probably be valued by co-operative 
and similar associations, and might be purchased by the collective funds 
of the members. Particulars regarding agents, prices, etc., of these 
machines may be had on application to the Department of Agriculture. 
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Hmtul Fruit In London. 


PACKING OF PINEAPPLES. 


Is connection with the experimental consignments of fruit which \\ere 
•despatched recently for the South African Exhibition in London, the 
Minister of Agriculture has received a preliminary report from the Agent- 
General relative to the shipment of pineapples. 

The pines, which were carried as deck cargo, were unfortunately 
nearly all in an unmarketable condition when opened. Many of them, 
though outwardly of good appearance, were found to be badly discoloured 
when cut open. The pines which were sent in cold storage were in 
much better condition. Both deck and cold storage pines were, how¬ 
ever, too mature. 

The Agent-General emphasises the necessity for leaving a fair por¬ 
ting of the stalk on each pine, and adds that the pines which were re¬ 
ceived in the best condition were those in which this course had been 
adopted. The Agent-General's opinion has been confirmed by the lead¬ 
ing fruit brokers whom he has lately seen. It does not appear necessary 
to seal the stem, as was done in one case. 

Another noticeable fault dn connection with the pineapples consigned 
to England was that of excessive packing. In some cases, the Agent- 
General states, an additional layer of pines could have been inserted 
without any harm being done. 

Care should also be taken to h$V£ cases marked “This side up, with 
care/’ as in many cases the tops'of the pines had been badly crushed 
owing to the cases being kept upside down during the voyage. 


The Cultivation of Oh Hilo Poppers. 

i ■ ' ’ . 


Rote the Plants are Grown.A hot bed is made by excavating about 
18 inches deep; fill in to within 4 inches of the 'Stop with damp stable 
manure, tramping down very solidly. . Spread ,abont 4 inches of sandy . 
lbaxa over the manure. The seed is sown quite thickly over the loam, 
an$ then abmrt § inch .of loose sahd.soil .placed evenly over it, and all 
kept damp. When the plants have two.or tfatoe leaves, thin to If inches 
apart each way; The plants must be watered while in the hot bed fey 
sprinkling; Oreat care should be* taken to protect itom frost. 1 
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Soil and Preparation .—-Eich sandy loam is the best for the chillie 
pepper. It should fee ploughed deeply, and be put in a state of thorough 
cultivation. Eidges should be made 3 feet apart, and the plants set 2-J 
feet apart on the ridges. All plants must be on a water line, and to get 
this the ridges should be made, water run down the furrows, and the 
plants about two inches above the water-mark. This insures every plant 
receiving water when irrigated. Plant as soon as danger from frost is 
over. 

Cultivation .—Frequent cultivation is necessary until the plants get 
too large to allow of a cultivator and horse passing between the rows. All 
weeds must be pulled out. When the plants are set as above noted, all 
the ridges will be on one side. This must be worked down with a cul¬ 
tivator, and then a plough used to throw earth on either side of the 
furrow, so that the plants will be midway on the ridge. 

Irrigation .—While the plants are small, water will be needed about 
once in 20 days, but as. they get larger it will be needed as often as once 
a week, though only in small quantities. The plant seems to have no 
deep roots: consequently, the surface soil must be kept damp. 

Picking .—The field should be gone over about once a week after the 
peppers begin to ripen, all that are fully ripe being taken off. Great 
care must be exercised to pick all the stem with the pepper. They should 
be allowed to lie in the sun one day after being picked, in order to 
toughen the stems and prevent them breaking during the process of 
curing. 

Stringing .—The common method is to cut strings of strong, smooth 
twine 81 feet long. Draw this through a needle about 12 inches long, 
which is often made of a bicycle spoke. Peppers having any break or 
blemish must be thrown away, as they would decay before drying properly. 
Of course, where an evaporator is used these can be saved. After the 
strings are full and tied they are hung on nails driven into a rough pole 
or other framework, standing about 6 feet from the ground, and left 
until dry ; or, if shelter is available, they may be moved before becoming 
fully dry, and hung closely together under such shelter, but where there 
is a free circulation of air. 

Evaporating .—Many growers prefer evaporating instead of drying. 
The evaporators used are of various designs and sizes, but they should be 
large enough when the peppers are dried on strings to hold not less than 
500 strings. The usual plan is to have a furnace with several turns of 
8 to 10 inch pipe in the basement, the peppers being placed in the 
second story over a very open floor with a good ventilation. The tem¬ 
perature must be kept at 110 degrees Fahr., and in this way the house 
can be refilled about every four days. 

Yield and Price .—Both of these, of course, vary with the season, soil, 
and water supply. Two hundred and fifty strings of 5lt>. each is called 
a paying crop; but, with all conditions favourable, including a late, warm 
season, as high as four hundred strings or even 2,400th. per acre of dried 
peppers many be grown. Prices range, from 70 cents to 1*50 dollars per 
string if sun-dried, and 15 to 25 cents per lb. if evaporated .—Queensland 
Agricultural Journal * 
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Meteorological Observations taken at Government Stations for Month of February , 1907* 


STATIONS. 


Gbmcwatary .. 

Stanger 

Verulam 

Greytown 

Newcastle 

Ndwdedwe 

jfluccourt 

Impend hie 

Mld-Illovo 

Campei down .. 

Port ^hepetone.. 

Umzinto 

Richmond 

Maritzburg 

Howick 

Dundee 

Weenen Gaol . 

Charlestown 

New Hanover .. 

Vryheid 

Nongoma 

N’Kandhli 

Umlalazi 

Hlablgii 

Melmoth 

Ubombo *. 

Nqufcu 

Ingwavuma 

Amatikulu 

Point 

Emp&ngeni 

Maritzburg 

t Burger St) 



Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of February, 1907, 


MAINfALL (Ininohei). 
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Goal mud Labour Return. 

|.l . HIi lh.—.... 

Return of Goal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of February, 1907 .— 


Name of Colliery. 

Labour I 
Above Ground. 

Imployed. 

Below Ground. 

Unproductive 

Work.* 

Output. 

E. 

N. 

I. 

E. 

N. 

I. 

E. 

N. 

I. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Elandslaagte* .. 

IS 

20 . 

260 

18 

190 

460 

12 

28 

33 

14,412 

39 

Natal Navigation 

28 

76 1 

261 

18 

227 

187 

2 

4 

— 

18,680 

4 

Glencoe, Natal 

IS 

109 I 

91 

11 

496 

7 

— 

— 

— 

12,094 

3 

Dundee Coal Co. 

17 

12 

172 

9 

72 

362 

2 

— 

66 

11,539 

13 

Durban Navigation 

21 

128 

43 

11 

31, 

45 


20 

— 

11,190 

— 

St. George’s 

16 

98 

134 

10 

159 

127 

1 

6 

— 

9,277 


South African .. 

8 

16 

94 

11 

200 

66 

5 

19 

40 

8,. 76 

4 

Natal Cambrian 

13 

Si 

123 

10 

200 

60 

1 

— 

— 

6,210 

18 

Newcastle 

7 

89 

22 

6 

212 

2 

2 

6 

— 

4,237 

18 

Natal Steam Coal Co. .. 

1 

67 

4 

2 

158 

3 

— 

3 

1 

2,734 

— 

West Lennox ton 

6 

1 

6JJ 

z 

30 

96 

— 

— 


2,029 

14 

Ramsay 

2 

» 

OS 

3 

48 

108 

3 

5 

8 

1,870 

8 

Central 1! 

6 

1 39 j 

19 

6 i 

113 j 

8 


6 

_ 

1.748 

4 

Talana (Natal) 


! 10 ( 

28 

3 

58 j 

71 

2 

4 

6 

1,468 

17 

Zululand 

1 

40 i 

_ 

1 

42 < 

i — i 

4 

16 

! — 

395 

— 

Woodlands 

1 

1 6 

4 

1 

5 

3 

_ 


— 

45 

— 

Signal Hill 


- 1 



I _ | 


1 

3 

— 

32 

— 

Nooitgedaeht .. 

— ; 

2 ' 

- 

1 j 

2 

! . 

— 


— 

» 

* 0 
_ 

Totals 

1*9 

| 097 

1,368 

122 

2,523 

1,663 

35 

119 

162 

101,151 


Corresponding Month, *06 

149 

666 ! 

.— i 

1,086 

116 

2.803 

1,229 

39 

189 

145 

00,949 

4 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. 

Msritzburg, CHA8. J. GRAY, 

5th March, 1907. Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month 
of February, 1907:— 

Tons. Cwt. 


Goa) Bunkered 
E < ported to :— 
East London 
Algoa Bay 
Capetown 
Swakopmund 
Ohinde 
Mauritius 


41,764 9 

2,974 2 

979 16 
16,036 18 
58 U 
388 8 

505 5 


Total 


61,706 17 


(Signed) GEO. MAYSTON* 

Custom House, Port Natal, Collector of Customs, 

1st March, 1907. 


Some interest has been aroused in the island of Madeira as the reBnlt of experi¬ 
ments conducted by an Italian chemist, Professor Pagisoi, who decleres that the juice 
of the fix under proper treatment can be converted into a wine of excellent taste. 
Tkb professor states that its flavour is agreeable, that it is very rich in phosphate 
matter and almost wholly destitute of tannic aoid, qualities that render it especially 
nmaMimg to invalids and children. The pulp is said also to create a new food for 
mtteh cows and fowls. The fresh fig contains ouiy about 25 per cent, of sugar, but 
after it has been dried and prepared for the making of wine it yields 80 per cent, sugar. 
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Return of Forme ot Preeent under Ltoenee for 

fe*. 

Lungelokneee end Souk* 


Stock Inspector. 


. R. Cooper 


Ladysmith 


Nkandhla & Nqutu 


S. A. Brown 


H. van Rooyen 


A. J. Marshall 


E. Varty 
J. J. Hodson 


A . H. Ball .. 
A Brown .. 
L. J, Trenor 
G. Darnell 


T Button 


Underberg 


Portion of Esteourt 
Dundee . . 


Western Umvoti . . 
Ptn of Lion s River 


Krantzkop 


Weenen 

Polela 

Harding 

Vryheia 


Fasterh Umvoti .. | 

i 

Portion ofJEsteourt j 
. Ijcopo 


Scab Gengen .. 

„ I A. MacPherson 

„ [ V. Gama .. 

tt | M. Modweni 

„ | B. Butelezi 

' „ IB. Ndhlovu 

' „ | M. Ndhlovu 

„ I C. Sekosana 
! ,, ! M. Gobose 

{ * t S. Zungu 

„ 4 >. O. Molife 

| „ I>. Ndhlovu 

.. M. Setole 

M. Mgune 
I Lungsickness L. Makoba 
M N. M tenjeni 

| Scab J, A. Stone 

.. T. de C. Arbuckle 

». B. Phipson 

! M. Eraser 

K. C. Gold 

„ J. R Roystou 

! J. van Whrye 

,, F. A. Mathura 

Jonas 
Mjebe 

„ Machaha .. 

.. * Mgedo «fc Co. 

m H. J. Hatti <g 

m A. W. J. H ttlng 

tt R. J- du Bois 

J. W, deBruyn 
,, C. M. Vermaak 

L. W. Meyer 

». A. L. Jansen 

it J. O. Nel 

*« A. C. Vermaak 

, T. G. Vermaak 

,, H. Vermaak 

Lung .ickness G ovt. Lo *t Stock 
W. J Blatter 

Scab H. Hansmeyer 

Lungsickness a. K. Murray 
*i Mrs Vear .. 

Scab 0. H. Burgmann 

W. W. Mare 

Lungsickness P. R. Nell 
tt Maqamganse 

„ Uqupu .» 

>» Noabane .. 

H, Job • son Sc Co, 
tt Ndabane .. 

» Natives .. 

J. 8? van Rooyen 
Scab J. J f Vermaak 

.. JL. Molefe .. 

I: 

.« G* Combrink 

Lungsickness C, Van Rooyen 

w. A. - 

Scab Hulumaua 


Roodeport 

Avonford 

Claypoort 

Dalalu 


Lower Blood River 

Delala 

Telezi 

Delala 
Blood River 
Middle t >rift 
Nquebeni 

Ker ridge 

St rath Campbell 

Winterhoek 

Woo end 

Grecuend 

Silburn 

Sau uana 

Witpoori 

Fresgewachl 

Roofpoort 

liatdscamp 

Servitude 

Hoping le 

Giba 

Rooifontein 

Paddock 

Langverwacht 

Strathearn 

Ea-nacJiffe 

Sigfcuna 

Harriotdale 

Paddock 

Goodekeus 

H 1m Lacy 

On Rust 

Shawlands 

Brookdale 

Bos 1 oek 

Doomhoek 

Broeaer’s Hock 

Loots Hotk 

M>oniezwe's Locat'm 

Inndie Store 
Myo.dezwo's Locat’n 
Spttzkop 

Myoniezwe’s Locate 
Spring Grove 
Winterhoek 
F, I*, m, Polela 
Wetheiby 
Bloemhwi 
Goedeoop 
Kustplant^ ; 

Bosch ton tein 

Mooi Ivor ITn LtjUu 

Batman » farm 
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MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Name. 

District. 

Name. 

District. 

W. E. Oates 

Borgville 

Nseleni . . . . 1 

Underberg. 

H. 1urner . . . . j 

Lidgelton 

A. G. Stafford.. 

Harding 

JVlboyea .. . . 

Bergville. 

K. Thompson .. . . j 

New Leeds 


Pound Motlees• 


The following cattle in the undermentioned Pounds will be sold on the 3rd 
April next, unless previously released 

Finchley.—Black pig sow. Two black pigs, hogs. Two black and white hogs. 
The shove pigs are presently on Mr. T. Deathe's farm “ Sandford,” 

Weenen.—Black and white ewe goab slit under each ear, described by Natives as 
“ nseli.” 

Nkandhla.—One young male Kafir goat, brown colour, age about 3 months. 
Estoourt.—One young red and white ox, no brands. Nineteen goats, left ear 
swallow-tail cut aud two cuts below. Right ear, square cut out of front. 


Market Reports . 


(Responsibility for the accuracy of the Statements and Opinions of the /allowing Retorts 
rests with the respective Contributors.) 


MARITZBURG.—Messrs. W. H. Walker & Co. write : Prices in every section 
of produce are on the Heel ne, and there seems little prospect of them firming for 
some time to come. The Transvaal and the Orange River Colony bid fair to have 
record crops of mealies ; consequently will not trouble us for supplies ; in fact they 
may seek a market for their surplus grain in Natal. To send away 1,000,000 muids 
of mealies means the importing of sacks, which will involve an outlay of at least 
£25,000. 

Mealies .—Prices vary between 10s. Gd. and 11s. 6d. per muid. There has been a 
heavy slump in mealies since the commencement of the month, and as the coast 
grain is coming in there is very little prospect of prices firming. Mealies at 
Johannesburg are about the same price as here. 

Forage. —Fair demand, and prices range between 2s. and 5s. 9d. per lOOlbs. 

Hay .*-Market abundantly supplied with good baled bay, from lOd. to Is. 9d. per 
bale: bedding, from 4d. to 7d. per bale. 

Potatoes .—From 4s. 3d. to 6s. 9d. for good table varieties ; small samples from 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. per lOOlbs. ; sweet potatoes, from 2s. 9d. to 3s. per sack. 

^ Pumpkins .-*Large quantities disposed of every morning at prices varying between 

2s. ana 5s. 9d. per dozen. 

Kafir Om,—Most samples offered are of inferior quality, realising from 5s. 6d. 
to 7s. per lOOlbs. 

Sunfiower Seeds.-* Frotn7s. 3d. to 7s, 6d. per lOOlbs. 

Tobacco .-*From 5d« per lb. 

Peas.— From Ss.6d. to 12s. per lOOlbs. 

Oniom .-*From 5s. 9d. to 6s, per lOOlbs, 
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Poultry. —Common fowls, from Is. 6d. to 2s. lOd. each ; ducks, from 3s. to 
5s. 9d, per pair 

Butter.— Fresh butter from lid. to Is. 7d. per lb.; salt butter from 9d* to Is. 
per lb. 

Eggs .—From Is. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per dozen. 

Fruit —Market well supplied with apples, bananas, grapes, grenadilla*, pears, 
peaches, plums, and pineapples. 

Vegetables.— Abundance of good varieties disposed of every day, comprising 
beana, beetroot, bringalls, cabbiges, carrots, chillies, cucumbers, eschalots, lettuce, 
peas, potatoes radishes, rhubarb, and tomatoes. 

Sundries. —Beef, 2d. to 6£d. per lb.; mutton, 3d. to 8d. per lb. ; pork, 5£d. to 7d. 
per lb.; salt beef, 4d. to 5d. per lb ; bacon 3d. to 6d. per lb ; rabbits, Is. 6d. to 
Is. 9d each ; pigeons, lid. to Is. Id. each ; and peacocks, 7s. 6d. each. 

Firewood. - Poles, from 3£d« to 6d. each ; cut wood, 7£d, to 8d. per lOOlbs. 


DURBAN.—Mr. T. Burman, 99, Grey Street, writes 

Mealies.— A fair number of new crop—-coast mealies—arc now offering, and, in 
consequence, the market is easier. New mealies are now being bought at 10s. per 
muid, and the market is likely to be easier each week. 

Kafir Com.—Supplies on hand are not largo, and the market is fairly firm at 
12s. fid. per muid. 

Fodder ,— Large stocks still on hand ; price, f 5 10s. per ton, with no prospect of 
an immediate rii»e. 

Natal Hay.— \*> now offering freely at about £1 15s. per ton. 

Potatoes.— Price si ill remains low. 

Wheat —Stocks fair ; price, £8 5s. per ton. 

Algerian Seed Oats.— Stocks are not large, and there is a fair demand at £10 10s 
per ton. 

Cape Seed Barley.— Very little demand, and the price remains at £10 per ton. 

Rice. —The price at Calcutta is still very high, and consequently the local price 
remains firm. 

Grain Bags.— 2}lbs., are firm at 6£d. to 7d., less 5 per cent. 

Imported Buckwheat.— The demand is not large, and price is £10 10s. per ton. 

Onions (CapeJ.—P rice l£d. per lb. These onions continue to arrive in very 
good condition, 

Flour — Sovereign flour has advanced to £13 per ton, and price of Silverton 
flour is £11 2s. 6d. per ton. 

Cape Bran.— Large stocks are not held, and an increase in price is likely. 


JOHANNESBURG.—Messrs. Abinger, Keeling & Co., P.Q. Box 664, report 

Mealies.— Supplies to the morning market continue large, but are chiefly yellow 
and Ba utoland mixed. White mealies. March requirements, have been taken at 
very low prices for white meal and mealies, but as supplies have not come forward 
freely stocks here are being very heavily drawn upon, which should cause a sharp 
recovery from the state of panic into which the market has fallen. 

Kafir Corn —Only mixed corn has come forward, some parcels weavily, and the 
morning market has been over supplied. 

Forage.— Good clean in demand, 4s. 3d. to 6s. Gd. 

Potatoes —6s. to 12s. 

Live Stock.— Oxen, slaughter, 6-7001bs, £10 bo £13; medium, £8 10s* to £10; trek, 
£8 to £9 ; sheep, Merinos, 21s. 6d, to 25s. Get.; Capes, 21s. 6d, to 26s.; lambs, 14s. to 
16s. 6d.; goats, 17s. 6d. to 24s.; pigs, 3|d. to 4£d., per lb., live ; moles, large, £20 to 
£26: medium! £15 to £18 ; donkeys, £6 to £8. Market well supplied ; demand good 
for prime oxen and sheep. 



Hartman claims it to be “ an undoubtable sign that a breeding horse is wall bred 
and in good health when it is slow in development. Those which do not attain their 
complete giowth until six or seven years are, excepting in case of accident, useful for 
twenty years or more, and may still be sound and healthy at thirty years. On the 
contrary, those which obam their growth in four years rarely pass the age of twenty " 
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Agrlculiursl Shows• 


HIMEVILLE, Thursday, 16th May.*—President: H. C. Gold. Hon. Secretary : 
Thos, E. Marriott, Brookedale, Polela. 

BULWER, Wednesday, 22nd May.*—All entries close 10th May. President: 
J. Isbister. Secretary : D. McK. Malcolm, Bulwer. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 13th, 14th and 15th June.—411 entries 
close 1st June. President: Sir G. M. Sutton. Secretaries : Messrs. Duff, Eadie & 
Co., 12, Timber Street, Maritzburg. 

ESTCOURT, Wednesday, 19tb June.—All entries close 8th June. President: 
A. F. Henderson. Secretary : E. Cautherley, Southdowns Estcourt. 

HARDING, Thursday, 20th June.—All entries close 6th June. President: A. 
G. Prentice, J.P. Secretary : ThoR. Tribe. Harding. 

DUNDEE, Thursday, 27th June.—All entries close 12th Jane. President : 
F. Turton. Secretary : J. McKenzie, Dundee. 

HOWICK, Thursday, 27th June.—All entries close 12th June. President: 
Graham Hutchinson. Hon. Secretary : Arthur F. Dick, Howick. 

NEWCASTLE, Friday, 28th June.—All entries dose 18th June. President : F. 
A. R. Johnstone, M.L. A. Secretary : Wm. Beardall, Newcastle. 

LADYSMITH, Friday, 5th July.— All entries close 30th June. President: 
Herman Illing. Secretary : E. Scotr, Box 90, Ladysmith. 

UMZINTO, Thursday 11th July.—All entries close 9th July. President: W. 
Thomson. Secretary : George Lamb, Umzinto. 

DURBAN, 18th‘ 19th and 20th July.--President: W. R. Poynton. Secretary : 
Frank J. Volak, New Germany. 

RICHMOND, Thursday, 25th July.—All entries close 12th July. President: 
John Marwick. Hon. Secretary : T. McCrystal, Box 32 Richmond. 

DATES NOT FIXED. 

GREYTOWN (Date not fixed).—President: Major T. Menne. Secretary: 
W. H. Gibbs. Grey town. 

MID lLLOVO (Date not fixed). —President: B. B. Evans. Secretary : C. B. 
Lowe, Mid Illovo. 

NEW HANOVER (No Show on account of F. C. F.)—President: R. H. 
Oellermann. Secretary : W. D. Stewart, New Hanover. 

NOODSBEItG ROAD (Date not fixed)—President : Fritz. Reiche, J.P. 
Secretary : Paul Vietzen, P.O. Singletree. 

STANGER (Date not fixed).—President. F. Addison. Secretary : H. C. 
Smith. 

OTHER SHOWS. 

PIETERMARITZBURG HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 17th October.- 
President: T. R. Sim, F.L.S. Hon, Secretary : S. Oolman, Deeds Office, Maritzburg, 


It is well known that many seeds are provided with wings for the purpose of 
securing their distribution by the wind. The mahogany affords a good example of 
such winged seeds. An examination of these shows that, there are often provisions 
for securing that the seeds shall be blown as far as possible from the parent tree. It 
may not have been noticed that the mahogany seed, as it descends from the opened 
capsule, rotates rapidly. It thus forms what may be termed a vegetable aeroplane, 
the rotation evidently serving to retard to a considerable extent the rapidity of its 
descent. On examination the wing is seen to be curved like the blade of a screw 
propeller. The retardation is the same as that whioh would be experienced if a Bailing 
ship, with auxiliary steam power, were to use her sails alone, without unshipping or 
feathering her screw. In a wind this vegetable gliding plane would be blown further 
from the tree* when a gust had dislodged it from the capsule, than if it merely had 
a flat wing. Another tree, Triplans , to be seen in some of the West Indian Botanic 
Stations, has three bent wings, forming a more perfect screw propeller to keep it 
flying in the air as long as possible. 
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Executives of Farmers 9 Associations . 

ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: A. G. Prentice, 
J.P. Vice-Presidents : 0. Knox, J.P., L. T. Trenor. Committee : C. M. Etheridge, 
E. J. Gray, W. B. Rethman. H. W. F, Rethman, 0. A. Howoll, R. E H. Fann, J.P., 
W. T. J, Gold. Dr. Case, Revd. B. Aitchison. Hon. Treasurer : H, C. flitchins. 
Secretary: T. Tribe. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: Thomas Fleming.. Vice- 
President : J. Geldert. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, W. J. Fly. 

OAMuERDOWN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-Hresident: John Moon, 
C.O.; Vice-Presidents: A. N. Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. Secretary: 
— Wilson. 

CAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.--Presi¬ 
dent : John Moon. Vice-President : F. N. Mever. Hon. Sec.: L. Baker. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: F. Tnrton, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : The Miuister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jansen. H. Rj ley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
J. McKenzie. Con m it tee : IX C. Pieters, I), Macphail, W. H. Tatham, H. Banach, 
M. Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W. Smallie. C. W. Wrysall, W. Craig, 
C. G. Willson, T. P. Kmiih, J. Campbell, J. B. Duboisee. W. R. Quested, A. Grice, 
I). Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E. Caldwell, E. C. Seville, C. M. Meyer, A. J. 
Oidacre. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’* ASSOCIATION.—Patron : J. H. Colen- 
brander. President: J. McIntosh. Vice-Presidents: H. Westermeyer, R. R. Mc¬ 
Donald. Committee : F. R. W. Boehmer, G. Compton, H. Freese, W. Freese, W. 
Gillitt, H. W. Knenigkrammer, H. W. Nichols, F. fc’chajfermann. Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer : Frank J. Voiek. 

GOURTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,-President: W. C. Stockil, Esq., 
J.P. Vice-President: M. Sandison, Esq Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Frederick 

B, Burnard, Esq. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCI ATION.-President: Wm. Craig 
Vice-President, J. Campbell; Committee : J. J. S. Maritz, G, De Waal, H. J Hearn, 
Thos. Brookes. N. Giutz, H. Giutz, W. A. Quested, J. A. Brookes, W. J. Hislop, 
Thos. Dewar, J. Humphries, W. H. Tatham, A. E. Norman, I). W. H. Tandy ; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : R. J. Hearn. 

H1MEVILLE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY-President: Henry C. Gold, 
Hartford, Polela. Vice-Presidents: W. Little, R. Justice, G. Malcolm. Executive 
Committee: G. Malcolm, W. S. Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Royston. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Thos. E. Marriott, Brookdale, Polela. Assistant 
Secretary : F, W. Fell, Ericksburg, Polela. 

HOWICK FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Chairman, Thos. Morton; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

INGoGO FARMERS ASSOCIATION.-President ; Angus Wood, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents; G. A. Fimatone and J. Browning. Hon, Secretary and Treasurer: 
0. Watt. 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. - President: W. Arnott. Vice- 
Presidents : F. L. Thring, J.P., John Anderson, C. E. Hancock, J.P. Committee : 
W. K. Anderson, J.P., Thos Allen. J. C. Auld, H. D. Archibald, F. S. Beninglield, 
H. Boyd, F. E. Foxon, R.M., Win. Foster, Jas. T. Foster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J.P., J. R. Greer, Wm. Gold, Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill, C. F. Harriss, 
A. E, Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo, Martin, W. Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. F. Remfry, 
J. W. Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. Stone, W. R. Way, G. C. Way, A. 6. 
Walker, M.L.A, J. L. Webb (F.R.C.V.S.). Hon. Sec: R. Vause. Hon. Ass. Sec. i 

C. K. D. BealeB. Hon. Treasurer : T. Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: A. E. L Keith, Ixopo. 
Vice-Presidents: Geo. Martin, Claybrooke, Ixopo; A. Kirkman, Lufafa, Ixopo. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Geo. E. Francis, Morningview Ixopo. Delegates to 
Farmers’Union: President and James Foster. Committee : F. Remfry, R- Vause, 
0. E. Hancock, John Anderson, R. Greer, W. Oakes, D. Campbell, G. 0. Way, 
James Foster. 

KLIP/RIVER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Herman Illing ; 
Vice-Presidents; J. T. Francis, J. G. Bester, W. Pepwortb. Auditor: J. T. Francis* 
Esq. Secretary: E. Scott, F.I.A. (Loud.). Executive Committee: A. Brink, D. 
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Bester. J. Farquhar, O.M.G., W. 0. Hattingb, J. G. Hyde, Trev. Hyde, A. L. Horsley, 
W. Freer, L. A. Leonard, H. Nicholson, J. H. Newton, J. T. Sandalls, W. H. Roberts, 
H. 0. Thornhill. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: 
Graham Hutchinson ; Vice-President: H. Nisbet; Executive Committee : H. Nisbet, 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor: 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LOWER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.-President: T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lieut. Col. F. Addison. Hon, Sectetary and Treasurer: 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A, 8. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss, G. Stewart, J. B. Hulett. 

M1D-ILL0V0 FARMERS’ CLUB.—Chairman: L. G.Wingfield-Stratford, J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B. B Evans. Hon. Secretary: J. W. V. Montgomery, Assistant 
Hon. Secretary : R. Norris Jones, Hon. Treasurer : Jos. McCullough. 

MO01 RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,-President: C. B Lloyd; Vice] 
President:—R. Garland ; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; Collector: CUpt. W. H. 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautnerley. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents : Wm. Li)je, E. A. Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer, C. A. 
Selling. Committee : Otto Kottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter. Herman Schafer, 
Fritz Torlage, T. Bruithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, C, 11. Tiibrook, Rev. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Member). 

NEWCASTLE.-Presiden : F. A. R. Johnstone, J.P. Vice-President: C. Earl, 

J. P., Mayor of INewcastle; Angus Wood, -J.P, Ingogo; O. Schwikkard, C.M.G., 
Newcastle. Secretary: Wm. Beardall. Treasurer: Ed. Nicola. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : L. H. S. Jones, E. Phillips, H. C. Caldecott, C. Watson, G. Langley, W. A. 
Lang, W. J. P. Adeudorff, J. E. de Wet, (). Davis, S. W. Reynolds, B. Pettigrew, 

G. W. Thomas, G. II, Bishop, H. R. Muir. M. C. Adendorif, W. Napier, P. Van Breda, 
Chriss HothH, G. Templer. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCI ATION. — President: R. H. 
Oellermann. Vice-Presidents: J. C. Watt, J.P., and J. A. Westbrook. Life 
Member : C. A. S. Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer : W. D. Stewart, New 
Hanover. Auditor: J. H. F. Hohls. Committee: W. N. Ancus, E. Bentley, W. 
W. Bentley, Edward Boast, H. W. Boast, E. E Cumins, G. R. Comins, C. Crookes, 
iun., G. Demont. H, Dinklemann, J. Duval, W. Fortmann, Dr. 0. H. Herbert, J. 
Hillerinann J. H. F. Hohls, H. Jacobson, H. A, Light. G. C. Mackenzie. A, F. 
Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J, Muirhead, J.P.. G. Mo**, J. Moe. 0. Moe, C. 
Oellermann, F. Oellermann, R, H. Oellermann, J. C. Otto, H. Oellermann, E. 
Peekham, J.P., J. A. Potterill, S. Peckham, 0 M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott, Wm. 
Schroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. H. Smith, Riby Smith, H. Thole, F. Thole, H. 
Vorwerk, H. F. Westbrook, W. H. Westbrook, C. \Vestbrook, T. Wolbuter. 

NOODSBERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. - President: 
Fritz lteiche, J.P.; Vice-Presidents: H. Mummbrauer, P. Rodehorst, W. Dralle, 
W. Wortmann; Committee: W. Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Brammer, A. J. Bruyns, 

H. Bruyns, Carl Dralle, H. Gebers. W. Gevers, J, H. Holley, jr,W. C. Holley, 
0. Hillermann, L, Koch, H, Kohler, F. E. Kuhn, M. Maister, H. Mereis, A. Meyer, 
H. Meyer-EBtorf, H. W. Meyer i K, A. Meyer, ri. Misselhorn, W. Misselhom, 

K. Peters, I. Pfotenhauer, G. Rabe, G. Reiche, Joh. Reiche, W. Rencken, 
H. Rosenbrock, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas. Scott, K. Seele F. J. Smith, 
J. Thies, W. Witthoft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, F, Wortmann, H. Wortmann ; 
Secretary : Paul Vietzen, P.O.. Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E. Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: W. 
Henwood, J.P., Vice-President: B. Greene ; Auditor : A. Mengens; Secretary 
and Treasurer: C, J. King, Nottingham Road. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY - President: John Marwick. 
Vice-Presidents: W. P. Payn, A. W. Cooper, J, W. McKenzie and Chas. Nichol¬ 
son, Honorary Treasurer: R. Nicholson. Hon. Secretary : Tom M.’Crystal. Com¬ 
mittee; J. W.T. Marwick, Evan Harries, K. A. McKenzie, F. 0.' Howes. H. M. 
Moyes, W. Gomrie, Thos. Marwick, J. C. Nicholson, J, W.Fiettand E. J. B. Ho*king. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.—President: Sir G. M. 
Sutton, K.C.M.G. Vice-Presidents : * His Worship the Mayor, Messrs. Jas. King, 
0. Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E M. Greene and P. D. Simmons. Executive: Sir 
G. M. Sutton, President; Messrs. Jas. King, 0. Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E. M 
Greene and P. D. Simmons, Vice-Presidents ; Committee : G. J. Macfarlane, W. S. 
Orart, W. H. Oobley, H. J. Stirton, W. J. O’Brien. L. Line and Sir T. K. Murray. 
Yard Superintendent: H. J. Stirton. Secretaries, Treasurers and Collectors: Dun, 
Eadie A Co., 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Auditor: G, V, Lambert, 
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SLANG BIYEB (UTRECHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. — Chairman, 
P. J. Kemp ; Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botha, P. J. 
Vilioen, P. J. Kemp ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Thys UyB, Utrecht P.O. 

UMVOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Major T. Menne. Yice- 
Presidents: Theunis J. Nel, M L.A,, W. J. Siatter, W. L’Estrange. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : Tol Nel, A. Newmareh, W. Lilje, 0. Rottcher, S C. Van Rooyen, W. New* 
march, E. J. Van Rooyen, 0. Norton, I. M. Nel, J. Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard : J. M. Handley and N. Hunter. Hon. Auditor: W. K. Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer: W. H. Gibbs. 

UPPER BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: George 
Langley ; Vice-President: W. L. Uldacre ; Secretary : J. H, Murray. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-Chairman; L. Viljoen; Vice- 
Chairman: B. H. Breytenbach ; Members: I. Bierman, M. M. Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B. U. Hattingh, T. Botha, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, H. P. Breytenbach, 
Secretary: G. J. Shawe. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIE TY.-President: Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Addison ; Vice-Presidents: Sir Liege Hulett, Kt., M.L.A., W. J. Thomp¬ 
son, Esq., J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Esq., M.L.A.; Committee: Messrs. W. H. B. 
Addison, G. S. Armstrong, M.L.A., C. Bishop, J.P., D, Brown, sen., J.P., W. Camp¬ 
bell, T. G. Oolenbrander, A. E. Foss, J.P., A. 8. L. Hulett, J.P., J. B. Hulett, 
C. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P„ T. Polkinghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E. Saunders, 
J.P., G. Stewart, and J. H. Stansell; Mon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. Curtis 
Smith (Stanger) 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: A. F. Henderson, E>q., 
C.M.G. : Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P., Jas. Ralfe, J.P., H. Blaker, J.P., E. B. 
Griffin, Jp.; Hon. Treasurer: F. C. Scbiever ; Auditor: 8. Wolff; Executive, 
Hon. H. D. Winter, R. H. Ralfe, J. W. Moor, JO W. Mackay and Allan Stuart ; 
Manager of Show Yard: S. Vaughan ; Assistant: A. Clouston ; Hon. Secretary : E; 
Cautherley. 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, — Committee of 
Management: A. F. Henderson, C.M.G., F, O. Schiever, G. W. Linfoot, P. J. JNunn, 
Dr. Brewitt, S. Vaughan ; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

ZULULAND COAST FARMERS ASSOCIATION, - President : G. H. 
Hulett; Vice-President: C. Hill; Hon, Secretary and Treasurer: F. Brammage 
Ginginhlovu. 

(The Editor will be obliged ij the Hon . Secretaries will supply him with lists of the 
Executives of their Associations .) 


Central Experiment Farm, Cedar a. 


Ik order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, at has been found necessary to set apart two days 
tof the week, namely, Tuesdays and Fridays, as visitors’ daye. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on those days for receiving visitors 
md showing them round the Farm. A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet 
the up 9,50 a.m. train; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice 
to the guard at Howick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet 
the train which passes through Cedara at ’11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other 
trains will also be met if they will previously make arrangements by writing. 

On other than visitors’ days visitors may be received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to thedr being shown round. 

At feast fourteen days’ clear notice must be given by associations so that 
there may be time to make all necessary arrangements. 

W, F. CLAYTON, 

.... Minister ef Agriculture. 
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Diamond Drilling. 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged an 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to term 
of hire may be obtained from the undersigned, 

CHAB. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Model Rules for Agricultural Co- 
Operative Societies. 

The Department of Agriculture has for disposal, at the rate of one shilling each 
copies or Model Rules for the use of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. Applica 
tions should be made to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 


Employment Bureau. 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various'applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
following list: —- 

No. 90.—22 years of age, active and not afraid of work, desires situation on farm 
where he can acquire knowledge of farming, small remuneration with board and 
lodging equired. 

No. 91a.—{Scotchman, 40 years of age, single, who has had lifelong experience of 
stock and agricultural farming in Scotland. Has been three years in South Africa. 
Produces good references. Is of respectable and intelligent appearance. SeekB 
managership or assistant managership of farm, if possible. Salary not of first 
importance. 

No. 92a,—Englishman, 50 years of age, with varied experience in tea and coflee 
planting in Ceylon* and also of contract work. Has also been on a Sugar Estate, and 
nas had experience in pig rearing. Salary needed. 

No. 93 —Young lady, 20 years of age, trained at the Beading Agricultural College 
and holding certificates for Poultry and Dairying, desires situation on a farm. Is 
prepared to take entire charge of poultry and dairy and, if required, would accept 
payment on results. Stated to be keen worker and thoroughly practical. 

No 94.—Scotchman, who has lived all his life in South Africa, desires employ¬ 
ment on farm in connection with stock if possible. Was a Head Conductor during 
Boer War. Was 2 years with Transvaal P.W.D. as handyman. Produces good 
references. Desires salary. 

No. 95.—German, of respectable appearance, who speaks English fluently, desires 
employment on a farm. Is 48 years of age, and has been accustomed to farm work, 
Wire fencing, masonry, carpentry, &c. Salary required. 

No. 26 f—F armer in Dundee District desires to secure services of young man 
anxious to acquire practical knowledge of farming, £2 per mensem offered, in 
addition to board and lodging. 
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Trees for Sate* 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage* 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Oasuarinas, Cupressu*, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will 
be furnished on application. * 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should be addressed to the FOPOStOP* 
Qodara, and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or postal order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted. 

T. R. SIM, 

Conservator of Forests. 


Bulletins Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Single copies may be obtained free (excepting those with price attached) on 
applica'ion to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

No. 

1. —“ Notes on Fruit Culture,” by Claude Fuller. [1902]. ( Out of print). 

2. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1902,” by A Pardy. [1902]. 

3. —“ Insects in an Important Role,” by Claude Fuller. [ 1904 j. ( Got of Print). 

4. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1903,” by A. Pardy. [1903], 

5. —“Weed Circular,” by Claude Fuller. [1905]. 

6. —“ Manures on tbe Natal Market, 1904.” by A, Pardy. [1904]. 

7. —“ Trer-planting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim. [ 1905]. ( Price as. 6 d.) 

8. —“ Agricultural Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens, f 1905]. 

9. —*“ Potato Culture ” by A. N. Pearson. [1905]. 

10. —“ Manures on Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pardy. [1905], 

“ Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1904-5.” [1906]. 

11. -“ East Coast Fever,” by 8. B. Woollatt. [1906]. 

12. —“ Manures on Natal Market, 1906,” by A. Pardy. [3906]. 
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The Fibre Industry . 


By J. Medley Wood. 

As considerable interest is now at last being taken in this industry, it 
may be as well to give some account of the plants which are cultivated 
for the extraction of their fibre, as there seems to be some amount of 
ignorance on the matter. 

The plants which are best suited for this purpose, and most generally 
cultivated, are Fourcroya gigantea (Vent)—the fibre from which is com¬ 
monly known as ‘‘Mauritius Hemp”—and Agave rigida (Miller), the 
vrriety sisalana which yields “Sisal Hemp.” These plants are commonly 
knowm as Aloes, but they both belong to a different Order: Fourcroya , or 
more properly Furcraea and Agave to AmarylUdeae , Aloe to Liliaceae. 
None of our indigenous Aloes rre of any value as fibre-yielding plants. 
The plant which is most common in Natal is Furcraea gigantea . 
Another species, Furcraea cubensis, has been, and perhaps still is, cul¬ 
tivated in Mauritius, but it is inferior to F. gigantea , and is distinguished 
from it by its not producing a trunk, or only a very short one. This 
epecies I have not seen in Natal. Another closely related plant which 
is not uncommon in Natal is Agave americana, popularly known as 
“American Aloe,” or “Century plant.” This is frequently mistaken for 
Furcraea, but may at once be distinguished from it by the thickness 
and weight of the leaves. These leaves also contain a large percentage 
of strong fibre, but their great weight renders the plant quite unsuitable 
for cultivation commercially. Of the two first-named plants. Agave 
rigida is undoubtedly the best for cultivation, but unfortunately plants 
cannot be obtained in sufficient quantity in Natal at present. About 
17 years ago we received from the Director of the Royal Gardens at 
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Kew 20 plants of this species by parcels post, all, or nearly all, of which 
were reared. Some time afterwards we received from the same institu¬ 
tion a box containing a large number of plants, the whole of which were 
dead on arrival. The plants first received, or their progeny, are still 
here, but until now there has been no demand for them, and many 
thousands of the young plants—or bulbils, as they are called—have been 
•consigned to the manure heap. We are now propagating them m fast 
as possible, and a large number have already been sent out. We also 
supplied to the Conservator of Forests a quantity of leaves, which were 
put through the mill at Umzimkulu. The fibre was forwarded to the 
Exhibition in London, and will no doubt be reported.on in due course. 
Under these circumstances, the planters will for the present have to 
plant the Fnrcmca until seeds can be obtained from the few plants of 
A . rifjida they may be able to obtain. At maturity, when they ‘’pole” 
as it is called, that is bear their flowers and seeds on a long central 
stalk, each plant will give some hundreds of bulbils, which should be 
planted in a nursery until large enough for planting out. The “Sisal 
Hemp” plant may also be propagated from cuttings of the roots, the 
"taking of which does not damage the plants if carefully done. In 
putting out the plants in the field, whether of Furcraea or Agave, the 
land should first he ploughed and harrowed, and the plants placed in 
rows—varying in othef countries at from 5 to 8 feet apart, with a wider 
space every fourth or fifth row. It is host not to put out the plants 
until they are at least 1 18 inches high. Tn favourable situations and 
with good cultivation, cutting the leaves may commence in three to four 
years after planting, and sn annual crop will be yielded f or 10 to 15 
years or more. This, however, is liable to considerable variation. The 
average yield per acre per annum is said to be 33 leaves from each plant, 
and from 50 to 90 lbs. of clean fibre to every 1,000 leaves. The average 
number of good leaves will depend on the distance between the plants, 
the nature of the soil, and the attention paid to the crop. The plant 
has few, if any, enemies, but wind breaks will in some cases be neces¬ 
sary; and severe frost, though it may not kill the plants, will certainly 
damage the leaves. 

The great obstacle to the extended cultivation of these plants has 
been the want of a machine which would turn out a sufficient quantity 
of fibre in the day, and be worked at a moderate cost. This difficulty 
has now, I understand, been removed. As I have not seen the machine, 
however, I am not in a position to say anything about it, bat ! hear 
that it is succeeding well. The market value of the fibre is liable to 
much fluctuation. In April, 1906, Mexican “Sisal” was quoted at £14 
per ton for inferior, and £33 6s. 8d. for good. “Mauritius Hemp,” £25 
to £32 per ton. For Sisal Hemp the average for the 13 years 1879 to 
1891 was £20 14s.; the highest during that period was £50, in 1889; 
the lowest, £19, in 1885. The present value is from £25 to £35 per ton 
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In conclusion, 1 am and have been for many years of the opinion 
that the cultivation of these plants will pay well, Imt it must be remem¬ 
bered that it is not likely to succeed for small holdings unless then' is 
.a central mill within a reasonable distance. The acreage under cultiva¬ 
tion must, be numbered by hundreds; <mall and isolated plantations 
-cannot he recommended. 


Notes and Comments. 

K stco u ht- W i*: ic n e n Railway. —The new narrow-gauge railway from 
Kslcmirt to Wocnen was opened at noon on the 1T11 1 April by Mr. 

11 it i'll ins, llit* Minister of Railways and Harbours. 

Fiurk Maojhnkuy. — In this issue will he found ilhi>tvations of 
typos of machinery used for the extraction of fibre-— Ar/n'rr and ramie. 
Those machines were referred to by Mr. (\ Uositzkv in bis article on fibre 
in the last number of the Journal, but it was not possible to insert 
illustrations of them in the same issue. 

Natal Pinks in London.— In a further communication to the 
Minister of Agriculture, the A gen t-( Jon oral remarks, regarding the con¬ 
signments of pineapples sent to the Kxhibitio'n in London, that the 
fruit have had a very good sale up to the time of writing. “I am 
pleased to sav," the Agent-General continues, <4 that my iirsf advices as 
to the unsatisfactory condition of the deck pines ’are not applicable to 
Messrs. Mack inlay $ Go. _____ 

Printing the Jolrnal in Prim.— Then' seemed considerable 
misunderstanding when this subject came before the Conference. The 
Minister of Agriculture made the very generous offer flint if lie could he 
.assured ot at least 200 extra Dutch subscribers to the Journal , the 
Government voold favourably consider the printing of the same in 
Dutch. Many of those present reckoned the value of the 200 sub¬ 
scribers (at 5s. eatdi), and jumped to the conclusion that I lie cost of 
printing the Journal in Dutch would only bo £50. One of the delegates 
from a lhiteh-speaking district offered to himself guarantee the £50. 
The actual cost, however, of entirely printing this Journal would be 
nearer £1,000 than £50. In the first ease, it would take the whole time 
of an interpreter every month to translate the articles and revise the 
proofs. A qualified man could scarcely be obtained for less than £300 
a year. Again, a fresh contract would have to be entered into for the 
printing of the Journal In the present contract the value of adver¬ 
tisements has been taken into account, and it is doubtful whether many 
advertisements would be forthcoming for the Dutch issue, so that the 
printing would be likely to run into at least £500 a year; so that an 
•estimate of £1,000 a year would not be far out. 
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A Correction. —Mr. Cesar Rositzky writes asking that certain ^ 
figures in his article on Fibre Cultivation, appearing in last issue, may 
be altered. Ort page 214, the price of the 16-h.p. gas suction engine- 
should be £38c5, and not £420, as originally shown. The total for that 
section will thus stand at £670. Again, on the same page, in the next 
section (plant for 200 acres), the price of the 25-h.p. gas suction engine 
should be £500, and that of the “shed, etc.,” £378, and not £646 and 
£332 as printed. The total of £2,000 remains unaffected. 


Fibre Cultivation. —At the request of the Minister, Mr. J. Medley 
Wood has very kindly supplied a short article for this issue on the- 
Fourcroya gigantea and Agave rigida fibres, based on the experience he- 
has had of the same in Natal. There is also published in. this issue a 
summary of an article on fibre cultivation by Mr. If. T. Edwards, the 
Fibre Expert of the United States Department of the Interior Bureau 
of Agriculture, Manila. Although Mr. Edwards* article does not deal' 
with Foutcroya gigantea , yet his observations and recommendations are* 
equally applicable to our own fibre plants, so that the reproduction of 
his article should prove of especial value to Natal farmers seeking in¬ 
formation regarding fibre cultivation. 


Moisture in Mealies. —In a bulletin recently issued by the 
U.S. Bureau of Plant Industry, reference is made to the deterioration 
of maize during transit from America, or whilst in storage, and the con¬ 
sequent bad effect upon the European market. The principal cause of 
this deterioration, it is stated, is ail excessive moisture content. “Corn 
as it is harvested in the autumn ordinarily contains from 20 per cent, 
to 35 per cent, of water, depending on the season and the relative time- 
of harvesting. Much of the corn as it comes from the fields goes 
directly into the small elevators throughout the corn-growing States, to- 
be transferred later to the large elevators or storage bins at the grain* 
centres. Owing to the cold weather usually prevalent this season 
of the year, corn may be stored or exported without much danger of 
deterioration, even though the water content is relatively high, but with* 
a slight rise in temperature it will begin to sweat, after which fer¬ 
mentation soon sets in, resulting in mouldy and damaged grain.” 

It lias been stated that Natal mealies will be recognised on the* 
English markets as a superior article to the American, snch superiority' 
being due to the fact that Natal mealies are sun-dried. This ensures- 
the thorough elimination of all moisture. In their own interests, how¬ 
ever, intending exporters must give every attention to the proper drying* 
of their mealies before bagging. It is easy to spoil a reputation, but 
very difficult to re-build one; and any mealies showing signs of moisture- 
on arrival at the port will not be allowed to be forwarded under the* 
Government scheme of exportation. 
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Hailstokm Insurance. —This subject was placed on the agenda 
•of the Natal Agricultural Union, and enquiries have also recently been 
received from individuals regarding the feasibiity of such a form of 
Insurance, Full information on the subject was published in the 
Journal last October. The position in brief is that there are no reliable 
statistics available regarding the frequency of hailstorms and the damage 
-done in Natal, and that no insurance company will undertake the busi¬ 
ness until the risks are known. Statistics are now being collected by 
the Department, but they will be of no value for at least live or ten 
years. The only practicable scheme appears to be to form a co-operative 
insurance association, each person paying in proportion to the value of 
his crops. At the end of each season payment could bo made out, of the 
funds in hand in proportion to the damage done by hail and in propor¬ 
tion l,o the funds in hand—the fund itself never being absolutely ex¬ 
hausted. A guarantee to pay any definite proportion of damage done 
would probably render the association bankrupt the first season. 


The Julie Mango. —The Bulletin of the Trinidad Botanical De¬ 
partment for January, 1907, contains the following concerning the 
‘‘Julie” mango:—“The mango known as the ‘Julie* is one of the best, or 
perhaps the very best, of all the introduced kinds, and is daily gaining 
in favour, the demand for plants at the Government Experiment Station 
being larger than for any other kind. Among the reasons for Ibis pre¬ 
ference are: (1) Its excellent flavour; (2) keeping qualities; (3) suit¬ 
ability for transport.; (4) earJy bearing; and (5) its ability to produce 
regular annual crops. Its flavour recommends it to the majority of 
consumers, and as it has little or no fibre, it is eminently suitable for 
table use. Probably no mango known keeps good a greater length of 
time, and its tough skin renders it easy to pack for transit to Jong dis¬ 
tances. It fruits at a very early age, often commencing at four years 
from planting, and sometimes earlier. The tree has a dwarf, bushy 
habit, and in time grows to a large size. The Mulie* is one of the 
most regular croppers of all the mangos. It has been exported to Eng¬ 
land from Trinidad, and has arrived in first-class condition. Compared 
with it, the famous Jamaica No. 11 is ‘out, in the cold/ as it can he 
■eaten with a spoon, while the No. 11 is characterised by the large amount 
of fibre which adheres to the seed. It is a long way superior to the 
‘Peters* or ‘Malda/ and is always found in superior condition to that 
mango, which has the fatal fault of being frequently sour at the centre. 
-Altogether, ‘Julie* takes the first glace among the cultivated mangos 
of Trinidad, and the trees suffer less from disease than most other 
kinds. It is certainly a fruit which can be highly recommended for 
cultivation for export.” The Department <5f Agriculture is causing 
enquiries to be made with a view to the introduction of this variety of 
mango into Natal, where it should meet with much favour. 
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Unifokm: Weioiits and Mkasdiies. —The Natal Agricultural Union 
a I it s last Conference removed the stumbling block in the way of the* 
adoption of a uniform system of dealing with produce. In its previous 
» resolutions the Nalal Agricultural Union suggested the adoption of a 
system of selling all produce by the lOOlbs. inclusive of packages. Were 
all packages of uniform weight, this would not have been an obstacle, blit 
considering that potatoes and other produce are sold sometimes in bags- 
or sacks and sometimes in boxes, il is obvious that a system which in¬ 
cludes the weight of packages in tlie deal opens the door to a consider¬ 
able amount of fraud. In boxes alone (lie variation in weight is con¬ 
siderable, and, if the produce be of a valuable nature, it is plain that 
tin* purchaser buys a wooden box at a rate far above its actual value. It 
is analogous to (he old argument as to whether a grocer, in disposing of 
a pound of tea or sugar, is entitled to give you a pound weight inclusive 
of the paper package or whether he is not bound in all fairness t<> make 
allowance for the weight- of such package, otherwise, if the ten be an 
expensive one, you buy the paper package at a rate of 2s. 6d. n pound— 
small when considering the one paper package, hut large when regard is 
had to liie total number of packages sold during a month. Legislation 
will he lieeessan in all the Colonies to bring about the wish of the 
Union, but, now that the objection has been removed, there seems no* 
reason why the various Legislatives should not agree to the proposal. 

Locu st Pahasites. —A correspondent a short lime ago wrote to the 
Minister of Agriculture, forwarding a cutting from an English news¬ 
paper relative to a certain parasite of tlu* South American locusts, and 
suggesting the co-operation of the South African Governments with a 
view to introducing the parasite in question from Argentina to this 
country. The matter has been referred to Mr. Fuller (Government 
Entomologist), who states that the presence of these parasites in the 
South American locusts lias been well known to entomologists since the 
matter was primarily investigated in LSD? by Professor Lawrence 
Brunner. Their presence had, moreover, been recorded prior to this. 
.Despite the presence of these parasites, the migratory locust is as bad 
.in Argentina as it is in relative sections of South Africa; and* this be¬ 
ing the case, there does not appear to be any conspicuous advantage to 
bo derived from the introduction of these parasites. Furthermore, the 
dilficulties to be overcome in transporting the parasites in question to 
South Africa alive are extremely great; and also, as their host, the 
South American locust, is a different species from the South African, 

I here is. judging from analogy, every probability that the parasites when 
here would not attack the local species, but succumb. There are already 
numerous parasites upon the migratory locust of South Africa at pre¬ 
sent, and amongst others -an almost similar fly. Concerning this, a case* 
came under the notice of the Government Entomologist several seasons 
hack in which these flies destroyed more than 80 per cent, of the locust 
eggs laid in the district. 
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Fibre Brokers in London.— The attention of fibre ^planters is 
directed to the letter from Messrs. Mackinlay & Co., London, to the 
Director, Experiment Stations, appearing in our correspondence pages. 
Those interested will do well to place themselves in communication with 
subsequent shipments.” _ 

Export of Angora Coats from O.L.C.—The O.RAGovernment 
Gazette of the 8th April contains the promulgation of an Ordinance u to 
impose a duty on the export of Angora rams and ewes.” This Ordin¬ 
ance provides that a duty of £100 shall be imposed upon every Angora 
ram or ewe exported from the O.K.C., except in the case of animals ex¬ 
ported to such other Colonies or territories of South Africa as have in 
force a similar statute. The position now is that all the Colonies of 
South Africa, together with the Portuguese Territory, have similar 
legislation on this subject. y 

lNbE< t-Catching .Plants. —Leaders of this Journal may possibly 
have heard of insect-catching plants, such as the English Sundew, a 
plant found in niardiv places, which catches and devours .insects by 
mean?' of a gummy substance which holds them fast, and the Venus' fly¬ 
trap and the pitcher plant. 'Pile one is a plant which closes up and 
entraps the insect which alights on it, and the other (as its name implies) 
is in the form of a pitcher or jug, at the bottom of which is a fluid. 
W hen the unfortunate insect visits the pitcher for a drink, it finds a most 
inviting path leading to the fluid, but when it essays to return, spikes 
projecting downwards, over which it slipped on its way to seek a drink, 
prevent its return. Tin* unfortunate insect again and again climbs the 
pitcher wall, only to imd each’time its way blocked by the spikes, till 
ultimately, thoroughly exhausted, it can no more attempt the passage, 
and meet> a lingering death in the watery fluid. Mr. E. F. Ford, of 
Marit/.burg, recently brought under the attention of the Department an 
insect-catching plant growing at JMooi Liver. It is a climbing plant 
growing along a fence, and lias small white pitcher-shaped flowers about 
half an inch in length. These appear to be contractile, and when in¬ 
jects, such as wasps, moths, and beetles visit the flowers for the sake of 
honey, they contract and hold the insect fast, suffocating if, so that you 
have the weird spectacle of a large number of white flowers growing on 
a hedge out of which protruded dead bodies of all manner of insects 
held fast in its death grip. It does not yet appear clear whether this 
is an accidental circumstance due to the plant being an imported one, 
which in its natural (dime is fertilised by a very small insect, or whether 
the catching of the insects serves some economy in the function of the 
plant, but the matter is being enquired into by the Department, and 
Mr. Ford is to be thanked for calling our attention to it. It may be a 
valuable ally where injurious insects abound, though it is evident the 
flowers will entrap all insects whether injurious or beneficial, so that it 
might prove a nuisance. 
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HOUSE ANTS. 

a . Female Ant, magnified 36 times. 

b. The same before shedding its wings. 

c. Male Ant, magnified 36 times. 

d. Worker Ant, magnified 49 times. 

e % Pupa Ant, magnified 25 times, without cocoon. 

f. Grub or Larva Ant, magnified 25 times. 

g. Egg of Ant, much magnified. 

k , Worker Ant carrying cocoon in its jaws ; enlarged. 
Remainder, Working Ants in various attitudes. 
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House Ants . 



Highflats, via Ixopo, 

4th March, 1907. 

Dear Sik,— 

In the October nulli¬ 
fy her of the Af/ricnltural 

I V m Journal is an article 
^ about the destruction of 

ants. Can you tell me 
what was the exter¬ 
minator used, where it 
may be obtained, and 
what is the modus operand f/? 
I may say that the ant which 
is among us is the small red 
one, and it is all through the 
house, outbuildings, dairy, 
storerooms, etc. One cannot 
put a piece of bread or fruit 
upon the table without the ants swarm¬ 
ing ta it during the night. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

Yours faith fully, 


Office of the Government Entomologist, 

Pietermaritzburg, 10th March, 1907. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 4th instant. There are a 
number of ants which invade the larder and other parts of the house in 
search of provender, but of these the small red species is the commonest 
and most troublesome. 

LIFE HISTORY. 

It is always well, in dealing with any insect pest, to have some 
knowledge of its life history and habits in general. The most 
conspicuous feature of # the ants—which, by the way, are near relatives 
of the bees and wasps, and bear no relation whatever to the termites, 
or white ants—is their social instinct, which is evidenced by their living 
in colonies and inhabiting nests, each individual working, not for him¬ 
self, but for the common weal of the community. In writing on this 
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interesting phase of their nature, Comstock says: “If the statesman or 
the philosopher would study a perfect communistic society, let him throw 
away his histories of poor human attempts, and go and study thoroughly 
the nearest ant-hill. There he will find no love for friend or wife or 
child, hut a love for everyone. There everything is done for the good 
of the whole, and nothing for the individual. The* state makes wars, 
provides food for all, (‘ares for the children, own all the property. He 
will find no complaint against tlie existing condition of society, no 
rebels: but the fate of each one is determined by the accident of.birth, 
and each takes up hi> work without a murmur. He will find that this 
perfect commune has developed courage, patriotism, loyalty, and never 
failing industry: Imt lie will find also that war, pillage, slavery, and an 
utter disregard of the rights of other communities and individuals are 
as prevalent as they are among our own nations, where selfish private 
ambition has held sway so long/’ 

The colonics, of each species of ant include at least three kinds of 
individuals, as do tluw of the social wasps and bees, and may include 
several more. There are always the winged males, which die soon after 
the nuptial Jlight. and the winged females, which, after this ceremony, 
.immediately set about the establishment of a new colony. The third 
form is the worker, or wingless and infertile female, and corresponds 
with the working class among the bees. Tlu-y*arc sometimes erroneously 
called “neuters." 

In some species, however, as many as eight forms have been found 
in tile one nest. For instance, the workers are generally in two sizes; 
these are known as worker minors and worker majors. In addition to 
these there arc workers who, provided with extra large heads and 
powerful jaws, are referred to as soldiers. Between this form and the 
worker, intermediate form?* occur, and, lastly, we have the ’ ergatoids 
(worker-like), wingless, but fertile males and females. 

The red am and most of its kind build their nests either in the walls 
or beneath the floorings of the house: sometimes they are built in the 
environs of the dwelling, and may be found at the base of some tree, 
beneath a convenient boulder, or even on the adjacent lawn or garden 
walk. 

“Often in the warm summer afternoon the air will seem to be filled 
with countless thousands of Hying ants. Their moving wings divide the* 
&unV rays into rainbow flashes, as they rise or fall, a silent .onward-mov¬ 
ing host. This is the wedding journey of the male and female ants” 

The males soon perish, but- their mates, on falling to the ground and 
shedding their wings, have but just begun what may prove to be a long 
and very busy existence. From the eggs laid by, the females there soon 
hatch the tiny little white larvae which later change to pupae of the 
same hue; these are often mistaken for eggs, as they are seen carried 
along by their nurses, the workers. Until this first hatching has 
reached the adult stage, the young are fed entirely from food regurgi- 
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la ted by the in oilier. Once able to look after themselves, however,, 
they unselfishly take up the multifarious duties of feeding and nursing, 
and the work of bunding and extending the domicile. The queen, from 
now on, has but to Jay her eggs, the subsequent care of tliese and later, 
of ihe larvae and pupae, being left entirely to the workers; and the re¬ 
sponsibility is not misplaced. They carry their cli&rges from chamber 
to chamber, either higher or lower, so that they may enjoy a suitable 
degree of warmth, and even bring them it}) to the open air, should the 
humidity and temperature required make it necessary. When next you 
observe these little workers, toiling along with some little white objects, 
do not imagine that these arc ants* eggs, as commonly supposed, but 
understand they are the later stages of the development, and many 
times the size of the ova. 

There is some ditference of opinion as to whether the female ant is 
able, after the nuptial lliglit. by her own unaided effort, fo found a new 
community. Some aver that, unless she is found and taken care of l>v 
worker ants, she speedily dies, as is practically the ease with the bees, 
whilst among others tin* belief bolds good that each of these methods is 
represented and followed out in the life history of different ant species. 

TREATMENT. 

The "Exterminator" to which you refer in your letter is known as 
the "l uiversal Ant Exterminator." and is stocked by Messrs. Ileuwood, 
Son. Soulier tV (’<>.: it is more adapted, however, to the treatment of 
large nests when occurring in the open than to those actually built in 
the bouse. The machine is in. iwo parts, the one being an air-pump, and 
the other a furnace, the two connected up with a short rubber hose. • 

A charcoal tire is first started in tlu. furnace, and by pumping is 
thoroughly sot alight. A little powder is then sprinkled over the fire 
and the lid (dosed. By continuing the pumping, a dense cloud of 
poisonous smoke is driven through the flexible hose attached to the 
furnace. In Use, the nozzle is inserted into a gallery of an ants' nest 
and the smoke pumped in for two or three minutes. Of course all other 
entrances to the nest must be closed up with earth: these are soon re¬ 
vealed by the issuing smoke. After the operation, the entrance to the 
gallery operated on should also be filled up, and the nest left undisturbed 
for at least a week. 

If it is not practicable to buy or use one of these machines, either 
carbon bisulphide or paraffin may be employed. Follow the ants back 
fo the point of their disappearance, and if (his in the wall inject either 
bisulphide or paraffin into' the aperture. 

Nests in the open may also be treated with carbon bisulphide, and 
it is sometimes recommended that the fumes should be exploded inside 
the nest. After charging, cover the hole for about two minutes, a wet 
sack being used for this purpose. When this time has elapsed, take a 
lighted stick—about six feet long—and apply to the opening. This will 
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ignite the then ascending fumes, and, travelling downwards, will explode 
and thus drive the fumes into the innermost recesses of the nest. The 
results arc much better when done in the evening, as the workers have 
then all returned to the nest. 

This liquid is very inflammable and is highly volatile. The fumes 
ignite and explode readily, and therefore naked lights should never be 
used when working with it. 

When the ants are found to be grossly infesting a house, as in your 
case, recourse should be had to baits. The best of these consists in 
.placing small bits of sponge moistened with sweetened water in the spots 
where the ants congregate most, collecting the sponges once a da)% 
soaking them in boiling water, and then replacing them. I might men¬ 
tion here that the use of boiling water, when procurable in large quanti¬ 
ties, is one of the best recommendations which I can make for the treat¬ 
ment of ants in their nests. A piece of fresh meat also acts as an ex¬ 
cellent bait. 

A syrup, made by dissolving sugar and borax in hot water, is said 
to be very efficacious when employed against this pest. Teaspoonfuls 
of the mixture should be placed on pieces of paper, and these distributed 
where the ants are generally observed. 

I would be glad to hear what success attends your efforts to combat 
this little pest, and trust that the information placed at your disposal 
herein will help you to attain the desiied end.—Yours faithfully, 

ALBERT KELLY. 


Motes on Co-Operation. 


By E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

What to Co-operate With? —Mr. G. W. Horton, of Acton Homes, in 
a letter which appeared in the Natal Witness of the 8th April, asked, 
with reference to my article on the subject of eo-operation in the last 
issue of the Journal, “What are we to co-operate with?” Mr. Horton 
also stated in the same letter:—“The British labourer does (metaphoric- 
•ally) not care for his next door labourer a6 long'as he has the brainB 
God gave him to do his duty, and bring up his family on the land, and 
for the land.” 

My answer to Mr. Horton as to what we are to co-operate with, is 
“brains.” We must co-operate with intelligence, with ordinary common 
fense and foresight; in short, with brains. 

Mr. Horton’s reference to the typical farmer who goes about his 
•own business without worrying about his neighbours, shows that he, in 
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common with many others, has not yet grasped the significance of co¬ 
operation. Had he done so, he would have asked not what are we to 
co-operate with, but whom are we to co-operate with; and the answer 
would have been, and is, “with that very neighbour whom the typical far¬ 
mer only too often considers it form to ignore.” Co-operation is based, as 
Mrs. Humphry Ward declares love is, on propinquity; and will increase 
neighbourliness, by showing the value of having neighbours. Until 
tanners realise that the men with whom they have to co-operate are their 
next door neighbours, we shall never make any headway with co-opera¬ 
tion. 

To start co-operation in any neighbourhood it is not necessary to 
form a society or to raise any money in shares. A start can be made 
by arranging w r ith a neighbour or neighbours to buy jointly manures or 
implements, so as to obtain the benefit of truck load weight on the rail¬ 
way and more favourable prices from the merchants on account of the 
larger order. Neighbours now often lend one another baling or other 
machines. This is co-operation; and, working on a larger scale, there is 
no reason why neighbours should not jointly erect drying or storing sheds; 
go shares in mowing machines or machines for dealing with mealies, 
fibre and other crops; and arrange a mutual transport service. There 
is no object in co-operating merely for the sake of co-operating; hut it 
would be very difficult to find a case in which it w'ould not benefit, a far¬ 
mer in some way or other to work in with his next door neighbour. The 
delivery of supplies to a creamery or a collecting station furnishes a 
good instance. There are cases to my knowledge where each neighbour 
sends his small supply by his own kafir or cart, resulting in the milk or 
cream reaching the creamery by a half a dozen or a dozen different 
means of conveyance, whereas one small cart would have been sufficient 
to have conveyed the lot. No one being whiling to take the initiative,, 
this state of things may go on indefinitely In every neighbourhood, 
oo-opern 1 ion is merely waiting for the backward man to come forward, 
lor someone to make up his mind to take the initiative and make a start 
with a few kindred spirits; and if those few^ words are the means of in¬ 
ducing but one person to make a start in his own immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, they will not have been written in vain. 


Mealie and Fruit Co-operation .—'The election by the Natal Agricul¬ 
tural Union at its last meeting of committees to consider the question 
of co-operation in connection with the sale of mealies and fruit marks a 
very important stage in the co-operative movement in Natal. Mr. G. D. 
Alexander, who, when President of the Union a few years ago, did his 
best to bring about a co-operative concern on what some then considered 
too ambitious a sc # ale, was again the mover in this matter, and certainly 
deserves the thanks of the farming community for the initiative he has 
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taken. Experience in other parts of the world has shown that there 
is every hope of success when co-operation begins with the disposal of 
one article of produce, such as milk, corn, etc., as then the interests of 
those co-operatjng are identical, and there are not likely to be secessions 
by those desirous of selling small parcels outside of the Association. It 
was, therefore, wise to form two distinct committees, one to consider the 
question of a mealie-growers’ union and the other to consider the for¬ 
mation of a fruit-growers’ union. A most healthy sign was the disposi¬ 
tion shown by the members of the Union to work out the details of the 
mealie exportation themselves, and not to roly on the Government. Self- 
help should be the underlying spirit of all co-operation, and, therefore', 
whilst accepting the help of the Government so far as tin railway and 
steamship freights were concerned and being desirous of working hand 
in hand with the Government, the delegates rightly decided that they 
ought themselves to work out all the details of the scheme, and, so far, 
relieve the Government of responsibility. In welcoming the formation 
of a central fruit-growers' union, it is not overlooked that one already 
exists in the .Natal Orchard Association already mentioned in these 
columns. It is, however, very desirable that every agricultural organisa¬ 
tion should come under the wing of the Natal Agricultural Union, and 
there is no reason why the promoters of the Natal Orchard Association 
and the committtee recently appointed by the Union should not enter 
into correspondence with a view to bringing about the creation of a far 
stronger combination of fruit-growers than would be possible were each 
to work on separate lines. 


The Natal Creamery .—Efforts are being made to amend the constitu¬ 
tion of the Natal Creamery with a view to making it a proper co¬ 
operative eon corn, and rendering it eligible for financial assistance under 
the Agricultural Development Act of 1004. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that the Cape Department of Agriculture has been re¬ 
suscitating defunct creameries in that Colony, and that the concerns so 
assisted by that Government are now competing in Johannesburg and 
Pretoria with our own Natal Creamery. The terms on which the Cape 
Government is setting those creameries on their legs again arc that a 
Government loan is granted in each ease at 6 per cent, interest on first 
mortgage bond, 4 per cent, being interest and 2 per cent, sinking fund, 
extending over a period of 27% years. The farmers have to guarantee 
supplies of cream for a period of three years, and the Cape Government 
exercises rights of supervision so as to ensure good management and the 
supply of cream in good condition. 

In reply to a letter of mine in which I advised him of the action 
being taken in connection with the Natal Creamery, Mr. P. J. Hannon, 
the Superintendent of Agricultural Co-operation of*the Colony of the 
‘‘Cape of Good Hope, wrote that he was satisfied that this was the only 
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way in which success could be achieved in any part of the country, viz., 
the working on purely co-operative lines. Mr. Hannon at the same time 
stated that it might be possible to arrive at a business arrangement be¬ 
tween the Cape and the Natal Creameries which might be of mutual 
advantage. 


Bacon Factories .—As most Colonists are aware, a bacon factory used 
to exist at Richmond, which, from various causes, (‘ante to grief. The 
Xoodsberg Road people a short time ago talked of starting a co-opera¬ 
tive bacon factory, and now both the people of Mooi River and of Cam- 
perdown are discussing the same question. The residents of the latter 
•district seem the most energetic in the matter, and there is every hope 
ol success if suppliers will only -guarantee a minimum number of pigs 
to he supplied monthly. One centrally situated eo-operatiye concern 
ought to suffice for practically the whole of that portion of Xatnl >ervod 
by tlm main line of railway: and it will ho a pity if rival concern.- are 
started at two such centres at Campordown and Mooi River. It is, 
therefore 1 , sincerely to he hoped, if each district is determined to go on 
with the concern, that meetings will take place representative of each 
district with a view to the selection of a site for one central factory to 
serve all parties. Failure of supplies is the breaker ahead of all ha eon 
factories in Natal, and that danger will he greatly lessened if suppliers 
will only agree to combine and luive hut the one factory. A badly sup¬ 
ported factory will he almost compelled to accept inferior animals in 
order .to keep going; whereas one central factory ought to be in a posi¬ 
tion to refuse to accept ill-fed and inferior animals and to impose con¬ 
ditions similar to those which have led to the extraordinary success 
achieved by the Danish co-operative concerns. 


General .—The enquiries received by the Department of Agriculture 
on the subject of co-operation are very hopeful as to the future of the 
movement, coming, as they do,* from every district in Xatal. Every 
information will he willingly .supplied on application being made to the 
Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg; and copies of rules 
for co-operative societies can he had for one shilling each from the 
•Stationery Storekeeper, Colonial Office Buildings, Pietermaritzburg. Tt 
is probable that, later in the year, Mr. P. J. Hannon, the Cape Expert., 
may be able to address a few meetings in Natal on this subject. It may 
he mentioned that Mr. Hannon was one of the strenuous workers who, 
under Mr. Horace Plunket, did so much for Irish agriculture, and that 
he fowned one of the first deputations which was sent from Ireland to 
Denmark to report upon agricultural organisation there. 
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A Town Farmer. 

ME. EOBEET TOPHAM, J.P, PENTEICH GRANGE. 
Ebgatbs writes:—A few weeks ago when meeting Mr. Bobert Topham 
by chance we had a short conversation, not on frocks, frills, etc., but on 
the weather and crop prospects. I expressed some surprise at the in¬ 
terest he took in farming. "Well,” he said "I am a farmer; come and 
see my place” This I did a few days later. 

Pentrieh is the name of Mr. Topham’s farm or place, and is situ¬ 
ated on the TJmsindusi about a counle of mileB from town. Here he has 
a .little over 100 acres under mealies, mabele, and winter crops. lie 
has experimented with practically every agricultural crop; thirty years 
ago he was growing lucerne. He was one of the earliest growers of 
tobacco in the Colony; the seed—Virginian—he got with great difficulty 
from America while the Secession war was still in progress. Seed 
which he got from his plants became distributed through South Africa; 
to any one who asked for it some- was sent. Upland cotton seed he 
also obtained from America at the same time, and seed from his plants 
he similarly distributed. Mr. Topham has always taken a great in¬ 
terest in forestry. He has planted largely, but much of the soil of 
his plantations is not well adapted for trees; he wishes now that years 
ago he had, in a suitable district, planted thousands of acres. When in 
the Town Council some 30 years ago he succeeded in getting through a 
motion for largely planting the Town Bush Valley with Eucalypts for 
eventually providing railway sleepers. In the following year he went for a 
trip to England, and during his absence his opponents got the motion 
rescinded. He is firmly of opinion that the municipal rates would now 
have been small or even non-existent if his proposal had been carried into 
effect. The grounds about the house are very beautiful and contain 
specimens of trees innumerable, from sub-tropical paw-paws to English 
oaks and hawthorn. To all parts of the world he wrote for tree seeds 
and in turn he distributed seed from the trees he raised, and, further, he 
Iblways gave with the packets some relative information from his own ex¬ 
perience. 

The house, of which an illustration is given, was built in 1866, and 
for a long time must have been one of the largest and best built in the 
Colony. The interior wood work is solid and handsome and is all from 
indigenous timber. 


The Briti-h Vice-Oongul at Adis Abeba (Abyss'ni*) states, in a recent report, that 
» new svetom ha* reeentlv been introduced for the ore* ar« in* Sanseveria fibre, the 
machine employed, turnimr out one metric ton of fibre in ix hours. The fibre is said 
to fe’ch from £4 to £6 per ton in European markets. 
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Wood and Bark. 

By F. C. Fkunaxdo, Forester. 

Wood is the primipal product. of forests. It is to a great extent the 
material on which a l’oivst owner depends for his profit on the outlay 
in the formation and management of a forest. Wood being an organic 
stiuelure varies considerably in quality', not only in different species of 
trees, but also in different trees, and even in different parts of the same 
lice, in view of the foregoing, it is incumbent upon the forest owner or 
manager—to some extent at least—to acquaint himself with, the struc¬ 
ture, and development, of the material in whi -h he deals; and hove, and 
to what extent, it.’- growtli and technical properties may he regulated bv 
skilled forest management; so that it may best meet the demands made? 
upon it ill the different industries, and thereby increase i<s value in the 
market. 

While a merely mechanical knowledge of wood would meet the re¬ 
quirements < f the timber merchant, or the engineer, it would hardly 
that of the forester. He needs a more comprehensive knowledge of 
wood. He should be acquainted with it not merely from its mechanical, 
but also from its natural and physiological point of view. In other 
words, he should study weed as an organic structure through all its 
vicissitudes of development in the stem of a living tree. It is only 
then he will be in a positii u to comprehend lmw, by the judicial adjust¬ 
ment of the environment of a trrn. it is possible, to a great extent, to 
control—within the limits attainable for that species-—the quality of 
the timber produced by it. 

1 do not feel able to handle the subject of wood in the manner out¬ 
lined by considering it apart from bark—by which term 1 mean all 
tissues exterior to the cambium—Nature has so intimately connected 
the two in the life economy of the stem that such a separation appears 
artificial and arbitrary; and would at the outset destroy the physio¬ 
logical significance of the subject. Happily, bark forms the staple of 
cue very important Colonial forestal industry; and that is an added 
justification for its inclusion. 1 shall therefore treat, of the structure 
and development of the stem as a whole, making, however, particular 
reference to wood. By giving the subject a sufficient latitude, J shall 
further endeavour to enlist the interest of the reader who may wish to 
become acquainted with it, not so much from a foresters as from a 
naturalist's standpoint. 

1. The Cell,—Every animal, and every plant, consists at its earliest 
inception of a single cell. In the lowest plants, such as Bacteria, the 
life history of the plant begins and ends with the single cell. In the 
higher plants myriads of cells combine to build up the plant body. If 
we dissected any part of a multi-cellular plant into its component 
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elements, we should ultimately arrive at the single cell. The cell is 
therefore the unit of structure of all vegetable organs. In order then 
to obtain an intelligent grasp of the anatomy of such a complicated 
structure as the stem of a timber-producing tree, it is well that we 
should as a preliminary acquire an insight into the structure and be¬ 
haviour of vegetable cells, bo^h as units, and in combination. 

(a) The cell as a unit.—The cells composing the body of a plant 
are generally so very small as to be distinguishable as units only under 
the microscope. In a few cases, however, they are large enough to be 
seen by the naked eye. If the succulent leaf-stalk of a banana plant 
was cut through the middle, the section would reveal a large number of 
rectangular or cubical, almost transparent, cells aggregated into a suc¬ 
culent tissue. A cell (Fig. 1, A, B, and C) consists, essentially, of a 
specialised fragment of protoplasm (Fig. 1, p) surrounding a potential 
centre of greatest activity, consisting also of protoplasm, but differen¬ 
tiated from the general mass, and termed the nucleus (Fig. 1, k). 
Protoplasm, it should be said, is a proteinaceous substance of a jelly- 
like consistency; and is the basis of all vitality in both series of the 
organic world. It is the basis of life. It is not life; but is the medium 
through which life is manifested. So there is, and can be, dead protoplasm. 

In the vegetable kingdom, the protoplasmic body, composing the 
essential cell, is at a very early age completely invested by a firm mem¬ 
brane or cell-w r all (Fig. 1, m) produced from the protoplasm, but con¬ 
sisting of inert, or dead, matter. 

After a time a cell may lose its protoplasmic contents, either partly, 
or altogether. In the former case the protoplasmic body is invaded 
by a number of cavities, termed vacuoles (Fig. 1, v) filled with watery 
cell-sap. Later these vacuoles mav run together and form a single 
large cavity or vacuole, the protoplasm then lining the inferior of the 
cell-wall as a thin layer, the nucleus, however, in both stages remaining 
within the cell (Fig. 1, B and C). In the latter ease, the protoplasm is 
altogether replaced "by water, containing various salts in solution; or by 
air. The cell is in that case dead, and only serves a mechanical pur¬ 
pose in the economy of the plant. 

The cell is capable with growth and development of assuming a 
variety of shapes. Thus, it may he cubical or rectangular (Fig. 5, A, 
and Fig. 1, B and C), and flattened or tabular (Fig. 3, T). It may grow 
long and cylindrical with blunt ends (Fig. 3, B); or long and tapering at 
the ends (Fig. 3, C), etc., etc. 

Simultaneously with the growth and development of the cell, the 
cell-wall may undergo a change in its character. It may become soft 
and mucilagenous, or suberised like cork; or hard and woody—lignified— 
like the cells in wood, or the stone of certain fruits. These changes 
are accompanied by a thickening of the cell-wall bv a succession of 
concentric layers deposited on the inner face of the original wall. 
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(From Strussburghcrs “ Text-book of Botany.") 

.Fig. i. -CELLS FROM THE VEGETATIVE CONE OF A PH AX K ROG A MI c 

PLANT (Diagrammatic). 

A —Embryonic. B and C —Later stages. / -Protoplasm. k —Nucleus. 
m —Cell walls. v —Vacuoles. 

(b) Cells in combination.—Living cells are sometimes capable of 
multiplying by division. The process may be explained as follows:— 
The nucleus of each cell divides into two, and the protoplasm arranges 
itself around each half. A cell-wall is next formed between them, thus 
•dividing the mother cell into two daughter cells, which, however, remain 
in contact (see Fig. 2). 

A B <; 



(From Strassburgher’s 44 Text-book of Botany.") 

.Fig. 2.—THREE STAGES IN THE DIVISION OF A LIVING CELL, 
i a —Cell wall, k —Nuclei, m —Dividing membrane. 
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These daughter cells may be themselves capable of division; so that 
ultimately from a tingle cell an aggregate of cells is produced. 

Such an aggregate of cells, of similar origin and character, exercis¬ 
ing a common function, we call a tissue (see Fig. 3, I) and E, also 
Fig. 5, A). 

\\ i? may group tissues according to their function, and according to 
their structure. According to their function we designate tissues as 
Merisiein and Permanent Tissue. 

Meristein is a tissue in which the component cells are rich in proto¬ 
plasmic contents; and capable of multiplying by division. “Meristein” 
is derived from a Greek word meaning “divisible,” and expresses the 
essential feature ol such a tissue. Meristein is a nascent tissue, and Is 
admirably adapted for such parts of plant organs as art' actively grow¬ 
ing, hut whose characters are not formed. When, bv the activity of such 
a tissue, a sufficient mass of material has been accumulated, the cells 
lose their meristeinalie character. It is now an adult tissue, and the 
vital energies of the plant are expended in moulding its characters; in 
giving to this mass of accumulated material its distinctive features. 
Such an adult tissue whose cells are no longer capable of division is 
known as Permanent Tissue. 

Although in the ethics of vegetable tissues, the cells of a permanent 
tissue are recognised as being incapable of division—and they invariably 
are so—it sometimes becomes necessary, in the course of the develop¬ 
ment of an organ, that; certain layers of cells of such tissue should re¬ 
sume their activity and again become meristcinatic. Such portions of 
a permanent tissue as have reverted to the moristcinatie state we dis- 



Fig. 3. 

A to C ~~Different forms of cells. /)— Parenchyma. E— -Proscnchyma. 
(Diagrammatic.) 
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tinguish as Secondary Meristein, in contradistinction to Primary Meris- 
tern, in which the eelJs since their inception have remained meristein- 
atie. Such a Primary Meristein always occurs in embryonic rudiments, 
and at the growing tips ol’ roots and shoots. 

According to the structure, we speak oi’ tissues as Parenchyma and 
Prosenchyma. In their extreme forms the distinction between lhe two 
is not very sharp. Typical Parenchyma is a tissue composed of cells 
about as long as broad—that is, isodiametnc—and rich in protoplasmic 
centents (Pig. 3, 1), and Fig. 5, A). Typical Prosenchyma is a tissue 
composed of elongated cells with pointed, tapering ends, dovetailing 
into each other; and with little or no protoplasmic contents (Fig. 3. E). 

A parenchyma in which the cells are elongated resembles 
prosenchyma, but may be distinguished by ihe absence of pointed and 
interlocking cell terminations, and a greater abundance of protoplasmic 
contents. . On the other hand, prosenchyma cells rich in* protoplasm 
can always be recognised by the pointed and interlocking terminations. 

Thus far we have dealt with combinations of cells known as tissues. 
It will be noted that, in the formation of tissues, the productive activity 
was centrifugal. A mother-cell, or cells divided, resulting in several 
daughter-cells of equal value, with the mother-cell or cells. Each of 
these daughter-cells was again capable of division, repeating the process 
already described. A single unit acting as a centre of activity therefore 
resulted in several such units of equal value. 

It- is, however, possible for several individual cells to combine or 
fuse to form a single unit of a higher order. Here the order of 
activity is reversed. It is centripetal. This process is known as cell- 
fusion, the resulting structure being termed a vessel (Fig. 4, A). Jt is, 
in plain words, a long and extremely tine tube composed of several 
elongated celts cemented together by their ends; the dividing transverse 
walls or septa of the individual cells becoming wholly absorbed, when 
the structure is termed a true vessel or merely a "vessel,” or only per¬ 
forated in a. sieve-like manner (Fig. 4, B), when the structure is termed 
a sieve tube or bast vessel. 

(c) Tissue systems.'—There is manifested in every organic structure 
a wise and beautiful design; a perfect adjustment between construction 
and office; an economic distribution of labour. Nature is no blunderer, 
she is no spendthrift. This revelation of law and order and economy 
in things organised is peculiarly inviting to the human mind, coinciding, 
.as it does, with human ideals. Its realisation and contemplation belongs 
to the philosophy of the science, and forms one of the many fascinations 
that gild the study of natural history. 

We may therefore view our stem as a house in order; an organisa¬ 
tion the functions of which are assigned to several component depart¬ 
ments, with a due regard for every physical law for mutual fitness and 
the policy and well-being of the whole plant. 
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A —Fragment of a vessel.' B - Perforated septum of a bast vessel (diagrammatic. 

The body of a highly-organised shoot does not therefore consist of 
a mass of homogeneous tissue of equal value, and performing common or 
unlimited functions. That is only true of it as a rudiment—material, 
nascent, plastic, admitting of further, and higher, development. Simul¬ 
taneously with such development follows a differentiation in its struc¬ 
ture. Masses of tissue combine to form distinct units, termed tissue 
systems, each best adapted to perform a function, or group of functions, 
peculiar to that organ. We may therefore define a Tissue System as 
a combination of tissues to form a distinct and specialised unit in the 
structure of a plant organ. 

Cells then combine to form tissues. Tissues combine to form tissue* 
systems. Tissue systems combine to form organs. 

In the shoot of a highly developed plant—as, indeed, in all de¬ 
veloped organs of such plants, whether stem, leaf, or petal, etc.—we may 
distinguish three tissue systems, designated as follows:— 

The Fundamental System, forming the groundwork or basis of the* 
organ, engaged in the assimilation of food and storage of the same. 

The Tegumentary System, acting as a protective envelope, or cover¬ 
ing, to the organ. 

The Vascular Bundle System, affording permanent rigidity to the* 
whole structure, and serving the purpose of conduction. 
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2. The Primary Tissues. 

( a) Origin and definition.—We are not in a position to deal with 
our subject in a more concrete form. 

If under the microscope we examine the extreme growing tip of 
some dowering bud, shrub or tree, we should find a mass of parenchy¬ 
matous, cubical cells, arranged in the form of a blunt cone, somewhat 
like that figured in the diagram (Fig. 5, A). 

This cone of actively growing and dividing cells- is distinguished 
as the Vegetative Cone, or the Growing Point, and always occupies the 
extreme tip of an elongating shoot. 

It should be noted that the tissue of the Yegetative Cone is meri- 
stematic. It is moreover a primary meristem. All those permanent 
tissues which will later be derived directly from this primary meristem 
are distinguished as Primary Tissues. The mass of tissue formed be¬ 
hind the growing point shortly—except at certain points—loses its meri- 
stematic character, becomes permanent, and, as has already been stated, 
differentiated into the three tissue systems comprising the older parts of 
tlie shoot. 

(b) Distribution of the Primary Tissues.—The first tissue system 
io become differentiated as such is the Tegumentary System. The 
Reason is obvious. The young tissues formed by the Imtivity of the 
growing point, must be protected from external injury, too rapid an 
evaporation of the water in its cell contents, etc. The whole of the 
young organ accordingly becomes invested in a thin skin or Epidermis 
(Fig. 5, B and k e) formed usually by a single layer of cells. The lateral 



(From Strassburgher’s “ Text-book of Botany.") 

Fig. 5. 

A —Vegetative cone. f -~Leaf rudiments. 

B -Part of a transverse section of a young Exogenous shoot. e —Epidermis. 

pr —Primary cortex, c —Central cylinder, pc— Pericyclc, in this case 
with a ring of sclumchyma fibres’(shaded dark), v— Fibro-voscular 
bundle. ^//—Phloem. xy—X ylem. cd—Cambium. w—Medulla. 
ms —Primary medullary ray. 
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and outer walls of these cells become corky in character, and are thus 
well adapted for the function to be performed by the epidermis. On 
the outer surface of the epidermis there may be such outgrowths as 
hairs, which augment the function of the former. The epidermis is 
the only representative of the tegumentary system proper in shoots. 
With the formation of secondary tissues it becomes cast off, so that, 
strictly speaking, there is no representative of the tegnmentary system in 
the older parts of the stems and branches of trees and shrubs, the office 
of protection being performed by the dead, and more or less corky, 
layers of tissue investing the stem, and popularly termed bark. 

The core of tissue enclosed by the epidermis represents the Funda¬ 
mental Tissue System. It is at first entirely composed of similar cells. 
Soon, however, a difference becomes apparent between an outer zone of 
small-celled and lirm-textured tissue, adapted for assimilaiion, and an 
inner core of large-celled aud loose-textured tissue adapted for storage. 
The zone of small-celled and tirm-textured tissue is known as the 
Primary Cortex (Figs. f>, B, and <>, pr). It lies immediately within the 
epidermis, and its cells, being fitted for assimilation, contain the green 
pigment known as chlorophyll. * It is these cells, seen through the 
colourless and transparent epidermis, that give a green tint to the sur¬ 
face ol twigs. The cylinder of large-celled and loose-textured tissue 
enclosed within the primary cortex has been designated the Central 
Cylinder or the Stele (see Figs. 5, B, and 6). 

In those plants occupying positions in the scale of vegetable organ¬ 
isation from the club-mosses and ferns upwards, the capacity to absorb 
water, containing nutrient mineral salts in solution, instead of being 
possessed indiscriminaiely by the whole surface of the plant- 
body, is confined to certain well-defined organs, termed rooft 
(in a strictly botanical sense). x\ contrivance therefore becomes neces¬ 
sary whereby the water absorbed by such roots—inserted generally at one 
end of the plant axis—may be conducted to the leaves, placed at or about 
the opposite extremity of such axis. In such plants therefore special 
conducting tracts of elongated cells, differentiated from the surrounding 
tissues, first become apparent, supplying the necessity that arose with 
the higher organisation of plants. 

Such conducting tracts, or, as they are also termed, vascular strands, 
form the circulatory system in the higher plants. They also give per¬ 
manent mechanical rigidity to organs, acting like girders in bracing up 
sterns, and as veins, forming framework and determining the out¬ 
line of such flattened structures as leaves and petals. These vascular 
strands (v. Figs. 5, B, and 6) represent the Vascular Tissue System. • 
In the history of vegetable development the Vascular Tissue System, 
specialised as such, was of all tissue systems the last to appear. Cor¬ 
respondingly, in the differentiation of a young shoot, it is also the last to 
appear. 
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The disposition and behaviour ol‘ these vascular strands in 
Ei (logons, c.g., palms, graces, sedges, etc., whose steins do not increase 
in diameter annually; and Exogens, or those plants whose sterns increase 
in diameter from year to year bv the addition of concentric layers of 
wood and host, ejj., gums, pines, stink wood, yellow-wood, etc., are not 
identical. Since tbe wood of the latter is at present the only source of 
Colonial timber, we shall ('online ourselves to 1 lie consideration of 
Exogons only. 

In the shoot of an Exogen these conducting traces, or vascular 
strands, occur as longiludinal strands, traversing the ground tissue of 
the central cylinder, and, arranged in a ring, immediately within its 
periphery (Fig. G). Each such strand is termed a Fibre-vascular "Bundle 
(v), and exhibits in transverse section a more or less pear-shaped outline. 



c 


Fig. 6 . -SECTIONS OF AN EXOGENOUS STEM ILLUSTRATING DIS¬ 
TRIBUTION OF PRIMARY TISSUES (Diagrammatic). 

A Transverse section, if—Longitudinal section. <*—Epidermis. ^/—Primary cortex. 
r —Central cylinder. pc— Pericycle. 7' Fibro-vascular, ph -Phloem, xv Xylmc. 
rb .Cambium, m - Medulla, ms Primary medullary ray. 

with the pointed end directed towards the centre of the shoot (Fig. .“>, 
B, v). At first each bundle consist of similar meristematic cells. Later the 
greater number of these cells lose their meristematic character, and pass 
into permanent tissue, becoming elongated, and specially fitted for con¬ 
duction. Bach bundle now consists of the following parts:—An outer 
Bast or Phloem portion (Figs. 5, B, and 6, ph). An inner, Xylem or 
wood portion (xy). A band of meristematic tissue between the two, 
termed the Fascicular Cambium (ch). This cambium plays a very im¬ 
portant part in the formation of secondary tissues, and will be referred 
to again. 

The narrow zone of the ground tissue of the central cylinder now 
left immediately outside the ring of Vascular Bundles is termed the 
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Pericycle (pc Figs. 5, B, and 6). Distributed in the moss of the peri* 
cycle are often found elongated, thickened and hardened prosenehyma 
cells or libres (Fig. 5, B). Physiologically considered, they are function* 
less, but they greatly assist the vascular strands in maintaining the 
mechanical rigidity of the stem. 

That portion of the ground tissue enclosed by the ring of vascular 
strands, and forming by far the largest proportion of a young shoot, 
is termed the Medulla or Pith (Figs. 5, B, and 6, m), and is well adapted 
for storage. Finally, the radial rays of ground tissue, connecting the 
pericycle with the medulla, arc known as the Primary Medullary Kays 
(ids). 

From a purely mechanical point of view, the fabric of a young 
exogenous shoot may be said to consist of: a peripheral shell of firm 
and close-textured tissues, surrounding a core of large-celled, loose- 
textured, and soft tissue. This peripheral disposition of the rigid-main¬ 
taining elements of the structure proves upon reflection to be the most 
economical. It; ensures a high degree of rigidity at a minimum expendi¬ 
ture of material, and an appreciable reduction of weight. It corresponds 
with the teachings of Physics; and is precisely the arrangement a modern 
engineer would adopt in erecting a similar structure with the same 
objects in view. 

Anatomically considered, the Exogenous shoot consists of the follow¬ 
ing parts:— 

1. A ring of Fpiderniis, representing the Tegumentary Tissue 
System (Figs, b, B, and (3, e). 

2. The Fundamental or (1 round Tissue System, comprising:— 

A. A zone of Primary Cortex (Figs, b, B, and 6, pr). 

B. The Central Cylinder (c), consisting of:— 

(a) The Pericycle (pc)—a zone of ground tissue lying out¬ 
side the vascular strands. 

(b) The Medulla or Pith (in), enclosed by the vascular 
strands. 

( c ) The Primary Medullar)' Kays (ms), connecting the 

Medulla with the Pericycle. 

3. The Vascular Bundle System, consisting of a ring of vascular 
stiands, traversing the ground tissue, each termed a Fibro-vaseular 
Bundle, and consisting of:— 

(a) An inner zone of Xylem or wood (Figs. 5, B, and 

6, xy). 

(b) An outer zone of Phloem or Bast (ph). 

(c) An intermediate zone of meristem termed the Fasci¬ 

cular Cambium (eb). 

The reader should not depend on the diagrams alone for an illus¬ 
tration of the distribution of the various tissue systems in the young 
shoot. Ho should locate them for himself in living specimens. For 
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this purpose he should select young shoots o.t* such soft and herbaceous- 
plants as the balsam or gourd, or the rapidly-grown spring shoots of such 
a tree as the real yellow-wood. The kind selected is, however, imma- 
teiial, but it is necessary that the shoot be succulent and rapidly de¬ 
veloped, because in such shoots the parts to be examined are not quite- 
so minute as in shoots more slowly developed. Next with a sharp 
pocket-knife a few thin, transparent slices, both transverse—some near 
the growing tip, and other* lower down—and longitudinal, are made. 
He should then place these on a slip of glass, or hold them up to the 
light, and examine them with the strongest magnifying glass at his 
disposal. 

Wt arc now acquainted with the anatomy and distribution of the 
Primary Tissues in an Exogenous stem: and here the present instalment 
of this paper must end. 

W ood and hark, as they are generally understood, both in Conifers, 
i.g .. pines, cypresses, irauearias, and yellow-wood: and in Dicotyledons, 
also known in forestal parlance as ‘‘broad-leaved species,*’ e.g gums, oak, 
sneezewood, >tinkwnod, etc., are a product of secondary tissues, and will 
be dealt with in the succeeding number of this Journal. It should, bow- 
e\er, hr borne in mind that such Secondary Tissues are repressions of the 
cominued activity of Primary Tissues. Therefore in the stems of all 
phnts exhibiting secondary growth the Primary Tissues are the first to 
appear—as the dissection of a young and rapidly-grown *hoot will re¬ 
veal—and compiles incipient wood or bark. In beginning with a 
de>enption of the Primary Tissues, 1 have therefore been consistent with 
Nature, and thereby placed the render in a correct relation to the sub- 
t ; and afforded him, 1 hope, a coign of vantage from whi< h he may 
follow 1 lie subject in an intelligent manner. 

(To be continued.) 


tnter-Colonlal Veterinary Conference . 

MEETING AT BLOEMFONTEIN. 

On the 5th, 6th and 7th of March, representatives of Cape Colony, 
Natal, Transvaal, Orange Bi\er Colony, Rhodesia, Basutoland, Beohuana- 
land Protectorate, Loureiico Marques, and German South-West Africa 
met at Bloemfontein to discuss the framing of uniform regulations for 
inter-colonial movements of stock. 

Owing to the prevalence of East Coast Fever in the Transvaal and 
Natal, and Lungsickness in the Cape Colony, it was not thought advis¬ 
able or possible to frame any practical regulations foT inter-colonial 
movements of horned cattle. 

In all eighteen resolutions vrere adopted by the Conference. As a 
whole, they are, in the opinion of Mr. S. B. Woollatt, Principal Veterin- 
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ary Surgeon, of a practical nature, and the outcome of what is known 
to lie necessary to safeguard (be interests of the various Colonies against 
the introduciion of disease over their borders, and to place upon in¬ 
dividuals tin* least inconvenience consistent with etlieiencv. 

OJ. the resolutions passed by tlie Intcr-Oolonial Conference, seven 
deal with and prescribe preeautionary measures for stock in transit, 
three deal with dipping, two with glanders, one with rallies, and one 
with limgsiekness; and the remaining five deal with ports of entry, dis¬ 
infection o.| trucks used for the conveyance of live stock, and general 
matters. 

BAST COAST KEY Jilt AM) THE MOVEMENT OK SHEEP 

AN D GOATS. 

On the motion of Mr. Grist (O.lt.C.), it. was resolved:— 

“That all restrictions hitherto placed on tin* movement of Hieep 
and goats for the purpose of preventing the spread of East Coast Fever 
be withdrawn. (Resolution No. 1.) 

POUTS OF ENTRY. 

Mr. Gray (Transvaal), seconded hv Mr. Woollatt (Natal), moved:— 

"That mutual ports of entry for the introduction of small -lock 
should be established, and that the cost of establishment and mainten¬ 
ance of such mutual ports should be divided between the Colonies 
using such ports. (Resolution N o. 2.) 

This resolution makes provision for sheep entering a Colony for 
winter or summer grazing. 

SHEEP AND GOATS IN THAN SIT. 

Resolutions 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 and 12 deal with precautionary measures 

in the transit of sheep and goats. Resolution 1 Mr. Woollatt con¬ 
siders a very necessary one, governing, as it does, the entry of sheep hy 
rail. It is understood that it is not practicable to detrain sheep at a port 
of entry for the purpose of dipping; particularly as at some ports of 
entry the dip is not adjacent (o the railway. The following is the resolu¬ 
tion in question:—• 

‘‘That all sheep or goats exported from one Colony to another by 
rail should be certified to be clean by an Inspector of Stock in the Colony 
from which they are exported, should be dipped once under the super¬ 
vision oJ such Inspector, and should pass the port of entry within ten 
days of each dipping. At the port of entry the sheep or goats should 
be examined by the Inspecting Officer, who should allow them to pro¬ 
ceed to their destination if he finds them dipped, free from scab, and 
their certificates in order ; and, on reaching the detraining station or on 
arrival at destination as the receiving Colony concerned may prescribe, 
these sheep or goats should again be dipped under supervision within a 
period of not more than 16 days from the date of the first dipping, 

“This resolution is not intended to affect any Colony through which 
.sheep or goats may pass by rail in transit from one Colony to another.” 
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Resolution Ao. J:—‘‘That sheep or goals intended for immediate 
slaughter purpose," should he admitted by rail under the same conditions 
as others, except that they he exempted from being dipped on arrival 
at then* destination, provided they are accompanied by a declaration 
that they are intended for slaughter within ten days of being admitted, 
ami provided lhai I hex are plainly branded on the back with a dis- 
tinclivc brand to hr hereafter decided upon/'’ 

AV.se/ nlion Ao. a recommends:—‘‘That sheep or goats certified by 
the owm r to bo intended for exhibition purposes and accompanied by a 
cert ilk ale ol health from a Covernment Veterinary Surgeon or Stock 
Inspector should be allowed to pass from one Colony to another bv rail 
without dipping, provided they are declared as visible clean bv the In¬ 
spector at the port of entry, and provided a copy of tin* certificate is 
previously po>ti (I io the Agricultural Uepariment of the receiving 
Colony. ,? 

This resolution is intended to meet the requirements of persons 
sending sheep for exhibition. 

Resolution .V»>. 7 advorale>:■■--‘That well bred sheep or goats in¬ 
tended lor stud purpoM»s (the onus of proof of which intention shall resi 
with ihe consignor) should he allowed to enter another Colony by rail 
without being previously dipped in the exporting Colony, provided they 
are accompanied bv a certificate from a <h*\eminent Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon or Stock Inspector that all the <heop on the farm from which the 
said stock have been tak.m have been free from scab for 1 2 months or 
longer/' 

.Resolution No. 8 does not really affect Natal, as it applies to sheep 
in transit from other Colonies. 

Resolution So. ,s\—"That thoroughbred sheep or goats from over¬ 
sea, if passed a> ch an by a Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector at 
the port of landing, should be allowed to proceed to another Colony 
without being dipped, provided that, if any delay occurs in transit, the 
owner be furnished with a certificate from the (Government Veterinary 
Surgeon or Slock Inspector that such sheep since landing have remained 
clean and have not. to the best of bis knowledge, come in contact with 
any diseased sheep on the premises.'' 

Resolution No. has been formed to make practical provision for 
dealing with sheep or goats which may be found to be diseased upon 
arrival at a port of entry. It is not intended to lay down a bard and 
fast rule that a diseased animal must lie sent back to the exporting 
Colony, but it is considered only fair to give the importing Colony the 
right to return diseased animals. 

Resolution So. 9 .—‘‘That exporting Colonies should bind themselves 
to receive hack into their territory from the port of entry infected sheep 
or goats found travelling by road or rail therefrom without imposing 
Miv restrictions upon tlmir re-introduction if such a course be eon- 
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Hsidered desirable by the authorities of the Colony to which the sheep 
.are consigned.” 

Resolution No. 12 recommends:—“That all cattle imported into 
South African Colonies from oversea, except cattle branded as intended 
for immediate slaughter coming from countries in which tuberculosis is 
not prevalent, should be detained and tested with tuberculin by a Gov¬ 
ernment Veterinary Surgeon at the port of debarkation, whether ac¬ 
companied by a tuberculin certificate or not, and should not be liberated 
unless they pass the test in a satisfactory manner. The cost of testing 
such animals at the port of debarkation should be borne by the im¬ 
porter." 

To meet the requirements of this resolution, our Tuberculosis Act 
would require a slight amendment. Objection to this might be raised 
•on the part of the importers, but it is in their interests to have healthy 
animals, and the risk of diseased animals reacting here could be over¬ 
come by insurance. 

All countries have experienced difficulty in aeeepfing tuberculin 
certificates unless they are prepared to accept some risk of diseased 
animals entering the country. In consequence, some countries, as 
Canada, for instance, insist that all animals are tested bv their own 
officer at the port of landing; and Mr. Woollatt is of opinion that, if we 
intend to prevent animals in the early stages of tuberculosis being 
brought into this Colony, Natal must do the same. 

SHEEP DIPPING. 

Three of the resolutions deal with the dipping of sheep, NTos. 3, 10, 
and 11. 

Resolution No. 8, proposed by Mr. Woollatt (Natal), and seconded 
by Mr. Gray (Transvaal), recommends:— 

“That all sheep and goats travelling by road from one Colony to 
another, except those entering another Colony under special regulations 
for the purpose of winter or summer grazing, should be dipped at the 
port of entry and allowed to enter after being examined and passed as 
^visibly free from disease by a competent officer on the condition that a 
second dipping be carried out within a period to be prescribed by the 
receiving Colony.” 

Resolution No. 10 advocates:—“That for the dipping of sheep or 
goats at the various ports of entry a preparation of lime and sulphur be 
used. Such preparation to be approved by the Governments of the 
various Colonies.” 

There is no doubt, Mr. Woollatt thinks, that one of the chief causes 
which prevents scab being satisfactorily dealt with, is the need for the 
compulsory adoption of a uniform dip. The lime and sulphur solution 
is undoubtedly the most efficacious and safest to use, particularly as 
regards travelling sheep. 

Resolution No. 11 :—“That this Conference is of opinion that the 
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Governments of the various Colonies should combine in order that ex¬ 
periments may be conducted with a view to recommending one dip which 
shall be considered as an efficacious scab-destroying preparation and 
which shall embody preventative as well as curative properties.” 

LTJNGSICKNESS. 

Mr. Gray (Transvaal) proposed, seconded by Mr. Henning (Basuto¬ 
land), and it was carried unanimously:— 

“That, with a view to preventing the spread of Lungsickness from 
one Colony to another and in order to obviate the necessity for imposing 
harassing restrictions generally affecting all movements from Colonies 
in which the disease is prevalent, it is desirable that steps should be 
taken to prevent any movement of horned cattle from those districts or 
parts of a district in which the disease prevails and with respect to native 
territories in which the disease has broken out, the extent of the areas 
quarantined should be sufficiently large to ensure the segregation of all 
animals which may have been exposed to infection. Information of 
the precise extent of all quarantined areas should be supplied to all 
neighbouring Colonies.” (Resolution No. IS.) 

GLANDERS. 

With regard to Glanders, two resolutions were passed—Nos. 14 and 
15 . 

Resolution No. 1J+ recommends:—“That steps should be taken by all 
South African Colonies to ensure the early eradication of Glanders in 
order that the existing restrictions placed upon movements of equines 
from one Colony to another may be removed with as little delay as 
possible, and suggests that the institution of a system of compensation 
for reacting, but visibly healthy animals condemned and destroyed by 
order of the veterinary authorities is the most satisfactory and most 
economical method to adopt in order to stamp out this disease.” 

It was further resolved (No. 15):— 

“That until Glanders is eradicated or brought well under control, it 
is desirable that equines removed from one Colony to another, with the 
exception of those classes mentioned in the appended list, should be 
accompanied by a certificate signed by a qualified Veterinary Surgeon 
approved by the Veterinary Department and worded as set forth in 
Schedule “A” attached. Should this certificate not be forthcoming, 
such imported equines should be detained at the port of entry until they 
have been tested with mallein, or until the owner has arranged with the 
Veterinary Department of the receiving Colony for the inspection and 
testing of such equines. 

“The classes of equines which shall be exempt from this regulation 
should include— 

“1. Race horses in training. 

“2 South American equines in transit passing direct from the 
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ship to the railway, entering under special permit from the 
Veterinary Department of the receiving Colony. 

“3. Equines brought in for exhibition purposes. 

“4. Military and Police horses certified to be coming from units 
in which Glanders does not exist. 

“5 Equines engaged in luma fide transport movements across 
the border travelling under special permit.” {Resolution 

Ao. 15.) habJES. 


One resolution—No. 17—was passed in connection with rabies:— 
“This Conference views with alarm the spread and prevalence of 
rabies in Southern Rhodesia, and urges the adoption of the most drastic 
measures in order to prevent the extension of the disease to the Trans¬ 
vaal, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Portuguese East Africa. For this 
purpose it is desirable that these Colonies should continue to enforce 
and, if necessary, impose further restrictions for the effective control of 
dogs within their territories in order that the introduction of inter¬ 
colonial regulations affecting the movement of dogs therefrom to other 
Colonies may not be necessary ” , 

DISINFECTION OF RAILWAY TRUCKS. 

Resolution No. IS deals with the disinfection of trucks used for the 
conveyance of Jive stock. It was resolved:— 

"That every railway truck, or dog box, which shall have been used 
for the carrying of live stock or skins should be thoroughly disinfected 
by a responsible railway officer immediately after removal of such live 
stock or skins. Such disinfection to he carried out in the following 
manner:— 

“1. The interior of such truck or dog box and the litter to be 
washed by means of a powerful spray with some prepara¬ 
tion to he decided upon by the Governments of the several 
Colonies concerned. 

"2. All refuse matter should then be removed and at once burnt 
and the interior of the truck or dog box well white¬ 
washed. The same precautions should be observed for the 
disinfection of all places at which stock are entrained or 
detrained.” 


REMOVAL OF IMPORT RESTRICTIONS. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Von Jordan (G.E. Africa), and seconded 
by Mr. Woollatt (Natal), it was resolved:— 

Resolution No. 16 .—“That when any Colony officially notifies the 
neighbouring Colonies that it is free from any particular diesase for the* 
prevention of which restrictions have been previonsly imposed, such 
neighbouring Colonies should at once take all reasonable steps to assure* 
themselves of such freedom from thi* disease with a view to withdraw¬ 
ing such restrictions.” 
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A Hew Industry . 

INTERVIEW WITH ME. HILBERT WILKINSON. 


By Eegates. 

In tin* “Short Notes" of the September issue of last year, attention was 
drawn to 11 Li' possibilif v ot a methylated spirits industry. Since then I 
have made some in\esi mat ion into the subject, and have arrived at the 
coiielusion that:- ■ Firstly, ‘here is an opening for tin' makers of methyl- 
ah d spirits to do a business running every year into a great many 
’thousands of pounds: and. secondly, that by the use of methylated 
spirits (hero would be a very considerable saving in expenditure for ever}' 
colonist who iNod paraffin for lamps or for oil-engines. The sugar- 
makers would make their gains direct, and if “saving money is making 
money" then all who use paraffin, petrol, gasoline, ere.—practically every 

eolonisi.would “make money" by the industry. There are other points: 

the money that goes out of the Polony for paraffin, etc., would he re¬ 
tained in the Polony, and there ean he no doubt that a large demand 
for (he spirits would come from our over-berg neighbours. This would 
bring ihe Polony money from outside, 1o say nothing of providing some 
cargo for the strings of empty railway wagons constantly being hauled 
up-country. 

For the greater pari of the information 1 have obtained on the 
subject l am indebted to Mr. Hilbert AYilkinmn. of ihe Ottawa Sugar 
Estate. With hi- father, ihe late -Mr. Anthony Wilkinson, I had an 
extremely interesting “interview* 31 some six years ago; page -157', Yol. IV. 
Mr. Oilberi Wilkinson, ;i" mosi know, is the discoverer of the system 
of locust poisoning now practised in all parts of the world, and. in re¬ 
cognition of which discovery, he was the recipient of a Vote of Thanks 
from Parliament—also a handsome silver salver. Mr. Wilkinson, like his 
fattier, as shown in the interview referred to, takes broad views of sub¬ 
jects of Colonial interest, and it would he‘wholly erroneous to attribute 
his views on the alcohol industry solely to bis self-interest ns a distiller. 
The subject he understands in all its bearings, and with that knowledge 
he can put forward arguments in a manner to win conviction. 

DK-XATUKED ALCOHOL. 

In what follows the use of the word alcohol will he more convenient; 
Hum the popular “spiriF* or “spirits.” and similarly, the use of the word 
dematuring instead of “methylating.” The last word is derived from 
methyl, a wood product originally used for making ordinary alcohol so 
unpalatable that it could be used only for industrial purposes. Since 
then oilier chemicals still more efficacious for tin* purpose have been 
feund, and in consequence that, word methylated is generally giving way 
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to de-natured, a comprehensive and self-explanatory word. Alcohol can 
be extracted from all vegetable and many other substances. The chief 
sources are sugar-cane, grapes, beetroot, mealies, and potatoes. Rum 
comes, or should come, from sugar-cane juice, but the cheap sugar 
alchohol of comercc is a by-product obtained from the refuse of a sugar 
factory. No other alcohol can compete with it in Natal as regards cheap¬ 
ness. In the present very limited business in Colonial de-natured alcohol, 
the price is only Is. per gallon, say 2d. for a bottle full. To the public 
this alcohol is variably retailed at Od., 9d., and Is. per bottle. These 
disproportionate profits would, of course, disappear were the use of in¬ 
dustrial alcohol to become general. 

WHAT GERMANY HAS HONE. 

British nature is conservative and everything novel is commonly 
looked upon with distrust. Examples or precedents are therefore desir¬ 
able for awakening interest, and happily in this matter of de-natured 
alcohol there are examples from two of the greatest and most economi¬ 
cally advanced nations of the world. Germany led the way. Germany 
has no mineral oils, and in that respect resembles Natal and South Africa 
generally. Germans can indeed buy their oils more cheaply than we in 
South Africa can. Under such conditions it is impossible for any one 
to say that the example is not a fair one. Germany foresaw that, alcohol 
euen when made from potatoes and the refuse of beets could take 1 a 
superior place to paraffin, petrol, gasoline, etc., and the extent of the 
industry to-day affords to ihe world testimony to the wisdom of that 
foresight. Apart from motor carriages, Germany has about 5,000 small 
farm and similar engines run by alcohol. As an illuminant it is estim¬ 
ated that alcohol in a proper lamp gives about twice as much light with 
a consumption of only half that of paraffin. In this connection it should 
also he borne in mind that the price mentioned for alcohol—Is. per 
gallon—means the price per imperial gallon, and not the short American 
gallon of paraffin. A recent exhibition in Germany demonstrated the 
uses to which de-natured alcohol may be put. There were exhibits of 
alcohol engines of different makeB, alcohol boat-motors designed for the 
Russian Navy, and motors for threshing, grinding, wood-cutting and 
other agricultural purposes. There was also a large and varied display 
of lamps, chandeliers, and street lamps, in which alcohol vapour is burned 
like gas in a hooded flame covered by a Welsbach mantle. Readers who 
know England may have noticed this class of lamps in the London 
A. B. C. refreshmen-rooms and elsewhere. Alcohol heating stoves of 
ornamental appearance for warming halls and rooms were exhibited in 
large variety. Also were displayed in endless variety cooking stoves of all 
sizes, forms and capacities from complete ranges to the simple urn- 
lamps, or self-heating laundry irons. Mineral oils throw off disagreeable 
fumes, and are specially dangerous as inflammables. De-natured alcohol 
throws off no disagreeable fumes, and^, in the event of accidental fire, it 
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ican be extinguished with water, whereas water spreads the flames of 
numeral and various other oils. 

WHAT AMERICA IS DOING. 

So much for Germany. As to the prospects of alcohol in America, 
I quote a few lines from the work “Distillation of Alcohol and De¬ 
naturing,” by F. B. Wright, Spon & Chamberlain, New York, U.S.A.:— 
“While England and France are behind Germany in fostering this in¬ 
dustry, yet they are far ahead of the United States in this matter. De¬ 
natured alcohol could be readily gotten in these countries for industrial 
purposes, while the United States continued to charge a high internal 
revenue tax on all but wood-alcohol. This prevented the use of alcohol 
in competition with gasoline or kerosene and limited its use in arts and 
manufactures. On June 7th, however. Congress passed the “De-naturing 
Act,” as it is called, which piovided in brief that alcohol, which had been 
mixed with a certain proportion of de-naturing materials sufficient to 
prevent its use as a beverage, should not be taxed. The passage of this 
Act was alcohohs new day, and is destined to have a wide influence upon 
the agricultural pursuits of the country. In the matter of small engines 
r-nd motors alone one estimate places the farm use of those at three 
hundred thousand, with an annual increase of one hundred thousand. 
This means an economical displacing of horse and muscular work almost 
levond comprehension. If now the farmer can make from surplus or 
cheaply grown crops the very alcohol which is to furnish the cheaper fuel 
for his motors, he is placed in a still more independent and commanding 
position in the industrial race. . . The wisdom of the German system, 

established by the law of 1887, has long ceased to be a question of 
debate. For every reichsmark of revenue sacrificed by exempting de¬ 
natured spirits from taxation the empire and its people have profited ten¬ 
fold by the stimulus which has thereby been given to agriculture* and 
the industrial arts.” 

DE-NATURING. 

Now for a few words as to the de-naturing. That de-naturing can 
be. effectively done may be taken as granted or the sale of de-natured 
alcohol would* not be permitted for all Governments depend for income 
largely on the taxes imposed upon alcohol for drinking purposes. In 
that direction there exists practically no danger. With only methyl 
added it is true there have teen individual cases of drinking the horrible 
mixture, but such rare cases can be safely ignored. Drink-maniacs have 
been known in some instances to imbibe naphtha, turpentine, and other 
abominable liquids. Pyradin is another chemical for de-naturing, and 
ibis imparts to alcohol an inconceivably disgusting flavour. Owing to 
a happy chance I had the opportunity of smelling this stuff, for during 
my visit; the Excise Officer arrived on duty. The most cautious inhala¬ 
tion not only gave a feeling of nausea hut caught the throat with a con* 
trictive sensation. This de-naturant has recently been adopted by the 
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Natal authorities. With alcohol de-natured according to the chemical 
knowledge of the day there can be no danger among any people of its 
being used as or converted into a beverage. Such, at any rate, is the 
( pinion m Europe and the United States. 

HOW TO CHEATS THE INDUSTRY. 

To make the industry flourish in Natal as it should, it appears to 
me that there are two things requisite: business enterprise and abolition 
of the restrictions on the sale of the de-natured spirit. The business 
enterprise would lie in the bringing under the notice of the pullie the- 
ad\ outages of industrial alcohol as a cheaper and otherwise preferable 
substitute for paraffin, petrol, etc. Agents for the sale of the liquid, 
lamps, etc., from whom all information could be obtained should be 
established in the bigger towns. These agents should show motors at 
work and lamps burning. Demonstrations should also be given at the 
principal agricultural shows of this and the neighbouring Colonies. This 
business would have to be promoted and perhaps backed by the owners 
of mi gar estates. As to the question of restrictions on the sale of de¬ 
natured spirits, this is what Mr. Wilkinson said:—“The restrictions 
hamper and almost kill the trade; if I get an order for de-r.atured 
spirits, say from a chemist, I must find out whether he has a license for 
selling the stuff. 1 am of opinion that the retailor should not; be called 
upon to obtain a 1’cense and that the distiller should not be required 
to ascertain whether he, tin* customer, is in proper possession of such a 
license. Then, again, if ypu were to buy even a gallon or two of the 
stuff from a lieciHe-holder you might at any time be called on to explain 
to the satisfaction of the authorities how you were using the stuff. The 
de-rrni uring is dorm by an official, and as soon ns the stuff is passed by 
the official as de-natured. that is to sav, as a stuff unsaleable in any way 
for drinking, bill of the very highest quality for industrial and illnmin- 
f ting purposes, then the selling of it should be no more impeded than 
if it were tea. mealies, milk, or coal. Of de-natured spirits less than 
ninety thousand gallons was produced last year; the sugar output per 
year, which is ou the increase, is about 30.000 tons, and from the residue 
of molasses of every ton manufactured thirty gallons of 60 over proof 
spirit can be obtained. If this residue of molasses were distilled Natal 
would produce a million gallons yearly—which at Is. per gallon would 
mean £50,000 per annum .'” 

Such were the views of Mr. Wilkinson, and among my acquaintances 
interested in the sugar industry to whom I have broached the subject 
they receive full confirmation. With the other side of the question, the 
superiority of alcohol compared with paraffin for heating and illumina¬ 
tion, I have already dealt. The industry ts natural to the conditions of 
ibe Colony. It requires no petting and nursing: give it the fairpky 
it receives elsewhere and apparently the success it deserves will inevitably 
attend it 
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VALE. 

This is my last contribution to the Journal. All who have helped 
■jne with my work, now in its tenth year, and especially those whom I 
have ‘‘interviewed/ 5 1 ask t:o accept my warmest thanks. Those whom I 
have interviewed, in receiving me as a fellow-farmer, never, m any in¬ 
stance, withheld information which 1 said might be of use to others 
■engaged in farming. Their kindly hospitality and their readiness to 
help me 1 shall always remember. 


The Cultivation of the Orange. 


Bv Henry S. Dwyer. 

’Thu Orange, Cilrms numnlmm , as the name denotes, belongs to the 
•Citrus family, and is, together with several other species, extensively 
cultivated on account of the commercial value of its fTuit. It is sup¬ 
posed to be indigenous to South-Eastern Asia, but has now spread to, and 
is cultivated in, ail the warmer parts of the world. 

The fruit of the Orange was originally a small bitter herrv, con¬ 
sisting for the most part of skin and seeds, and has been brought to its 
present state of perfection chiefly by means of carefully and judiciously 
selecting seed from the best fruits. Improvements have also been 
■ effected by cross-pollination with other species of the Citrus family, as, 
for instance, the Citron and the Lime; and in the case of Blood Oranges 
the crimson splashes and tints in the flesh are supposed to be due io a 
remote crossing with the red Shaddock. We also find that when trees 
are transported from one country to another the altered climatic condi¬ 
tions, and change of soil, sometimes evert an influence on the fruit and 
times of ripening. It is also claimed that double-working (budding) 
has improved the flavour of the orange; and it doubtless tends towards 
;the elimination of thorn, and, probably, seed. Of late years, the Ex¬ 
periment Stations in various parts of the world, improved methods of 
^cultivation, and chemical fertilisers, have all played an important part 
in the improvement of, not only citrus, but every class of fruit. 

PKOPAGATION. 

The orange is propagated chiefly from seed, which is best sown in 
tins (paraffin tins cut into two) or shallow boxes; as if sown in seed- 
beds they are apt to throw out a long tap-root at the expense of the 
'Side roots, which is by no means desirable. Hessian screens should be 
'erected over the seed-tins to protect the young plants from the fierce 
rays of the sun, and in dry weather they should be frequently watered, 
♦otherwise they are liable to Teceive a check. The following spring they 
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should be planted out in nursery rows three feet apart, and trees about 
twelve inches in the rows, which will give plenty of room to work when 
budding. In the event of a grower preferring seedlings to worked 
trees, it would be advisable to specially select the seed; only taking it 
from desirable fruit growing at some distance from other citrus trees, in 
order to avoid any variations caused through cross-pollination. 

The orange may also be propagated by means of layers and cuttingB*. 
or by baring and exposing portions of the larger roots, which forces a 
dormant bud into growth, and so a new tree is formed. 

BUDDING. 

Citrus trees may be grafted, but budding is preferred on account of 
teing a much more easily performed, and therefore a quicker mode, of 
propagating varieties. It is performed in exactly the same manner as 
for other fruits, except that it is advisable to make the cross-cut on the 
stock below the vertical one, thus— X ; in which case the bud is pushed 
upwards. This is done to prevent water (rain) entering between the 
bark and the wood, thereby destroying the bud. When the bud has been 
inserted bind well above and below it with bandages dipped in melted 
wax, in the manufacture of which no fatty or oily substance has been 
med, as this is liable to cause the sap to sour in hot weather. Some 
writers *late that when cross-pollination takes place a few buds im¬ 
mediately behind the blossom are temporarily influenced by the strange 
pollen; therefore, in order to avoid this, it would be better to select the 
bud from a vigorous, non-bearing branch. 

STOCKS. 

The question as to which is the best stock to use is one that lends 
itself to a great deal of discussion, and opens up a large field for the 
Experimenter, as an ideal sleek in one locality may be a most dismal fail¬ 
ure in another. I will briefly outline an experiment which would,.in my 
opinion, settle the following points, viz.:— * 

1. The merits of tlie different .stocks as disease resisters in various- 
parts of the Colony. 

2. The influence of stocks on t he vigour and productiveness of ‘trees. 

3. The influence (if any) of stocks on size, flavour, etc., of fruit. 

4. To test the keeping and carryinsr qualities of fruit from various, 
stocks. 

5. The addition to the set of a seedling of the same variety, thereby 

obtaining data as to the relative merits of budded trees, Versus seedlings*, 
etc., etc. ; ■ ; '*"***>; ; * ■■ '■ - • 

The experiment to be run somewhat oh these .lines. Let a gooff 
variety of orange be worked into sets of, say, half a dozen different dtrrir 
stocks; work being done at the Government Experiment Orchards 
These sets, with the addition of a seedling of the sirue variety, tdbf* 
distributed* when ready, free of cost to ohe frnit-groiiver in each/ of" 
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oiange-growing districts of the Colony, such person to be nominated by 
the Fruit Growers Association, or the Agricultural Society of the dis¬ 
trict. 

By so doing we would enlist the sympathy of those most interested 
in the work, and there is no doubt that, with a number of farmers, one 
practical demonstration of this description would prove more convinc¬ 
ing than chapters of the most conclusive proofs written in regard to ex¬ 
periments conducted at a distance. There would, of course, be certain 
conditions and details connected with such an experiment, which need 
not be gone into at the present time. 

Be verting to the subject of stocks, the experience of America and 
Australia seems to prove that the sour orange is the most resistant to 
such diseases as the t gumming disease (Mal-de-Gomma) and die-back, but 
even this stock wull not thrive, on poor, unretentive soils subject to 
droughts, whilst the sweet orange, C. aurantium , and the Lemon, (L 
limonuni , have proved most liable to the ravages of the above-men¬ 
tioned diseases. Other stock used are the Shaddock, or Pummclo, C. 
Decuman a , the Citron, C. medico, Cedra , and the larger varieties of 
Lime, (\ medico acida . Two very hardy species, C. Otahieti , and C. 
trifoliata, are sometimes used for dwarfing the orange. 

Care should be taken, whilst the trees are in the nursery rows, to 
train them to a single stem, so as to form well-shaped trees, neither too 
lanky, nor yet branching, within an inch or two of the bud, as I have 
seen them sent out by nurserymen. It is a very simple matter to go 
along your row's and remove any shoots below the height you desire your 
tree to branch, and by so doing you will save both time and labour, and 
your trees a lot of unnecessary hacking. 

Some nurserymen force the growth of their young trees by means 
of liberal doses of artificial fertilisers. This system cannot be de¬ 
nounced too severely, as when the trees are removed to a poorer soil, 
they receive a check, lose their healthy dark-green appearance, which is 
replaced by unhealthy foliage of a yellowish hue; and in this condition 
the tree falls an easy victim to any disease or insect pest w'hich happens 
about. 

PLANTING OUT. 

Before the trees can be set out, it is necessary to peg off the land 
in such a manner as to have a peg marking the future position of each 
tree. The following method is as good as any, and if properly done 
will give straight rows, not. only at right angles to one another, but also 
diagonally. It will be desirable to take a road or fence as a guide in 
Pegging off your base line. Measure off equal distances from the fence 
at each end of the field, and drive in stakes, then between these stakes 
stretch a cord or line previously marked off into proper distances, say 
20 feet, by sewing or tying with pieces of coloured twine, and at each 
of these marks drive in a peg. The next thing required is to peg off 
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another line at right angles to the hast 1 line; and to get a true right, 
angle, proceed as follows:— 

With your cord measure off <»0 feet, as nearly at right angles to the 
base line as yon can guess, putting in a peg every 20 feet, turn the cord 
round the 00 feet peg, which we will call the Peg A, and run it to the 
fourth peg, marking 80 feci along the base line, which will be known as 
Peg Ik 

If it is a true right angle the distance between these two Pegs A and 
B—which line forms the third side of the triangle—should be 100 feet; 
if not move the Peg A on the side iine until it comes right. This line 
can then be extended as far as required, bv sighting along the pegs 
already in position, after which it is a simple matter to till in the square. 

The Held, having been pegged off, it will then be necessary to have 
a planting board, by the use of which we are enabled to set the tree in 
its exact position, and thereby keep the rows intact. Take a piece of 
pJank, say 5 feet tJ inches in length, in the middle cut out a small Y 
shaped piece, and at equal distances from the centre of this Y, say 2 feet 
(> inches, bore a hole at each end of the board about 1 inch in diameter, 
or large enough to allow a peg to pass through freely. When about to 
plant, the board is placed so that the peg marking the position of the 
tree tits into the V, and two more pegs are driven through the holes, 
when you can shift plank, remove the middle peg, and dig the hole. 
Replace board over pegs, set your tree, and by bringing the trunks into 
the Y, it will be in its ex^ict position. 

Orange trees, being evergreens, may be planted out at any time; but, 
in the Coastal districts, if planted during the winter, they should be 
watered periodically; whilst in up-country districts, 1 would advise earlier 
planting, so as to ensure the trees getting a good root-hold before the 
frosty weather commences. 

In. removing trees from the nursery, a number of the small fibrous 
roots, through which the plant food is assimilated, are bound to be 
severed, which will necessitate a shortening in of the tops; otherwise the 
area of leaf-surf ace, through which evaporation is constantly taking 
place, will be more than the reduced root-system can support. 

The roots should be smoothed out evenly, all bruised or broken 
parts cut away, and have fine earth worked between them by hand, after 
which it is advisable to till all interstices, and settle the earth around 
the roots by watering freely. Great care should be taken that the roots 
of the trees are not left exposed to the drying influences of the sun or 
wind. Never set your trees lower than they originally stood in the 
nursery, it being better to err on the oilier side,' especially in well- 
watered localities. 

The next thing to be considered is, at what distance apart orange 
trees do best. In this one must be guided, to a great extent, by the 
class of stock used; a dwarf stock, for instance, produces a much smaller 
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tree than would the lemon or sweet orange, therefore the latter would 
require much more space than the former. If worked on dwarf stocks 
sixteen feet will, I think, be found ample; whilst trees on other stocks, 
and seedlings, should be set out from 22 fed to oO feet each way, it 
being better, in my opinion, to give them too much rather than too 
little room. A grower, in considering this question, should also be in¬ 
fluenced by the quality of his soil, it being obvious that a rich, well- 
drained soil will produce a larger tree than a poor, sodden soil. 

HfCNINU. 

H they have been well eared for whilst in the nursery, the result 
will be trees with compact, well-shaped heads, consisting usually of three 
or four shoots on a single stem, the bottom shoot being 12 inches to 15 
inches from the ground. With a tree of this description very lit tie 
pruning will be necessary, beyond removing water-shoots, or long thorns 
liable to puncture the fruit, cutting out crossed, or crowded* branches, 
and all dead wood. Some vigorous growing varieties have a tendency to 
form a dense mass, of foliage towards the centre of the tree, thereby 
shutting out the light, preventing free circulation of air, and affording 
an ideal hiding-place for pests and diseases. In this case it is neces¬ 
sary to resort to thinning out, by removing enough of the young shoots 
to admit light and air, and free entry of sprays to the centre of the tree. 
Although the orange can be cut back severely, it is only done in ex¬ 
ceptional cases, therefore as long as the tree is growing and bearing well, 
it is better to leave well alone, and use the knife sparingly. 

SOIL AND CULTIVATION. 

The orange will grow on almost any class of soil, provided, of course, 
that it is not swampy. On light sandy soils it will hear for a few years, 
after which the growth becomes less vigorous, plainly showing that the 
supply of plant food is becoming exhausted, and requires replenishing; 
whilst on heavier loamy soils it has a much longer life. In one of the 
largest and best orange-growing districts known to the writer, the soil 
varied from a good, gravelly loam to a strong loam overlying a gravelly 
subsoil, and the healthy dark-green foliage, and heavy crops of fruit, 
borne by the trees was convincing proof that this class of soil is one of 
the best for oranges. The gravelly subsoil, in this case, ensured perfect 
• drainage, which is one of the essential requirements in successful fruit- 
culture, as trees cannot possibly thrive with stagnant water lying about 
their roots. The orange likes plenty of moisture, but the water in the 
soil must not be allowed to stagnate, but kept moving by means of either 
natural, or artificial, drainage. 

Before planting an orange grove the land should he ploughed 12 
inches to 15 inches deep, which may be done by a second plough following 
in the furrow made by the first, or by stirring to the required depth 
with a subsoil plough. By so doing the under soil is opened up to the 
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sweetening influences of the air, retains its moisture better by breaking, 
up the capillary’tubes at a lower level, and encourages the tree to send 
down its roots, instead of forming a mass of surface roots, as is the 
case with shallow cultivation on stiff soils. These surface roots inter-* 
fere with, and are being constantly severed by, the tines of the cultivator,, 
and in hot countries, subject to spells of dry weather, are liable to be 
dried out with most disastrous results to the tree. 

Having ploughed deeply, it will be necessary to bring the soil to a 
fine state of tilth by the use of disc-harrows, harrows, etc., so as to ensure 
a sufficiency of fine earth to work in between the roots of the young tree,, 
which would otherwise be better left unplanted. The after cultivation 
will consist of ploughing once a year (preferably in the winter when the 
trees are dormant), and is best done with a light pony plough, care being 
taken to have a narrow whipplo-tree, and so prevent damage to the 
trees. During the growing period it will be necessary to keep down 
grass and weeds, and keep the surface of the soil well stirred by the fre¬ 
quent use of a cultivator. On light sandy ridges in districts frequently 
subject to very strong winds and heavy storms—such as the Coastal dis¬ 
tricts of Natal—growers may find it advantageous to allow grass to grow 
between the trees. On steep slopes, where the surface soil is kept loose 
by constant cultivation, these storms remove tons of earth and wash out 
deep gutters; and in dry weather the loose sand picked up by the wind 
has a defoliating effect on the trees. Such has been my experience with 
trees and vines at Winleel Spruit, but, since allowing these wind-swept 
slopes to revert to grass—which is cut periodically—the trees are making 
splendid growth. This cut grass forms a mat of decaying vegetable 
matter on the surface of the soil, which, when ploughed in, adds humus, 
and tends to give more body to the soil manuring. 

One cannot reasonably expect land, from which heavy crops of fruit 
are harvested year after year, to retain its fertility and continue produc¬ 
tive unless the elements taken up as plant food and used in the growth 
of the tree and production of such crops are restored to the soil in the 
form of fertilisers. The science of Chemistry, as applied to agriculture, 
has rendered great service in finding out what these elements are and in 
what percentage they are taken up by the various crops. Prom analyses 
by Mr. G. E. Colby, of the University of California, I take the follow¬ 
ing:—“The total ash from l,0001bs. of fresh fruit (oranges) was 4«321bs.,. 
equal to 2-lltbs. of Potash, *971bs. of Lime, -531bs. of Phosphoric Acid, 
and l-831b8. of Nitrogen.” Thus, by means of this analysis, we are en¬ 
abled to compute approximately the weight of these materials actually 
transported from the orchard soil in our orange crop. 

Then from the results of experiments conducted in America we ■ 
glean the following:— 

1. That potash used in excess tends toward the production of sour- 
fruit with thick tough rind. 
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2 . That phosphates are supposed to increase and hasten the beard¬ 
ing capabilities of the tree, and rectify the acidulous properties imparted 
by the potash. 

3. That organic nitrogenous manures, i.e., those obtained from the 
decomposition of animal or vegetable matter, if used at all, would be 
better applied m light dressings, as otherwise thhk-skinned, insipid fruit 
and a rank, unhealthy forced growth of wood are produced; and in this 
state the tree is unable to withstand attacks of pests and diseases, and 
that it is, therefore, preferable to use the inorganic or mineral forms of 
Nitrogen, such as Sulphate of Ammonia or Nitrate of Soda. 

Thus, a well-balanced admixture of commercial fertilisers, in the* 
proportions indicated by an analysis of the soil to which it is to be ap¬ 
plied, and the requirements of the crop to be produced, will undoubtedly 
give the best results. 

Soluble manure may be broadcasted through the orchard, or well 
worked into the soil in the vicinity of the trees; but insoluble manure 
should be sown in a trench nine or ten inches deep, dug a few feet from 
the trunk of the tree (the distance varying according to the age of the 
tree). The reason for this is that the effects of insoluble manures (take, 
for instance, coarsely ground bone meal) will remain in the soil for years, 
and if not sown deeply will encourage the growth of a network of roots 
near the surface of the soil, which, for reasons already stated, is un¬ 
desirable. 

INSECT PESTS AND DISEASES. 

Most, if not all, of the pests and diseases attacking citrus fruits in 
Natal have been fully dealt with bv the Government Entomologist in his 
Bulletins and the Journal , and anyone requiring further information on 
this subject would do well to write, also sending specimens, to the above- 
mentioned gentleman. Department of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg. 

VARIETIES. 

When planting it would be advisable to select both earlv and late 
ripening varieties, so as to obtain succession crops. This gives more 
time for proper handling in harvesting and marketing, and obviates the 
necessity of having to place the whole of the crop on. may be, a glutted 
market. There are a large number of varieties to choose from, and they 
are continually being increased by the addition of seedlings of special 
merit. 

The chief points to be considered in choosing varieties are:— 

E Tree to be a vigorous grower and good cropper. 

2. Fruit, medium to large m size; skin thin, smooth and of showy 
appearance; flesh solid, melting and juicy, with few seeds; flavour a fine 
blending of saccharine and acidulous properties, neither insipidly sweet 
like some varieties of the sweet China family, or with vinous properties 
too strongly marked, as is the tendency in some varieties of the Portugal ’ 
family. 
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3. In view of the bright prospects of a successful export trade, it 
is essential that only such varieties as are good keepers and shippers he 
selected. 

Although it is well nigh impossible to get an orange perfect in every 
■ detail, still, I think, in the main the following varieties meet the above- 
mentioned requirements, viz.:—Maltese Blood, Parramatta, Homosassa, 
Magnum Bonum, Parson Brown, and Whitaker, which ripen fairly early, 
and Mediterranean Sweet, dalla, Valencia Late, Hart’s Late, and Peerless, 
whieli arc late ripening varieties. 

The Seville, or 'Hitler Orange, is also grown extensively, the fruit lie- 
in g largely used in the manufacture of marmalade. 

THE NAVEL OH AX OH. 

This orange was originally imported from Brazil l>y the Foiled States 
Department of Agriculture, and has since* spread to every part of the 
world, suitable for orange-growing, under the* name of Washington Navel, 
or Bahia. The fruit is large, with smooth, silky skin; flesh solid, juicy, 
of delicious flavour; and is free from seeds, and a good keeper. These 
good points all combine to make'll about the best orange cultivated. The 
Navel orange would undoubtedly he grown far more extensively hut for 
the fact that they are inclined to he shv bearers, and require a rich, 
open, well-drained soil. There are a number of sub-varieties, all differ¬ 
ing slightly from the type. In the Australian, for instance, the Navel 
is much larger. Mo$t of them blossom freely, and set their fruit, hut 
it falls off when quite small, and, though in some localities they grow 
satisfactorily, in others the crop is too light to be payable. 

THE 11 AND A BIN CHANGE. OlTHIbS NOBTL1S. 

This seems to he a distinct family, and is also supposed to be indi¬ 
genous to South-Eastern Asia. The fruit is flattened, segments easily 
detached surrounding a hollow' centre; skin smooth, of fine texture, and 
when ripe loosely adhering; flesh of delicate flavour, juicy and melting; 
but when over-ripe is inclined to become dry and fibrous. 

The Tangerine is another section of Citrus nobilis , which closely 
resembles the Mandarin, the main difference being in the colour of the 
fruit, which, in the latter is yellow, whilst in the former it is more of a 
reddish hue. 

HAH VESTING AND MARKETING. 

The care bestowed on the fruit from the time it leaves the tree has 
a greater influence on the keeping qualities than is apparent to the 
casual observer, and on it depends the success, or failure, of the ship¬ 
ment, more especially with regard to fruit intended for a distant market. 

The exact degree of ripeness at which to gather oranges will soon 
be found out from experience by an observant grower. If it is intended 
for shipping to a distant market the fruit may he picked as soon as the 
rind has coloured evenly, and before it is fully ripe; whilst for the local 
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market it is better to allow it to bang longer and more fully mature. . 
Fruit affected by scale, or defective otherwise, should never be sent to the * 
English market. Badly bruised, or punctured fruit, should on no account 
be mixed with good, sound fruit, as the former will quickly decay, and 
the gases, etc., given off in decomposition will probably damage the 
latter. 

Fruit should never be pulled, on account of the liability to rupture 
the skin, which causes decay, hut should he cut off, leaving about one 
quarter of an inch of the stalk on the fruit. This is host done by means 
of pioper lemon clippers, there being a danger of •-■uUing. or g v a~’ng, 
the fruit when a knife is used. Each fruit as ii is clipped off should 
he carefully deposited (not thrown or dropped) in handy-sized cloth-lined 
baskets. Inning a hook attached so that it can lx* hung on the rungs of 
the ladder, thereby allowing free* iwo of both hands for gathering. When 
full, the basket is taken down, and the fruit is transferred, singly, to the 
sweat-boxes, which arc them removed to the |»aeking-hou<e. whore the 
fruit undergoes a process of curing nr sweating. 

The rind of the orange contains a large number of Munll oil cells, 
which are very easily ruptured; and the object of sweating is to remove, 
by evaporation, sufficient of this oil, and other moisture, as to cause the 
rind to dry and soften "lightly: al>o. to allow time for developing any 
defect in the fruit caused by hnii>ing or rough handling. The time re¬ 
quired for sweating will vary from about three days in fine bright weather 
to five or si\ jm damp, muggy weather, and probably longer if the fruit 
has been gathered in the rain. The chambers should he well ventilated, 
and the boxes stored in such manner as to allow a current of air to freely 
circulate between them. 

Ti sometimes happens when an orchard is situated alongside a main 
road the dust created by the traffic settles on the fruit, leaving it in a 
dirty condition; fruit of this description, also smutty fruit, should ho 
well washed and timrnvffJili/ dried before packing. 

When the fruit is ready for packing it should bo graded—if not 
previously done in the orchard—for <m\ colour, and perhaps shape; 
and then each fruit should ho wrapped in tissue paper, which gives a 
more finished appearance to the packing, and minimises the danger of 
sound fruit being damaged by an odd one decaying on the voyage. These 
wrapping papers arc usually cut about 10 inches by 10 inches, and the 
operation is performed very expeditiously hv laying the paper on the 
palm of the hand, then place the orange in the centre of the paper, gather 
up and wrap snugly round the fruit, finally twisting the ends round the 
R talk, thereby preventing any possibility of other fruit being punctured. 
Pack the.fruit firmly and evenly into the eases, but not too tightly: and 
it would he better to allow the contents to project a little above the sides, 
so that when the lid is nailed clown there will be no rattling or shaking. 
Another reason for this is, that with fruit kept for any length of time, 
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■there is always a shrinkage in the bulk caused by drying out, and spaces 
also occur through the decay of odd fruits. Only pack one size of fruit 
.in each case, and in the event of a small space occurring fill it with wood¬ 
wool, but never try to crowd a smaller orange into it, as it would spoil 
the look, and probably the sale, of the whole case. Again, never counten¬ 
ance the foolish and dishonest practice of topping off your cases with 
superior fruit, as the brand of a, grower doing this soon becomes known, 
aod his fruit does not meet with a ready sale. 

The cases should then be neatly stencilled with brands indicating the 
nature, number and grade of the contents, the name and address of the 
■consignee, and the private mark or brand of the sender. 

The question of cases would be best left in abeyance until the return 
of Mr. Sim, who will then be able to place us in possession of informa¬ 
tion regarding the class of case mostly favoured by the wholesale buyers 
on the English market, and when no doubt a standard size for Natal will 
be decided upon. 

I see by the Journal for February, 1907, that the dimensions of the 
£ase recommended for immediate use are 24 inches by 12 inches by 3 
inches. This is a nice, handy case, with an outside measurement of 2,304 
fcubic inches, which allows 30 cases to the shipping ton of 40 cubic feet. 

I also notice that Mr. Anderson makes, no mention of a central 
• division m these cases, which I think will be found necessary for the 
following reasons:— 

1. Quarter inch material with a two feet span will, I think, be 
tfound too frail for the'weight of the fruit, and therefore liable to break 
or tear away in handling, slinging, etc. 

2. The weight of the fruit, in causing the boards to sag, affords 
space and allows the fruit to move. 

3. If a number of these cases are stacked one on top of the other, 
I think it probable there will be too much weight on the fruit in or 

. about the centre of the bottom cases. 

With regard to unmarketable damaged fruit, this may be used in 
the manufacture, of citric acid, etc., but should be dealt with by a Co¬ 
-operative Fruit-growers Association tather than individual growers. 


The Practical Farmer gives this method of selecting calves to raise, which it 
; allowed by many successful dairymen: Turn the little calf on its back and see that it 
has four well placed teats, that is, wide apart, and two rudimentaries, or extra teats, 
Next see that it has a large udder cord which you can feel on the side, robbing the 
finger back and forth. Such parts* are made in proportion, and a large udder cord 
indicates that the calf when it becomes a cow will carry a large udder, because a large 
. cord is necessary to hold this up. Next look in the calf’s month, and if there are 
■ eight teeth well through you can safely raise that calf. If there are only two teeth 
put through reject the calf, because, as a rule, this indicates the constitutional vigour 
.of the mother was not sufficient to matuie the calf fully before it was born. Such a 
oalf will be likely to have a weak vitality when it grows up, as well as during its 
< younger dajs. 
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Export of Natal Fruit. 

Abqut the middle of February a cable was despatched to the Agent- 
general in London requesting that 15,000 cases for naartjes and 4,000 
for oranges, together with a sufficiency of wood-wool and wrappers, 
might be obtained and forwarded to Natal. 

The Minister of Agriculture has now received communications from 
the Agent-General relative to these cases and to the packing of fruit 
generally. 

An order for the 19,000 cases has been placed with a leading firm 
in London, and the Agent-General reports, under date 1st March, that 
the whole order would be filled in three weeks’ time, the boxes being 
sent in three weekly shipments. 

Sir William Arbuckle’s communication contains some interesting 
suggestions and recommendations. He has had several interviews with 
experts in the fruit trade, some of whom favour the idea of dividing 
fruit boxes in two by a wooden partition, whilst others are adverse to 
the suggestion. In the boxes which are being sent no partitions have 
been inserted. 

The Agent-General suggests the first shipment of fruit should con¬ 
sist of one-half packed in partitioned and one-half in non-partitioned 
boxes. 

Citrus fruit cases are of two descriptions—closed and ventilated. 
A considerable proportion of the fruit from the Cape is placed in closed 
-cases, but citrus fruits from the Mediterranean arrive in London mostly 
in cases w T ith a space for ventilation of about a quarter of an inch be¬ 
tween the boards forming the sides. The Agent-General has therefore 
given instructions for a space of about a quarter of an inch to be left 
between the boards forming the lid and bottom in the boxes which are 
being consigned to Natal. 

Dealing with the question of fruit boxes, the Agent-General has 
•pome to the conclusion that it would be preferable if boxes could be 
manufactured in Natal. The cost and freight of imported cases are 
two heavy items, which materially add to the price of the fruit delivered 
in England. Sir William considers that, unless the boxes can be made 
locally, Natal fruit-growers will be considerably handicapped in their 
competition with Mediterranean and other fruit. It is understood 
that Cape Colony is discontinuing the importation of English-made 
iruit-boxes, and is making them locally from poplar wood. 

Appearance is the greatest factor in determining the value of fruit 
in the English market; and Sir William Arbuckle suggests that future 
supplies of wrappers should be stamped with the Natal Arms, in order 
to give the fruit an attractive look. He has forwarded a specimen of 
:a silver-leaf wrapper which is extensively used for boxes of 50 tangerines 
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intended for the Christmas market, and Sir William is of opinion that 
boxes of 50 or 100 packed in a similar wrapper (over the ordinary paper 
wrapper) would prove more tempting to the purchaser than those bear¬ 
ing paper wrappers with simply the words “Natal Fruit” on them. 

In conclusion, the Agent-Geucral emphasises the necessity for de¬ 
spatching only carefully selected fruit, and for grading and packing the* 
jruil in the most tasteful manner, so as to appeal to the English 
purchaser. 


The South African Exhibition. 


NATAL'S POSITION. 

Natal has come well to the fore in the South African Exhibition, and 
her various products have attracted much attention. The Agent-General 
states that lie is receiving several letters day bv day from important 
firms interested in the tea and fruit trades. There have also been 
many enquiries at the Exhibition itself after Natal products. 

A considerable quantity of our produce has been sold, particularly 
pineapples. At the Exhibition every endeavour was made to let 
visitors tost the flavour of the Natal pineapple. “Everyone who tastes 
it," remarked Mr. T. K.rKim to a South Africa representative, “remarks 
upon the luscious quality of the fruit, which, despite its small size, pos¬ 
sesses a delicacy of flavour that is not n et with in any other variety. 
It has often occurred to mo that our little Natal pineapple is exactly 
suited for holding purposes, and tin* preservers might do averse than 
consider Ihe bottling of pineapples from Natal here, the price admitting, 
as it does, of such treatment.” 

Natal jams are pronounced by one newspaper to be “exquisite” in 
flavour. “There are no better jams made than Cape gooseberry, ama- 
tungula (an indigenous berry), pineapple, or guava ” it is stated. The 
same paper speaks of “the famous Natal tea, which is scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from Ceylon, and is quite as good in quality and flavour” (and 
,}et there arc many Natal ians who will, have none but the imported 
article!). 

Agent-General, in a letter to the Colonial Secretary, writesr 
Their Majesties trie King and Queen not onlv expressed their personal 
appreciation to Sir Peter Bam of the Exhibition and the arrangements 
on the opening day, but Lord Knollys has sent a special letter, by 
direction, reiterating their sentiments! The King and Queen and 
other members of the Royal I amity made a close inspection of our* 
exhibits under the guidance of Mr. Russell, Mr, Sim and myself, and 
expressed their appreciation of everything they saw ” - 
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(A summary oi Farmers* Bulletin No. 1 3, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Agriculture. Manila.) 

A Bulletin recently issued by Mr. 1L. T. Edwards, Fibre Expert, on 
“'Die Cultivation of Maguey in the Philippine Islands’’ gives much 
valuable information regarding fibre cultivation generally, which should 
be studied by those in Natal interested in that industry. 

The maguey plant of the Phillipino Islands, the fibre of which is 
known in (treat Britain as Manila aloe and in the United'States as 
Philippine maguey, and the lieticquiii plant of Yucatan, which pro¬ 
duces the sisal hemp of commerce, are closely allied species of the 
genus A ijo vv. These two plants have the same habits and growth and 
are propagated and cultivated by the same methods. The fibre- 
extracting machines that are used for sisal can be used also for maguey. 

The conditions which prevail in many parts of the Philippine 
Islands, and to winch the maguey industry is peculiarly adaptable, are: 
A long dry season: In rue areas of arid, impoverished land: a limited 
supply of draft animals; I he prevalence of insect pests and plant dis¬ 
eases: labour that is unaccustomed to the care of crops requiring in¬ 
tensive cultivation: and insufficient, capital for the purchase of animals, 
implements and machinery. In the cultivation of maguey, these con¬ 
ditions arc met with a plant that grows and flourishes through the 
longest periods of drought: that requires for its best development a 
thin, rocky, limestone, or coral soil, and which can be grown in beach 
sand; that can be produced on small farms without (lie use of a single 
animal; that is not seriously injured by any insect or plant disease; 
and that needs only a yearly, or semi-yearly, cultivation. 

The production of sisal hemp has, within a comparatively few years, 
made Yucatan one of the richest States in the Republic of Mexico. The 
wonderful development of this industry is indicated by the imports of 
sisal hemp into the United States, which were, in 1891. -18,-1 (18 tons, 
valued at £779,598; ami, in 1901, 109,211 tons, valued at £3,319,907, 
an increase in value of 328 per cent, in ten years. 

The fibre of the heneqnin or sisal hemp plant has been utilised in 
Yucatan for centuries but only within comparatively recent years has 
it become an article of commercial importance. The industry is supposed 
to have been started in Yucatan bv the Tolteos about A.n. 10(10. In 
1783 a Commission appointed by the 1?oval Spanish Xavv investigated 
this fibre and reported favourably concerning it. In 1839 an associa¬ 
tion was formed in Yucatan to promote the cultivation of heneqnin. 
but, owing to the fact that at this time all of the fibre produced was 
extracted by the use of crude, wooden implements, the industry was not 
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a profitable one. Realising the need of a fibre-extracting machine for 
henequin, the State Government offered a reward of 10,000 Mexican 
dollars (a little over £1,000) to the invention of a satisfactory machine. 
This offer resulted in the invention of the “raspador,” from which have 
come the improved, automatic machines that have made the sisal in¬ 
dustry what it is to-day. In 1875 the total export of sisal hemp from 
Yucatan, was valued at £73,971. In 1900 it had increased to £2,355,840, 
and in 1904 it was £3,339,854. 

From Yucatan, sisal hemp was introduced into Florida, the Bahama 
Islands, the Caicos Islands,' Mauritius, the Hawaiian Islands, Cape 
Colony and Natal, West Africa, Australia, and India. In the Bahamas 
the sisal industry has attained considerble proportions, and is now 
firmly established. In Hawaii. 20,000 sisal plants were imported by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture and Forestry in 1893. Some years 
later the Hawaiian Fibre Company was formed, and it now has 850 
acres of sisal under cultivation. It was estimated in 1903 that fully 
10,000 acres of sisal had then been planted in Hawaii. 

The henequin of Yucatan, Agave rigid,a elongata ,; the sisal of 
Hawaii; Agave rigida sisalana ; and the maguey of the Philippine Islands, 
recently identified at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, as Agave cantula, 
are very similar plants. All have the short, thick stem ; the aloe-like 
cluster of large, fleshy leaves ; and the tall flower stalk, or “pole,” which 
bears a large number of small bulbils, or pole plants. The Hawaiian 
plant differs from that of Yucatan in having a shorter trunk; loaves 
smooth-edged, or bearing a few unequal teeth; and the fibre less in 
quantity, but superior in quality. The Philippine maguey plant has a 
short trunk; leaves from 4 to 6 feet long, from 2| inches wide at the 
base to 4 inches wide at middle, and about 1 inch thick at the base; 
lateral teeth three-fourths to H inches long apart; dark-brown ter¬ 
minal spine one-half inch long; and fibre finer, white, and longer, but 
less in quantity than either the Yucatan or the Hawaiian varieties. 

The fibre of maguey is derived from the leaves, and is obtained by 
separating the pulpy portion of the leaf from the fine filaments, or fibro- 
vasculer bundles, which run through this pulp. The fibre is white, or 
yellowish-white, in colour, 4 to 5 feet in length, fine and soft. Another 
marked quality is its elasticity, which gives it great value when used for 
cordage that is liable to be subjected to any sudden strain. In strength 
it is superior to coir, jute, sunn hemp, and Russian hemp. 

Maguey requires neither a large, nor a continuous, supply of mois¬ 
ture, but rather an excess of hot, dry weather. It is evident, therefore, 
that the districts best adapted to the cultivation of maguey are those 
where there is a long dry season and a light rainfall. With an abundant 
supply of atmospheric moisture and a rich, moist soil, this plant will 
grow and flourish, but under these conditions the leaves develop a large 
amount of pulp and a small percentage of fibre. As the roots of the 
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-•plant are very sensitive to an excess of moisture, it is most essential 
that the. soil be well drained. Worn-out “provision” and pineapple 
fields appear to be well suited to its cultivation—and equally to the cul¬ 
tivation of sisal. 

In preparing the land for planting, any underbush, or other growth, 
should be cut and burned during the dry season. As maguey feeds 
heavily upon potash, the ash that is left from this refuse will furnish 
valuable fertilising material. 

Maguey is propagated in two ways—from the bulbils that are pro¬ 
duced on the central flower stalk, and from the suckers which grow from 
the roots of the older plants. The latter system is more widely fol¬ 
lowed. When the plant is from twelve to eighteen months old, it com¬ 
mences to throw out underground runners. The point of one of these, 
on reaching the surface, forms a sucker or shoot. From 30 to -10 
suckers are produced by one plant during the first three or four years 
of its life. 

The suckers that are to be used for planting may either he taken 
from the old fields and set out at once in the new plantation, or they 
may be thrown in heaps and allowed to be in the sun for six or eight 
weeks. The suckers so treated are said to produce longer and stronger 
plants than where they are taken direct from one field to another. 

In planting, the distance between the rows and plants must not be 
too little, as many leaves are thereby torn and lacerated by the spines 
of adjoining plants, and the work of cultivation and harvesting is 
rendered extremely difficult. On the other hand, where the distance 
is too great, there is unnecessary waste of land. After long experience, 
the Yucatan planters have generally adopted the row system, with 
plants 4J feet apart in the row and rows 12 feet. 

Mr. Edwards states that it was at one time the almost universal 
custom of Philippine planters to set out maguey plants 2 or 3 feet 
apart; but that on the Yutacan sisal plantations it had been thoroughly 
•demonstrated that planting in rows 12 feet apart with plants 4 J feet 
apart in the rows gave more fibre per acre and fibre of better quality 
fhan where the plants were set out closer together. The Philippine 
planter also frequently commenced cutting when the plants were hut 
2 or years old. Following this .first premature cutting, each year 
the plant was denuded of all hut a few leaves. The system resulted 
in a weakened and stunted plant, and a considerable part of the imma¬ 
ture leaves thus harvested contained but little fibre. The Yucatan 
system of cutting at one time only the mature leaves around the base 
of Hie plant keeps fhe plant always in vigorous condition and gives more 
and better fibre. Mr. Edwards states that with a more careful selection 
of suckers for planting, a better system of cultivation, and more judicious 
<arcpping, it is only reasonable to expect that the plant will be improved. 

It has been thoroughly, dempnstrated that this system of planting 
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will give more fibre per acre and fibre of better quality than when the* 
plants are set out closer together. The advantages of the row system 
are that it facilitates cultivation, admits air and sunlight, which are 
necessary to harden and strengthen the fibre, expedites the work of 
cutting and handling the leaves, and gives room for replanting when the 
old plants are approaching maturity. 

A maguey field, after it is once well established, requires but com¬ 
paratively little attention and cultivation. When the suckers have been 
set out with reasonable care, the loss will be small. Two or three times* 
a year the fields should be cleaned of weeds and grass, (are being taken 
not to bruise the leaves of the growing plants, as any such injury will 
lesult in a discolouration of the fibre. Suckers will begin to grow 
from the roots of the old plants in from twelve to eighteen months, and 
such as are not required for setting new fields should be removed and 
thrown away. The growth of a large number of suckers on any one 
plant not only lessens the vitality of the plant hut also tends to hasten 
the growth of tlie pole. 

As maguey fields give no return for three or four years, it is some¬ 
times desirable, while the plants are small, to cultivate another crop on 
the same land. The practicability of doing this will depend largely on 
flic nature of the soil, maguey frequently being grown on land that 
will produce no other crop. 

According to the Kew Bulletin. 1892. at the Grenada Botanical 
Station, in the Windward 4 Islands, one-half of a sisal field was planted 
with maize. It was noticed that the small sisal planfs shaded by the 
maize made far greater progress than those without shade. 

fn the Bahama Islands similar results have boon obtained with both 
maize and cotton. These crops arc not only beneficial in furnishing 
shade, but they also keep down the weeds, and yield a product of 
more or less value. Sweet potatoes, which are frequently planted in 
almca fields, should not be planted with maguey, as the vines would soon 
entirely cover the small plants and retard their growth. 

The early or late poling of the plant is a consideration upon which 
may depend the entire success or failure of the industry. It is essential 
with a crop that yields no return for from three to five years after plant- 
ing, that it shall continue productive for a considerable number of years 
without replanting. In the case of maguey, the growth of the pole, 
which is soon followed by the death of the plant, is in part the result 
ot natural conditions, and in part depends on the variety and care of 
the plant. I he life of the Y ucatan sisal plant, after the first cutting 
of leaves, is from ten to twenty-five years; while that of the Bahama 
plant is from five to eight years. The longer life of the Yucatan 
plant is due to difference in variety, climatic and soil conditions, and 
the more careful system of cropping of the Yucatan planters. A humid 
dimate and a moist soil tend to bring on early poling. The careless 
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cutting of leave*, and either long delay in cutting or over-cropping, 
have the .same result. If the pole is lopped oif as soon as it appears 
above. Wee leaves, the life of the plant will he prolonged a year or more, 
allowing the leaves tlieu on the plant to mature. 

The number of years required for the production of the Jirst cutting 
of leaves is variable, depending on the size and condition of the suckers 
when planted, subsequent climatic conditions, and on the nature of the 
soil. Ordinarily, the (irst crop of leaves will mature in three or four 
years. in Hawaii the first leaves are cut at three years from the time 
of planting in the field, or four years from (lie time of setting bulbils 
in the nursery. The Yucatan henequin requires from four to seven 
years to mature the first leaves. 

It is customary to harvest maguey once a year, preferably during 
the dry season. in the wet season the leaves contain a smaller per¬ 
centage of fibre, ami the frequent rains interfere with the.work of dry¬ 
ing. Kadi plant should yield from 15 to 30 leaves annually. There 
is no fixed rule governing the time for cutting the leaves, and 1 his 
matter is one to he determined largely by judgment and experience. 
Only those leaves should be cut which incline toward a horizontal posi¬ 
tion and show signs of maturity. As too much cutting will soon destroy 
tin 1 strongest of plants, constant care should he exercised against over¬ 
cropping. 

l)i Yucatan the harvesting of sisal is done principally by Indian.-, 
who do this work with “corbas," the eorbu being a holo having a blade 
curved at the end. An average day's work is from 1,500 to 2,000 leaves. 
Following each cutter is a woman, or hoy, who cuts off the thorny sides 
and end spine of the leaves, and makes them up into bundles of fifty. 
These bundles of leaves are carried out to the roads, and transported 
on small trumenrs to the cleaning machine. 

Maguey leaves should be cleaned within twenty-four hours after 
.they were cut from the plant. If left for a longer period than 1hi>, 
the fibre will become discoloured at tin* ends. 

An average leaf of maguey is from -1 to (> feet long, weighs from 
eno to two pounds, and ts about one inch thick at the base. It con¬ 
sists of a mass of cellular tissue, through which run the fibro-vaseular 
bundles, or fibres. The work of fibre-extraction consists in separating 
the pulpy portion of the leaf from these fine filaments. There are two 
genera] methods by which this end is accomplished. The leaf may he 
placed in water until the pulp becomes so rotten that it can be easily 
removed by washing and heating; or the leaf while still green may bo 
treated to some scraping process that removes the pulp and leaves 
the cleaned fibre. The first of these processes, known as “retting," is 
slow, expensive, and results in the production of inferior fibre. On all 
the larger sisal plantations fibre-extracting machines arc now used. 

The leaf of sisal hemp is practically the same as the maguey, and 
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can be cleaned by the same methods. Retting, however, has never 
been generally practised in the sisal-producing countries. Previous to* 
the invention of a machine for extracting sisal, this fibre was cleaned in- 
Yucatan by a scraping process. With the crude wooden implements 
which were used for this work, one man could clean only from 6 to 9* 
pounds of fibre daily. 

The first machine used for cleaning sisal, which was the “raspador/'" 
was the invention of a Franciscan friar. This machine is still used to 
some extent, and all of the improved, automatic fibre-extracting 
machines that are used to-day for cleaning sisal and maguey are con¬ 
structed on the same principle and are but improvements of this old. 
machine. 

The raspador consists of a 54-inch wheel which runs in a heavy 
wooden case. Across the 6-inch face of this wheel, about one foot 
apart, are placed brass scraping knives. The leaf is inserted through 
a hole in the case, being held by a clamp, and whips forward as the 
wheel moves around. A heavy curved block placed underneath is 
then, by means of a lever, brought to bear on the leaf, pressing it against 
the revolving wheel,' which almost instantly crushes and scrapes away 
the pulp. The leaf is then withdrawn and the other end cleaned m the 
same manner. 

On the sisal plantations the raspador has now been largely super¬ 
seded bv the “Prieto,” the “Torroella,” and other automatic machines,, 
which clean from 50,0(>0 to 150,000 leaves per day. When these 
machines are used, one-half of each day’s cutting of leaves is reserved 
for the following day, so that the work of cleaning can commence in 
the early morning. The leaves are not, however, allowed to accumulate, 
as after twenty-four hours they begin to harden and are. difficult to 
clean. 

In cleaning with the improved automatic machines, the bundles of 
leaves are first placed on endless carriers, which take them up to the 
machine platform and drop them on the feed tables. The bundles are 
then broken and the leaves fed into the grip chains, which draw them 
into the machine. These machines have either two or three scraping 
wheels, similar to those of the raspador. On the grip chains the leaf 
is conveyed to the first scraping wheel, which instantly cleans one-half 
of it. It is then carried on to the second’ scraping wheel, and, in the 
case of the three-wheel machines, subsequently to the third wheel, which* 
cleans the other half in a similar manner, the cleaned’ fibre being thrown 
out at the opposite end of the machine. One machinist is required to* 
attend to the machine, one man to feed 1 it,, and two' boys to receive and’ 
handle the fibre. 

There are a number of different automatic fibre-extracting machines- 
in quite general use in Yucatan. While each of these machines has 
its partisans, the “Prieto” appears to> be: m moBt general use. Ordinarily 
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thebe machines do not clean up to their full capacity because of the 
ignorance of the labour used to operate them. The machines used in 
Yucatan, and the cost of each, are shown in the following table, prepared 
from a statement made by the American Consul in Merida:— 

Hemp-cleaning Machines in Actual Use upon the Plantations in Yucatan , 






Cost of Machine. 


Number 






of leaves 

Number 

Actual 




cleaned 

of men 

horse. 

U.S. 

English 


In 

needed. 

power. 

currency. 

currency. 


ten hours. 



$ 

£ 

Lanaux reformed 

150,000 

4 

2 5 

3»oo3 

62 5 

Prieto reformed 

150,000 

4 

16 

3,689 

768 

Torroella reformed 

100,000 

4 

16 

3.003 

625 

Yillamor reformed 

100,000 

7 

16 

-.*45 

44b 

Stephens 

150,000 

3 

i 70 

# 


Solis 

9,000 

3 ! 

! 9 

855 

179 


• No more being- made. 


Tile machine-cleaned maguey of Laoag is washed after it is taken 
fn in the machine, ind is then dried in the sun. The sisal produced 
ny the Hawaiian Fibre Company is washed as it passed through the 
machine, in Yucatan the fibre is not washed, but is taken from the 
machine, placed upon small trucks, and carried at once to the drying 
yards. In the yards the libre is hung over galvanised-wire racks to dry 
y i\ the sun. If allowed to remain any length of time after cleaning, 
withoui exposure to the sun, it: will become dark and spotted. If ex¬ 
posed to rain or dew it loses its lustre. On one or two of the Ybxca- 
tan plantations galvanised-iron piping is now used in place of wire, 
with satisfactory results. In Hawaii the wet fibre is taken from the 
machine and* is laid on the ground to dry. While this method of dry¬ 
ing gives a fibre that is straigliter and, therefore, more easily handled 
in the baling press, its desirability is to be questioned. 

When quite dry, the fibre is taken to the baling press, in which it 
should be laid straight without doubling over. On the smaller Yucatan 
plantations screw presses are used, and on the larger estates hydraulic 
presses. The weight of the Yucatan bales is variable, ranging from 
II to 1C arrobas, 350 to 400 pounds. The dimensions of a 15-arroba 
bale are 32 by 25 by 44 inches. Hawaiian sisal is put up in hales 
weighing 500 pounds, with dimensions of 54 by 30 by 30 inches. The 
bales are not covered, and are tied either with cheap rope or with twisted 
fibre. Practically all of the Philippine maguey fibre is shipped to 
Manila and baled on the abaca presses. 

The annual yield per acre of maguey fibre will depend upon the 
number of plants to the acre, the number of leaves cut from each plant, 
the size and weight of these leaves, and the percentage of fibre which 
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they contain. These several /actors are so variable, even on a well- 
organised plantation, that variations in the estimates of fibre yield are 
found. On two adjoining* plantations, where conditions ate apparently 
the same, quite different results may be obtained. The estimates made 
by authorities and by planters as to the average yield of sisal per acre 
range from 400 to 1,500 pounds. 

The yield of maguey is considerably less than that of sisal. This 
is due in part to the difference between the Yucatan and the Philippine 
plant and fibre; and, also, to the more highly developed system of cul¬ 
tivation of the Yucatan planters. Maguey fibre is finer than sisal, and 
fiom a given weight of leaves smaller percentage in weight of fibre is 
obtained than in Yucatan. With respect to cultivation, the close 
planting and over-cropping so commonly practised by maguey planters 
in the Philippines, result in the production of many small and un¬ 
developed leaves. 

In Yucatan it is generally estimated that 82 plants will give an 
annual yield of 100 pounds of fibre. On this basis, with plants set at 
44 by 12 feet apart, or, approximately, 800 to one acre, the fibre yield 
per acre would be 075 pounds. .Under average conditions, each plant 
should yield annually from 15 to 30 leaves, giving a total of from 
12,000 to 24,000 leaves per acre. The fibre yield is, ordinarily, about 
50 pounds per thousand leaves. The fibre yield from 12,000 leaves, 
at 50 pounds per thousand, is 600 pounds; and from 24,000 leaves, at 
50 pounds per thousand, 1,200 pounds, or an average of 900 pounds of 
fibre per acre. 

The following table, showing the results of experiments made by 
Dr. Charles Richards Dodge in Yucatan, indicates the average weight 
of leaves and the percentage of fibre which they contain:— 


Lot. 

Ag-e. 

Years. 

Weight, 

10 leaves. 

Pounds. 

Fibre Yield. 

Per Cent. 

i 

5 

20 

3*27 

2 

IO 

10 

5*57 

3 

IO 


5*92 

4 

*5 

81 

7*67 

s 

15 

H 

5*64 

6 

30 

8 

6*87 

7 

32 

>5 

588 

8 

7 '1 

21* 

4’45 


Samples of maguey forwarded to London in October, 1905, were 
quoted at £30 per ton, the London .quotation for 9isal on the same date 
being £37. Machine-cleaned maguey fibre forwarded to fibre brokers 
in New York City, in 1905, was reported to have approximately the 
same value as sisal. The usual New York quotations for No. 1 hand- 
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cleaned maguey are from one-half to three-fourths of a cent less per 
pound than for Yucatan sisal. 

The following New York quotations for sisal hemp and for “Fair 
Current” Manila indicate the relative value of Manila hemp and good 


machine-cleaned maguey:— 

1902 . 

1903 . 

1904. 

1905 

August 2 : 

•Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents, 

Cents. 

Sisal hemp 

9 f to 10 

7 

7* 


14 Fair Current *' Manila ... 

ioi 

8 

91 


November l : 

Sisal hemp 


71 

8 


44 Fair Current ” Manila ... 

io\ 

81 

95 


February i : 

Sisal hemp 


7 71 

Ti 

7i 

44 Fair Current " Manila ... 


81 

9i 

10 

May i : 

Sisal hemp 


9 to 9l 

81 

7i 

44 Fair Current ** Manila ... 


9i 


9 i lo 9 


* Cent. = 

id. 




The most important use of sisal hemp and maguey in the United 
States is for the manufacture of binder twine. This fibre is also largely 
used for tarred lath and fodder yarns, and for other cordage purposes. 

In Yucatan and South America sisal is employed for cordage, nets, 
lines, hammocks, saddle cloths, girdles, bridles, etc. The Yucatan sisal 
hammocks, made from carefully prepared, hand-cleaned sisal, are remark¬ 
ably strong and durable. 

In the Philippine Islands, particularly in the Visayes, considerable 
maguey librc is produced for local use. The young and tender leaves 
are selected and are cleaned by the scraping process used for cleaning 
pineapple leaves. The fibre thus obtained is soft and fine, and is used for 
making delicate handkerchiefs and cloth. Maguey is also used to some 
extent in the localities where it cultivated for making various kinds of 
cordage. 

A maguey or sisal leaf contains from to 5 per cent, of fibre and 
from 95 to 97J per cent, of waste. On the Y r ueatan sisal plantations 
the fibre-cleaning machines are placed on raised platforms beneath 
which are small dump cars that catch the waste as it falls from the 
machine. This waste consists largely of water, which is allowed to run 
off; the remaining soft, green pulp and short, broken fibre being run 
out on the cars to the dump pile. 

In Hawaii an attempt is now being made to separate and clean 
the short fibre that is in the waste, and to utilise this fibre as a filling 
material for mattresses. The waste fibre is first separated from the 
p*ulp with an ordinary pitchfork. It is then steamed to remove the 
odour, washed, dried in the sun, and passed several times through a 
picker and cleaner. This process requires so much time and labour 
that its utility is doubtful. 

It has been fully demonstrated that an excellent quality of paper 
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can be manufactured from maguey waste. The principal obstacle to the- 
use of the waste for this purpose is the difficulty and cost of collecting 
it in sufficient quantity. The use of fibre-extracting machines will re¬ 
sult in the production of large quantities of waste when it can be easily 
and cheaply handled, and will introduce th# question of utilising this 
waste as a paper-making material. 

Although the maguey plant seldom suffers any injury from either 
insect pests or plant diseases, an insect is found in Yucatan, and a 
fungus disease the Bahamas, both of which do some little damage on 
the sisal plantations. 

in Yucatan an occasional plant is destroyed by a large black beetle, 
known as the "max/* the life history of which is described by Dr. George 
F. Gaumcr as follows:— 

“The female insect lays its eggs on the trunk of the henequin plant 
a few inches above the ground. When hatched, the larva burrows into 
and through the outer bark to the harder fibre of the interior, when it 
generally takes an upward direction and burrows from G to 12 inches 
during its larval existence. When full grown it works its way to the 
bark, where it changes to a pupa, and so remains for some months, 
when it hatches into the adult beetle and emerges from the plant, 
which it leaves injured and weakened, but rarely kills. Three or more 
larvae in the same plant will surely destroy it, but that number is of 
very rave occurrence.' 5 

r Ihc lungus disease fhat has appeared in the Bahamas is described 
by Lvster H. Dewey, Botanist in charge of fibre plants. United States 
Department of Agriculture, as follows:— 

U A\ hen 1 was in the Bahamas last May, I noticed that there were 
in a few localities indications of a diseased condition of the sisal plants. 

I brought back with me some specimens and referred them to the Plant 
Pathologist oi the Bureau of Plant Industry, who reported the pre¬ 
sence of a fungus on the leaves, but that it was not in a condition for 
determination. Recently I have received from one of the principal 
growers in the Bahamas a letter stating that, while the diseased con¬ 
dition seems to be confined to small areas, it is slowly spreading and 
causing some alarm lest it may prove destructive.” 

1 he symptoms are described at follows:— 

“Yellowish spots or patches are first observed on the leaves. These 
spots spread. The leaf gets dry and curls, usually half way down from 
the point; the edge of the leaf becomes pinkish in colour. In a week,, 
sometimes longer, the leaf dries and becomes black and hard. Usually 
the uppei half of the leaf is affected, the lower half remaining green 
much longer. Sometimes the funnel, as it is called in the Bahamas, 
consisting of the unopened leaves, is attacked at the tip. The disease 
usually affects only 5 or 6 inches of the upper part of the funnel but 
sometimes extends clean to the base. 
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“This condition has not been observed in the Bahamas until withim 
the past year. It may have existed before, but to so small an extent as 
to be regarded of no importance. 

“1 would suggest that the sisal growers of the islands be warned 
in regard to the possible introduction of such a disease, and that they 
be urged to go through their plantations, and, if any sisal plants are 
found exhibiting symptoms of the character described, they should be 
grubbed out and destroyed.'’ 

Plantations should be watched for the appearance of either injurious 
insects or fungus diseases, as these enemies are much more easily checked, 
in the beginning than after they have become numerous and widespread. 

The maguey plant is not affected by hot weather or killed by 
drought. An exceptionally long period of dry weather may slightly 
check its growth, but will not seriously injure the plant. Its greatest' 
enemy is fire. When a large quantity of dry rubbish is allowed to 
collect in the field, and particularly around the plants, there is always 
danger of fire. If, iinder these conditions, a fire is once started, it may 
oui>e a total loss of the crop. 

Mr. Edwards concludes by stating that the cultivation of maguey 
offers inducements to tin* .small fanner and to the planter with large 
estates. While the future price of maguey fibre, as of any other agri¬ 
cultural product, cannot be predicted with any degree of certainty, this 
fibre is a staple commodity the use of which promises to increase quite* 
as rapidly as does its production. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO SENDEES OF FRUIT. 

The Natal Orchard Association has issued some “Populations and 
Suggestions” for senders of fruit. it is pointed out that the forthcom¬ 
ing export is of a more or less experimental nature, and that (which 
must be clearly understood by all senders) it is only by a close application 
to the details of preparing and packing the fruit that senders can hope 
for success. The grower is the only one who can judge of the ripeness 
and suitability of the fruit for export: consequently he must only send 
exactly what is mature. Closest attention must be given to grading and 
cleaning of fruit from scale. Further, all fruit must be wrapped in the 
printed papers supplied by the Association. The grade for oranges 
will be as follows:—1st, 10 inches, and 2nd, 9 inches. 

Prior to any boxes, etc., being sent to Durban, it is essential that 
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each grower shall sign a guarantee* indemnifying the Association 
against loss on their own consignments, also their pro rata charges. 
Immediately the exact number of cases or boxes is known, the grower 
must advise the Secretary of the Association of the full particulars, viz., 
number of cases or boxes, nett contents, measurement, and weight. All 
consignments are to be railed (carriage paid by grower) direct to the 
African Boating t'ompany, .Point. Growers should so arrange their 
cutting, etc., as to allow of the fruit being received at the Point early 
on Wednesday morning, in order that fruit may be examined prior to 
shipments, and also that there may be no excuse for rough handling in 
the actual process of loading. Growers must adhere as near as 'possible 
to the quantities promised, as it is quite probable that the iirst shipment 
or two will, not realise quite as much as it is hoped, but it must be under¬ 
stood that the average price throughout the season is the only fair way 
to judge if the market is remunerative or otherwise. 

Boxes will arrive during April; and growers must inform the Secre¬ 
tary of the Association at once how many boxes, etc., they will require 
of each size. The sizes run:—No. 1 tray, 18m. x 12in. x 2£in., to hold 
24 selected naartjes; No. 2, to' hold 100 naartjes, 1st grade, size 24in. 
x 12in. x bin.; No. 3, size 21in. x 12in. x 8in., to hold 50 oranges. 
Boxes, etc., will be despatched from the Point immediately on arrival, 
carriage forward, or, in cases where the carriage has to be prepaid, a re¬ 
mittance must be sent immediately on receipt of debit note for same. 
iWood-wool and wrapping papers will be debited to each grower, and re¬ 
covered by the Association debiting tin* amount against account sales. 
The same course will be adopted m regard to freight paid by the As¬ 
sociation, consequently the only initial outlay to the grower will be the 
paying the carriage to the Point. A debit note will be sent with each 
rail advice note of boxes, etc., and growers are requested to note that 
no claim for short delivery will he taken notice of unless made within 
three days of receipt of shocks, etc. 

Every grower must register at once the brand, or initials under 
which he intends to ship, each box to bear the said brand or initials, 
with the name ol fruit and quantity clearly stencilled on at least one end, 
preferably both. Sets of stencils for the purpose ere supplied by the 
Association. 

No. 1 trays must be made up into crates, or bundles of four boxes, 
allowing battens for ventilation. Nos. 2 and 3 boxes must have the 
batten nailed on the bottom of the box at both ends. 

The first shipment will be sent as follows:—A portion as ‘‘deck 
cargo” and “between decks” (rate 25s. per cubic ton, or 7|d. per No. 2 
box), a portion in “cool chamber” (rate 70s., plus 10 per cent., or, say, 


* Printed guarantee and supply forms may be obtained from the Secretary o^thc 
Association, 13, Castle Buildings, Durban. 
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Is. 10d. per No. 2 box). The different parts of the ship where the fruit 
is to be stored will be apportioned as equally as possible to minimise 
every sender's risk, but it is advisable that all “trays” (selected fruit) 
should go in the “cool chamber.” Growers can, however, specify how 
they would like their fruit sent. If by cool chamber, the boxes or 
package of trays must have the words “Cool Chamber” stencilled on the 
lids. 

Account sales will show the actual gross amount realised on each 
consignment, less the total amount of London charges (sav about per 
cent.), and tin detail of Natal charges, viz., wharfage J per cent, oil 
value, exchange, stamp.-, and Secretary's commission 2\ per cent. The 
detail of London charges (if any) can be obtained, or sender can see 
the original account sales at the office of the Association. 

It ha> been arranged (hat Mr. F. L. White will travel to England 
with tin* first shipment, and he lias kindly consented to make a daily 
report on (he condition of the fruit stowed in the various parts of the 
ship, and also to assist and advise the London agent for the first three 
shipments as to the host means of disposing of it either in London or 
the provincial towns. Fruit for tin* first shipment will he inspected by 
Mr. White, tin* Government packer, and the Secretary of the Association, 
who, if they consider the quality or condition unsuitable for export, may 
cither reject it or have it sold apart in London as unguaranteed fruit. 
Subsequent shipments will lie examined by a member appointed for the 
purpose, assisted by the Secretary of the Association. All fruit sent 
will »»e insured against “total loss.” 

It may be of in terest to growers to. export other than nanrtjes and 
oranges, such as- Seville oranges, shaddocks, Spanish lemons, etc., in 
which case the London agency will communicate with jam makers, etc.,, 
in order to find a remunerative outlet. 

Growers must realise that a certain amount of initial outlay is 
required in everv new venture. Also, a considerable amount of extra 
la hi mr will be entailed, as otherwise, if indifferent fruit is sent, the- 
sale of Natal fruit will be spoiled, and it will take years before the 
lost ground is recovered. The success of the export of fruit rests solely 
with each grower, who. by careful attention to the details, however 
seemingly trivial, will help to build up a connection with the largest and 1 
best, market in the world, tliat will prove of inestimable advantage to 
growers in particular and to lbe Colony in general. 

It is hoped that this experimental export will prove to growers the 
vital necessity for co-operation amongst growers, and that with (be¬ 
little “give and take” that is necessary in a society of this nature, growers 
will be able to realise that the old motto, “Unity is Strength," is as 
true to-day as when it was first uttered. 
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Bacon Factories , 


At a recent meeting of the Gloucestershire Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Lodon M. Douglas addressed the Chamber on the subject of a proposed 
bacon factory for the county. 

During the course of his remarks, Mr. Douglas said the value of the 
pig is becoming greater every year, owing to the immense improvements 
which have taken place in connection with dairy farming, as it has long 
been proved that the best use to which the separated milk in connection 
with creameries can be put is to convert it into bacon. 

Much, of course, depends upon the pigs that are grown. In the 
United Kingdom there are six recognised breeds, namely, small white 
Yorkshires, middle white Yorkshires, large white Yorkshires, Tain- 
worths, Berkshires, and SuiTolks, or small black breed. During the last 
year or two, particular attention has been given to the large black 
breed, and many have prophesied that it will become as popular as the 
Yorkshires, but so far there is no evidence that the demand for this 
particular kind of pig h<os injured the breeding of the others. Of all 
these breeds, the principal ones are the middle-white Yorkshires and the 
Berkshires. 

Kcferring more specifically to the starting of the bacon-curing 
industry on co-operative lines, Mr. Douglas said there would be no diffi¬ 
culty in sustaining the supply of raw material. This, however, alto¬ 
gether depended upon the farmers themselves, w T ho, unless they reoog- 
• nised pig-breeding as a serious part of the economy of the farm, were 
not likely to contribute much to the development of the bacon-curing 
industry. 

In Natal the development of this industry has been much ham¬ 
pered by the want of organisation on the part of the farmers. To keep 
a factory going, there must be an unfailing supply of pigs—a certain, 
number monthly must be guaranteed, according to the capacity of the 
factory. * To ensure such a regular supply, it is necessary for a 
number of farmers to organise and run a factory on co-operative lines, 
each member guaranteeing to supply to the factory a certain number 
of pigs monthly, under a heavy penalty for every animal below the 
prescribed number. He may, of course, supply as many more than that 
number as lie likes. A note is kept of the number of pigs supplied by 
each member, and payment is made for the number in addition to a 
periodical distribution among the members, in proportion to the number 
*of pigs supplied during that period, of the profits accruing from the sale 
of the bacon, etc. By this means, from the point of view of the society 
as a whole, the supplying of the minimum number of pigs required to 
keep the factory going at a profit, is ensured; and, from the point of 
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view of the individual members, there is at hand a ready market for all 
the pigs they like to produce, and there is the additional incentive of 
.a profit on each pig, the breadth of which profit would probably in- 
•crease in proportion to the number of pigs dealt with by the factory. 

Denmark, with its pig and dairy industries, probably stands first 
as an example of what co-operation can do for a country. As Mr. 
Douglas points out, the success of the pig-breeding industry in the coun¬ 
try is due principally to the fact that the Danish farmer has recognised 
the value of co-operation in nearly every department of his work. It 
is over a quarter of a century ago since the Danes realised that there 
was a market for bacon in England of which the British farmers refused 
to lake advantage. They at once formed co-operative societies, the 
first of which w T as started in Horsens, and was a complete success. 
This society was quickly followed bv the organisation of similar fac¬ 
tories in various parts of the country, all, or nearly all, on po-operative 
Tnos. At the present day there are some thirty of these factories 
throughout Denmark; and when it is recognised that this small country 
is about the. same size as the Province of Munster, in Ireland, and also 
that the food supplied for the pigs, such as rye and maize, have to be 
imported, the grit of the Danes and the value of their principles of work¬ 
ing will be realised. 

There is no need to comment upon feeding stuffs in a country like 
Natal; but the value of what might be termed thorough organisation 
in the pig-breeding industry cannot be too fully emphasised. The 
farmer’s responsibility does not end with the fattening of the pigs, how¬ 
ever scientific and up-to-date his principles may be. He must pay as 
much attention to the conditions attending the marketing of his animals 
ns to feeding. Tying a pig’s legs together and bundling him into a truck 
may be a very convenient method of marketing, but, apart from 
humanitarian considerations, it is not conducive to the attainment of the 
best results. As with the fruit industry, so with swine husbandry: 
large profits, and successful results generally, depend to a considerable 
•extent upon the condition in which commodities are placed upon the 
market. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Douglas described the form of a 
suitable bacon factory. An economical factory usually takes the form 
of a hollow square, and would rest preferably in one storey on a piece 
of ground about 200 feet square, covered with, say, five parallel roofs 
at an elevation of about 15 feet to the wall plate. The roofing could 
be of galvanised iron. The only really substantial parts of the build¬ 
ings wnuld require to be the cellars themselves and the engine-room. 

The operations of such a factory are also described. The pigs are 
♦driven into pig styes, where they are rested. They are then driven one 
by one into a shackling pen, where they are hoisted to a bar, head down¬ 
ward, and they are at once despatched, and all the blood allowed to run 
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out. The carcases are then rolled into a scalding tank, where they are* 
allowed to remain until the hair can be easily removed. They are then 
rolled on to a scuttling table, where they are scraped, and immediately 
they arc hoisted into a vertical singeing stack, where they are subjected 
for about a quarter of a minute to intense heat. This fire has the 
effect of hardening ihe rind, and also imparting a flavour to the meat. 
There are, of course, other methods of treating pigs for special purposes. 

* The principal feature of curing is the machinery. There must be* 
a full complement of mechanical appliances, and the principal of these 
is the refrigerating machine, upon which the temperature in the chill 
room and cellars absolutely depends. A constant temperature is what 
is wanted, and constant curing conditions can only he obtained by the 
construction of suitable rooms, the atmosphere of which is under the 
control of mechanical refrigeration. The reason of this is that the 
public taste now-a-days is for mild cured meats, and it is quite impos¬ 
sible to cure.meat in a mild wav except in a constantly cooled atmos¬ 
phere. 

The mild cured meat may not always be acceptable, but it is cer¬ 
tainly more nutritious than meat which is heavily salted, as, as has been 
already hinted, the heavier the salting and the longer meat remains in 
salt the less nutritious it becomes. This seems an additional reason 
why factories should succeed locally, as bacon which has to bo sent on 
long voyages must be either heavily salted or packed in borax. 

“I have said enough to show von" said Mr. Douglas, in concluding 
his address, “that there is an industry waiting to be developed at your 
doors here, and it would be a gratifying thing if you were to co-operate 
together and put down the first co-operative bacon factory m England.” 

In Natal we have made false starts in connection with .co-operative- 
bacon factories: but, under the conditions now prevailing, there seems 
no reason why one conveniently situated central factory worked on- 
proper co-operative principles should not prove a great success. 


The Marketing af Potatoes . 


Am. the indications point to a phenomenal season in respect to at least 
two of the main crops «of Natal—mealies and potatoes. Headers are* 
aware of the steps which are being taken by the Minister of Agriculture* 
to secure a market oversea for our surplus mealies. Unfortunately, 
however, precisely the same steps cannot be taken in regard to the 
thousands of minds of potatoes which fanners have on their hands. 
London market prices quite preclude all idea of finding an outlet for our 
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surplus potatoes in Britain; and in Natal there is no market for the 
surplus production. 

A correspondent in the Marburg district writes that he has a crop 
of between 500 and 600 muids of potatoes of first-class quality, for which 
he can find no market. He has submitted samples to agents and pro¬ 
duce merchants in Durban, and has advertised in the press for a fort¬ 
night, but all he has been able to dispose of is fourteen muids. “I 
know others,” he says, “who have theirs rotting, and others who feed 
their pigs on them, because they cannot sell any, and the latter tell me 
lhat pig6 are not particularly fond of potatoes.” 

Readers are invited to refer to the inquiries which the late Minister 
of Agriculture (Mr. Clayton) caused to be made during 1905 at all the 
various South African ports. Summaries of the replies that were re¬ 
ceived were published in the March, April, and June, 1905, issues of the 
Journal . From these replies it appeared that the average prices of im¬ 
ported potatoes at certain ports were:— 

Delagoa Bay.—January to March, 18s. per bag of 1601bs. 
Duty, 20 reis per Rilo. (1,000 reis equals 2s. 3d.; one 
Rilo equals 2 l-5th lbs.) 

Mossel Bay.—January to April, 12s. 6d. per lOOlbs. No duty. 

East London.—Seed, for November to April sowing, 10s. per 
lOOlbs. No duty. 

Port Elizabeth.—January to September, 10s. per 10011)6.; or¬ 
dinary average price, 8s. per lOOlbs. No duty. 

A comparison of these prices with those ruling in Natal will show 
that, in some at any rate of the South African Coast ports, there is a 
profitable market open for Natal potatoes. 

The freight for all produce (except forage and hay) for East Lon¬ 
don, Port Elizabeth, Mossel Bay, and Capetown is 15s. per short ton, or 
40 cubic feet. These rates are nett, and include shipping and landing, 
except at Mossel Bay, when the landing is payable by the consignee. 

If the potato-growers of this Colony were to form a co-opeTative 
potato-selling association and appoint someone whose sole duty it would 
be to keep himself informed of the probable crop for disposal and in 
touch with the markets in the neighbouring Colonies and at various ports 
of South Africa, large contracts could he entered into and every oppor¬ 
tunity taken of fluctuations in market values in the various centres. 


Borne curious esses of animals having portions of their tongues bitten off by 
horses have hen recorded. In one case a pony had 3jin» of its tongue bitten off 
preen maHy by a horse »n the adjoining host-box. In an* ther the victim was an ox, 
wbkb wa- trying to lick up a tew oats from the m*ng» r of the h< rse in the next stall. 
The borsi* * watched bis oppo»tur ity. and bit off about 3 in ” of the tongue. In a 
third Cf se a horse hit off abou f 4 in. of'the tongue of » cob sailed next to it, and pre¬ 
sumably a e it; as no trace of the missing portion could be found. 
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Suggestions . 


Winter Spraying .—Those parties who intend spraying their trees 
this winter, particularly pears for blight and peaches for peach freckle, 
should make arrangements to secure a proper spraying outfit in good 
time. 

Pruning .—Arrangements should now be made to secure good 


pruning tools to do the winter work with; the decay and even death of 
many trees is due to careless pruning and the use of had stools, which 
leave sears upon the trees through which fungus parasites gain an en¬ 
trance and destroy the core of the tree. 

Horse Bots .—Prom now on a good look out should he kept for the 
eggs of the Bot-fly. Prevention is better than cure, and by cutting off, 
singeing or greasing the hairs to which the eggs are attached at intervals 
of 7 to 10 days during the 6 or 8 weeks in which they are laid will not 
only prevent a gross infestation of the stomach by these creatures, but 
help to materially reduce the pest. 

Arsenic .—Farmers requiring a supply of arsenic or arsenite of soda 
for the destruction of locusts next season should make an early applica¬ 
tion for the quantity they desire to this office. The material will be 
suTvnilied at cost price. 


Frmt Fly in Oranges .—All fallen citrus fruits should be carefully 
gathered and buried. This crop contributes more to the abundance of 
the fly in many neighbourhoods than any other factor. Those 
who are interested in the control of this pest are recommended to make 
an experimental trial of spraying with arsenate of lead and treacle, using 
1 ft. of arsenate of lead, 5 gallons treacle to 28 gallons of water. The- 

a f H i8 < ®°t as a poison bait to 

destroy the^adelt flics which now abound amongst citrus trees. 
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LOCUST CAMPAIGN. 

Early this month the locust campaign was brought to a close. 
■Speaking from personal knowledge, the hatching this season has been the 
greatest since 1899. Hoppers hatched in great numbers practically 
throughout Zululand and the greater part of the Vryheid district as far 
as Paulpietersburg area. Natal was invaded further than formerly, 
Weenen, Pietermaritzburg (Ixopo), and Alfred Counties being more 
greatly infested than heretofore. 

Owing to the small amount voted by Parliament it was impossible 
to cope with the invasion in any organised manner, but despite many 
drawbacks—the want of time, of money, and poison—a considerable 
amount of good work was done in many directions and numerous native 
crops saved from immediate destruction throughout the country. 

Tl\i> Colony is greatly indebted to its neighbours, the Transvaal 
and Orange ltiver Colony, for the loan of poison. The former Colony 
supplied us with $ of a ion of arsenic and the latter with five tons of arsen- 
iie of soda. In all about 15 tons of poison was used or supplied to farmers 
by the Government. This amount, however, proved wholly inadequate. 
Ten tons were cabled for from England, but, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining this, the bulk of that ordered did not, come to hand in time; 
and, unfortunately, owing to an unexpected hatching of locusts in the 
of that which did arrive a return had to be made much earlier 
than anticipated. Had it been possible to retain this amount the work 
could have been carried to a finality in many parts where it had to be 
abandoned and left unfinished. The disbursements for the season al¬ 
ready amount to £3,300 in excess of the sum originally voted. 



LOCUST PAKA8ITES. 

According to some irresponsible writers this office is blamable for 
mot giving more attention to the question of controlling locusts by means 
*of the natural enemies of the pest, and is even unacquainted with such. 

The parasites which have been observed preying upon locusts in 
Natal are: 1, A small wasp which develops in .the egg—one egg 
accommodating a single parasite; 2 ? a tacliinid fly, much like a house 
fly, the maggots of which live in the egg-pods and destroy most of the 
pod; 3, a beetle grub which burrows through the soil and destroys the 
'e*r<rs in the pod; 4, a hair-worm or nematode which lives in the body of 
the locust and destroys it; 5, a small red mite, a tick-like creature, which 
-attaches itself to the flying locusts and considerably weakens its host 
when in any numbers; and lastly, the locust fungus. 

It is not my intention to enter here into any dissertation upon the 
practicability of encouraging these parasites, because I do not see how 
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it could possibly be done, and I may say that their influence upon th# 
host is infinitesimal. On occasions, however, large numbers of locusts 
or batches of eggs are destroyed by these natural checks, and it is such- 
occurrences as these which give rise to hopes of better things, from such 
sources, in the minds of those who have not studied and can scarcely be* 
expected to study the question in all its bearings. 

The locust fungus has been well in evidence this season, but, speak¬ 
ing generally, its influence has been most disappointing. Never to my* 
knowledge have we had so suitable a season, in respect both to meteoro¬ 
logical conditions and abundance of locusts, for a general and natural 1 
outbreak of this disease. 

To those who are unacquainted with the fact, I would remark that 
cases of locusts dying from natural infection have been continuously 
under notice. In November last winged locusts dead of fungus prior 
to egg-laying were abundant, and from all parts of the Colony I have* 
reports of the presence of this parasite amongst the locusts. These* 
facts show that the mould which infects the locusts is naturally wide¬ 
spread, and as it has not swept off the creatures we are now justified in 
placing small reliance upon its use. In short, we have found nothing 
equal to the arsenical poisoning of locusts, particularly after the hoppers- 
are a fortnight old. 


NURSERYMEN'S PERMITS. 

Under the South African Plant Import Regulations governing the* 
inter-colonial trade in nursery stock/ permits have been issued to the- 
following nurserymen to trade their stock in Natal. These permits- 
hold *<v>d ^ the next 12 months, and are issued upon a confidential: 
report of the state thereof furnished to this office:— 

* CAPE NURSEKIES. 

Pickstone Bros., Oroot Drakenstein, general. 

Flanagan Bros., Komgha, general. 

Grace, J., Kingwilliamstown, general. 

Holder, J, S., Kimberley, general 

Meyers, H., Paarl, general. 

Patzold, A., Tarkastad, general. 

Smith Bros., TTHenhage, general. 

Fraser, Modder River, general. 

Summerton, T,, Alice, general. 

Vester, W. R., Paarl, general., * 

Joubert, Wellington, general. V* 
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Cloete, H., Wynberg, vines only. 

Lester & Jenkins, Constantia, vines only. 

Murray, r i\, Constantia, vines only. 

o.R.c. 

Pickstone Bros., Platkop, Ficksburg, general. 

CARNATION DISEASES. 

Several parties have referred cases of carnation failures to me. Mr. 
Bell, of Krantzkop, furnished several specimens which 1 was able to 
•examine; and, although a satisfactory conclusion was impossible, there 
was sufficient evidence to show that the plants had succumbed to the 
attack of a fungus parasite upon the root system. Whether this was 
the immediate and only cause I am unable to say. What seems most 
/probable is that the plants were* weakened by the presence of excessive 
moisture in the soil and consequent want of aeration. This-condition is 
often Sufficient of itself to destroy plants, and in any case renders them 
imore easy victims to parasitic fungi or to the saphrohytic fungi living 
'upon organic matter in the soil. 

If it is not a question of drainage but of direct attack upon the roots 
by a fungus parasite, it is usually the best plan to remove and destroy 
garden plants before the soil becomes greatly invaded and many plants 
attacked, as many of the parasites are omnivorous in the matter of 
•plants* roots. Valuable plants may be treated, and, whilst a cure cannot 
be guaranteed, success has attended fhe drenching of the soil with a 
solution of copper sulphate or bluestone prepared by dissolving this in 
lihe proportion of 3 lbs. to 10 gallons of water. 





CATERPILLARS ON FIGS. 

Specimens of looper and other caterpillars^feeding upon the foliage 
of the edible fig were submitted by Mr. Spence, of Maritzburg. These 
-soon after their receipt entered the pupa state, and adult moths have 
•since emerged. The creatures have no popular name, but are known 
as Trochila fificola, the moth being a night-flyer of a general reddish- 
brown colouration. This insect is not common, nor to be regarded as a 
general pest, although in this case it. was somewhat destructive. Its 
abundance is controlled by wasp parasites, a number of which emerged 
from the caterpill&Ts in question. 

When the pest is sufficiently bad to call for treatment, spraying 
%ith arBenite of lead 1 lb. to 50 gallons, or Paris green 1 ft. to 100 
sgallo&s, of water will prove an effective remedy. 
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OAK CATERPILLARS'. 

The small green slug-like caterpillars, covered with rosettes of sharp* 
spines—the puncture of which causes the painful sensation which has- 
given these creatures the name of electric grubs—have been particularly 
abundant on oaks. Wattles and fruit trees have also suffered from their 
attack in certain parts. This is a native insect, and its abundance is 
usually controlled by parasites. Its treatment is similar to that re¬ 
commended for the fig caterpillars. 





MUSA LOBATA BEETLES. 

Mina lobula is a singularly 'handsome a Jim a 1 creeper of the con¬ 
volvulus tribe—but differing greatly in the inflorescence—which is be¬ 
coming very popular in Maritzburg. During the two previous seasons it 
remained immune to insect attack, but this year a native beetle -has taken 
a fondness to it, as well as to the convolvulus vines which grow in weedy 
luxuriance in every vacant plot. 

In one case the beetle is a nuisance, in the other it seeius a pity that 
there are not more of them, for the convolvulus is a most troublesome 
weed. 

To anyone at all interested in natural history., I would recommend 
this small creature to their notice. It; is particularly fascinating, and 
the whole development may often be viewed if a few minutes are devoted 
io an infested vine. 

The beetles are somewhat like small tortoises and ornamented with 
gilded patches. Their eggs are deposited upon the under-sides of the 
leaves, all together in a little brown-paper-like packet attached by a 
stalk to the leaf surface*. It is the growth of the larvae from these 
which afford so much interest. All who have studied insects know that 
in the larva stage they moult their skins several times, as the snake 
sheds its skin. As a rule these moults are discarded or even eaten, but 
in these beetle grubs they remain attached to the tip of the abdomen,, 
(me surmounting the other in a most bizarre and fearsome form. More 
than this, the tip of the abdomen is articulated and the grub can 
lay the appendage down flat upon its back or erect it at will. The 
pupa or resting stage of the beetle will also he found attached to the 
leaves, and is no less grotesque in appearance than the grub. 

Spraying with arsenite of lead and water has been found atfc , 
effective remedy. 
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LUCERNE CATERPILLAR DISEASE. 

During March Mr. Worthington reported that the lucerne cater¬ 
pillars (Cohas electra and others unidentified) had died wholesale of an 
infectious disease due either to fungus or a bacterium. Whilst* from 
experience* there is little ground to hope that this may be made of 
some practical use, still it is a matter open for investigation, and where 
lucerne-growers notice flaccid and dead caterpillars hanging to plants 
they might with advantage collect them and after macerating them in 
3 or 4 gallons of warm water, spread the disease further amongst the 
enemy by spraying over the affected areas of their fields. 

PIGEON FLY. 

This creature is one of the flying ticks, and has been reported to 
me from Ladysmith and Maritzburg. It is a biting fly related to the 
sheep spider and ostrich fly. It is remarkable because it produces its 
voung* one at a time and in the pupa stage. In other words* the 
mao'^ot lives within the body of the parent and is nourished upon the 
secretions thereof—as is also the case with the tsetse flies. 

These creatures dart upon their hosts and enter the feathers with 
great rapidity and remarkable facility* and their long, spidery legs 
render them somewhat awesome in appearance. 
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ENTERPRISING VRYHEID FARMERS. 

Last year Natal exported to other States of the Customs Union . 
3*301,314 tbs. of unmanufactured tobacco, valued at £19.304. of which 
tbs., worth £14*774, were sent to the Transvaal. 

It has for some time been a matter for comment that Natal should 
export so much of her raw tobacco to the Transvaal for treatment at 
the factories there. As far as can be seen, there is no reason whatever 
why a factory or factories should not be started in Natal for the treat¬ 
ment of tobacco grown in this Colony. It is true that we turn our a 
fair quantity of cigars, cigarettes* and pipe tobacco, as will be seen from 
the following figures, but this fact serves as an indication of the possi¬ 
bilities Natal has in the direction of the manufacture of tobacco* and 
furnishes additional reason why the unmanufactured tobacco that at pre¬ 
sent exported should not be treated locally:— 
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EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 1906. 

To other States in 


Customs Union, To Transvaal, 

£ £ 

Cigars. . . 12/318 8,848 

Cigarettes . 4,507 2,556 


Manufactures, not other¬ 
wise described .. ., 5,630 2,738 

Tobacco appears to grow well in nearly every part' of the Colony, 
Some of the Coastal districts, and Weenen, Yryheid, TJtrecht and Paul- 
pietersburg are, however, the best known of the tobacco-producing dis¬ 
tricts. 

Factories could very well be established, on co-operative lines, far 
enough inland to be away from the influence of the sea air. It needs 
only a few farmers interested in the industry to band together and form 
a co-operative society to set a factory going. Once there is a factory 
in operation, farmers will go in for tobacco cultivation much* more 
largely than they do at present, as they will be assured of a ready market, 
for the leaf. Under these circumstances, it is gratifying to note, in the 
Vryheid Herald of a recent date, that the farmers of Vryheid district 
are awaking to the possibilities that lay before them in the direction of 
tobacco culture. A preliminary informal meeting was held towards 
the end of March to discuss the best means of establishing and organis¬ 
ing the tobacco industry in that district. 

Mr. Fergg, M.L.A,, who occupied the chair, first addressed the'** 
meeting. Such a factory as was proposed would undoubtedly he a very 
valuable asset not only to the district, but to the Colony in general, and 
its success, if conducted in a thoroughly practical manner—as it must 
be—was a certainty. All similar institutions, such as Van Erkom, 
Hartley & Co., etc., had originally started in a small way, and were at 
the present moment all well-to-do. The former, to his personal know¬ 
ledge, commenced business with a couple of rolls which he cut up him¬ 
self and hawked about; but by gradual degrees his business increased, 
until at the present moment he was worth at least £60,000, and owned 
one of the most flourishing businesses in the whole of South Africa. 

Continuing, the speaker said that Vryheid possessed as good ground 
for tobacco as any part of the Transvaal. The benefits derivable wojild 
be appreciated not only by the farming and commercial communities, 
but by the consumers in general, as a constant supply of the very finest 
tobacco obtainable would be assured. Piet Retief tobacco was con¬ 
sidered—and very righty so—the best tobacco in South Africa, and as 
Vryheid possesses exactly the same soil and facilities for growing, no 
further argument in its favour should be necessary. 

Mr. R. Levisohn next spoke. In the course of his remarks he aaid 
that his experience in tobacco growing had been considerable, and 
could positively state that there was no risk attached to it. AnoUidf 
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thing in its favour was the insignificant amount of capital required. He 
had gone carefully into statistics (as far as they were obtainable) with 
v regard to the local production, which for the last twelve months had been 
approximately 65,000 lbs., or otherwise an estimated annual turnover of 
‘ -£6,000. This was in tobacco alone. In addition, the consumption of 
snuff must be taken into consideration, representing a larger monetary 
value than many realised. This could be dealt with in conjunction 
with the tobacco; and the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes, which 
would undoubtedly represent an important item of revenue, could be 
included later on. 

The Chairman wished to impress upon the meeting that the factory 
must be in a position to cure tobacco according to the growth and 
•quality, and that the onus of choosing suitable leaf rested entirely with 
the factory. For that reason they must secure absolutely the very best 
quality obtainable and none other. And further, a thoroughly efficient 
man—glso the best obtainable—must be engaged to buy and" cure. As 
such efficiency can only be assured after years of practical experience 
and study, to know everything there is to be known in connection with 
this particular industry, the company must be prepared to pay a salary 
commensurate with such special knowledge. At present the farmers, 
after gathering the leaf, roll it up, and same in due time sweats and 
ultimately rots, which of necessity represents a dead loss somewhere. 

He ffirther said the whole movement must be co-operative, and the 
protection of the small man its chief study. And knowing the country 
as they all did, it would hardly be necessary for him to advise them to 
protect themselves to the extent of insuring their crops, which he under¬ 
stood it was possible to do. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings a committee was elected, 
consisting of Messrs. Cheere Emmett, M.L.A., P. 11. Fourie, and J. 
Babinowitz, with Mr. It. Levisohn as secretary, pro tem . 

If a society is formed on co-operative lines, there is every chance 
of success; and the concern will be a more profitable one to all the mem¬ 
bers than if a company or syndicate were formed in the ordinary way. 
Further and more representative meetings are to be held; and the course 
of this new venture will be followed with interest by tobacco-growers in 
•other parts of the Colony. 


An Italian horticultural journal has brought to the notice of the authorities at 
Kew a new fruit from Uruguay, identified as Pouteria suavis, It is about the size of 
an aprioot, but of the shape of an apple; it is yellow and scarlet when mature, and 
possesses a perfume so delicate that it is equalled in no other fruit. The seed is like 
a large hazel nut, but the edible fleshy part of the fruit is small; it has, however, an 
^extremely agreeable taste, and^possesses such a remarkable digestive property that 
when the aborigines have over indulged, they eat freely of this before lying down at 
night, and then they sleep like a child and wake up the next morning with a clear 
mead and a wonderful appetite* 
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• Mata! Agricultural Union. 


ANNUAL CONFLUENCE. 

The Annual Conference of the Natal Agricultural Union was held in the* 
Supper Hoom of the Town Hall, Pietermaritzburg, on' Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 10th and 11th of April. The Kev. Jas. Scott, President 
for the past year, presided. The following Associations were repre¬ 
sented by the delegates indicated:— 

Alexandra Agricultural Society: J. Kirkman, M.L.A., Hon. K. M. 
Archibald, M.L.A. 

Alfred County Farmers 1 Association: A. G. Prentice and C. A. 
Holwell. 

Acton Homes Farmers 1 Association: G. H. H. Coventry and J. W. 
Coventry. t 

Boston Farmers 1 Association: T. Thring. 

Bergville Farmers 1 Association: U. L. Coventry and J. G. Fannin. 
Camperdown Division Farmers 1 Association: .7. Moon and W. E. 
Allsopp. 

Donnybrook Fanners 1 Association: W. Hale Walton. 

Durban and Coast Agricultural Society: E. W. Evans and T. Bur- 
man. , A 

Dundee Agricultural Society: H. Wiltshire and W. Craig. 

Durban Poultry Club: W. E. Allsopp. 

(linginhlovu Farmers 1 Association: H. H. Thole. 

G our ton Fanners* Association: W. C. Stockil and M. Sandison. 
Ilightlats Farmers’ Club: L. II. Gray. 

lfattingh Spruit Fanners 1 Association : D. Tandy and T. B. Smith. 
Ixopo Agricultural Society: C. E. Hancock and J. Anderson. 

Ixopo Farmers* Association: A. Keith. 

Inanda Agricultural Society: T. Polkinghorne. 

Ingogo Farmers’ Association: A. Wood and E. W. Noyce. 

Klip Hiver Agricultural Society: J. T. Francis. 

I,ower Tugcla Farmers* Association: A. E. Foss and Col. Friend : 
Addison. . 

Little Tugela Farmers’ Association: F. I. de Waal and F. G. King. 
Lower Umzimkulu Farmers" Association: J.’ C. Aiken and C H 
Mitchell. * 

Mooi Hiver Farmers’ Association: B. Garland and H. Blake. 

MidJllovo Fanners’ Chib: J. Bailam and B. B. Evans. 

Malton Farmers’ Association: R. W. Cd«ins and C. L. Lund 
New Hanover Agricultural Society: E. Peckham and Re?. J. Scott. 
Newcastle Agricultural Society: F. A. R. Johnstone, and & 

W. Reynolds. 
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Noodsberg Road Agricultural Society: H. Baynes and J. H. Hollings,. 

jun. 

Nottingham Road Runners' Association: J. King and B..Crompton. 

Richmond Agricultural Society: J. Marwick. 

Royal Natal Agricultural Society: D. C. Dick and O. Hosking. 

Seven Oaks Farmers’ Association: J. van Rooyen. 

Slang River Farmers’ Association: G. Kolbe and J. Uys. 

Umvoti Agricultural Society: W. J. Newmarch and E. J. van Rooyen. 

Fmvoti Farmers 4 Association: P. R. Botha and W. J. Slatter. 

Upper Biggar&berg Farmers' Association: G. .Langley and W. L. 
Oldacre. 

Utrecht Farmers 4 Association: G. J. Shawe and D. Van der Spuy. 

Vrvheid Farmers 4 Association: T W. Dukes and E. Northern. 

Weene.ii Agricultural Society: R. 11. Ralfe and »J. li. Miller. 

Ward 1. Farmers 4 Association, Vryheid: A. von Levitzow and F. 
Kolbe. 

Zululund Agricultural Society: W. Saville. 

Executive, not as delegate: 'l 4 . G. Colenbrander. 

A motion in favour of the reading ol‘ the minutes of the last Annual 
Con lemur having been lost, the President delivered his address as 
follows:— 

’Gcnlicmou,—We have met once more to review the agricultural 
doings of tin* past year, and to consult in respect to the future; to give 
*one another advice, and it may be comfort in regard to past failures— 
such advice as may, 1 trust, turn past failures into future successes. The 
past year has not, on the whole, been a very bright one for the agricul¬ 
tural community in Natal: though I doubt if their position has been any 
worse, if so bad, as that, of our friends engaged in commerce. Generally, 
crops reaped m UHM> were poor, drought in the early part of the year be¬ 
ing the cause. The disturbed state of the country did not mend matters, 
many farmers having to leave their proper sphere and exchange, 1 am 
sorry to say, the plough for tile sword and Title. In our own sphere a 
threatened enemy has got fairly into our midst. East Coast Fever has 
now a very strong hold of our Colony. I may have something more to 
S'ay on this subject, but for the present will pass to more general matters. 

“For some time a cry has been rising, and is accentuated by the bad 
times we have been passing through, for a greater development of the 
agricultural resources of Natal. No thoughtful man can do otherwise 
than realise the heed for agricultural advance in the Colony. From the 
nature of the country that advance must be slow, and if attempts be 
made to hurry it overmuch nothing but failure can result. A great 
deal of rubbish has of late filled our newspapers in regard to closer settle¬ 
ment. One writer who pises as an authority; in a recent article says: 

‘We are told by every authority that our climate is one of the finest in 
the world, our soil of the mosUfeTtile and .responsive to be found any¬ 
where, our rainfall adequate to all demands, our crude labour supply 
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• ready to hand, our market at our doors, and yet we do not stir, we remain 
inert. Moreover, we find some miserable tradueers who deny the above 
conditions.’ Well, at the risk of being called a ‘miserable traducer/ I, 

: for one, most emphatically deny, and I feel sure that I will be supported 
by the majority of those who have any knowledge of the subject, that ‘our 
soil' is ‘of the most fertile.’ In place of,its being of the most fertile, I 
‘doubt whether 10 per cent, of Natal soil will, without a liberal treat¬ 
ment with manure, produce crops to pay for the labour expended upon it 
Even in this season above an average I can take the 4 writer to land which 
was well manured and well cultivated where the crop is not worth reap¬ 
ing. Our climate is a very pleasant one, but how about our farmers 
whose crops have been totally destroyed by hailstorms ? Is our rainfall 
adequate to all demands? Probably it is at times more than adequate, 
when, as has happened on several occasions within the last ihree months, 
four or five inches of rain falls in a few hours, and acres of soil, with the 

• crops standing on them, aVe carried completely away, and fences, which 
were supposed to be well above high-water mark, are found far away from 
their original position, a tangled mass of wire, standards, and straining 
jpoles. But is it adequate when we have months and months without a 
shower, as we had no further back than 1906, and in many other recent 
years? In such seasons seed time passes, the ground is too hard for any 
plough to touch it, while herds of cattle, reduced to skeletons, wander 
about over sunburnt pastures, seeking food which is not to be found. 
‘Crude labour supply ready to hand/ Is there a farmer in Natal who can 

- depend on labour when he requires it, except those who have large tracts * 
of land on which natives reside, and give labour for rent ; or those who, 
.as most of our progressive farmers do, employ imported labour from 
India? Why is this, if we have a supply of crude labour? ‘Our market 
:at our doors/ Where is this market, when, with the hope of having a 
few muids of mealies to spare, some of us will be asked to take steps to 
secure a market in London, which is scarcely at our door. How many 

• other drawbacks has the farmer to contend against, many of which are 

unknown in other lands? Within the memory of some of ns, how often 
have the cattle of Natal been swept off by lungsickness, foot and mouth 
disease, redwater, rinderpest, besides the annual losses by gallsickness, 
.anthrax, etc., to say nothing of EaBt Coast Fever, which is now doing its 
deadly work? How often does horsesickness sweep over the country? 
How often has drought destroyed promising crops,, and how often have 
..locusts left bare fields where flourishing crops were growing? k The writer 
I have referred to waxes indignant that men of experience, with 
■ character, energy, and intelligence, are being-driven out of the Colony 
through the doings of the Land Board. Now, does it not seem rather 
•contradictory that the man who has enjoyed ^11 the wonderful advantages 
described by this writer, and having energy, etc., etc., yet is obliged to 
leave the Colony unless he is taken by the hand and nursed on public* 
.funds? * * 
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“I believe thi6 country may in time carry a much larger white- 
population than at present, but this can only come about by degrees.. 
To-day, to become a successful farmer in Natal, a man must either have- 
a very considerable capital, as well as some experience of how to use it,. 
or else he must be willing to fight the battle which the earlier settlers 
fought, to live, it may be, for years on what he can produce out of the * 
soil, to work hard, and deny himself not only comforts, but even things 
considered necessities. Then in time he may work himself into an in¬ 
dependent position. To-day there seems a desire to begin without capital,, 
and yet to enjoy all the comforts and conveniences which others have 
acquired through years of hard toil. We find men who ought to know 
better urging the Government to give not only the land, hut to support 
from public funds those who have no experience of farming, and who' 
have been more or less failures in other lines of life. It may he perhaps 
necessary where large irrigation works are required, as at Winterton, for 
the Government to find the necessary capital. I very much doubt if the 
settlers there will be able to pay the very heavy rents required to meet 
the interest on the outlay. In time they may he able to do so, bnt it 
will only be by hard and steady labour. 

“At our last general annual meeting it was resolved io hold a special 
meeting at an early date, to consider several resolutions relating to native 
affairs. The executive fixed this meeting for May 18th. When that 
day drew near the circumstances of the Colony were such that it would 
have been injudicious to hold a meeting, and probably, had a meeting' 
been called, a quorum would not have been obtainable. As soon as cir— 
cmnstances permitted, a meeting was convened, and fairly well attended. - 
One of the principal motions left over by the annual meeting for the 
special meeting to consider was that which asked the Government to- 
appoint a commission to inquire into native affairs. When the Union 
.assembled, on 10th October, a Commission had already been nominated. 
With such a Commission about to sit, it was not considered advisable to* 
debate native matters very fully. A considerable amount of discussion 
took place on the personnel of the Commission, and a resolution was 
passed asking that the number of members be increased, and a list of 
names of those considered suitable by the Union for snch addition was 
submitted. The reply will come before you, the result being that the- 
Commission remains as originally gazetted. As this Commission has 
not yet reported to the Governor, it would be out of place in me to say 
anything of its work. I believe the report is expected in June. 

“Let us now take a cursory glance at a few, of our leading produc¬ 
tions, 

CATTLE. 

t “Putting on one side East Coast Fever, cattle have thriven fairly 
well during the past season. As usual there has been a considerable 
, percentage of loss caused by the*ordinary diseases known as gall, bush- 
sickness, etc. The winter of 1906 was severe, and cattle generally were 
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'in low condition, but owing to the mild spring, so far as I am aware, 
there were not many heavy losses. Owing to the depreciation in cattle, 
from the inflated prices during war times, the profit and loss account of 
most herds of cattle show something on the wrong side of the ledger. 
This is not to be wondered at when we remember that the ox, which five 
years, ago would have fetched £27, will scarcely bring £9 tp-day. 

DAIRY FARMING. 

“Amy traveller on the N.G.B. can see for himself that this is be¬ 
coming an important industry in Natal. At present two (NePs Rust and 
Mooi River) dairies seem to manage the major part of the work. There 
is, I understand, some talk of one or more new ones being started. 
Whether there is sufficient work for more 1 cannot say, but I very much 
doubt their being required at present. 

“The introduction of cream separators has undoubtedly been of 
great advantage to Natal, and I trust that with the use of them the re¬ 
proach of Natal rancids has gone never to return. A great deal has 
yet to be done before we have a really good Natal milk cow. Good 
milkers are to he found in most breeds, but I do not know of any one 
breed that can be said to be the breed for Natal. Every breed has some 
fault or* defect. The Friesland or Holstein gives quantity, but very 
poor quality, of milk. The Channel Island may be said to be the perfect 
milk cow, giving both quantity and quality; but my experience is that 
the pure-bred animal is rather delicate, certainly it must have better 
treatment than a wet kraal to sleep in, and dry, harsh food to eat. My 
opinion is that we might have established an ideal milk cow for many 
parts of Natal, by a judicious crossing of the Channel Island and native 
cow. I would recommend a cross of Channel Island in all dairy herds, 
especially where butter-making is an object. 

'Trrom the public Press I see that under the pressure of retrench¬ 
ment it has been thought necessary to do without our Dairy Expert*. * 
Whatever views we hold on retrenchment, I think that there will be but 
one feeling, and that one of regret that it should be necessary to do 
away with this department, which has done a great deal of good work 
during the term of its existence, and I am sure that all will sympathise 
very sincerely with the courteous and efficient officer who suffers under 
the scheme. (Applause.) 

HORSES. 

“Horses have commanded a fair price during the last year: their 
value was enhanced by the military requirements, During the last few 
years, probably owing t<* dry weather, horsesickness has not been very 
virulent; This, year, I am sorry to say that it has been the cause of 
heavy losses to some of us; many valuable animals have been carried off 
by it. Inoculation of mules against horsesickness commenced in the 
Transvaal, and is now carried on by our own Veterinary Department* 

• to be a success; j per cfent is all that have been ;lost 
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from horsesickness amongst those treated. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that this inoculation will soon be extended to horses, and that our losses 
from this scourge will be greatly reduced. I think an impetus might be 
.given to horse-breeding in Natal were our Agricultural Department to 
import a number of suitable entires; and either sell them by auction or 
arrange for them standing at convenient centres. The animals I would 
recommend are thoroughbreds of large girth, good # bone, and not over 
fifteen hands. I understand such animals are to be had at a moderate 
figure. The importation of such animals might, 1 think, lie done at 
little or no loss to the importers. In most parts of Natal the time has 
gone for large troops of horses: but if small farmers each kept one or 
two mares, which might be used for light work, our supply of horses 
might be increased with advantage to the farmers. One difficulty is the 
'd* suitable entires, which might be obviated as I have suggested. 

SHEEP. 


“Sheep have thriven during the last year, though some farmers 
suffered through want of grass in the early spring; others complain of 
the appearance of jackals, which do great damage amongst the lambs. 
Cape Colony fanners have suffered very severely from the ravages of 
these pests. J trust some means of keeping them out of Natal may he 
found. Wool has maintained a high price, and is still in good demand. 
The value of wool exported from Durban in 1904 was over £289,000, in 
1905 £408,000, in 1900 £530,000. This is a satisfactory increase, but 
unfortunately there is no means of determining how much was produced 
in Natal, and how much was merely passed through. An attempt is 
being made, assisted by the Agricultural Department, to introduce 
Persian sheep for slaughter purposes. I hope it may be successful for 
the districts where Merino sheep will not thrive. It seems impossible 
to get the Persian woolled sheep. If such could be obtained, and would 
thrive in the warmer regions of this country, they would be a boon to 
Natal. 


MEALIES. 


“The crop of 1905-1906 of this grain was generally poor; in some 
■districts very little was reaped owing to droughts during January and 
February, The thorn and semi-thorn country suffered severely; per¬ 
haps a three-quarter crop was reaped by Europeans and a quarter by 
natives. Prices have been fair, the deficiency being supplied by stocks 
remaining over from the preceding year.. The mealie crop in Natal is 
always an uncertain quantity, some years a considerable overplus, others 
merely enough for our own wants, and sometimes not even that. The 
present crop promises to be a heavy one; I trust a record one. Already 
there has been a good deal of damage done by hailstorms and locusts; but 
I hope these losses will not seriously affect the year’s crop. It is hoped 
a- market will be found in London for the surplus crop, and arrange¬ 
ments have, I believe,, been made for cheap railway and ocean carriage. 
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The expected surplus has been estimated* at nearly 1,000,000 muids. I 
hope that estimate may be exceeded. 

SUGAR. • 

“The sugar crop suffered in the same way as the mealie crop from 
drought in the beginning of the year. Growers complain of very poor 
prices owing to the gnormous crop of cane sugar in Mauritius, and the* 
same of beet in Europe. The crop this season promises well, and should 
no untoward event happen a large crop may be expected. 

WATTLE BARK. 

‘Tor some years there had been a steady increase in the output of 
this commodity. In 1906 the dry weather hindered the stripping of the 
trees, and the export fell from £112,666, in 1905, to £89,056 in 1906. 
In the near future there should be a very considerable increase. The 
price for 1907 is about £1 per ton higher than in 1906, and the season,, 
so far, is very favourable, so growers are contented and cheerful, or at 
any rate ought to be so. The extent of land thoroughly suitable for the 
growth of the wattle is, so far.as I can learn, somewhat limited. On 
that, account it has rapidly risen in valne, some having changed hands 
at prices varying from £5 to even £10 per acre. The wattle grows very 
freely, and generally gets very little care, bnt I believe few trees or 
. plants respond more quickly to carefnl cultivation. The growth of the 
wattle is now a well established industry, and in many cases a profitable 
one. The great drawback is the long time cf waiting for returns. The 
grower must be prepared to wait at least six years. A considerable 
amount of silver, or blue wattle, bark has been put on the market this 
season, and has found purchasers at some £2 per ton below the molissima. 
What use it is put to I do not know, but trust it is sold Under its own 
name and not as molissima. 

COTTON. 

“Many attempts have been made in the past to grow cotton in- 
Natal. ■ These have failed, and the following amongst other reasons mar 
be given to account for that failure. Want of suitable and reliable- 
labour. Ignorance in those^who made the attempt, of the insect pests 
which attack the cotton, and the proper methods of treating these pests* 
Some of the difficulties have been dealt with, and another attempt to 
make cotton an export is being made by Mr. John Klrlanan, M.L.A., near 
TJmzinto. Last year Mr. Kirkman reaped at the rate of 6Gf01hs. of 
ginned cotton to the acre (4001bs, is considered a good crop in America), 
which realised over 6d. per lb. in the English market. This year he an k 
his neighbour have planted some one hundred and fifty acres, Vbictt 
last month appeared most promising. I lay on the table a sample of ; 
this year's growth talcen from the gin by myself, bn Mr. Kirkman’s ^lieef 
last month. The climate of Natal is peculiarly suited to the growth bfc 
cotton, April and May, the two months when cotton linens, usually bb^ l 
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ing a dry time. There seems no reason why cotton might not be grown 
in the midlands, and perhaps even the uplands of Natal. The soil 
required is generally speaking similar to that required for mealies. Mr. 
Kirkman estimates the cultivation of a cotton crop as costing 25s. per 
acre more than that of mealies. I do not advise any one to try cotton 
without studying the subject thoroughly, and giving the crop their con¬ 
stant and careful attention; in fact, I think all careless or slovenly 
farmers will do well to leave it severely alone. 

FIBRE INDUSTRY. 

“A commencement with this industry has been made near Port 
Shepstone, and those connected with it are sanguine that it will prove 
a remunerative undertaking. The most promising plant seems to be 
the Fourcroya . This plant is cut down every eight months, giving a crop 
from 1 to 2£ tons per acre, which produces some 3 to 6 per cent, of fibre, 
worth from £38 to £40 per ton. Upon the cost of preparation depends 
the question of whether it will pay or not. 

FRUIT INDUSTRY. 

“The season generally has been favourable to this industry. In 
some parts of the Colony peaches were a failure, and the mango crop was 
small. Other varieties of fruit have been fair in quantity and quality. 
For first quality fruit there is generally a fair demand. I trust the 
South African Exhibition will be a good advertisement, and that a mar¬ 
ket may be found in Britain for some of our fruits. 

LUCERNE. 

“The growth of lucerne is increasing throughout the Colony, and I 
hear of wonderful crops being reaped on suitable ground. From ex¬ 
periments I have seen 1 am inclined to think that it may be grown on 
ground which has not hitherto been considered suitable. In a book on 
its growth the astounding statement is made that the roots have been 
traced down to a depth of 189 feet. Its great value as a food for most 
kinds of stock is well known. 

PASPALUM. 

“This grass seems to be making headway; large areas are being 
planted. Should it fulfil the expectations of some, it will revolutionise 
Natal farming. So far as my observation goes, I have great hope that 
it will be of great value to cattle owners in the districts where it grows 
well. It seems as if it would be suitable for making ensilage as well as 
hay and general pasture. 

ENSILAGE. 

“This valuable product is not used in Natal so much as it ought 
to be; our climate suits both its production and use. Heavy crops suit¬ 
able for ensilage can generally be grown in the autumn, and we all know 
how necessary it is to have a succulent food for stock of all kinds in the 
dry months, from July to October. Many make-shift methods of mak- 
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ing ensilage have been tried, but so far as I have seen the only satis¬ 
factory plan of preparing it is to have a properly constructed silo built 
of concrete, or some such material. To save labour in getting it out, 
it is well to build this on the side of a hill, where, with the use of mov¬ 
able doors, it (-an be readily dropped into feeding troughs with the 
smallest expenditure of labour. 

CHICORY. 

“Amongst the minor industries which might be worth more atten¬ 
tion Ilian it. has yet received is chicory. A Durban gentleman told me 
last week that he was ready to deal with one hundred tons years at about 
£17 per ton. Chicory requires light rich soil; the cultivation is some¬ 
what similar to that of the turnip. Besides the marketable crop, there 
is a laTge quantity of green fodder which would be suitable for ensilage. 
The import into South Africa is of the yearly vahie of £13,000. To 
anyone seeking further information on this subject, I would refer them 
to the April number of the Transvaal Agricultural Journal. I lay on 
the table a few notes (n the subject by the Durban gentleman already 
referred to. 

EAST COAST FEVER. 

“Since our last annual meeting this dreaded scourge has entered 
Natal (proper). Whether the late disturbances are wholly to blame or 
not I cannot say; but of this there can be no doubt, that the movement 
of cattle during the disturbances caused its rapid spread over a con¬ 
siderable portion of the Colony. The ignorance and incredulity of some 
people, who would not believe that it was anything but ordinary red- 
water or bushsickness, helped to spread the disease. The loss of whole 
herds of climatised Coast cattle was necessary to convince some that 
East Coast Fever was really in the Colony. From the notices on our 
agenda paper, a considerable portion of our time will probably be taken 
up in discussing what steps are necessary to hinder the spread of this 
disease. It may not, therefore, be out of place for me to make a few 
remarks on it. What I say is founded chiefly on material obtained from 
an address given by that able scientist Colonel Bruce, who has done so 
much in the way of investigating South African stock diseases. (Report 
of British Association, 1905, page 533.) Let us note some of the 
similarities and differences between East Coast Fever and Texan Fever 
or Redwater. These diseases are both caused by parasites, which enter 
the system of the animal attacked, multiply very rapidly, and destroy 
their victim. In East Coast Fever the parasite is called Piroplasma 
Parnum , in Texan Fever or Redwater Piroplasma Bigeminum . These 
parasites are both carried by the tick, East Coast Fever principally by 
the brown or tailed tick, Rhipicephalus appendiculatus. Redwater or 
Texan Fever by the common blue tick. One striking difference is that 
the Hast Coast Fever can only he carried by the very tick which Mas 
bitten a diseased animal, while Redwater is carried not by the ticlc 
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itself, but by the young or larvae of the tick which had adhered to an 
animal suffering from the disease. .Another striking difference is that 
an animal which has recovered from liedwater has in its body the Jatent 
forms of the disease, and is thus able to perpetuate and disseminate the 
disease; while an animal which has recovered from Mast Coast Mover, 
though irmnuned, does not carry any germs, and is harmless in the way 
of spreading or continuing the disease. The knowledge of the fact that 
the very tick which bites the diseased animal is the only known method 
of propagating East Coast Fever is of the greatest importance in dealing 
with the disease. For when once the cattle suffering from the disease 
die out or arc killed, there remains nothing more to he done than to de¬ 
stroy the infected ticks, and then we are clear of the disease. This, 
unfortunately, is not always easily done, as the tick can live for many 
months in the grass, It is now generally agreed that grass must he burnt 
twice before it is safe to turn ('.attic into what was infected veld. Thus, 
supposing the East Coast Fever be now undr control, we must expert 
that eighteen months or thereabout must elapse before it will he safe 
to take off restrictions in regard to the moving of cattle in Natal. 

4 T have just come from the district where East Coast Fever is rife, 
and what I have seen there makes me hope that we. will give the matter 
most serious consideration before we recommend any relaxation of re¬ 
strictions, however irksome these may he. (Applause.) 

EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

“Since our last meeting Mr. Pearson has retired from his position 
as Director of Experimental Stations. Mr. Pearson was* I believe, a 
very hard working enthusiast ; whether Ji is style of working was not be¬ 
yond our requirements or means is an open question. I trust his work 
W'ill not be all lost to the Colony, and that we may yet reap some returns 
from his labour. Mr. Pearson has been succeeded by Mr. Sawer, who 
comes with, very good credentials from Rhodesia. Mr. Sawer has 
favoured me with the following digest, which I trust will he of interest: 
‘The Agricultural College is regarded as the hub of our system and or¬ 
ganisation directed to furthering the work of instruction. Numbers 
"have doubled since November last, and we have now readied the present 
limit of our accommodation with 28 students in residence. Arrange¬ 
ments are being made for the reception of additional numbers. Lec¬ 
tures are given during two days in the week, and practical instruction 
on the remaining four days by the Farm Manager, Dairy Expert. Car¬ 
penter, Engineer, Farrier, Orchardist, and Forester. After an eighteen 
months’ course in general agriculture, students may proceed for six 
months to either our Coast station or to the irrigation block afWeenen, 
•choice being determined by the probable character of their future work. 
At Cedara an additional area of 280 acres is being brought under cultiva¬ 
tion in the vleis by means of subsoil drains, part of which will be placed 
, under irrigation for rice and winter cereals. Data will be secured as 
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to the costs and relative merits of different methods, of drainings 
Butchers’ steers, sheep, pigs, and poultry are being introduced with at 
view to giving students instruction in the feeding and management 
ol' all classes of stock, and as the basis of a series of winter feeding 
experiments. 

“ ‘Improvement of native veld and re-grassing with imported species* 
is receiving attention. Plots have been extended to the scale of field' 
crops for the purpose of checking earlier results and securing ample- 
material for the selection, testing, and distribution of farm seeds. At¬ 
tention is being given to the cost of raising forage and feeding crops,, 
and their value in terms of meat, milk, and wool. 

“‘At Weenen a fire-curing tobacco barn has been erected, and an 
experimental crop of cigar, cigarette, and pipe-leaf is now being cured- 
This building will now be available for the treatment of tobacco grown- 
by the settlers. 

“ ‘A small factory is being organised in the same connection. This 
station will be conducted as a model irrigation farm, in the hope of 
raising the general standard of cultivation in the district. At Winkel 
Spruit further land has been cleared'to allow of the organisation of tea, 
coffee, cotton, and fibre plantations, all of which crops are now repre¬ 
sented. A study of the deterioration of tea-lands and coffee disease is 
in hand, and 35 types of cotton have been placed in Liverpool for com¬ 
mercial valuation. New varieties of sugar-cane promise satisfactory re¬ 
sults, and will before long be available for distribution. * Ramie, ’sisal, 
and Mauritius hemp should yield valuable data in the future. Though 
many of the above-mentioned undertakings have yet to reach comple¬ 
tion, we should welcome members of the Natal'Agricultural Union at: 
any or all of our stations/ 


BACTERIOLOGIST’S STATEMENT. 

i * A w ^ ia t h* 8 been supplied me by our able Bacterio¬ 

logist, Dr. Watkins-Pitchford:— 

* ± 1 -^ ar I , am not in a P osltion +° ™ake any very startling announce¬ 

ment with reference to my work in disease research. Such matters- 

fcThP w "T U f er the favourabIe conditions for progress, and 
Z such optimum conditions have not existed except to a very 

? 18 + hardly m ° re than a ? ear ag0 that I was successful: 
m gettmg a single veterinary to help me in a field of unlimited extent 

and as you know one more than ‘white to the harvest/ The work of the' 
!l year > 5° WeVC ‘^ h8S shown more stance in research work than ever 

5 -be¬ 
have at last fallen on good soil Tn ^ , \t ? T . tbe saiue seems to* 

1 am getting a full measure of helptnd^TOn^rfr?^ ° f A , gricultu f e ' 
be, I am sure, a justification of the L« an< * the outcome wilt 

^ * I have told Govern", 
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any opportunities in the year 1907. The work of calf disease is, I think, 
'very hopeful, and I hope to be able to publish very shortly a report on 
this disease. I hope to do this within the next two or three months, but 
•do not like to be too sanguine, as disappointments‘in such work are 
numerous. Horsesickness is also doing well, and definite progress has 
been made towards the production of a vaccine, but here again 1 look 
to the next year’s work with its reasonable facilities as giving promise 
of a definite issue. The inquiry into blue-tongue in sheep is in much 
•the same condition, so you see 1 am taking a much more hopeful view 
of the work of disease inquiry than 1 have ever felt justified in indulg¬ 
ing in before. I feel that the consistent support and countenance given 
to the work by the Agricultural Union h^s been to a very great extent 
the factor which has caused a serious view to be taken of the importance 
of the work. The outlook is distinctly hopeful, and I think one would 
he justified in referring to it as such, and in advocating a continuance of 
the policy of encouragement which I fully believe the future will justify.’ 

STUD BOOK. 

“Owing to the condition of the Treasury, it has been considered 
useless to make any attempt to get the necessary funds to enable Natal 
stock to be included in the South African Stud Book. 1 hope when 
better times return'to the Colony that this will be seen to, and that Natal 
will unite with the other Colonies, and that there will be one Stud Book 
for South Africa. 

IN TEE-COLON 1AL AGRICULTURAL UNION. 

“The second annual Congress of this Union was held in Capetown 
ot{ the 30th and 31st May last. Natal was represented by Messrs. Alex¬ 
ander, Hancock, Craig, Holley, Moon, and Scott; other delegates were 
prevented from attending by the unsettled state of the Colony. His 
Excellency the Governor, Sir Walter Hely-Hutohinson, and the Mayor 
of Capetown, welcomed the delegates, and addressed the Union. The 
delegates were most hospitably entertained. The Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture and others organised several most enjoyable outings by rail, motor 
•cars, and trams. On day was spent in visiting Darling where we saw 
& wheat producing country, the whole appearance of the soil being very 
•different from anything to be seen in Natal. The n.ext day we were 
taken to see the wine districts around Constantia. A copy of the pro¬ 
ceedings lies l^pon the table. It will fall to you to elect delegates, and 
also to forward subjects to the next meeting, which is appointed to bo 
held in Pretoria in August, 1907. 

“I think we are all aware that this Agricultural Union 4ias of late 
•been the subject of a considerable amount of criticism* We have been 
-accused of leaving our own field, and of having become too much a poli¬ 
tical organisation. Some maintain that the work we do is not to the 
^advantage of the Colony, but merely for the aggrandisement of the farm¬ 
ing community at the expense of the Colony. There may be some truth 
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in these things: for it is difficult sometimes to say where our legitimate 
sphere comes to an end, and perhaps occasionally members have gone- 
dangerously near the border line. That the Union, as a Union, has 
erred seriously in this matter T am not prepared to admit. It is, how¬ 
ever, wise for us to learn from our critics, and we should always remem¬ 
ber that here we belong to no political party, that we are neither Liberals 
nor Conservatives, that we are neither Imperialists nor Little England¬ 
ers; in fact, we know no party. We meet here to further the interests 
of agriculture, and in so doing we are striving to make this land in which 
we dwell a more comfortable and happy home for civilised man. The 
man whom we delight to honour is the man who con show us how to 
make two blades of grass grow where one grew before. The man we- 
welcome here is the inau who can teach us how to grow an extra muid 
of mealies or potatoes from an acre, without greatly increasing the ex¬ 
penditure on that acre. The man we want to see amongst us is the man 
who can teach us how to grow our own wheat at a price to compete 
against the world. The man we want, to see here is the man who can 
show us what breed of cattle, and by wliat feeding, we can produce the 
best milk cow or slaughter ox. The man we want amongst us is the 
man who can teach us what breed of sheep will thrive best, and produce 
the most and the best wool and mutton. The man we want here is the 
man who can teach us how best to cultivate the sugar cane or the black 
wattle, that they will give the best results for the labour bestowed upon 
them. The man we want is. the man who will either bring us from over 
the ocean, or produce by his study and labour, the tree that will bear the 
best and most fruit. The man we want among tis is the man who tells 
us what breed of fowls and what treatment of these fowls will give fhe 
best supplv of eggs and, the best table fowl. The man we' want here is 
the man who will teach us how to dip or spray our cattle so that we may 
get rid of the tick at the least expense, and in the most humane manner; 
humane to the cattle, not to the tick. I might go on for a long time 
with a description of the men we want. I would repeat again that as 
an Agricultural Union we care not what party a man belongs to in 
politics; what we do want is that he seeks the advance of agriculture, 
and is willing to throw r his quota into the common stock of knowledge 
which will lead on to development for the common good. * 

“in conclusion, I desire to give my best thanks to the members of 
the Executive for attendance at meetings of committee and general in¬ 
terest. in the work of the Union. It is almost superfluous to say a word 
in regard 4o our secretary, Mr. Eadie, His devotion to the Union and: 
the amount of work he does for it is far beyond any praise I can give. 

1 trust he will long continue his valuable services, and give the same 
assistance to my successors that he has given to me ” (Applause.) 

Mr. King seconded the adoption of the report, which he said had 
been listened to with great interest. 

Colonel Friend Addison, while generally approving of the Presidents ■ 
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address, objected to the pessimistic note it contained. He objected in par¬ 
ticular to that portion of the report which declared that Natal had all the 
stock diseases of the world, and that all but a small percentage of the 
land was bad. it was true they had rinderpest, lungsickness, redwater 
und gallsickness, but they knew how to treat these disease. East Coast 
Fever they had not yet overcome. They had cried “stinking fish” long 
enough. (“Hear, hear.”) 

Mr. John Kirkman, the Hon. K. M. Archibald, and others also spoke, 
echoing Colonel Addison's sentiments regarding the pessimistic tone of 
the address. Some discussion then took place as to whether the re¬ 
port should be ‘‘adopted” or “accepted”; and it wes finally moved and 
agreed to that the meeting pass to the next business on the agenda 
paper. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE'S BEPOBT. 

The Executive Committee's report for the year ending 3}st Decem¬ 
ber, 1906, as follows, was then adopted:— 

“Strict economy has been necessary during the past year on account 
of the heavy drain on the funds during recent years. The Executive 
has not seen its way lo recommend an increased subscription, and the 
only method of keeping within our means is to cut down expenditure. 
With this end in view the Committee recommend the annulment of the 
resolution requiring copies of the proceedings to be distributed to ail 
members of Associations. It is considered sufficient that four copies 
should be sent to each Association. 

“Three new Societies have applied for affiliation, which has been 
granted, viz.:—Charlestown Farmers’ Association, Umvoti Farmers' As¬ 
sociation, and Acton Homes Farmers’ Association. Certain Societies, 
however, have not paid subscriptions for several years, and the Execu¬ 
tive recommend that these Associations be notified of their arrears and 
be requested to inform the Secretary whether they desire to be continued 
on the roll of the Union. The Committee is aware that the times are 
not; favourable for calling up arrears, but, on the other hand, the Union 
must have a sound financial position, and this is only attainable by eras¬ 
ing from the roll all Associations who are not likely to meet the charges 
against them. 

“'Financial.—The balance sheet shows a balance of £7 18s. 2d car¬ 
ried forward* to 1907, but this was only possible by allowing certain 
charges to remain unpaid. These have now been met, and as will be 
seen from statement (B) Appendix III., after paying all charges and tak¬ 
ing into account the subscriptions that had come in up till February 
28th, the date to which the statement was made up, there was a surplus 
of £63 9s. 2d. to carry on the work of the year. Statement (C) is an 
estimate of income and expenditure for remainder of the year. This 
shows a credit balance of £11 8s. 2d. Of course it is assured that all 
Societies will pay their subscriptions, and it is anticipated that £10 10s. 
of arrears will be collected. 
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“Forestry.—The prizes offered by Mr. Maurice Evans, M.L.A., for 
forestry have only brought out one competitor. It now lies with the 
Union to place the results before Mr. Evans and obtain his views on the 
subject. 

“Government Schemes.—The Minister of Railways and Harbours 
(Hon. C. Hitchins), and the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. W. A. Deane), 
wish the Union to appoint a time for hearing statements upon the ex¬ 
port of mealies and the utilisation of the Government Cold Storage 
Works. If it is the pleasure of the Union the evening sitting of the 
first day of the Conference might be set apart for this purpose. 

“The Committee have to thank the Mayor and Corporation of 
Maritzburg for their kindness in giving the use of the Supper Room of 
the Town Hall, free of charge, to the Union for its meetings. In con¬ 
nection with last meeting of the Union also the charge was remitted. 
This action on the part of the Corporation, combined with the sym¬ 
pathetic interest taken in the meetings of the Union by the Mayor and 
Councillors, will gain the hearty approval of the Union as a whole.” 

BURR. WEED. 

Mr. Mitchell, who formed one of a deputation which waited on the 
Minister on the subject, stated that the Minister had promised that no 
prosecutions would be instituted in connection with the Burr Weed Act 
until he had had an opportunity of introducing fresh legislation. Mr. 
Mitchell referred not to thistle but to the ordinary burr weed. 

NORTHERN DISTRICTS SECESSION. 

Mr. Van der Spuy (Utrecht Association) asked for leave to make 
an explanation of a personal nature. He made reference to a telegram 
which had been sent by the Utrecht and Dundee Associations to the 
Prime Minister of the Transvaal, expressing the desire of the people 
of Utrecht to come under the Transvaal Government. He said that the 
Association in question had no authority for the statement made regard¬ 
ing the feelings of the Utrecht people. It placed the Vryheid and 
Utrecht delegates in a false position. They wished to be distinctly 
understood that they were in no way responsible for the action of the 
secretaries of the Associations referred to. 

LAND TAX. * 

It was moved that the following resolution should be once more 
placed before the Government:—“That, in the opinion of this Union, 
the time has arrived when a substantial tax should be imposed on all 
lands in thq Colony not beneficially occupied,” 

CALF DISEASES. 

Mr. Alexander (Richmond Road Association) spoke very strongly on 
the subject, and urged that the necessity for moving in the matter of 
investigation be impressed upon the members of the Legislative As- 
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sembly. He read the following letter which he had received from the 
Government Bacteriologist:— 

“In reply to your letter of the 5 th inst. concerning the resolution 
passed at the last meeting relative to facilities for research into stock 
disease: 4 

“I have pleasure in stating that the Minister of my Department has 
recently made arrangements for the addition to my staff of another 
veterinary assistant, and has further sanctioned the provisional addition 
to the Estimates of a more adequate sum than has been available in past 
years for the carrying on of this important work. He has also expressed 
his intention of still further extending facilities as such need becomes 
obvious. 

“As you are aware, we have been much behind other countries in 
the past in the provision we have made for carrying on the work of 
research. 

“It must necessarily take some time before any increase of facility 
bears practical result, inasmuch as the work of investigation into 
disease-conditions is generally laborious and .lengthy. 

“I feel confident, however, that the near future will show the wis¬ 
dom and advantage of the extended facilities which the Government is 
granting to promote so important a work. 

“in regard to your query concerning the progress of the enquiry 
into Calf Disease and Morsesickness, I am able to inform you, as re¬ 
gards the former, considerable progress has been made, and that I hope 
to be in a position shortly to issue a report of the work undertaken in 
this direction, which 1 trust will prove of use in controlling this de¬ 
structive disease. 

“As regards Horsesickness—though not able to make an immediate 
pronouncement—I am sanguine that I shall very shortly be able to issue 
a report on the progress of this enquiry, and, I trust in this direction 
also, to make suggestions regarding the more efficient prevention of the 
♦disease. 

“With regard to Blue-tongue in sheep, 1 hope to be able to issue a 
’vaccine for its prevention in time for next season. 

“All the above enquiries are of a hopeful nature, and I trust that, 
with my increased facilities, I may be able to push one or more branches 
of this work#to a successful issue before another annual meeting of the 
Union, to which body I have reason to be grateful for past encourage¬ 
ment and support in the pursuit of enquiries often tedious and 
‘difficult.” 

Mr. Alexander moved:—“That this Agricultural Union begs to urge 
on the Government the desirability of continuing to give the Bacterio¬ 
logist the fullest facilities to carry out investigation in the cause and 
cure of stock diseases and fowl-sickness; and that every encouragement 
should be given him to try to discover a means of prevention, ameliora¬ 
tion, or eradication of these diseases, and that it be an instruction to the 
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Executive Committee of this Union to continue to press the matter not 
only on the Government, but on the Legislative body of this Colony.” 

Mr. Deane (who, with various officers of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, was present), said that Mr. Pitchford had received the assistance- 
lie had spoken of, andrthat he was also going to receive the monetary 
assistance he asked. He added that the veterinary surgeons would in 
future be engaged in investigational work more, and not so much in 
doing ordinary stock inspectors' work. 

Mr. Alexander’s motion was put and carried. 

MANGE IN HOUSES. 

A short discussion here took place on a question raised by Mr. 
Woods as to whether the replies furnished by Government to the resolu¬ 
tions of the last Conference were sent by the present or by the late 
Ministry, and whether, in the latter ease, the present Government would 
adhere to any assurances given or statements made by their predecessors. 

Mr. Deane reminded the meeting that the present Government 
lad only been in office a short time, and could not be expected to endorse 
everything that had been said by tire late Government. 

The following resolution, relating to mange in horses, which had 
already been sent to the Government, then came before the meeting:— 
"‘That, in the opinion of this Union, the laws relating to Mange in 
Horses is quite inadequate to cope with the evil, therefore the Govern¬ 
ment be urged to bring ip legislation with a view to having Mange in 
Horses brought under an Act, the same or as near as possible to the 
Scab Act." The reply of Government to this, in 1905,.had been that a 
Bill on the subject had passed the Legislative Assembly, but had been 
thrown out by the Upper House. 

Mr. Hancock moved that the words “the same or as near as possible 
to the Scab Act" be deleted and the following substituted: “to deal 
effectually with the disease.” 

During the course of the discussion which followed, it was stated 
by one speaker that the. Police in his district had told him that they 
had no right to interfere with mangey horses on the road. Natives 
in the locations did not trouble to report mangey horses. 

Mr. King was of opinion that the present Contagious Diseases Act 
was quite sufficient to meet their purpose. What was wanted was a 
more efficient system of inspection of horses. 

Mr. Wiltshire said that power to compel quarantine and treatment 
was required. At present a native can keep mangey horses at his kraal. 

Mr. Hancock s amendment to the original resolution was carried 
unanimously, 

UNIFORM WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

A considerable discussion took place with regard to the necessity for 
standardising weights and measures throughout South Africa. It waa 
stated, in reply to a question, that, at the Inter-Colonial Conference, 
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resolutions had been passed that all grain should be sold by the hundred, 
pounds. 

It was pointed out that the Natal Government Railways were 
mulcted to a certain extent by the difference between the weights used: 
in the Transvaal and those in vogue in Natal. • 

Mr. Deane said that if the packages were all sacks the matter would 
be much simplified. He added that, under the Government mealie ex¬ 
portation scheme, the grain would be shipped in 200ft. bags—not 
8031bs. 

Mr. Mitchell pointed out that the Chambers of Commerce would only 
buy the 2031b. sack. He said farmers should combine and only sell at 
20011)8. If they would determine not to sell save by the 2001b. bag, the 
Chambers of Commerce would be forced to yield. How the Govern¬ 
ment was going to help them in the matter, lie failed to sec. The 
remedy lay in their own hands. 

Mr. Crompton moved, and it was carried, that the other Colonies 
of South Africa be consulted with a view to bringing about legislation 
for the standardising of South African weights and measures, the weights 
of sacks and packages to be left out of consideration. 

TENANTS’ COMPENSATION BILL. 

It was agreed that the resolution on this subject be returned to 
Government, for the purpose of its being again brought before Parlia¬ 
ment. 

HORSESICKNESS. 

The following resolution, which liad been passed by the last Con¬ 
ference, now came before the meeting:—“That, in the opinion of this 
Onion, the Natal Government should approach the Transvaal Govern¬ 
ment with a view to introducing the system for immunising horses and. 
mules against Ilorsesiekness.” To this the Government had replied 
that it was still in communicaton with the Transvaal Government on the 
subject. 

A request was made by Mr. Dick for the correspondence to be pub¬ 
lished, or that some information be furnished. Mr. Woollatt stated that, 
although they had been immunising mules in the Transvaal for about a 
year, the Tfansvaal Government was not prepared to issue the serum on 
a wholesale scale prior to September last. The Natal Government had 
not been disposed to inoculate mules for private individuals, for the 
reason that, if they had done so, it would have brought the system into 
disrepute. Many mules already had the disease^ and if they died people 
would be inclined to blame the system of inoculation. They had 
immunised some 800 Government mules in Natal during last summer, 
and this winter they hoped to carry out immunisation on a large scale. 
In the Transvaal they had lost only 17 out of 5,000 mules, and in Natal,, 
as far as they knew, the loss was three out of 800. 
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Mr. Deane said that Mr. Pitchford hoped this year to be ablt to issue 
a vaccine to immunise animals for one season if not for a longer period. 

Mr. Alexander remarked that Dr. Theiler had told him it was pos¬ 
sible to immunise a mule for one district, but that if it were moved to 
another district it might die of the disease. 

Mr. Woollatt said the mortality this year from Horsesickness had 
been appalling. In the up-country districts and in the high veld, the 
mortality had been higher than in the low veld. In a season such as 
-this, the present system has proved itself a success. 

One of the delegates remarked that the practice of immunising 
mules had been going on for years; and stated that a preparation was 
placed on the market by the Cape Bacteriologist some years ago. 

Mr. Woollatt replied that Dr. Ediugton’s preparation had never 
been taken advantage of. 

It was stated that Dr. Edmgton, who had been away from South 
Africa, had returned and had registered himself in the Transvaal as a 
medical practitioner. The preparation in question, it was averred, was 
recognised in the Cape Colony as a cure. 

Mr. Dick’s motion, “That this Government publish the corre¬ 
spondence with the Transvaal on the subject of Horsesickness, w was 
carried. 

THE POLICE FORCE. 

Mr. Alexander moved:—“That this Union is of opinion that the 
Natal Police should be instructed in the native language, customs, and 
habits, and that facilities be given them to also acquire a knowledge of 
the Dutch language/’ * 

Mr. De Waal, in seconding the motion, said that if the men were 
given greater encouragement to learn the Dutch and native languages, 
they would become more efficient. 

COLOURED RAILWAY PASSENGERS. 

The Conference then proceeded to deal with the resolutions passed 
at a special general meeting of the Union held on the 10th October, 
1906. 

On the motion of Mr. Yan Rooyen, it was agreed Government be 
.asked to take steps to have certain compartments labelled, “For coloured 
passengers only/’ 

LAAGERS. 

in reply to a resolution urging the Government to take steps for the 
•erection of laagers in certain parts of the Colony, Government had stated 
it was of opinion that temporary laagers of barbed wire erected as re* 
•quired were preferable as a rule to permanent laagers. 

Mr. Van Rooyen considered that Government ought to reconsider 
ihe matter; and moved that the resolution be sent back to the Govern* 
anent. 

The motion was carried. 
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LIFE MEMBERS OF THE UNION. 

Mr. Mitchell moved"That the ex-Presidents of the Natal Agri¬ 
cultural Union shall be eligible to be elected by a two-thirds majority 
as life members, with power to take part in all meetings of the Union. 
Mr. Hosking seconded; and the motion was carried by 32 votes to 24. • 

CLOSER SETTLEMENT. 

The Nottingham Road Farmers’ Association moved:—"That this 
Union is surprised that the Closer Settlement Committee has not ap¬ 
proached the Union to obtain the support or opinion of the farming com¬ 
munity with regard to the all important question, and that two delegates 
from the committee be invited to attend the Union and discuss the- 
question.” 

The Secretary read a letter from the Closer Settlement Association,, 
in which it was suggested that three delegates might be received by the 
Union. 

Mr. Alexander thought the time had arrived when this thing should 
be thrashed out with the Closer Settlement Committee, and the public 
be shown that the attitude of the farmers was not a selfish one, but that 
they wished to prevent harm being brought to the Colony by the rash 
schemes that were being propounded. He was of opinion that three 
delegates should be invited. 

After some discussion, it was agreed to invite three delegates of 
the Closer Settlement Association. 

• DUTY AND RATES ON SEED. 

The Newcastle Agricultural Society moved:—"That the duty on- 
seeds of all descriptions should be remitted, and that the railway rates 
for transit on such seeds should be reduced to Colonial produce rates.” 

Mr. Johnstone, in moving this resolution, pointed out that the 
growing of potatoes in up-country districts was practically an impossi¬ 
bility at the present transit rates. He was of opinion that the duty 
should be removed from all stuff imported for seed purposes. The 
argument of the late Government against such a proceeding had been 
that some merchants used to import potatoes certified as for seed pur¬ 
poses and sell them for consumption as food. The matter would, of 
course, cause the Government some trouble, on account of its being one 
of the parties to the South African Customs Union. The potatoes in 
question were, nevertheless, only for use m Natal. As regards railway 
rates, the matter was solely in the hands of the Natal Government. 

Mr. Wood supported the motion. With a Customs import 3uty 
of 2s. per pound on imported seed, potato-growers up-country were 
severely handicapped. Good seed potatoes were not obtainable in Natal. 
It was*absolutely necessary, in the interests of the industry, to import 
seed every two or three years. Apart from this, the rail carriage on- 
seed from Durban was enormous. 
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Other speakers opposed that part of the motion relative to the re¬ 
mission of the duty, on the grounds that it would not be conducive to 
the local production of seed potatoes. It was also contended that 

potatoes might be imported as for seed, and then sold for consumption. 
This, it was stated, was done by some merchants before the imposition 
* of ihe duty. 

Mr. Mitchell recommended a consideration of the question whether 
they could not produce their own seed potatoes by exchange. He sug¬ 
gested that they should enter into an agreement amongst themselves 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Sawer (Director of Experiment Stations) announced his inten¬ 
tion of importing no more seed for planting at Cedara as he was ar¬ 
ranging with the other Experiment Farms at Weenen and Winkel 
Spruit so as to grow their own seed. He also stated that he was putting 
500 or 600 bags of potatoes in cold storage for experimental purposes, 
in order to determine times of keeping them in cold storage. 

The motion was lost by 34 votes to 25. 

NATIVES AND SQUATTING. 

Mr. Kolbe, on behalf of the Slangrivier Boere Vereeniging, moved: 
“That, in the opinion of this Union, the time has come when the Gov¬ 
ernment; should cause a law to be passed forbidding owners, renters, or 
occupiers of any farm or farms from allowing natives or coloured per¬ 
sons to live upon their farms without a written contract.” 

Mr. Von Levetzow thought it was desirable to make a native liable 
to punishment for living on a private farm without having entered into 
a contract. . 

Mr. Kirkman was of opinion that all matters relating to natives 
should be left over until they had heard the results of the Native 
Affairs Commission. 

It was pointed out that there was nothing to prevent a farmer from 
•entering into any contract with his natives. On the other hand, it fre¬ 
quently happened that a native would prefer to go on to the next farm 
rather than enter into a contract. 

Mr. Van der Spuy said there must be a law. It was necessary that 
•all the farmers in a district should make a contract with his natives,, so 
that natives could not desert. 

Mr. Geo. Coventry was of opinion that every man should be com¬ 
pelled to adopt such a system. Further, they should not lose sight of 
the fact that Ordinance No. 2 of 1855 was still in existence. Had it 
been carried out from the commencement, the trouble that farmers had 
lia<3kwith natives would never have existed. 

Mr. King pointed out that a native could leave a farm at a 
"week's notice, but that a farmer could not put a native off his land 
'without six months' notice. 

Mr. Archibald said that when they put rent against labour, trouble 
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would always arise. No matter what contract was made, natives would 
still break away and go where they could make better terms for their, 
labour He thought rent for Ihc land their cattle fed upon should be 
-charged, and wages paid out of it, which was the Coast custom. He 
-did not see why the compulsory signing of contracts should be made 
universal, as there were districts where no trouble was experienced. 

After some further discussion, the motion was carried by 29 rotes 
to 1!). A rider was added to the effect that the resolution be forwarded 
t ' ihc Native Affairs Commission. 

TOBACCO FACTORIES. 

Mr. Uvs moved:—‘‘That, in the opinion of this Union, the time has 
■arrived when tlie <government should establish tobacco factories in the 
■Colony.” 

He said factories were wanted in Natal. Tobacco would grow 
from the Northern Districts to the Coast. It was used for many pur¬ 
poses besides smoking. 

Mr. Blaker thought it was too much to ask the Government to es¬ 
tablish such factories, but they might ask for assistance in their estab¬ 
lishment. He pointed out that the Government were experimenting at 
Weenen, and advocated waiting for the results of those experiments be¬ 
fore moving in the matter. 

It was pointed out by one delegate that it bad been proved that 
tobacco would pay. There wen* several private enterprises that were 
now turning out tobacco successfully. He did not consider it right to 
ask Government to establish factories and compete with private con¬ 
cerns. The success of the industry was proved. 

Mr. Kirkrnan was of opinion that all factories established should be 
aided by Government. 

Mr. Sawer (Director of Experiment Stations) explained that in 
Rhodesia, where he had been, they gave up growing inferior tobaccos for 
kafir snuff, dip and similar purposes. They also decided to concede an 
amount in weight in order to get the compensation of superior quality. 
Having a uniform system of cultivation, they proceeded to go in for a 
uniform leaf and a uniform system of handling. The assistance which 
the Government gave was in the direction of warehouses—not factories 
—in four different centres. They found it did not pay them to grow a 
poor leaf. For certain Turkish cigarette tobaccos they received as much 
as 2s. a pound. He had just returned from Weenen. Those irrigation 
settlements were particularly suitable for the cultivation of tobacco, 
which could be cured at one point. Green tobacco could not be trans¬ 
ported more than ten miles. Splendid tobacco was being grown *n 
Natal; but better seed, a better system of manuring and more suitable 
means of curing were required. He did not consider there was any 
need for factories yet. 

Mr. Deane said ro resolution was necessary asking for the estab- 
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lishment of tobacco factories. If the Colony could produce the tobacco 
on co-operative lines, they could count upon the assistance of the Gov¬ 
ernment. That was the policy of the Government. 

After a little further discussion, the following motion, which took 
the place of the original motion, was put to the vote:—"That the time- 
has arrived when Government should assist the farmers of the Colony,, 
either by establishing a tobacco factory or by subsidising any factories- 
which may be established by private enterprise.” 

The motion was lost by 27 votes to 15. 

EAST COAST FEVER. 

Eight resolutions appeared on this section of the agenda paper- 
under the heading of East Coast Fever. 

A motion brought forward by the Seven Oaks Association was in¬ 
cluded in one from the Nottingham Road Association; and Mr. King, 
on behalf of the latter Association, moved:—“That, in the opinion of 
this Union, and in view of the presence of East Coast Fever in Natal, 
the Colony should be divided into districts. In each district there 
should be an advisory board appointed to advise and assist the Veterin¬ 
ary Department in devising the best means of suppressing the spread 1 
of the disease, and for the best means to be adopted for the local manage¬ 
ment of cattle in the various districts.” 

In explaining the reasons of his Association for bringing forward 
this motion, Mr. King .said the management and details would be far- 
better left to the local board, everything being referred to the Depart¬ 
ment for approval. The District Veterinary Surgeon would necessarily 
be one of the board; and with his advice the board would be of enormous 
assistance to the Department in Maritzburg. 

Mr. Van Rooyen supported the motion. He considered the restric¬ 
tions imposed would be carried out more strictly than they could be 
under the control of the Veterinary Department. The farmers were 
going to be the losers where there was to be any loss, and it was to their 
interests to act carefully. 

Mr. Deane was of opinion that the motion was of no value. Ap¬ 
parently the members of the Northern Districts Association had not read! 
the amending Act passed last session. In that Act the necessary pro¬ 
vision was made. He pointed out that an Advisory Board could not be 
invested with executive powers. They could only advise the Minister 
of Agriculture. The advice given by the boards up to the present had 
m nearly every case been acted upon. Some members of the com¬ 
mittees, the Minister continued, had not been quite discreet in issuing 
passes. An advisory committee was only an advisory committee. Who 
was to be responsible for their mistakes? The country would suffer. 
The country east of the main line of railway and south of the Cape* 
hiatal line was already divided into districts, where advisory committee® 
nad been foriBed* 
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Mr. King pointed out that those boards were unsatisfactory, as they 
[bad no appointed times for meeting. He considered they should be put 
on a proper footing. 

The motion was carried by 36 votes to 4. 

The remainder of the resolutions regarding East; Coast Fever were 
held over until after the hearing of the Minister for [Railways and Har¬ 
bours and Agriculture, on the subject of the export of mealies. 

EXPORT OF MEALIES. 

At the evening fitting (10th April) Mr. Hitching (Minister for 
Railways and Harbours)* and Mr. Deane (Minister of Agriculture) ad¬ 
dressed the meeting with reference to arrangements the Government 
had made in regard to the export of mealies. 

A special article on the subject appears in another portion of this 

issue. c^xTliAL \1 KALIK (JUOWKKS' ASSOCIATION., 

Mr. Alexander, on behalf of the Richmond Association, moved:— 
‘‘That this meeting of the Agricultural I’nion considers that the time 
iias now arrived to establish a Central Mcalic Growers’ Co-operative 
Union to deal with the staple crop of this Colony, and that a committee 
be formed from the delegates of this Union to draw up a practical 
scheme for the formation and working of such a Mealic Growers’ Co¬ 
operative Union/’ 

He wished to thank the Government for the action they were tak¬ 
ing in the matter of the export of mealies. He welcomed their pro¬ 
posals, as he believed they were going to do a great deal of good for the 
Colony. It gave him pleasure to say so, because he might later on re¬ 
quire to criticise them. It was very desirable that a growers’ associa¬ 
tion be established to go into all the details. The Government had 
gone a certain distance in making arrangements, but the remainder 
should be left to the farmers. All he asked was that the meeting should 
Affirm the principle and form a committee to undertake the work, to 
include ten or twelve, with the new President of the Conference to take 
the chair. 

Mr. Hancock hoped the resolution would not be passed. The Gov¬ 
ernment, having commenced, should be allowed to carry the matter 
through to its completion. He considered it would hamper the Govern¬ 
ment to in any way interfere with the scheme, which was a very feasible 
•one, and from which the farmers would reap much benefit. 

Mr. Van Rooyen considered the motion was a step in the right 
•direction. Government would be sure of good mealies, as the proposed 
Union would take care not to accept mealies that were not fit for ex¬ 
portation. 

A4 hcr delegates spoke, some in favour of and others against the 

idea. 

The Minister for Agriculture, on being appealed to, said the Govern¬ 
ment would welcome a union of the nature suggested by Mr. Alexander. 
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Mr. Alexander said that the idea was that the union should take' 
over the export of mealies to England and elsewhere. He wanted a 
growers* union, to work with the Government. It would enable them 
to work out the details, and to tender for large supplies, which they 
could not do as private individuals. The union would charge a small 
commission on the mealies exported, and would otherwise be conducted; 
on thorough business-like lines. 

The motion was carried by 49 votes to 4. 

CENTRAL FRUIT GROWERS’ UNION. 

Mr. Alexander moved:—-“That this meeting of the Agricultural 
Union considers that the time has- now arrived to form a Central Fruit 
Growers* Co-operative Union to advance the export of fruit from this 
Colony, and that a committee be appointed from the delegates of this 
meeting of the Union to draw up a practical scheme for the formation 
and working of such Central Fruit Growers* Co-operative Union."* 

The same arguments, he said, applied to the formation of a fruit¬ 
growers’ union as to the mealie-growers" union. There was on the 
Coast a fruit-growers’ association, hut he did not see any reason why the 
two should clash. If fruit was to be exported from up-country, it was 
very desirable that they should have an association more in touch with 
up-country growers than the Coast association could be. 

The motion was seconded, and carried unanimously. 

EAST COAST FEVER: COMPENSATION. 

Mr. Tan der Spuy moved, on behalf of the Utrecht Farmers’ As¬ 
sociation:—“That, in the opinion of this Union, farmers residing in dis-- 
tricts infected by the East Coast Fever, and suffering under and by 
reason of restrictions laid down by the Government, should receive more' 
substantial assistance from the Government.** 

Tie argued that, if there should be any loss, no one district should' 
suffer more than another. The loss should be sustained by Government,, 
and so by the whole Colony. 

In connection with this matter, Mr. Thole brought up the question 
of fencing material and mules. He said an applicant for Government 
assistance in that form had to make oath that he could not get anyone* 
to lend him the money he required. A farmer, he said, could always 
get someone to furnish the money, and so he could not make oath without 
committing perjury. He considered that Government was giving no 
assistance to the farmer, and he would therefore support the motion 
before the meeting. 

Mr. Johnstone sympathised with the mover of the resolution. He 
■illustrated what was done by the Government for the farmers when 
Rinderpest broke out in 1896. Oxen were lent. All the farmers bor¬ 
rowing had to take oath that those oxen would be returned after two or* 
three years, when called for. Most of the borrowers purchased those* 
oxen. Why could not that be done now? Let them lend these men* 
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the animals to do the work, and at the end of a certain time let those 
animals he returned. 

Mr. Deane said Mr. Johnstone had explained what the Government 
had done in the Rinderpest days. The present Government was doing 
exactly the same thing. Government was empowered by the Act to 
spend £100,000 in assisting poor farmers. Some 1,500 mules had been 
purchased, and many of these had been allotted. Government had to 
pay £22 10s. for the moles. Immunising them cost £1 a dose; and a 
certain mimher had died. 

Mr. Woollatt (Principal Veterinary Surgeon) next spoke. TTe said 
that every mole was tested, and he was satisfied that it was free from 
Glanders. In Vrvheid district the farmers woold have moles that were 
not immunised. He made a practice now of not issuing any moles that 
had not been immunised. He expressed his willingness to replace any 
mule dying after it had left his hands, providing it could he proved that 
the infection took place before the animal was issued. 

After sonic further discussion, (he mover (Mr. Van der Spur), upon 
being called on to reply, said that since the Rinderpest days of 1896, 
the people in his district had had hardship after hardship. Repatriation 
cattle had been bought, and were not vet paid for. and those cattle were 
now lost. The Minister of Agriculture said they most lmy moles at 
£25. If a man bought eight moles, for example, there was another £200, 
and so the debt grew. If there most be a loser, let the Government he 
that losrn*—not the individual people. The Minister had said they 
were not thankful; they were thankful for everything the Government 
had done. 

The motion, on being put to the vote, was carried by 19 votes to 12. 
E.O. FEVER: STAMPING OTTT. 

The Hatting Spruit Association moved:—-“That, in the opinion of 
the Union, that should any herd of cattle become infected with Tick 
Fever, it should be made compulsory for the owner to sell same for 
slaughter purposes, if he cannot supply sufficient clean veld for tem¬ 
perature camps, and sufficient clean veld for grazing purposes, after hav¬ 
ing passed through the temperature camps, the Government to fix 
schedule price and take over such cattle, and that all infected areas he 
fenced. v 

At the present time, it was explained, the Veterinary Department 
had not the power to deal with infected herds that it ought to have. 
As long as cattle were kept on private land, they could not he touched 
under the Contagious Diseases Act. 

Mr. Tandy thought it would be a good plan for three or four owners 
of contagious farms to pool their cattle or pool the risk of sickness. 
These farms could then he treated as one farm; and in that way the 
small owner would not he at .any greater disadvantage than the large 
owner. For instance, if t}ie disease broke out on one farm, the cattle 
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not infected could be removed to whichever of the neighbouring farms 
was clean. Another point was that, under the latter portion of 
the motion, the Government could fix a schedule price and take over 
the cattle. 

In a discussion regarding the position of the native m the matter, 
Mr. Jas. King said that, so far as the locations were concerned, they 
should be fenced in; then, if the cattle wished to die, let them die. But 
the native residing on private land should be dealt with in precisely the 
same way as the white farmer himself. 

Mr. Deane explained that the powers asked for by the resolution 
were asjved for by the Government during the last session of Parlia¬ 
ment. The only way was to remove cattle from the land. He staled 
that the whole of the native locations were now fenced; and he pointed 
out that Europeans and natives were both selling cattle to the contrac¬ 
tors' buyers. 

The motion was carried by 40 votes to 5. 

E.O. FEVER: FENCING. 

The Halting Spruit Association brought forward the following 
motion“That it is the opinion of this Union all native locations should 
be fenced, and that the funds of the Natal Native Trust be used for this 
purpose. That all farms should he fenced in, and owners to be given 
a specified time to do it, failing which, the Government should have the 
Tight; to fence and chargp to the owner or owners.” 

Mr. Tandy said the first portion of ihe. resolution had been disposed 
of by Mr. Deane's statement that locations were being fenced. With 
reference to the second portion, he said fencing was necessary, as many 
herds in a district got mixed through the carelessness of the herd hoys. 

After a short discussion, the motion was put to the vote and carried 
by 19 to 10. 

This terminated the first day’s proceedings. A report of the 
second day’s proceedings will be published in the next issue of the 
Journal . 

(To he continued.) 


Of all the nation* of the earth, Americans are said to consume the greatest 
amount per head of sugar and its by-products. 

The idea that docking a horse’s tail strengthens his back is a very old one. Ger- 
vaise Markham, the great authority on horses. 250 years ago, says ; « The curtayling 
of horses is Used in no nation whatsoever so much as in this kingdom of onrs, by 
reason of much carriage and the heavy hardens Which our horses ^ontinu«lly are 
exercised and employed ; withal and the rather since we are strongly opinionated that 
the taking away of these joints doth make the horse’s chine or back a great deal 
atronger md mpH able to support a burden, as in truth it doth ; and we daily find it 
«o by continual experience, . , ,., A ^ t , ; 
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CEDARA. 

To Director Experiment Stations.— 

Since submitting my last report, a continuation of the wet weather 
then prevailing has predominated, and the total rainfall from 1st July, 
1006, to 31st March, 1907, has now exceeded 35 inches, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, when 24 inches was recorded. 

The rainfall for the month has been 4*86 inches, and the maximum 
and minimum thermometer readings have been respectively 90 degs. and 
49 degs. 

A very sharp and severe hailstorm (but fortunately of short dura¬ 
tion) was experienced on the afternoon of the 28th ult. * Very little 
damage was done to the crops beyond the leaves being somewhat torn 
and shredded. Considerable damage, however, was done to the build¬ 
ings, the College suffering most, having many panes of glass broken. On 
the 30th ult. another storm passed over, which was of longer duration 
but not so destructive. No damage was done. 

The work of harvesting the various crops has been considerably 
hampered owing to the incessant rain, which has necessitated the removal 
of the men to other w r ork continuously, it being impossible to continue 
harvesting the crops in the rain or while they were still wet. 

The following crops w T ere harvested daring the month:— 

1. Soy Beans for Fodder , which were planted in the “Distance of 
Planting” Maize Section, show corresponding section averages, in the case 
of Sections X and Y, while the average for Section Z is a trifle over 50 
per cent, better, as the result of subsoiling. 

The alternate rows, which were left to mature grain, will be 
harvested during the current month, when the report thereon will be 
submitted. 

& Potatoes: Distance of Planting Section .—The results of this ex¬ 
periment are extremely interesting as well as encouraging. The sets used 
in this experiment were f oz., 1J oz.. If oz., and ozs., planted in drills 2 
foci .s i ik tuv apart, and planted at distances of 9 inches, 12 inches and 18 
inches in the respective plots, each section being planted with alternate 
dressing of light and heavy manuring, the light dressing consisting of 
170 lbs. Sulph. Ammonia, 300 lbs. H.(x. Super., and 100 lbs. Muriate of 
Potash per acre, the cost of which was £2 lls. 4d., and the heavy dressing 
being double this amount. The results vary from 12,240 lbs. per acre 
to 24,200 lbs. per acre. 

There has been a steady increase in the results of this section 
since its first cultivation three years ago, which increase is due to the 
repeated dressings which have been applied from year to year in the 
same proportion. 
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The variety grown was “Up-to-date/' 

3. Potatoes in Manures Section. —This comprised the results of 
various treatments of what are termed the Superphosphate and Slag 
Sections, Sulphate of Ammonia being applied with Super, and Nitrate 
of Soda with Slag. The result was in favour of the latter, which gave 
an aggregate of 7,425J lbs. to the section, while the former gave as a 
result 7,0(>5j lbs. 

The highest yield on the Slag Section was from a dressing of com¬ 
plete manure, .viz., 418 lbs. Nitrate of Soda, 000 lbs. Slag, and 300 lb& 
Muriate of Potash per acre, 13,230 tbs. per acre being obtained. 

Jf. Millet Manure Section .—On the Millet Section the highest yield 
was obtained from the plot receiving a dressing of complete manure, 
viz., 170 lbs. Sulph. Ammonia, 200 lbs. Superphosphate, and 80 lbs. 
Muriate of Potash. The area was J-20th of an acre, and produced 1,077 
lbs., being at the rate of 10£ ions per acre. Varioly, FrumeMaceuni 
(jujanlcum. 

o. Manure Section of Jti/e. —The medium dressing of complete 
manure again produced heaviest yield of dry forage; Tver 21 tons per 
acre. 

O'. Manure Section of Oats. —A heavy dressing of complete manure 
on this section produced at the rate of 5 tons 1,740 tbs. per acre of 
Algerian oats, while a similar section planted with Indian eats produced 
only half that weight of dry forage. 

No increased yield wus given on the Cultivation Section from sub¬ 
soiling; in view of the* thin nature of this particular piece of land (iron- 
si one) tlie result was as expected. 

The following crops have been planted, in connection with which 
the necessary ploughing and preparation of the land has been attended 
to:—Turnips, rape, buckwheat, lupines, barley, soy beans, rye, prickly 
comfrcy, oats, tares, mustard. 

ilay-cutting has received special attention on every occasion when 
the weather would admit; and, although the hay has been carefully 
stacked in small ricks on the ground, it is feared a good deal of it has 
been badly spoiled. 

The Stockman reports;— 

Horses: The same as last month, viz., 9, with an additional 5 still 
on loan from, the Militia Department. 

Mules: Five. One died of horsesickness. 

Oxen: Same as last month, viz., 38. 

Sheep: One ewe has been sent to the Bacteriologist, Allerton; one 
has died of snake bite; and a ram got severely worried by dogs and died 
from injuries received. Five lambs have been born. The total num¬ 
ber of sheep at the end of the month was 2 rams, 39 ewes, and 7 lambs. 

All the sheep were hand-washed with Cooper's dip on the 7th 
Fifteen ewes have been drawn off the pure bred flock for extra feeding, 
the ration consisting of 4 lb. oats., l-3rd ft. soy beans, 1 ft. maize silage, 
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and 1 lb. oat straw each daily. Fourteen pure bred ewes have been 
turned in with the graded flock, but are getting no extra feeding. 

One ram (getting a daily ration of 1 lb. crushed mealies, \ lb. soy 
beans, 1 lb. maize silage, and i It), oat straw) is put to each flock on al¬ 
ternate days. The ram was puL to the “.No Ration” flock on the 26th. 
Eleven ewes have been mated, and 12 in the “Rations” flock. 

Four students were working with the Stockman during the month, 
particularly at hay-making, and lie reports that they are good workers, 
diligent and attentive. 

The Blacksmith has been mainly occupied in overhauling imple¬ 
ments and machinery, also attending to incidental repairs, etc.; and the 
■Carpenter has been constructing fowl-houses and fences. Both trades¬ 
men report progress on the work done by the students under their 
tuition during 1 lie month. 

L iiave to report favourably on the progress made by students en¬ 
gaged on field work during the month. 

Eight farmers' associations, comprising a total number of 200 mem¬ 
bers, have visited the Farm during the month. 

On the 26th the Field Experimenter, Mr. Hosking, left to take over 
the duties of Curator at the Weenen Experiment Station. 

ALEXANDER REID, 

harm Manager. 


HOUSE MASTER’S REPORT FOR MONTH OF MARCH, 1907. 


To Director Experiment Stations.— 

The past month has continued to show a steady increase in the num¬ 
ber of students at Cedara, the number in residence being now 27, with 
one more entered to come during the middle of this month. This 
practically reaches the limit of our accommodation, though means have 
been devised whereby we shall not have to refuse students should any 
more apply for admission. The number of visitors to the farm for 
last month also approaches a record: between 230 and 250 visitors hav¬ 
ing been entertained at the school. This has of necessity thrown an 
immense amount of extra work upon the Matron, and great credit is due 
to her for the excellent manner in which these large lunch and break¬ 
fast parties have been catered for. The school having now been in 
existence for a year, and several students having now completed the 
short, one year’s, course, I think it would be an excellent plan if yon 
could in some way let the farmers of the Colony know that we shall 
from time to time be turning out young men from this school who will 
be seeking for situations on farms. Of course many students on leav¬ 
ing this school will go straight on to their fathers' farms or start on 
their own account; but there will be others who, for various reasons, will 
prefer to seek situations either as assistants or managers. I w^ould pro¬ 
pose that some careful system of testimonials be adopted whereby we 
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should tell any farmer, who thought of giving employment to any of 
our students, exactly the capacity of such student in each branch. Thus r 
alter a time, we might find that farmers would be glad to take young 
men on as assistants who had been trained here, as they would know 
what they might be able to expect them to know in each branch. * In 
fact, 1 would suggest that a sort of Labour Bureau might be started 
here, bv which any student who wanted a situation after leaving here 
might register his name with you, together with the date at which he 
intended to leave; and by which any farmer who required any white 
assistant might write to you stating all particulars of what he required. 
1 think if some system of this sort could be started, it would prove of 
benefit both to many of the students here and to farmers in want of 
assistants. 

C. W. HANNAH, M.A., 

House Master. 


W1NKEL 8PETTIT. 


To Dihector Experiment Stations.— 

With the exception of coffee stumps which were planted early in 
the month, no other sections have been planted. 

The work has consisted chiefly of replanting chicory section, filling 
in blanks on aloe section, and transplanting celery, ramie, and tea 
plants from seed beds. * All the weeding is well in hand, and we are 
now busy erecting a large crib for the storage of maize cobs. 

The monkeys are causing us a lot of trouble, their depredations 
amongst the maize crops necessitating the constant time of two Indians,, 
one to each of the large sections, who are on the watch from daylight 
to dark. Sundays included. We have shot a number of them, but there 
are still hundreds prowling about the bush. 

Mostly all the crops are looking well, in fact the only exception be¬ 
ing the Luna Beans, which are covered by rust. The flying weavil is 
very conspicuous this season, and is doing a great deal of damage to the 
end* of the maize cobs, especially those which are inclined to open at 
the top. In .'••electing seed for next season's planting,, it will be advisable 
to carefully select from the cobs that are well covered by the husk, as the* 
weavil and other pests do not trouble them so much as those that are 
open. 

The peanut foliage is covered by black spots, but this does not ap¬ 
pear to effect the nut, as the crop now growing is the best ever grown 
on this Farm. 

The cowpeas are making fair headway, but unfortunately there are* 
a number of blanks in the rows owing to some of the seed not germin¬ 
ating and my not having any seed left to replant with. 

Land has been prepared for planting potatoes, and we are now await-* 
ing seed, which should be here in the course of a few days. Experiment* 
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carried on for the pant two years in Times of Planting Potatoes (viz.,, 
every 15 days), tend to prove that March and August are the two best 
months in which to plant on the Coast. This does not mean that we get 
a heavier yield, but we get a far superior eating potato. September,. 
October and November plantings have given heavier yields than any of 
the other months, but the tuber is usually covered by watery nodules 
causing early decomposition and leaving a dark spot on the potato when 
cooked. Careful investigations prove that these nodules are caused by 
excessive moisture in the soil, more especially on loose sandy soil, where 
the sun has a powerful effect, forcing the ycfung tubers to absorb more 
moisture than it requires, creating diffusion and to a great extent 
weakening the starch contents. ll* late March or early April plantings 
are fortunate enough to get a steady rain, or enough to help the young 
shoots through the soil, we can be certain of reaping a fair crop of 
splendid eating potatoes. 

The eleven Tnanda varieiies of cane which were shown by illustra¬ 
tion m last month's Agricultural Journal (although planted late in the 
season) are making good growth, and should produce sufficient cuttings 
to plant about four acres this corning season. 

IiorsesiekiK^s has been very prevalent on the Coast this year, and 
we were unfortunate in losing a reliable animal only purchased a month 
before. 

W. JOHANSEN, Manager. 


Agricultural Organisation in Natal, 


ME A UK EXPORT. 

Thu spirit of progress in co-operation is exemplified by the project 
brought forward by die Richmond Road Association, and carried as a 
resolution at the recent Conference of the Natal Agricultural Union, 
for the formation of a central mealie growers* union. 

This step may be taken as some indication that the efforts of the 
Government to build up an oversea trade in the products of the Colony 
are meeting with some response in the shape of the co-operation of the 
farming community. Soon after the present Ministry took office, it 
was brought to their notice that there would be a surplus of some 
500,000 muids of mealies over and above the requirements of the Colony 
this season; and Ministers decided to consider the question of turning 
this surplus into actual cash. It was felt that the freights and railway 
rates were high, and that the first thing to do was to see what the steam¬ 
ship companies were prepared to do to help the mealie-grower in regard 
to rates. At the Natal Agricultural Union Mr. Hitchins stated that 
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rates had been secured from Durban to London at 15s. per ton. There 
would be a small charge made in London for the sale of mealies, com¬ 
missions, and other expenses, which would amount to sevenpence a muid. 
A rebate of 3d. would be allowed on each new sack, reducing these 
charges to 4d. a muid. He also stated that the Government, in consulta¬ 
tion with the General Manager of Railways, had decided to reduce the 
railage on mealies to a half-penny per ton per mile, with a minimum of 
3s. Mr. Hitchins also referred to the question of the shipment of 
mealies at the Point. The Government would place a man there for the 
protection of growers. His duty it would be to test every consignment 
of mealies. Mealies must be clean and properly dried. The bags must 
be new and well sewn, and he knew that from his 30 years’ experience at 
the Port. If the Government reduced the railage to the almost un¬ 
paying rate that they had decided on doing, the Government would ask 
ihe farmers to send nothing but the best article for shipment to England; 
and the Government would see that the principle was carried out. For 
instance, if 500 bags, marked “B,” were sent to ihe Point, and ihe first 
bag examined did not come up to the mark, the sender would be advised 
that they were there ai. his own-risk and expense. It had been bruited 
about, Sir. Hitchins went on to say, that the Government were buying 
up mealies for shipment. This was not the case. The Government) 
were endeavouring to assist the mealie-growers to export this valuable 
product; and they wanted to see mealies shipped from Natal in quantities 
similar to those shipped from South America. The freight was lower 
than for South American mealies at the present moment, and it had 
been brought as low as or even lower than that of any Colony he knew 
of. A Durban gentleman was prepared to give seven shillings a muid 
at the Point for mealies if they were able to pass the Government agent. 
The price of mealies in London was a little over ten shillings a muid. 
He hoped that mealies from the middle part of the country would not 
run the farmer into an expense of over 2s. 3d. a muid. He had en¬ 
deavoured to obtain the fullest particulars as regards the mealie market 
in London; and his advices showed that the Natal mealie would fetch 
3s. 6d. a quarter more than the South American mealie, which was the 
prevailing product consumed in London. He hoped the farmers would 
assist the Government as regards the details required for this shipment. 
Then, he believed, it would be a very valuable asset, and not, as it had 
always been considered by some people, “the miserable mealie.” 

Mr. Deane (Minister of Agriculture), who also spoke, said that the 
shipment of rnealies would he under the administration of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. During the months of June and July, the in¬ 
tention was to collect samples of white and yellow mealies throughout 
the Colony. Out of that mixture they would draw three samples, which 
would be forwarded to London, Liverpool and Hamburg. Buyers, of 
course, would rely on stocks being up to the samples. The advantage 
■-of selling on sample was that before the mealies left the Point the con- 
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signor knew what they were going to realise. The Government intended 
giving every facility for storing these mealies at the railway sheds and 
at the Point. In the past it had been the custom to keep on importing 
.tilings into the Colony, but they now realised that this was not conducive 
to the Colony going ahead. The Government now resolved to change 
things about and export products from the country. The fruit industry 
was being assisted in like manner. They wished to see every industry 
which depended on the soil develop; and they recognised that if they 
would develop the country it must be on the lines they were now going 
upon. Jn regard to amounts realised on rhe sale of mealies in London, 
Mr. llitchins stated that such monies would be banked by the Agent- 
Oeneral and (tabled to any bank in this country without any exchange 
anywhere. lie took the opportunity of thanking the .Natal Bank for 
the great facilities they had afforded the Government and farmers in 
this matter. 

Ihe Government has thus dune good work in preparing the 
wav lor combined effort on the part of the farmers themselves, and, 
as has been evinced by the resolution passed at the Conference, the 
farmers have not been slow in taking advantage of the opportunity. In 
bringing forward the motion of .he Richmond Road Association, "Mr. 
Alexander explained that: the proposed meali e-growers' union would be 
on co-operative lines; and that the idea of his Association was to estab¬ 
lish a nucleus from which to develop. 

Such an organisation as the proposed union, carried out on < o- 
operative lines, will have a t wofold effect upon the cultivation of mealies 
in this country. It will first of all prove an incentive to the farmer to 
put as much land as he possibly can under mealies, and secondly, act as a 
spur to induce him to expend as much thought and energy as possible 
on the production oi high-grade corn. ISiot only will each supplier of 
mealies receive a .lair price (allowing for grade) for his surplus grain, 
but lie should also participate m the profits of the Association, be they 
groat or small. 


The New Maritzburg Abattoir . 

FACILITIES FOB THE SLAUGHTER OF CATTLE. 

Ei.evrn years ago the great rinderpest plague swept, over the face of 
Natal. Thousands of cattle succumbed io the disease, and the losses 
sustained by the farmers in cattle were enormous. East. Coast Fever 
now threatens to sweep through those portions of the Colony already 
•infected; and in order to enable ihe farmers in the infected areas, and 
thoso adjoining, to dispose of their cattle to advantage, ihe Govero- 
*ment has erected an abattoir in Maritzburg. 

In a short space of time, busy workers have erected, alongside the 
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present Government Cold Stores, an up-to-date abattoir for the slaughter 
of cattle sent in by farmers and others. The yards and buildings are 
enclosed by high galvanised iron fences, with strong gates. Iron fences- 
also divide the enclosed area into three large paddocks, two of which 
are to be utilised for farmers’ cattle and the other for butchers* stock. 
There are three entrances from the railway line (which runs within a 
few yards of the abattoir). Two platforms constructed alongside the 
line enable the cattle to be driven direct from the trucks on to the 
platform, whence they are conducted, by means of railed passages, down 
an incline to the general floor outside the abattoir. Once the cattle are 
iu the abattoir enclosures, there is no possibility of their ever getting 
out again alive. 

The abattoir itself is a clean, well-ventilated, concrete-floored 
structure, about 81 feet by ?0 feet. The cement floor is traversed by 
shallow drains, which, with the means available for flushing the floor, 
enable the work of slaughtering to be carried out with every regard to 
cleanliness. Two cisterns collect the blood and olfal, which is to be 
sent from time to time to the Central Experiment Farm for use as 
manure. There are at present ten killing pens, and there is room for 
more if required. Alter slaughter, the meat is hung at the far end of 
the abattoir, and from there it can either be taken direct to the railway 
trucks or may he passed to the cold storage. Two doors lead from the 
abattoir into the cold stores, a wall of the latter building forming one 
side of the abattoir. ' 

The whole concern is characterised by the up-to-date methods em¬ 
ployed, and by the regard that is being given to cleanliness and despatch. 
In the opinion of Mr. A. R. Burford, the Manager of the Cold Stores, 
chere is probably no abattoir like this one in Africa. Arrangements are 
also being made for the watering and feeding of the cattle’ whilst they 
are in the kraals. 

Mr. Burford, who was lately manager for Messrs. Crart & Co., of 
Maritzburg, has the whole direct management of the abattoir in his 
hands. Mis long experience in these matters will ensure the greatest 
possible efficiency in working arrangements, etc. 

Everything is now in working order, and anyone desirous of sending 
forward cattle, sheep or pigs for slaughter can now do so. The pro¬ 
visional abattoir charges wiil lx* 1 on pci among the Departmental' 
notices at the end of this issue. These charges, it may be stated, will 
be subject to alteration later on, when sufficient time has elapsed to 
judge of their adequacy. Special rates will be quoted where quantities 
of cattle have to be dealt with and where meat only requires to be chilled. 

Both the abattoir and the Cold Stores are now under the manage¬ 
ment of the Department of Agriculture. Revised charges for the Cold : 
Stores are now being printed; and every information regarding the 
storage of fruit, vegetables and agricultural produce generally will be* 
furnished on application being made to the Manager. 
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East Coast Fever - 

TEST OF MU. TTTRTON’S ALLEGED CURE. 

THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 

'This experiment was carried out for the following reasons:— (1) To show 
the public that East Coast Fever is transmitted through the agency of 
licks, viz., the brown and red licks. The names of the committee ap¬ 
pointed to watch the experiment on behalf of the public are Messrs. F. 
Tiirion, William Craig, and E. 0. Saville. (2) To test a cure said to he 
held by Mr. A. A. Turiori for East Coast Fever. (3) To test a preventa¬ 
tive said to be held by Mr. A. A. Turton. (4) To show that animals 
can only acquire tin* disease by being bitten by infected ticks. (5) To 
■show that a salted animal does not con tract the disease again, although 
bitten, by infected ticks. 

To put these tests to a trial, seven animals were selected and placed 
in a stable belonging to the Dundee Corporation (by kind permission 
of the Mayor). The committee, together with the Assistant P.Y. Sur¬ 
geon, Mr. A. A. Turton, and D.Y.S. Bruce, agreed to carry out the test on 
the following conditions:—Four animals not known to have had East 
•Coast Fever, to have ticks placed on them; two animals not known to 
have had East Coast Fever, to remain free from ticks, to be tied up 
alongside those with ticks placed on them; one animal known to have 
recovered from East Coast Fever, to have infected ticks placed on it. 
The animals were placed in the stable in the following order:—Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and 4 to have ticks placed on them. Nos. 5 and 6 to remain without 
ticks. No. 7 (salted animal) to have ticks placed on it. 

On the 16th March these cattle were placed in the order above de¬ 
scribed, and it was agreed that Mr. Turton should treat No. 3 with his 
preventative before ticks were placed on it; No. 1 to lie treated with his 
preventative on the 3rd day after ticks were placed on it; Nos. 2 and 4 
to he treated by Mr. Turton so soon as their temperatures reached 
102*6; Nos. 5, 6 and 7 not to be treated. The selection of the four 
animals to be treated in the manner described was left entirely to Mr. 
A. A. Turton. A European officer with two native guards was placed in 
charge of the whole number, and it was agreed that neither Mr. Turton 
nor the D.Y.S. should visit the enclosure unless accompanied by one 
member of the committee or conjointly. 

With reference to the control animals (Nos. 5 and 6), it was pointed 
out that these animals had come from an erf where one animal had died 
from East Coast Fever, and where the aforementioned salted animal was 
brought from. It was also pointed out that it was possible and probable 
that these animals might be already infected, although not showing visible 
signs of disease (■£.«., in incubation period, which is known to he an aver¬ 
age of 14 days). Mr. Turton personally stated in the stable in the pre¬ 
sence of the committee, D.Y.S. Power and D.Y.S. Bruce, that he w*as not 
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satisfied that .these animals were clean, but, on account of the difficulties 
which had arisen in securing the cattle, it was the anxious desire of the 
committee to proceed with the experiment, and it was accordingly de¬ 
cided to go on with the test. 

The ticks were placed on the animals in the order named, i.e, 9 Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 7, by D.V. Surgeons Power and Bruce in the presence* 
oi the committee and Mr. Turton, at 3 p.m. on the 16th March, an 
average of about six nymphae ticks being placed on each animal. 

No. 1.—This animal was subjected to treatment by Mr. Turton on 
the 18th March, the 3rd day after the ticks being placed on it. His 
temperature remained normal until the 12th day after being infected,, 
on which day his temperature rose to 103-2. On the 21st day his tem¬ 
perature had dropped to 102-3, and he looked decidedly better, although 
not chewing his cud; on the following day his temperature again started 
to rise, and on the 24th day was 105. This animal died on 10th April, 
26 days after being infected with ticks. 

No. 2. (Black and white ox).—This animal was not to be treated 
until his temperature started to rise, i.e., to 102-5. On the 12th day his 
temperature rose to 105-2, keeping high, an average of 105 until the 19th 
day. On the 20th day it dropped, and he died the same night. After 
the 3rd day of rise in temperature (?>., 15 days after ticks were placed 
on the animal) lie was visibly sick, showing staring coat, drooping cars, 
slight enlargement of the glands in the vicinity of the throat, loss of 
condition, but feeding' moderately well, and discharges normal. The 
animal gradually got worse on the afternoon of the 20th day after ticks 
were placed on him. He was seen to be in a dying condition, showing 
dribbling from the mouth, slight running from the eyes, very drooping 
ears, coughing and not ruminating. It was observed that he was coughing 
for some days. His droppings at no time during his illness showed any 
marked change from a healthy state. 

No. 3. (Black bull 18 months old).—This animal was treated by Mr. 
Turton immediately before ticks were placed on it. On the 13th day this 
animal’s temperature rose to 104, reaching 105-4 on the 17th day; on the* 
18th day his temperature began to drop, and he died the following morn¬ 
ing (19th day). On the second day after ticks were placed on it, this 
animal appeared to be suffering from the effects of Mr. Turton’s inocula¬ 
tion, but recovered from this. On the 14th day he was visibly sick, 
showing symptoms similar to No. 2, although there was no marked 
coughing. 

No. *4. (Yellow bull 2 years old).—This animal’s temperature 
remained normal until the 12th day, when it reached 102*3. Mr. 
Turton desiring to treat at this stage he was allowed to do so. The 
following morning his temperature rose (13th day) to 104, varying from 
103 to 107, the animal dying on the night of the 23rd day. Postmortem 
was made the following moring at 9 a.m., hut purification had set in> 
consequently a satisfactory postmortem could not be made. However- 
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it was observed that this animal’s spleen was not enlarged and water 
in his bladder was normal. 

No. 5.—This animal was tied up next to No. 4, with a small parti¬ 
tion between them, and was placed there for the purpose of being a 
control animal, having no ticks placed on it. As before mentioned, this 
animal came from-an erf where a beast had died of East Coast Fever, and 
at the time of placing it in the stable it was pointed out that the animal 
might possibly be infected. On the evening of the 14th day his tem¬ 
perature rose to 105. and the following morning his temperature was 
101*3, from which date his temperature had not fallen below 103-2. On 
the 24th day his temperature was 105, and for several days previously 
the animal had been very ill, showing outward symptoms of East Coast 
Fever, /.<»., running at the eyes, dribbling at the mouth, excessive dis¬ 
charge of mucous from the nose, ears drooping, cessation of rumination, 
dung tinged with blood, enlargement of glands in vicinity of throat and 
Jlank, very great loss of condition, eating very sparingly, and in very 
<'< |>rrs>cd condition, and coughing. This animal died on the evening 
of tlie Sth instant. 

No. 0. (lied yearling bull).—This animal was tied up next to No. 5,, 
being the second control animal having no ticks placed on it. On looking 
at this animal's temperature chart it will be observed that he behaved 
in a most peculiar manner. On the 24th day his temperature reached 
J05-5, and was visibly sick, showing all the symptoms of No. 5. Death: 
took place on Wednesday evening, 10th April. 

No. 7. (Black and white heifer, salted).—This animal was tied up 
next to No. (>, and had ticks placed on it to prove whether a salted 
animal would again contract the disease when bitten by infected ticks. 
This heifer was not in very good condition when placed in the stable, bnt 
when handed hack to the owner after the (esl was in a healthy condition, 
having improved wonderfully. 

The conclusions arrived at by the committee are as follows:—1. 
That the brown and red nymphac ticks placed on the cattle Nos. 1 , 2, 
3, and 4, transmitted East Coast Fever and established beyond doubt 
that these ticks are the agents in conveying this disease. 2. That Mr. 
A. A. Turton does not possess a cure, and that his treatment had no 
beneficial effect. 3. That Mr. A. A. Turton’s preventative failed to pro¬ 
tect these animals against infection. 4. The committee is satisfied that 
the disease can be transmitted by the tick and is not conveyed from 
animal to animal. 5. That once an animal has had tick fever and re- 
eov^'d it is protected against East Coast Fever, for e time at least. 

(Signed) F. TTTRTON. 

WILLIAM GRATA. 

Dundee, 23rd April, 1907. E. C. SAVTLLE. 

[Temperature charts, and post-mortem notes made by D.Y.8. Bruce 
in the presence of the committee and Mr. A. A. Turton, were furnished 
by the committee.—E d., Agr. Jour .] 
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East Coast Favor Regulations. 


CLAIM FOK DAMAGES. 

A ca sk of interest to stock-owners has recently been brought before the 
Chief Magistrate, Durban (Mr. P. Binns), in which the plaintiff, an 
Indian, named Gengan, sued Mr. Amos, District Veterinary Surgeon, 
for £90 damages, the value of nine oxen which had been shot bv order 
of the defendant. 

It may be explained that plaintiff’s cattle had been moved in an 
infected area. On this being reported to defendant, he ordered them 
to be shot, having power to do so under the East Coast Fever Act. 
Plaintiff claimed that, under the circumstances, he had no right to order 
their destruction. 

Mr. Woollatt. (Principal Veterinary Surgeon), in the course of his 
evidence for the defence, gave illustrations of the manner in which the 
disease was spread, and said that cattle were shot by orders of officers 
of his Department when they were moved about in an infected area. He 
stated that it was the practice of the Department to shoot all animals 
moved in defiance of the regulations: the Department did not move the 
cattle back and then prosecute the owner. It was the practice in the 
Department to accept r the statements of local officers, and not hold 
enquiries before destroying the animals. Drastic measures had to be 
taken if the spread of the disease was to be arrested. 

The Magistrate, in giving judgment, said that the case was one of 
great hardship for the plaintiff, and the evidence showed that he did all 
that could be reasonably expected of him, as he reported the movement 
of the cattle to the police the moment that he found that those whom 
he had placed in charge of the cattle had disobeyed his orders, and moved 
them from one place to another, and he regretted that the efforts of the 
plaintiff did not receive from the police that degree of support that they 
were entitled to. What, however, he had to decide w’as whether there 
was a breach of the law which justified the District Veterinary Surgeon 
(Mr. Amos), -who wuis now sued in his personal capacity, in taking the 
.action he did in ordering the shooting of the cattle. The evidence 
showed that Stock Inspector Oswald went to plaintiff’s house on Feb¬ 
ruary 14th, whore he met the plaintiff, who appeared to be aware of bis 
position as an owner of cattle, under the East Coast Fever Act. On that 
occasion Oswald instructed the plaintiff that he should bring the cattle 
from where they were at that moment grazing and should quarantine 
them, on his premises. It was also clearly established that Oswald 
handed the plaintiff a written notice stating that the cattle were in 
•quarantine and that they wore not to be taken away. There was no 
«1 omM that plaintiff understood the purport of the notice, for the first 
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thing he did was to send for the cattle and bring them on to his own 
premises. The next day he left for Durban, leaving the cattle in 
charge of his father, and while he was away these cattle were moved in 
defiance of his orders. In determining the rightness of the order given 
by Oswald, be had to take into consideration tin* place to which the 
cattle were driven baek. The cattle were?, as a matter of fact, driven 
from the residence oj the plaintiff along a road which ran from the 
main Durban-Maritzburg Hoad to Bellai; 1 , and was much used by the 
people going through the Cato Manor Estate. They were also driven 
towards a district where there was an outbreak of the disease. There 
was no doubt that there had been a breach of the quarantine order, a 
i r * r " ^cotion ;> of the Act, because the cattle were moved within an 
infected area. As had, however, been pointed out by Mr. raider, in 
order to make the defendant liable, ii must be shown that he exercised 
his powers under I he Act recklessly, wantonly, and without reasonable 
cause. The burden of proof was on the plaintiff. Mr. Amos had 'under 
him the Stock Inspector, whom he was entitled to regard as a man to 
he trusted, am* lie received in the ordinary course' an intimation from 
that man that then* had been a certain movement in defiance of that 
law, and on that communication he gave the order that they should he 
shot. lie was quite pro]aired to admit it was a great pity that the 
animals had been shot. If Mr. Amos had been on the spot, had been 
able to see the depositions, and been able to go into the local conditions, 
and make keen inquiry, no doubt his decision would have been different, 
but he had not exceeded the powers given bun under the Act. There 
was a movement of cattle in coni raven lion of Section 5, and he was en¬ 
titled i.o give the order he gave. He exercised ordinary discretion in 
acting on tin* report of his subordinate officer, and in doing so he was 
not acting wantonly. He could not find him personally responsible. He 
would say, in conclusion, that Mr. Michel had argued the ease exceedingly 
well, and lie did not think he had omitted a point that could he urged. 
Plaintiff had his sympathy, but he was hound to find as he had. There 
would he judgment for defendant with costs. 


Tenders for Meelle Meet. 


Tenders are called for in the Government Gazette (9fch April) for the supply of mealie 
meal rations for the Natal Government Railways. 

Quotations, in duplicate, addressed to the Chairman of the Tender Board, 
Auditor-General's Office, Maritzburg, for the supply of good, sound Colonial M« alie 
Meal, for the three months ending 3rd August, 1907, at Durban, Maiitzburg, Esterurt, 
"Ladysmith, ewcastle Charlestown, Hamsmith, and Bethlehem, will be received up 
till noon on Monday, 22nd April. 

Quotation 'orms and all particulars may be obtained on application at the Stores 
'Superintendent's -Office, Durban. 
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Correspondence. 

FAEM TELEPHONES. 

To the Editor or the “Agricultural Journal/’ 

Sir, — I was much interested in the reference to telephones in 
“Ergates* ” interview with Mr. N. C. T. Harper which appeared in the * 
March number of the Journal , and I think it may be, in fact should be, 
of interest to all farmers to know how cheaply this form of communica¬ 
tion can be installed. 

There is no reason why every fanner should not be connected by 
telephone to the nearest telegraph office or railway station, but before 
this can be done it will be necessary to amend the law with regard to 
“Private Telegraphs” (telephones). A law would have to he passed 
which would give all landholders the right to construct, maintain, and 
use a private wire from his own property to the nearest public office or 
lailwav station, on the same lines, as the law which now gives him the 
right to a road to the nearest main road, provision being made for the 
safety of the public at ill road crossings and the Government making 
a charge for accommodation of instrument and attendance of clerk. 

As telephones became more universally adopted, exchanges could be 
established at country stores, hotels, and other convenient points, which 
would enable farmers, district surgeons, etc., to communicate direct with 
one another as well as with the public offices. 

The Government now erect private telephone lines at a cost of about 
£70 per mile; and I saw a notice in the paper a few weeks ago of a new 
regulation which fixes the charge made by the Postmaster-General for a 
private wire affixed to the existing poles of a Government line, at £4 
per annum per mile, in addition to attendance charges. 

An up-to-date farmer in the Ladysmith district told me some time 
ago that his telephone connection cost him £50 a year, and another far¬ 
mer who wishes the Government to extend his telephone a further dis¬ 
tance of something under five miles is asked to pay £27 a year. 

Such charges are, of course, absolutely prohibitive to the ordinary 
farmer or resident in the country, and form an effectual block to any 
extended use of the telephone in this direction. 

Steel poles, bronze wire, arid the very elaborate and permanent 
fixings used on Government lines, although no doubt representing the 
best economy in their proper place, are quite unnecessary on private 
telephone lines. The cost of a wattle, pole erected in place, even if 
renewed every two years, is far less than the interest charges on a steel- 
pole. 

Over two years ago I erected a telephone line about eight miles im 
length at the following cost:— 
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£ s. d. 


11 coils No. 12 galvanised plain fence wire @ 13s. 6d. .. 7 8 6 

2 small coils binding wire @ Is. 6d. 0 3 0 

100 insulators @ Is. 6d. 7 10 0 

95 wattle poles, 14 to 20 feet long, say. 1 0 0 

Transport of wire and poles, say. 1 0 0 

Labour, three natives 10 days each @ Is. 1 10 0 

Superintendence, say. 5 0 0 


£23 11 6 


Say £24, or £3 per mile without instruments. 

I have lately extended the line another five miles, and used insul¬ 
ators which 1 obtained from Messrs. S. Butcher & Co., Durban, at 3d. 
each. Had J used these at first instead of those at one shilling and 
sixpence each the cost would have worked out to a little over £2 per mile. 

With regard to the insulation of the wire, I was at first very par¬ 
ticular on this point, but as part of tbe line passed through a bush where 
trees were being felled it was frequently down on the ground for dis¬ 
tances of several hundred feet, and I found that oven in wet weather 
communication was uninterrupted. In the extension above referred to, 
although there are over fifty points of support (trees and poles, only 
thirty insulators were used (the number that happened to be on hand), 
the wire being simply bound to a bolt near the top of the pole at the 
remaining points. The joints in the wire are knotted in the same way 
us a fence wire would bo, and the earth return is obtained by wrapping 
four or five yards of wire in a bundle.and burying it a foot deep in the 
ground. 

I mention these details in order to show that no skilled labour or 
special knowledge is required to erect telephone lines, and, although I 
know that they are contrary to the teachings of text books and telegraph 
engineers’ hand-books, they can be seen and examined by anyone suffi¬ 
ciently interested to come to Richmond to do so, and I shall be pleased 
to supply further details if required. 

The instruments were bought some years ago from Messrs. Hen- 
wood, Son, Soutter & Co., and cost £4 10s. each, but if they can be ob¬ 
tained from the Durban Corporation at live shillings each, now is indeed 
the time, as “Ergates*’ points out, for farmers to instal private tele¬ 
phones.—Yours, etc., HERBERT G. DEMPSTER, A.M.I.C.E. 

Richmond, Natal. _ 

CANNING MEALIES. 

To THE EDITOR OR THE “AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL.” 

Sir,—I should feel greatly obliged if any of your subscribers could 
tell me the way to can young mealies.—Yours, etc., 

Hill Top, Richmond. HARCOTJRT. 
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WHEN DID LT7NTGSTCKNESS COME? 


To tiie Editor of the “Agricultural Journal.” 

Sib, —In reply to Mr. Gibson, When did Luugsickuess conic? As a 
hoy I remember my father saving thai Lungsicknoss same into Natal 
J'rom a hull imported by Mr. Baker. This was, 1 think, in 1857. Where 
this hull was imported from J cannot say. Mr. Baker was a stock- 
farmer who lived between Grey town and Muden, Tlmvoti County. A 
Mr. F. Sfieger, who now lives in Greytown, will, I should say, no doubt 
be able to give the right information.—Yours, etc., 

M. LANDSRERG. 

Krantzkop. _ 

FIBRE TN LONDON. 


The following letter has been received by Mr. E. Tb Rawer, Director 
of Experiment Stations:— 

Dear Str, —We have read your interesting report on Sansevieria 
fibre in the Natal Witness of 9lh February. 

We take the liberty of writing you that, should any planters or com¬ 
panies require the services of a London House to realise their shipments, 
we shall bo -leased if you would keep our name before you. 

We have had large experience in handling fibre, and any shipper 
can depend on our best attention to any business put before us. Any 
party wishing to know of our standing can make enquiries of any of the 
South African hanks, to whom vve arc* well known. 

Thanking you in anticipation,—We arc, etc., 

2, Coleman Street, London, M ACKINLAY & CO. 

8th March, 1907. 


District Reports. 


IMPENDHLE, April 13th.—The rainfall since my last report has 
continued to be generous: 9-84 inches were registered during February, 
and 0-63 during March. The total to date since the beginning of Scp- 
. tember amounts to 40 07 inches. Crops as a eonseqeunce are looking 
well throughout the Division, though perhaps a little backward in some 
parts. The harvest should therefore he a record one, assuming, of 
course, that the coming of the frost will he delayed a little longer than 
usual, as it is to he hoped it will, otherwise only an average crop may he 
expected. Farmers are in anything hut a happy frame of mind just 
at present. Horsesickness has swept through the Division with dis¬ 
astrous results. A large number of animals, some of which were vain- 
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able, have been carried oh*. Few owners have, I understand, escaped. 
Mosquitoes have been unusually plentiful this season, but it is curious 
how old standing theories are adhered to. Sceptics should, however, 
take note of the fact, and 1 should advise all those interested to make a 
point of reading the article on llorsesickness, by Dr \V atkins-Pitchiord, 
reproduced in the last issue of the Agricultural Journal . They will find 
in it much matter for digestion. Stock generally looks well, and the 
Division continues free from the various kinds of stock diseases. Hay¬ 
making by some of the farmers has been commenced, but operations in 
this respect are much retarded by the continuous rains. A great deal 
of Japanese millet has been cultivated this year, and is now ready to be 
reaped, but if line weather does not come soon the probabilities are 
that the crop will be spoilt. There is less likelihood of this occurring 
as regards the hay. The grass has been slow in seeding this year, pre¬ 
sumably on account of the rains: and as its condition is therefore still 
quite good it is likely to keep so until the line weather sets in, as it 
should do, during tin* course of this month. Persons taking an in¬ 
terest in angling matters will he glad to hear that during the month of 
March a number of trout, varying in size from a quarter to three- 
quarters of a pound in weight, were caught in the TJmgeni River, and 
safely transferred to the stream near Impendhle Village. For the in¬ 
formation of anyone desiring to stock their streams, they might find help 
by copying the procedure adopted as regards these trout, which was as 
follows:—For the purpose of transferring the fish two large heer barrels 
were used, and in addition to these two (‘.ages made of hall inch mesh 
wire net i mg. Those cages were used for the purpose of holding the 
tish whilst they wore being collected, and were sunk in the stream, so 
that the lish for the time being were in their natural element, and they 
remained there until the time for departure came. As soon there fori 1 
as the wagon was inspanned, and the barret filled with water, the fish 
were transferred to them from the cages. The. wagon was then set go¬ 
ing, and at each stream passed the water in the barrels was replenished. 
The result was that the tish arrived at their destination in as fresh a 
condition as when they were taken out of the Fmgeni, and the lower 
reaches of the Forth stream, on the farm of Mr. Morphew. Fish were 
plentiful in both the streams referred to, and a far greater number 
might have been caught had the manipulators of three of the rods only 
knew how to work. 

T. B. Cakbutt, Magistrate. 


MTTJXZIN1, 30th March.—The weather, on the whole, for this 
time of the year has not been bad, and I am glad to say that the month 
of the Umlalazi River still continues to keep open, consequently the 
mosquitoes are less troublesome and very scarce. The locusts have done 
a great dial of damage down the sonihern portion of this Division. 
During the month of February our total rainfall was 317 inches; dur¬ 
ing the present month only 1*7 inch fell, consequently we are badly in 
need of rain. So far the Division still remains free from cattle diseases. 
One horse; died during the early part of the month, the property of Mr. 
E. A. Purser, Forester at Ngoye, the cause of death being Blue-tongue. 
I am Informed that Mr. Wylie, Curator to the Durban Botanical Gardens, 
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and several oilier gentlemen have been spending a few days in the 
Ngoye Forest, collecting some rare specimens of palms and other plants, 
which have been taken to Durban Gardens. 

H. G. Hobehts, Acting Magistrate. 


YVEENEJM.—Snakes appear to have been plentiful this season, and 
over two dozen heads have been forwarded by me to the Government 
Bacteriologist since the beginning of the year. A recovery from the 
bite of a black mamba is reported from the Tugela, but enquiries I have 
made by no means establish the identity of the snake. An Indian in 
the employ of the channel keeper was bitten by, presumably, a cobra, 
and has been successfully treated by the District Surgeon. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. Macpherson, the manager of the Experimental Farm 
in Weenen, 1 was permitted to see the factory for the cure of tobacco 
which has just been erected by Government, and which it is to be hoped 
will be largely taken advantage of by .local growers. It is unquestion¬ 
able that good tobacco can be grown here; and if only uniformity in the 
manufacture can be secured, as should now be the case, there is no reason 
w T hy Weenen should not command the resped of the South African 
markets. A number of healthy looking varieties, almost ready for 
plucking, may be seen on the Government block. Experiments in 
lucerne are instructive, and leave no doubt as to the value of cultivation. 
The system of drainage, open and tile, now under attention should 
have its lessons for the surrounding blockholders. It is a matter for 
surprise and disappointment that so little interest is taken locally in the 
Experimental Farm as an educational concern. The majority of the 
holders of the irrigable allotments appear indifferent to the object 
lessons w r hich may be learned there at Government expense. The open¬ 
ing of the new line, surely one of the greatest events in Weenen's his¬ 
tory, should be an accomplished fact before the end of April. The 
official opening will probably be on the 17th. 

C. G. Jackson, Magistrate. 


A simple rough and ready devioe for smoking bacon is sent by a correspondent to 
the New Houth Wales Department of Agriculture. The outfit consists of a large 
hollow log, a case, or a cask. If a log is used, cut off a piece about 4 feet in length, 
stand it on end, and drive a few nails round the top, inside, to bang the hams and 
shoulders on; then drive two forked sticks into the gronnd inside the log, one on each 
side; put a stick across, resting on the forked sticks, and upon this place two hooks— 
one at each end—upon which to bang two sides of bacon. With an inch auger bore a 
bole near the bottom, and when the pork is bung inside cover the top with two or 
three thicknesses of bagging. If the log is stood out of doors, a sheet of iron will be 
required for shelter in case of rain. Having everything in readiness, get a fold-blast 
smoker (obtainable at any leading ironmonger's), charge it with aozy— i.e., slow- 
burning smoky wood—ana force the smoke through the auger hole in the log for 
about five minutes at a time three or four times during the day. A plug should be 
placed in the hole after each smoking. At the expiration of three or fenr days the 
f>*oon will be nicely browned and ready to take out. 
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Gardening Notes for May. 


By W. J. Bell, Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 

W u eke water L available small sowings may be made of Cabbage. Beet, 
Kale, Carrot, Lettuce, Mustard and Cress, Parsnip, "Radish, Turnip, 

■ Spinach, and the various kinds of herbs, such as Parsley, Sage, Thyme, 
Marjoram, Savory, etc. 

Earth up Cabbage and Cauliflower plants as required; keep the sur¬ 
face well stirred up between the rows of all growing crops, and commence 
to water freely as soon as dry weather sets in. Plants that are well 
advanced should have occasional applications of liquid manure, and es¬ 
pecially the Cauliflower, if fine heads are required. 

Peas also will be greatly benefited by weekly doses of liquid manure 
as soon as the pods have set. 

Thin out root crops, such as Carrol, Turnip, Beef, .Radish, etc., 
giving each plant sullieient space for full development. All root crops 
should lie sown in rows, as then both thinning out and weeding are more 
easily done, and the hoe ran be used with much more effect. 

Celery should be earthed up as it becomes ready for the process, 
taking care to keep the soil out of the heart of the plant and promote 
unchecked growth by frequent supplies of liquid manure. 

Cos Lettuce will he much improved, by tying up for blanch mg. 
Strips of Ratlia should be used for this purpose, as they are soft and will 
not cut through the leaves. Soak in water a few minutes before using. 

Dig over any vacant pieces of ground that are to lie fallow during 
the winter, leaving them as rough as possible in ridges. 

FLOWER CARDEN. 

Sow in boxes in a well-sheltered position Hollis pvminis (double 
Daisy), Carnation, Cowslip, Delphinium, Forget-me-not. Hollyhock, 
Pansy, Pentstemon, Polyanthus, and Primrose. The boxes must have 
plenty of drainage and be filled with nice sandy soil to within two inches 
of the top, and care should be taken that they are placed perfectly level 
and raised on bricks or stones. 

Very careful treatment is required in the matter of watering fine 
seeds sown in this way, as failures are generally caused by want of atten¬ 
tion in this respect. 

Where the frost is not too severe in winter, all varieties of hardy 

■ annuals may still be sown in the open for spring and early summer 

, flowering. 

Towards the end of the month Dahlias and Chrysanthemums mav 
*be cut down. Dahlia tubers may be either left in the ground and 
- covered over with a little litter or be taken up and stored away till 
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spring in dry sand or soil. Where moles are troublesome it is not advis¬ 
able to leave them in the ground. 

Alter cutting down the old sterns of Chrysanthemums, the ground 
should he forked over all round the roots and the whole covered with 
<i mulch of old decayed manure or litter for the winter. 

In the spring they will send up a lot of young shoots, from which 
cuttings may be taken; alter which the old stools should he lifted, divided 
and replanted in fresh soil. In any case they should never be left in 
the saint* ground a second season, as is frequently the case, throwing up 
a mass of weakly stems and producing miserable blooms when the flower¬ 
ing season comes round. From divided roots some varieties will attempt 
to hjoom during the summer, but these should be cut down close to the 
ground in December; in fact, most of these plants will require to be cut 
down about that time. They will then throw up fresh flowering stems 
for Howering at the proper season in the autumn. 

The plants grown from cuttings will not require this treatment, as 
■they do not get the same start, hut (lower naturally at the right time. 

SOWING OF TliliK SEEDS.. 

This is the host time to sow most of the tree seeds, such as Pines,. 
Cypress, Cedar, Juniper. Casuarina, Eucalyptus, Blackwood, etc. 

Where only small quantities arc required sow in shallow boxes. See 
that they are well drained bv having holes in the bottom and a layer of 
broken brick or cinders, then a layer of rough fibrous loam, and finish off 
with nice light sandy soil to within two inches of the top. The boxes 
must he placed perfectly level, raised a little from the ground so as to ■ 
admit of free drainage. Sow the various sorts of Pines and Cedars about 
a quarter of an iueh apart, and cover with about half an inch of soil. 
The smaller seeds, such as Cupressiis, Casuarina, Oallitris, Thuja, 
Oiwptomcria, and Eucalyptus should be sown thinly and covered with ■ 
about a quarter of an inch of finely-sifted soil. The boxes should be in * 
a sheltered place, but not under trees, and care must be taken not to 
allow them once to get dry. especially after germination has commenced. 

Shade should be afforded immediately the seeds are sown by laying 
on the boxes a layer of grass or straw, which should he partially removed 
as soon as the seedlings are well through, and as they become stronger it : 
may be removed altogether. 


During 1900 the United Kingdom imported 2,426,644 cwts. of beef. 

The toiiT world’s consumption of sugar during the year 1905-6 amounted to * 
13,915,849 tons as compared with 12,541,726 tons in 1904*5 and 13,111,620 tons for 
1903-4. The world’s production of sugar in 1905-6 was 14,164,894 tons. In 1905-6 it 
was 11,921,518, and in 1903 4,12,678,743 tons. 
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Animal Diseases . 


THK POSITION IN MAltCIl. 

/w ist (.'oust b'em\ —The Principal Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. S. Ik 
Wooilatt) reports that, during the month of March, there were 18 fresh 
outbreaks. all within the infected districts, as follow-:—Vryheid and 
Vgotshe 10, Paulpietersburg '2 (om* on the farm Rouipoort and one on 
the Town Lands), Dundee *2 (on the farms Litnehill and Oscarberg),. 
-Nqulu 2, Hlahisa .1, and Xongoma 1. in the Stanger and Mapmmilo 
districts the disease still continues to extend. The whole of these dis¬ 
tricts is looked upon as one infected area. The following deaths were 
imported during the month:—Vryheid (>D, Paulpietersburg* L Dundee 
and Lmsinga 'FI. Nqntu JM), Hlahisa 48, Xongoma f>58, Lower Tugela 
and Mapmuulo 1,000, Maiilahatim 5(>, Ksliowe S, linden 8, Durban 
( ounty 1(1*2, and rmvott S. making a total of 2,800. In the districts of 
Dundee and Lmsinga, Hlahisa and Mahlabatini, temperature eam]>s are 
still being used. 

During llu* month. Mr. Wooilatt say*, in his repor, to the Minister 
of Agriculture, many cures tor East (’oast Fever were olio red, and in two 
cases experiments have been carried out. in Dundee six animals were 
provided hy public subscription and by Mr. Turton. in another portion 
of this issue will be found the committee's report on the experiment. In 
the case of the Dundee cattle it is to he regretted, Mr. Wooilatt says,, 
that two animals which were used as controls were taken over. These 
animals were objected to on tiie ground that they came from infected 
veld and wen* probably infected. This was pointed out at the time to 
the committee and to Mr. Turton, and was distinctly understood.. 
Owing to tiie ditliculties in getting other animals, both the committee 
and Mr. Turton were anxious that these should be accepted as controls 
and the test proceeded with: and owing to the risk of the whole thing 
failing through unless the animals ottered were taken over, they were 
accepted on the understanding that they were probably infected. With 
regard to the four animals winch were tick-infected by the Veterinary 
Department, there appears no doubt, Mr. Wooilatt says, that they were 
free from infection prior to the ticks being placed upon them, as they 
had been kept in Air. Tnrton’s stables for some weeks previously. 

In Durban another test was carried out. Mr. 3. W. McKenzie, of 
Richmond, forwarded two young bulls to the Veterinary Compound to 
be tick-infected with a view to ascertaining whether a certain agent with 
which he had been treating these animals conferred any immunity or 
had any curative affects against East Coast Fever. These animals, a 
yellow bull and a black bull, were infected, in the case of the yellow bull 
nn the 23rd March, with East Coast Fever ticks, and the black bull on 
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the 25th March. Both these animals died of East Coast Fever after 
the usual period of incubation and illness. 

In both these' tests blood slides were sent, and in each case were 
certified by the Government Bacteriologist as showing parasites of East 
Coast Fever. 

The following cases of East Coast Fever, reported by the I>.V. 
Surgeon, Stanger, are of interest as showing how infection can be carried 
from infected grass:— 

In September last Mr. W. van der Wagen, residing in Stanger, was 
given permission to keep three cows and two calves (yearlings) tied up 
in his stable yard, on the understanding that they were to be kept tied 
up and fed, lor which he gave his bond. One of the eows was leni to 
All*. Van der Wagen by Mr. Jackson, of Stanger, their agreement being 
that Mr. Jackson should feed his cow on consideration of his obtaining 
some milk. Mr. Jackson cut grass on his farm near Stanger, adjoining 
the Stanger Commonage, which had been declared an infected farm, 
with the result that ticks were carried in the grass to the cow, and she 
died in December, 1906, of East Coast Fever. Mr. Van der Wagen, on 
die other hand, instructed his boys to cut grass amongst the sugar cane 
to the south of Stanger. This they must have done for some time, and, 
probably finding that there was plenty of grass nearer than the sugar 
cane, they must have cut on the commonage, with the result that, on the 
17th March (six months after being bonded) one yearling died of East 
Coast Fever. Both Messrs. Jackson and Van der Wagen are quite 
satisfied as to how their cattle became infected. 

Lungsickness .—During the month two fresh outbreaks occurred in 
the Krantzkop district, in the vicinity of the old outbreaks, and they are 
from the same source of infection and are really one and the same out¬ 
break in this district. As is usual with cattle which are susceptible to 
Lungsickness, Mr. Woollatt says, that is cattle which have not been in 
contact with the disease by inoculating, the mortality is invariably high, 
.notwithstanding that all care may be used in the method of inoculation 
and in the selection of virus. During the month there were 37 deaths 
from inoculation in the .Krantzkop district. This mortality should de- 
jnonstrate the absolute necessity of enforcing and maintaining strict 
■quarantine on all cattle infected or in contact with infected animals, as 
the mortality in other parts practically free from the disease would be 
high, apart from the other losses incidental to this disease. "We are 
•doing all we can to persuade the owners to destroy all cattle actually in¬ 
jected with the disease, and it is tp be regretted that the Lungsickness 
Act does not provide for their destruction. While we are able to ,say 
that any animals are in a diseased condition, as we shall in the case of 
an old lunger, we intend to maintain a strict quarantine on such animals, 
and owners will be well advised if they dispose of these animals for 
slaughter if they are unable to see the policy of destruction when they 
are satisfied they are affected with the disease.” 
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tiorsesickness .—The mortality in this disease almost doubled that of 
February. The following deaths were reported:—Ladysmith 6, New¬ 
castle #0, Utrecht 10, Inanda and Ndwedwe 14, Wcenen County 125, 
Durban 35, Uinvoti 40, Umgeni Division 96, Upper Umkomanzi 5, 
Lion’s River 74, Dundee 21, Impendhle 19, Lower rmzimkulu 10, 
Alexandra 14, Ixopo 100, Pol el a 34, Underberg 25, Paulpietersburg 9, 
Vryheid 45, Babanango 5, ITmtungeni and Lower Umfolosi 1, making a 
total of 714 deaths. 

The immunisation of mules is still being continued, and some fur¬ 
ther deaths have occurred amongst animals which had been issued as 
immune. Some six salted animals are reported to have died; there is 
only authentic evidence forthcoming in four cases. In other reports 
on the subject it has been made clear that with the varying degree of 
infection a, few individual animals will die of Horsesiekness after in¬ 
oculation; and in seasons such as the present, when, as shown by the 
returns, the mortality has been exceptional, there is no doubt, Mr. 
Woollatt savs, that the results of the inoculation of the mules for Horse- 
sickness have proved it to be a success. It is, of course, understood that 
the individual wlm is so unfortunate as to lose an animal does not think 
so, hut, taken in the aggregate, Mr. Woollatt thinks it will be admitted 
that the results are very satisfactory. 

Sheep Scab .—During the month six licenses were raised:—Klip 
River 2, TJmvoti County 3, Lion's River 1. Seventeen flocks were placed 
under license:—Esteourt 4. Weenen 2, Uinvoti 1, New Hanover 1, 
Krantzkop 1, Lion's River 1, Polela 1, Utrecht 1, Vryheid 5. There are 
now 55 flocks under license. 

Glanders .—Pour outbreaks of tins disease occurred during the 
month: Newcastle, Durban, Dundee, Vryheid. 

“ Stiffs ickness” (3 days' sickness).—The P.V.S. reports that this 
disease is spreading rapidly throughout Natal, and exists at present in 
the districts of Newcastle, Dundee, Ladysmith, Paulpietersburg, Vry¬ 
heid, and Nquin. The mortality, as was the ease in the Transvaal and 
Rhodesia, is insignificant. Eight deaths are reported from the New¬ 
castle district. Owners of cattle cannot well mistake this disease, as it 
spreads rapidly amongst their herds and is characterised by great stiffness 
of the animal. The stiffness passes off in three or four days. Many 
animals become sick at the same time. A dose of purgative medicine, 
Mr. Woollatt states, produces the best results, but when large numbers 
are affected, the mortality is so small as to scarcely warrant this expense. 

Blue-tongue. —D.V.S. Cordy (Greytown) reports that this disease 
has caused heavy losses among sheep in this district. 

Quarter-evil .—D.V.S. Harber (Maritzburg) says a number of deaths 
were reported from this disease—chiefly from Lion’s River Division, 
In Dundee Division 12 deaths were reported. 

Importation of Stock by Sea .—D.V.S. Amos reports that 2 horses, 
S36 sheep, and 9 dogs were imported into Natal by sea during March. 
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Meteorological Observations taken at Government Stations for Month of March , / 907 . 


/STATIONS. 

TEMPER AT C RE (In Fa hi;. Deus;). 


RAINFALL (In Inches). 


Means for Month. 

Maxi. 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Mini¬ 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Month. 

No. of 
Days, 

Heav’st rain¬ 
fall In 1 day. 

Total for 
Year from 
July 1st, 
1906. 

l ocal for 
sameper’d 
from July 
1st, 1906. 

Maximum j Minimum 

Fall. 

Day. 

Observatory* 

88*7 

68*2 

89*1 

02*1 

1*90 

14 

*62 

11th 

30*91 

31*41 

Stanger 

80 T 

06*8 

90 

00 

2*30 

17 

*70 

30th 

38*73 

31*09 

Veruiaui 

92*1 

07*9 

•98 

01 

2*21 

9 

*01 

80th 

31*60 

26*76 

Greytown 

89*7 

40 \» 

109 

39 

2*73 

14 

*70 

6th 

31 62 

23*69 

Newcastle 

h6*2 

58*8 

94 

61 

9*33 

14 

*2*79 

1st 

64*24 

29*10 

Ndwedwe 

77*6 

o6*8 

80 

68 

2*92 

14 

*68 

Uth 

84*05 

35*19 

Bstcourt 

84*1 

58*0 

HO 

54 

3*M> 

13 

*76 

9lh 

2'*21 

24*72 

Mid-Illovo 

78*2 

01*1 

89 

54 

3*50 

16 

*91 

Uth 

30*74 

26*28 

Port>hepstone.. 

82*6 

03*4 

36 

00 







IJmzinto . 

S2*6 

60*2 

87 

64 

*2*40 

9 

*84 

14th 

40*08 

33*14 

Richmond 

79*2 

59*2 

93 

61 

4*88 

19 

1*14 

14th 

43*99 

29*86 

Maritzburg 

SO *9 

58*8 

93 

62 

7*23 

19 

1*61 

28th 

40*^7 

24*32 

Howick 

79*9 

50*0 

91 

61 

4*80 

16 

*71 

30th 

38*00 

22*33 

Ladysmith 

90*6 

58*4 

90 

50 

3*77 

9 

1*04 

10th 

.. 


Dundee 

84*0 

01*0 

89 

66 

3*38 

7 

1*3 1 

12 th 

32*52 

27*; 8 

Weenen Gaul .. 

91T 

58*5 

90 

52 

1*08 1 

U 

*47 

30th 

27*50 

21*80 

Impendhle 

72*9 

51’4 

81 

33 

0*< 3 i 

18 

1-4 

8th 

41*07 


New Hanover .. 

86*8 

67*6 

94 

52 

0*93 

16 

2*02 

14th 

60*49 

26**08 

Vryheid 

83*7 

58*4 

94 

61 

2*14 

8 

*72 

17th 

83*09 


Nquto 

82*1 

59*0 

91 

54 

2*58 

11 

j *42 

2tth ' 


19* t'l 

Nongoma 

81*9 

63*7 

5 0 

45 

2*50 

S 

1 *00 

10th 

85*64 

19*78 

N’Kandhla 

79*8 

53*3 

S9 

41 

2*73 

11 

1*17 

16th 

29*00 

2374 

DtuJalazi 

86*4 

53*0 

8 

AO 

1*07 

5 

*60 

24th 


28*02 

HlablHa 

.8*4 

[ 08*0 

90 

68 

1*01 

6 j 

*89 

28th 

37*92 

| 24*70 

Melmoth 

83*7 

ul*8 

95 

60 

1*88 

10 j 

*43 

3rd i 

33*06 

2 i*8S 

Ubombo 

83*0 

03*1 

91 

r»s 

1*03 

9 i 

*30 

24th j 

42*72 

,. 

Bulwer 





9*36 

, 22 | 

1 *85 

27th | 



Point 





2*10 

! 12 1 

*07 

10th ! 

32*40 

32*05 

Camperdown .. 

79*9 

00*0 

92 

63 

2*60 

13 

*62 

28th 

33*94 


Charlestown 

77*6 

52*1 

84 

44 

4*00 

10 

*96 

27th ; 

49*12 


liigwavuma 

76*7 

00*9 

80 

50 

2*00 

9 ! 

IM) 

17 th i 



Mahlabatini 

83*4 

58*7 

95 

61 

1*22 

9 i 

*31 

2nd! 

29*89 

21*79 

Empauaeni 





1*14 

* ! 
t 

*60 

25th 

! 

28*01 

2t»“ll 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of March , 1907 . 


STATIONS. 


Nottingham Road (O. J. King).. 
Adamshuret (Win. Adams) 

Hilton College (W. Engel) 

Town Bush Valley .. 
Mid-Illovo (lament) 

Ottawa (G. Wilkinson) 

Mount Edgecombe .. 

Biel Vlei CP. Otto, J.P.) 

Da ton (.1. Pfofenhatter) 

Cedara (Hill Station) .. 

Kqueefa (W. Hawkaworth) 

Umointo, Beneva (E. W* Hawkaworth).. 
Branxhoiine (Charles Scott) 

Wink#! Spruit.. 


TEMPERATURE 

* it AIN FALL (in Inches). 


Minimum 

for 

Month. 

Total for 
Month. 

No. of 
day*. 

Heaviest Rain¬ 
fall in one day. 

Fall. | Lay 

|l4g 

l*r 

© ^ 
l s ¥ 



7*82 

22 

1*75 

27lh 

46*67 

86*01 

90 

54 

5*61 

10 

1*27 

8th 


21*72 

88 

50 

6'29 

20 

1*14 

14th 

48*06 

24*01 



814 

10 

1*70 

281 * 

61*00 

38*07 

89 

01 09 

8*60 

16 

0*91 

9th 

30*74 

20*28 



1*88 

8 

0*48 

lith 

32*00 

,. 

00 

01 

2*27 

8 

0*94 

llth 

87*08 

28*01 

,, 


8*70 

16 

1*60 

31st 

28*91 




4*02 

18 

0*99 

80th 

34*14 


90 

49 

6*ol 

12 

<*17 

80th 

80*19 

10*41 

92 

04 

8*01 

14 

1*28 

16th 

44*84 

32*18 



2*04 

1 

0*01 

14th 

42*00 

29*70 


,, 

8*08 

16 

1*60 

1st 

08*97 

36*95 

87 

00 

2*17 

14 

0*65 

1 st 

i 

;0*18 

81*16 
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Com! and Labour Return . 


Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of March, 1907 


Name of Colliery. 


Natal Navigation 
Rlandslaagte .. 

Durban Navigation 
Natal Cambrian 
St, George’s 
Dundee Coal Co. 

South African .. 
Glencoe, Natal 
Newcastle 

Natal Steam Coal Co. 
West Lemioxton 
Ramsay 
Central 
Talana (Natal) 

Zululand 
Wt»odlan<fs 
Dumbi Mountain* 

Totals 

Corresponding month, ’00 





Labour Employed. 



— 

Output. 

Above Ground. 

Below Ground. 

Unproductive Work.* 

E. 

X. 

I. 

E. 

K 

I. 

H. 

N. 

I. 

Tons. Cwt. 

30 

84 

276 

17 

292 

168 



_ 

18,502 IS 

IS 

18 

271 

18 

ISO 

449 

9 

20 

24 

14,310 7 

16 

135 

48 

8 

280 

46 

8 

13 


11,299 0 

12 

40 

149 

' 9 

301 

SI 

2 

3 

1 

10,416 15 

16 

96 

151 

10 

152 

128 

1 

0 


8,894 0 

16 

11 

189 

9 

00 

309 

l 

— 

» 

8,380 3 

6 

15 

88 

, 9 

180 

20 

5 

40 

47 

7,406 10 

13 

97 

99 

11 

492 

7 


— 

— 

7,243 1 

i 

40 

20 

6 

204 

2 

2 

12 

— 

; 5,261 12 

1 

47 

3 

O 

196 

2 


1 

4 

3,2*8 14 

5 

2 

65 

4> 

35 

105 

— 


— 

‘ 2,760 0 

2 

10 

52 

4 

70 

102 

3 

6 

10 

2,055 12 

5 1 

44 

10 

4 

14S 

5 

1 

20 

1 - 

. 2.032 14 


12 

20 

3 

S3 

95 

1 

! 9 

13 

1 1,718 11 

4 1 

45 

_ 

1 

43 

i — 

1 

1 13 

i — 

689 0 

1 

4 

4 

1 

8 

3 

■ — 


! — 

1 86 0 

1 

1 

~ : 

— 

— 

— 

; ■“ 

j 

i 

4 0 

15« 

: 7oi 

1,445 

114 

2,730 

1,503 

34 

154 

| 125 

j 104,344 3 

loo ; 

i 

733 

1,176 

i 

123 

2.657 

1,421 

I 46 

293 

1 

i 

171 

i 113,125 8 


* Cost charged to Capital Accouut. 


t February Return. 


Maritzburg, 

8th April, 1907. 


CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month 
of March, 1907 


Coal Bunwered* 




Tons. 

40,027 

Cwt, 

11 

pr»rtto :— 

Ports. J hn’s .. 




1 

0 

£ st London 



... 

3/21 

13 

Algoa Buy 




6,338 

15 

Mo- 8 1 -a 



... 

370 

0 

tWetowu 


... 

... 

14,124 

19 

Manrii ua 


... 


i/*66 

4 

B ira 


••• 

... 

264 

14 


65.214 19 

* Includes H M. Warships. 


^ (Signed) GEO. MAYSTON, 

Custom Hons ^ v .-it.nl. Collect or of Customs, 

2nd Ap il. 17 
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Return of Forms mt Present under Lloenoe for- 
L ungslokness and Soab. 


Stock Inspector. District. 


J. E. Cooper 
S. A. Brown 


H. van Rooyen 


A. J. Marshall 


E. Varty 


J. J. Hodson 


R. Mayne 


A. H. Ball 


A. Brown .. 
L. J. Trenor 
O. Daniell 


R. Mayne 


J. Button .. 

K. Parkinson 
A. Hair .. 
D. M, Plait 


.. Ladysmith . Scab 

. . Nk&nrthla A Nqutu Lungsickness 
.. Underberg ,. Scab 


Vryheid .. 


Ngotshe .. 


Portion of Estcourt 


Dundee . . 


Western Umvoti . . Lung*iekness 
Scab 


ptn of Lion's River Lungsickness 
Scab 


Krantzkop 


Lungsickness 


Polela *. 
Harding .. 
Vryheid 


Eastern Umvoti .. Lungsickness 


Portion of Estcourt ,, 

Scab 

New Hanover .. ,, 

City and Urngeni .. „ 

Utrecht .. „ 


A. W. Illing 

V. Gama 

L. Makoba 

N. Matepjeni 
J. A. Stone 

T. de C. Arbuckle.. 

B. Phipson 

M. Fraser 
R. C. Gold 

J. R Uovston 
J. van Whye 
Y. A. Hathoro 
Jonas 
Mjebe 
Machaba .. 

Mgeslo & Co. 

G. Jordaan 

F. Ziot snian 

H. v. d. Betg 
II. J. Hatting 
A. H. Bennett 

R. P. Sumtnergill.. 
T. Wood .. 

R. J. du Bois 
J. W. deBruyn 

C. M. Vennoak 
L. W. Meyer 
A. L. Jansen 
J. O. Nel 

A. C.Vermaak 
T. C. Vermaak 
H. Vermaak 

W. J.Slatter 
II. Hansmeyer 

O. H. van Rooyen, 
senr. 

MrsVear.. 

G. H. Burgmann .. 
W. A. Dales 

N. McKeUar 
R. Spiers 
W. W. Mare 

P. R. Nell 
Maqamganse 
ITonpu 
Nuabane .. 

H. Johnson A Co. .. 
Nd&bane .. 

Natives 

J. 8. van Rooyen .. 
P. J. Nel.. 

J, J. Vermaak 
L. J. A T. C. Lotfcer 

I. J. Meyer 
L. Molefe., 

R. Mack .. 

J. R. Sbeenkamp .. 
G. Combrink 

D. Coetaee 
J. E Greig 
J. Wiggett 

C. van Rooyen 

D. A. Nel.. 

Nkahi and others 
J, Bird .. 

J. Phipps.. 

Ndabeui and Jim.. 
Umbabana 

F. Radenhorst .. ! 

G. 8. Dicks .. 


Mini tarns 
Olaypoort 
Middle Drift 
Nquebeni 

Kerridge 

Htrathcampbell 

Winterhoek 

Woo end 

Greenend 

Silburn 

Sauiiuana 

Witpoort 

Fresgewacht 

Rooinoort 

Harrtscamp 

Langervacht 

Broadaere 

Wydgelegen 

Servitude 

Win tort on 

York Grange 

British Empire 

Giba 

Rooifontein 

Paddock 

Langverwacht 

Strathearn 

Earnscliffe 

Sigtuna 

Harriotdale 

Paddock 

H«lm Lacy 

On Rust 

Good Hope 

Brook dale 
Bps 1 noek 
Gowrie . 
Glenafton 
Moyeni 
Doomhoek 
Brooder's lioek 
Loots Hotk 
Myonieswe's Locate 

Inadie Store 
Myouiezwe’s Locat'n 
Spitxkop 

Myoniezwe’s Locat’n 

Spring Grove 

Ungegund 

Winterhoek 

Waterfall 

Victoria 

F.P. 142, Polela 

Wetherby 

Bloemhtrf 

Goedet.oop 

Rustplaats 

Mansfield 

Bloemhof 

Boscht ontein 

Glen Boig 

Loots Hoek 

Mooi River Tn Lda.. 

Littlecote 

Location 

Zwaartkop Location* 

Zoaihoek 

Grout Vlei 
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MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Name. j 

District. 

Name. | 

District. 

W. E. Oates .. 

Bergville 

Nseleni 

Underberg. 

H. Turner 

Lidgetton 

A. G. Stafford.. . . 

Harding 

Mboyea 

Bergville. 

R. Thompson.. 

New Leeds 


Market Reports. 


(Responsibility for the accuracy of the Statements and Opinions of the following Reports * 
rests with the respective Contributors.) 


JOHANNESBURG.-Mr. Alfred Webb, P.O. Box 2342 (representing the 
Farmers’ Co-Operative Association of Cape Colony), under date 10th April, 
reports :— 

Fru i t— Bananas, 3s to 3s fid per hundred; pineapples, Is to ls9d per dozen.. 
Butter— 10d to la fid per lb. Eggs - New laid, 2s 9d to 4s fid per dozen. Bran— 8s to 
8s fid per 100 lbs. Chaff —3s to 3s 3d per 100 lbs. Forage (local)—fie fid to 7a per 100 lbs. 
Hay (sweet)—2s per bale. Kafr Corn— 11s to 12a fid per bag of 200 lbs net. Lucerne 
(green)—33a 4d per 100 bundles. Mealies—Y* llow, 12s to 12s 3d ; white, 12a to 12a fid; 
mixed, 12s per bag of200lbg.net. Onions - 9a per bag of 120 lbs net; seed, 10s to 
12s fid per bag of 130 lbs net. Potatoes - 13s 9d to 19s per bag of 160 lbs net. Sweet 
Potatoes—M )a fid per bag of 120 lbs net. Oxen (dressed)—35s to 38* per 100lbs. 
Pigs— id to 8£d per lb (live weight) ; each, 17s to 25s. Sheep{ dressed)—5d to 6cL 
per lb. Ducks — 2s to 2s fid each. Fowls— Is 6d to 3s. each. 


Pound! Notices. 


NOTIFICATION is made in the Government Gazette relative to the sale, on Wednesday,. 
15th May, of certain impounded stock. The cattle will be sold by the respective 
poundkeepers at 12 noon < n that date unless previously released. The pounds in 
question and descriptions of the stock are as follows 

Estcourt. —(1) Five Kafir goats, mixed, no marks. (2) Four Kafir goats, one 
white, two black, and one red, all marked, cuts on front legs. 

Finchley (Ixopo Division).—Bay mare, black points, indistinct brand on off 
shoulder, hog mane and tail. 

Good Luch (Dronk VIei).—Black mare, white Btar on forehead, long mane and 
tail, no brands. 

Howick.—(\ ) Chestnut mare, pony, appears blind in the left eye, three white feet 
and blase. (2) Bay mule, light coloured nose, branded P.D. on neck, A.L. on near 
hind quarter, found straying at Woodside by Natal Police. 

Melmofh. —(1) Black cow, white natches on belly, long horns, branded P.B. on off 
hind leg, age about 12 years. (2) Red and white bull calf, age about four months, 
belong ng to above cow. (3) Bla* k heifer, age about 12 months, no marks or brands. 
The ab »ve cattle were impounded by G. Tbeunissen, of Emkini, on 22nd March. 

Richmond.-** (1> Red toli, no marks or brands (running on farm ^Osgodby,” and 1 
reported by M<\ W. C. McKenzie as too wild to be driven to the pound). (2) Bay 
mare and bay foal (running on the farm “Penavon,” and leported by Mr. A. Har- 
oourt as too wild to be driven to the pound). This mare was found entangled in a 
barbell wire fence, and has been badly cut about. 

Waschbank,— Black and white bull stag, old, branded I-O, probable value about 
£4 (running on farm “ B&lbrogie,” Bigg&rsberg, and reported to be too wild to be 
driven to the pound). 
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Executive* of Fo rme r*' Asmoolmtlono. 

ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: A. G. Prentice, 
J.P. Vice-Presidents : 0, Knox, J.P., L. T. Trenor. Committee : C. Mr Etheridge, 
E. J. Gray, W, B. Rethman, H. W. F. Rethman, 0. A. Howell. R. E H. Fann, J.P., 
W. T. J. Gold, Dr. Case, Revd. S. Aitchison. Hon. Treasurer : H. 0. Hitching. 
Secretary: T. Tribe. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,—President: Thomas Fleming. Vice- 
President : J. Geldert. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, W. J. Fiy. 

CAMFERDOWN AGRIOULTUtiAL SOCIETY.—President: John Moon, 

C. O.; Vice-Presidents: A, N. Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. secretary : 
— Wilson. 

CAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Presi¬ 
dent : John Moon. Vice-President: F. N. Mever. Hon. Sec.: L. Baker. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: F. Turton, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A, L, 
Jansen. H. Ryley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
J. McKenzie. Committee : D. C. Pieters, I). Macphail, W. H. Tatham, H. Baasch, 
M. Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W. Smailie, C. W. W ysall, W. Craig, 
0. G. Willson, T. P. Smith, J. Campbell, J. B. Duboisee. W. R. Quested, A. Grice, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E, Caldwell, E. C. Saville, 0. M. Meyer, A. J. 
Oldacre. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Patron : J. II. Colen- 
brander. President: J. McIntosh. Vice-Presidents: H, Westermeyer, R. R. Mc¬ 
Donald. Committee : F. R. W. Boehmer, G. Compton, H. Freese, W. Freese, W. 
Gillitt, H. W. Koenigkraemer, H. W. Nichols, F. Schrofermann. Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer : Frank J. Vo ek. 

GOURTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W. C. Stockih Esq., 
J’^P. Vice-President: M. Sandison, Esq Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Frederick 
B. Burnard, Esq. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: Wm. Craig. 
Vice-President, J. Campbell; Committee : J. J. S. Maritz, 0. De Waal, H. J Hearn, 
Thos. Brookes, N, Glutz, H. Glutz, W. A. Quested, J, A. Brookes, W. J. Hislop, 
Thos. Oewar, J. Humphrirs, W. H. Tatham, A. E. Norm in, D. W. H. Tandy ; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : R. J. Hearn. 

HIMEVILlE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Presid* n* : Henry 0. Gold, 
Dartford, Polela. Vi* e-Presidents: W. Little, R. Justice, G. Malcolm. Executive 
Committee: G. Malcolm. W. S. Johnston, P. McKen/^e, W. Little, G. Houston. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Thos. E. Marriott, Biookdae, Polela. Assistant 
Secretary : F. W Fell, Ernksburg, Po ela. 

H«»WICK FARMERV A S Cl TION.-Chairman, Thos. Morton; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. button ; Hon. S* cretary snd Treasurer, A 01a»k. 

ING *G0 FARMERS ASSOCIATION. President: Angus Wood, J P. Viee- 
PresilentB: G. A. Fimstone and J. Browning. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
*C. Watt. 

IX >P0 AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. - President: W. Arnott. Vice- 
Presidents : F. L. hring, J.P., John Anderson, 0. E. Hancock, J.P. » ommittee : 
W. K. Anderson, J.P., Thos Allen, J. C. Auld, H. D. Archibald, F. S. Bemngfield, 
S. Boyd, F. E. Foxon, R.M., Wm. Foster, Jas. T. F ster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J.P., J. R. Greer, Wm. Gold, Jno. Gold, H. '. Hill, 0. F. Harries, 
A. E. Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo. Me tin, W. Oakes, L. J. Pbip s, T. F. Htmfry, 
J. W, Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. *to»e, W. K. Way, G. C. Wa>, A. H. 
Walker, M.L.A, J. L. Webb (F.R.C.V.*.). Hon. Sec : R. Vause. Hon. Ash. Sec. i 
O. K. D. Beales. Hon. Treasurer : T. A nntt. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCf A ION: * President: A. E. L Keith, Ixopo* 
Vice-Presidents: G*o. Martin, 01 ybrook©, Ixopo; A. Kirkman, Luf f Ixopo* 
Hon. Secre art and Treasurer : Geo r. Francis, Morningvtew* Ixopo. t> ’el ites to 
Farmers’Union: Ptesidem and James Foster. Commit to : F. Remf y t Vause* 
a E. Hancock, John Anderson R. Greer, W. Oak* s. D. Cun b 1, G. W*y t 
James Foster. 

KLIP RIVER AGRICULTURE , SOCIETY.—President : T ling; 

Vice-Presidents: J T Francis, J. G. B**#ter, W Pep worth. A »d to*-: J rancis* 
Esq. Secretary : E. Scott, F.I. A. (Loud), Executive < min fM« : A. T», >nkT-|). 
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Hester. J. Farquhar, C.M.G\. W. C. Hattingb, J. G. Hyde, Trev. Hyde, A. L. Horsley, 
W. Freer, L. A. Leonard, H. Nicholson, J. H. Newton, J. T. Sandalls, W. H. Roberts, 
H. 0. Thornhill. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: 
Graham Hutchinson : Vice-President: H. Nisbet; Executive Committee : H. Nisbet, 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor: 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LOWER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.—President: T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lieut.*0o). F. Addison. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss, G. Stewart, J. B. HuLtt. 

MID-ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.-Cbairman: L.G. Wingfield-Stratford J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B. B Evans. Hou. Secretary: J. W. V. Montgomery, Assistant 
Hon. Secretary : S. 0. Phipson. Hon. Treasurer : Jos. McCullough. 

MOOI RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,-President: C. B Lloyd; Vice- 
President :—R. Garland ; Hon. Treasurer : H. A. Rohde ; Collector : Capt. W. H. 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott: Hon. Secretary : E. Oautberley. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL AS$OOIATION.-Pre.sident: Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents : Wm. Lilje, E. A. (frautham. Secretary and Treason r. C. A. 
Selling. Committee : Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter. Herman Schafer, 
Frits Torlage. T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, C. 11. Tilbrook, Rev. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Member). 

NEWCASTLE—Prcsiden : F. A. R. Johnstone J.P. Vice-President: ('.Earl, 

J. P., Mayor of >ewcastle; Angus Wood, J.P, Jngogo; 0. Schwikkard. C.M.G., 
Newcastle. Secretary: Wm. Beardall. Treasurer: Ed. Nicois. Executive (Com¬ 
mittee : L. H. S. Jones, E. Phillips, H. 0. Caldecott. C. Watson, G. Lm.'ley. W A. 
Lang, W J. P. Adendorff, J. E. de Wet, O. Davis, S. W. Reynolds, B. Pettigrew, 

G. W. Thomas, G. H. Bishop, H. R. Muir, M C. Adendorff. W. Napier, P. Van Breda, 
Chriss Poth«, G. Temnler. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. — President: R. H. 
OePennnnn. Vice-Presidents : J. C. Watt, J.P., and J. A. West-brook. Life 
Member : C. A. S, Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer : W. D. Stewart, New 
Hanover. Auditor: J. H. F. Holds. Committee: W. N. Angus. E. Bentley, W, 
W. Bentley, Edward Boast. H. W. Boast, E. E Coming. G. R. Coining C. Crookes, 
jnn., G. Lemont. H. JbukLmnnn, J. Duval. W. Fortmann, Dr. (;. II. Herbert, J. 
Hillermann J. H. F. Hob Is, H. Jacobson, H. A, Light G. C. Mackenzie. A, F. 
Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J, Muirhesd, J.P.. G. Mop. J. Moe. 0. Moe, O. 
(Mlertn&nn. F. Oellerm*nn. R, H. Oellermann, J. C. Otto, H. Oellerman", E 
Feckham, JP.. J. A. Potter) II, S. Peekham, O M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott. Wnr\ 
Schroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. IL Smith, Riby Smith. H. Thole, F. Thole, H. 
Vorwerk, H. F. Westbrook. W. H. Westbrook, C. Westbrook, T. Wolhute**. 

NOODSBERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. - President : 
Fiitz lteicbe, J.P.; Vice-Presidents: II. Mummbrauer, P. Rodehorst, W. Dralle, 
W. Wortmann; Committee: W. Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Brammer, A. J. Bruyns, 

H. Bruyns, Carl Dralle, H. Gebers. W. Gevert*, J. H. Holley, jr, W. (5. Holley, 
C. Hillermann, L. Koch, H, Kohler. F, E. Kuhn, M. Maister, ft. Mereis, A. Meyer, 
H. Meyer-Estorf, H. W. Mever, K. A Meyer, ti. Misselhorn. W Mi«selhorn, 

K. Peters, I. Pfotenhauer, G. Rabe, G. Reiche, Job. Reiehe, W. Rencken, 
H. Mosenbrock, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas Scott, K. Seele F, J. Smith, 
J. Tbies, W. Witthdft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, F. Wortmann, H. Wortmann ; 
Secretary: Paul Vietzen, P.O., Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E. Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W. 
Henwood, J P„ Vice-President: B. Greene ; Auditor : A. Mengens ; Secretary 
and Treasurer; C. J. King, Nottingham Road. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY — President: John Marwick. 
Vice-Presidents: W. P. Pavp, A. W. Cooper, J, W. McKenzie and Chas. Nichol¬ 
son. Honorary Treasurer: K. Nicholson. Hon. Secretary : Tom M’Crystal, Com¬ 
mittee: J. W,T. Marwick, Evan Harries, K. A. McKerzie, F. O. Hbwes. H. M. 
Moyes, W Comrie, Thoe, Marwick, J. 0. Nicholson, J. W. Flettand E. J. B. Ho king. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL. —President: Sir G. M. 
Sutton, K,O.M.G. Vice-Presidents: His Worship the Mayor, Messrs. Jas. King, 
0. Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E M. Greene and P. D. Simmons. Executive: Sir 
G. M. Sutton, President ; Messrs, Jas. King. 0. Hjpsking, D. C. Dick, Col. E. M. 
Greene and P. D. Simmons, Vice-Presidents ; Committee : G J. Macfarlnne, W* S. 
Oiart, W. H, Cobley, H. J. Stirton, W. J. O’Brien. L. Line and Sir T, K. Murray. 
Yard Superintendent : H. J, Stirton. Secretaries, Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, 
Sadie A Oo,, 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Auditor: G. V. Lambert, 
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SLANG RIVER (UTRECHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Chairmans 
P. J. Kemp; Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botha, P. J* 
Viljoen, P. J. Kemp ; Hon. Sec, and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMYOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Major T. Menne. Vice- 
Presidents: Theunis J. Nel, M L. A., W. J. Slatter, W. L’Estrange. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : Tol Nel, A. Newmareh, W. Lilje, O. Rotteher, S. C. Van Rooyen, W. New- 
maroh, E. J. Van Rooyen, O. Norton, I. M. Nel, J. Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard : J. M. Handley and N. Hunter. Hon. Auditor : W. K. Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer: W. H. Gibbs. 

UPPER BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: George 
Langley ; Vice-President: W. L. Oldacre ; Secretary : J. H. Murray. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Chairman: L. Viljoen; Vice- 
Chairman : B. H. Breytenbach ; Members: I. Bierman, M. M. Knight, J, H. 
Klopper, B. U. Hattingh, T. Botba, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, H. P. Breytenbach; 
Secretary: G. J. Sbawe. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL S )CIBPY.-President: Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Addison ; Vice Presidents: Sir Liege Hulett, Kt., W. J. Thomp¬ 

son, Esq., J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Esq., M.L.A.; Committee: Messrs. W. H. B. 
Addison, G. 8. Armstrong, M.L.A., C. Bishop, J.P., D. Brown, sen., J.P., W. Camp¬ 
bell, T. G. Colenbrander, A E. Foss, J.P., A. S. L. Hulett, J.P., J. B. Hulett, 
C. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T Polkmghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E. Saunders, 
J.P,, G. Stewart, and J. H. Stansell; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. Curtis 
Smith (Stanger) 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: A. F. Henderson, E*q., 
C.M.G. ; Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P., Jas. Ralfe, J.P., H. Blaker, J.P., E. B. 
Griffin, J P.; Hon. Treasurer: F. C. Schiever ; Auditor: S. Wolff; Executive, 
Hon. H. D. Winter, R. H. Ralfe, J. W. Moor, I) W. Mackay and Allan Stuart ; 
Manager of Show Yard: 8. Vaughan ; Assistant: A. Clouston ; Hon. Secretary : E. 
Cautherley. 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. - Committee of 
Management: A. F. Henderson, C.M.G., F. C. Schiever, G. W. Linfoot, P. J. Nunn, 
Dr. Brewitt, S. Vaughan ; *IIon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

ZULULAND COAST FARMERS ASSOCIATION — President: G. H. 
Hulett; Vice-President: 0. Hill; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: F. Btammage, 
Ginginhlovu. 

(The Editor will he obliged ij the Hon. Secretaries uiiU supply him with lists of the 
Executives of their Associations .) 


Central Experiment Farm, Cedara• 


In order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart one day of the 
week, namely, Friday, as a visitors’ day. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on that day for receiving visitors and 
showing them found the Farm. A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet the up 
9!50 a.m. train ; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice to the guaid 
at Howick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet the train which 
passes through Cedara at 11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other trains will also be 
met if they will previously make arrangements by writing. 

On other than the visitors’ day, visitors may be received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their b-ing shown round* 

.At least clear fourteen days' notice must be given by Associations, so that there 
may be tin*© to make all necessary arrangements. 

. , W. A, DEANE, 

9 th April, 1907. Minister of Agriculture, : 
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Agricultural Shows* 


HIMEVILLE, Thursday, 16th May.—President: H. C. Gold. Hon. Secretary: 
Tbos. E. Marriott. Brookedale, Polela. 

BULWEB, Wednesday, 22nd May.—All entrua close 10th May. President: 
J. Isbister. Secretary : B. McK. Malcolm, Bulwer. .... - 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 13tb, 14th and 15th June.—All entries 
close 1st June. President: Sir G. M. Sutton. Secretaries: Messrs. Duff, Sadie & 
Co., 12, Timber Street, Maritzburg. - _ ^ 

ESTCOORT, Wednesday, 19th June.-All entries close 8th June. President: 
A. F, Henderson. Secretary : E. Cautherley, Southdowns, Estcourt. 

HARDING, Thursday, 20th June.—All entries close 6th June. President: A. 
G. Prentice, J.P. Secretary : Thos. Trike, Harding. . 

DUNDEE, Thursday, 27th June,—All entries close 12th Jane. President : 
F. Turton. Secretary : J. McKenzie, Dundee. „ _ , 

HOWICK, Thursday, 27th June—AH entries close 12th June. President: 
Qiaham Hutchinson. Hon. Secretary : Arthur F. Dick, Ho wick. _ 

NEWCASTLE, Friday, 28th June.-All entries close 18th June. President: F. 
A. R. Johnston**, M.L. A. Secretary : Wm. Beardall, Newcastle. ., 

LADYSMITH, Friday, 5th July—All entries close 30th June. President: 
Herman llling. Secretary : E. Scott, Box 90, Ladysmith. ^ 

UMZINTO, Thursday 11th July,—All entries close 9th July. President: W. 
Thomson. Secretary : George Lamb, Umzinto. 

DURBAN, 18tb,‘ 19th and 20th July .-President: W. R. Poynton. Secretary : 
J. D. Ballance. 

RICHMOND, Thursday, 25th July—All entries close 12th July. President: 
John Marwick. Hon. Secretary : T. MeCrystal, Box 32 Richmond. 

DATES NOT FIXED. 

GREYTOWN (Date not fixed)—President: Major T. Menne. Secretary : 
W. H. Gibbs. Greytown. _ _ „ „ „ 

MID 1LLOVO (Date not fixed)—President: B. B. Evans. Secretary: C. B. 
Lowe, Mid Ulovo. _ 

NEW HANOVER (No Show on account of E. C. F.) —President: R. H. 
Oellermann. Secretary : W. D. Stewart, New Hanover. 

NOODBBERG ROAD (Date not fixed)—President : Fritz. Reiche, J.P. 
Secretary : Paul Vietzen, P.O. Singletree. 

ST ANGER (Date not fixed)—President. F. Addison. Secretary : H. C. 
Smith. 

OTHER SHOWS. 

PIETERMARITZBURG HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 17th October— 
President: T. R. Sim, F.L.S. Hon. Secretary ; S. Colman, Deeds Office, Maritzburg. 


Drondo Allotted to Infooted Mmglotorial 

Divisions* 

The following ia a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial BivisionsDurban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A 2; 
Lower Xugela, T. 2; Mapumulo. 8.2 ; Inauda, fi. 2; Umsinga, U. 2 ; Dundee,.X- 2 • 
Vrybeid, Y. 2 ; Ngotahe, H. 2; Paulpieteraburg, P. 2 ; Nongoma, G. 2 ; ILthlabatun, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2 j Weenen County, W. 2j Cmvpti, l. 2 j Hlabisa. K 2 j Eahowe, 
E, 2, 
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Ernst Coast Fever. 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE. 

Toe Department of Agriculture haB erected abattoir* adjoining the Government 
Cold Stores, Maritzburg, where people will be able to forward cattle from clean and 
infected areas for slaughter. Killing, ohilling, and freezing can be undertaken by the 
Department if desired, and arrangements can also be made for the forwarding by rail 
of meat intended for sale in markets outBide Maritzburg. This will enable farmers, 
who wish to dispose of their stock for slaughter and find a difficulty in so doing, to 
have their animals killed in Maritzburg «nd the meat forwarded to Durban or any 
other market. The abattoirs will be under the personal supervision of Mr. A. R. 
Burford, the Manager of the Government Gold Stores, who is thoroughly experienced 
in this particular class of work. 

The provisional abattoir charges are : — 

Gattle per head. Is., with a minimum of £3 per killing 

space per month. 

Sheep .ljd. each. 

Pigs. 3d. „ 

Chilling and Freezing Beef, 1st week . Is. 3d. per qr. 

» i) 2nd „ ... ... Is. ,, 

„ „ Remaining weeks... 9d. „ 

Sheep .per week . 3d. 

Pigs. „ .6d. 

Charges for killing and handling Gattle. and placing same in Gold Storage, if 
required, or meat to be taken away by customer from hanging-room :— 

Cattle, per head . 4s. each (including abattoir fee). 

Sheep ... ... ••• fid. ,, 

Pigs tee «ee tee ••• Is. up to 200 lbs. 

„ .Is. 6d. each, over 200 lbs. & up to 300 lbs. 

„ .2s. „ over 300 lbs. 

W. A. DEANE, 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, Minister of A gr.culture. 

9th April 1907. 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE IN YOKE. 


It is hereby notified, for general information, that, notwithstanding the prohibi¬ 
tion contained m Government Notioe No. 175, 1907, under which movement of cattle 
within the Magisterial Divisions of Umvoti and Krantzkop was prohibited, the move¬ 
ment of cattle in yoke for the purpose of transporting produce and supplies Will be 
permitted within such Magisterial Divisions outside the areas described in the 
schedule to this notice, upon permission in writing being first had and obtained from 
the District Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector of the District, and subject to 
any directions or limitations which may be imposed in the permission given. 


Department of Agriculture, 
Pietermaritzburg* 

8th April, 1807. 


W. A. DEANE, 

Minister of Agriculture. 


Schedule. 


The whole of the Tugela Native Location, in the Magisterial Division of 
Krantzkop. 

The whole of the Umvoti Native Location, in the Magisterial Divisions of 
Umvoti and Krantzkop. 

The area lying within the outer fenced boundaries of the following farms 
Soheeper’s Dale, Springfield, Thornton, Noitdocht, Mt* £t* Bernard. Geluk f « Btadt, 
Huis River, Deepdale, Lunenberg, Nels Rust, Roodebok Yiakte, Sub-division A of 
Winter Hoek, EmmUkloof, Landsberg, Mt* Ernestine, and the North Western 
oorner of Bummerfield, 
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Model Rules for Agricultural Co- 
Operative Societies . 

The Department of Agriculture has for disposal, at the rate of one shilling each, 
copies ot Model Rules for the use of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. Applica¬ 
tions should be made to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 


Trees for Salem 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so- far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Oasuarinas, Cupressun, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will bo 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will 
be furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should be addressed to the FoPO&tOfp 
Codawa 9 and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or postal order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted. 

T. R. SIM, 

Conserva or of Forests. 


Employment Bureau. 

TliE Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. ’When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
following list 

No. 92a.-~ -Englishman, 50 years of age, with varied experience in tea and coffee 
planting in Ceylon, and also of contract work. Has also been on a Sugar Estate, and 
has had experience in pig rearing. Salary needed. 

No. 93 —Young lady, 20 y.?ar» of age, trained at the Reading Agricultural College 
and holding certificates for Poultry and Dairying, desires situation on a farm. Is 
prepared to take entire charge of poultry and dairy and, if required, would accept 
payment on results. Stated to be keen worker and thoroughly practical. 

No. 94.—Scotchman, who has lived all his life in South Africa, desires employ¬ 
ment on farm in connection with stock if possible. Was a Head Conductor duriug 
Boer War. Was 2 years with Transvaal P.W.D. as handyman. Produces good 
references. Desires salary. 

No. 95.—German, of respectable appearanco, who speiks English fluently, desires 
employment on a farm. Is 48 years of age, and has been accustomed to farm work, 
wire fencing, masonry, carpentry, &c. Salary required. 

No. 97a,—Colonial, aged 22, bricklayer by trade, speaks Zulu, Dutch, and Hindu¬ 
stan, desires employment as a farm hand. Was on a farm in vicinity of Pretoria for 
six months. 

No. 98.— Englishman, 25 years, desires situation on sheep and stock farm. Had 
experience of sheep on father's farm in Lincolnshire. Has been four years in Natal. 

No. 99.—Englishman, 17, Colonial born, anxious to learn farming. No previous 

experience* 

No. 100.—Englishman, J23, with experience gained in Richmond district, desires 
to get on to farm farther up country. States fie is active and not afraid of work. 
Wage no particular object. 
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Diamond Drilling • 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
Available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to terms 
of hire may be obtained from the undersigned* 

9 CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Bulletins Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture• 


Single copies may be obtained free (excepting those with price attached) on 
application to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, 

No. 

1. —“ Notes on Fruit Culture,” by Claude Fuller. [1902], (Out of print), 

2. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1902,” by A Pardy. [1902]. 

3. —“ Insects i i an Important Role,” by Claude Fuller. [1904 •. (Out of Print). 

4. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, \903 ” by A. P«ud\. [1903], 

5. —“ Weed Circular,” by CJauue Fuller [1905], 

6s— 1 “ Manures on tfce Natal Mutket, 1904,” by A. Pardy. [1904]. 

7. —” Tret-planting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim. [ 1905]. (Price as, 6 d.) 

8. —" Agricultural Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens. [1905]. 

9. —‘‘Potato Culture ” by A. N. Pearson. [1905]. 

10. —“ Manures on Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pardy. [1905]. 

" Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1904-5” [1906]. 

11. - ‘* East Coat<t Fever,’ ^>y S. B. Woollatr. [ 1906]. 

12. —“ Manures on Natal Market, 1906,” by A. Pardy. [1906]. 


ULLMANN BROTHERS, 

THE 

PRODUCE. COMMISSION (kCENlS, 

JOHANNESBURG. 

P.O. Box 330B. Talographlc Addroso i “ Ulna." 


OFFICE AND STORES-7, MARSHALL SQUARE (near Charge Office). 


WILL SELL all kinds of Produce, as well as Live Stock, at Highest Market 
Prices, against Commission. Aii Sales are personally supervised by os, 
so we can guarantee perfect satisfaction- Prompt Settlement. 


All otter Agency Business Done. 



Our Market Report Im ta ba feund in anothmr Omimmn. 





SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCTS EXHIBITION. 

Sonu 1 of tht* Natal Exhibits. 


Voi» X. No. 5. 


MAY 24, 1907, 
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Timber-Felling In Natal Crown Forests. 


By U. II. Davjks, District Forest Officer. 

In the course of my official duties in the Natal and Zululand forests, 
illicit date Iron) 1SSIC with but a few months interval, I have been often 
challenged by old woodsmen to give a rational explanation of the system 
of section-marking as applied to indigenous forests. Accustomed to 
roam about the bushes and pick out any trees that suited the purpose of 
the moment, it. has seemed a great grievance that necessarily hard toil 
should he increased by confining it to a small area, with a correspond¬ 
ingly small choice of trees, and often increased difficulties in the slipping 
of blocks and removal of sawn stuff. In the case of the average sawyer, 
his work is so heavy that he is apt to think that his own value to the 
commonwealth, as one wresting a living from the natural resources of 
the country, should outweigh all other considerations; and I have known 
a ease in which a sawyer, petitioning against the enforcement of regula¬ 
tions, referred to his valuable services to the Stab' in cutting down Ireos, 
as if Natal was so thickly wooded as to require* clearing to make it habit¬ 
able. 

This brings us to the point. Natal is a bare country, and it is our 
duty to preserve the forests, remaining to us as nuclei for extensions 
which may bring their aggregate area to a total proportionate to the area 
of the country; conserving the surface water and supplying forest pro¬ 
duce. In this duty we are immensely encouraged by evidence that the 
bareness of Natal as regards trees is artificial and not natural. When 
Mr. J. Storr-Liater met me on the Qudeni in Zululand in 1902, hr was 
greatly struck by the superior recuperative powers of our forests as com- 
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pared with those further west in the Cape Colony: proof enough that our 
bushes are not dying out of their own accord. On the one hand we have 
the fact that in old bush-workings we find the young growth vigorous 
wherever there is shade, drainage, and protection from fire; on the other 
hand we have the absolutely treeless veld where bush formerly flourished. 
The conclusion is inevitable that until bush is cleared, so as to allow the 
veld grasses to establish themselves and the veld fires to periodically in¬ 
vade forest land, the indigenous trees will persist in attempting to estab¬ 
lish themselves. Indeed, so persistent are some species that they will be 
found in the open, scorched annually, but struggling year after year. Not¬ 
able for this tenacity, in spots slightly protected by rock from fire and 
drought, is the Minza; while Saliekout takes years of exposure to lose its 
vitality, and would, if landowners took the slight trouble to have a yard 
or so of ground cleared round each plant, soon transform many bleak 
uplands into parks redolent with the sweet honey-scent of its flowers, 
and giving ample shelter to their stock. I have proved this myself; 
and was well rewarded, for surely it is the easiest kind of shelter-produc¬ 
tion possible, in two seasons. Saliekout gives a good, close-grained, 
though small timber; and is not destructive of veld pasture. 

Of all methods that could be devised to destroy our indigenous 
forests, the old-time promiscuous tree-felling of the colonial woodsman 
is the most successful. This still obtains in native locations; and con¬ 
sists chiefly in allowing the sawyer to fell any trees he fancies, and dig 
a saw-pit where he likes. The natural result is that every tree within 
reach of the saw-pit, of which something can he made, is felled; and a 
bare space is left, littered with inflammable rubbish and connected with 
the outside veld by similar openings, along a broad wagon or slip track 
similarly littered. The surface, exposed to the sun throughout the day¬ 
time, soon produces a plentiful crop of briars, which, self-choking, form 
benealh them thickets of trash dry as tinder, ready for the first spark 
from a winter veld-lire to carry fierce destruction into the hush. A 
pretty glade is formed, in which long grasses flourish, and invite further 
fires every dry season to wicb n their domain. So the bush vanishes hv 
acres annually. 

With a view' to stop this, Colonel Cardew in Zululand instructed 
the Nkandhla sawers to select their trees over wide areas of hush, hut he 
did not provide for the supervision necessary to enforce what would be 
a far greater hardship to woodsmen than is the correct system of sections. 

The system of forest-exploitation based upon confining wood-cutting 
to small areas at a time gives the only practicable method of proportion¬ 
ing the crop reaped to the crop grown; by facilitating close supervision 
on the part of the owner of the forest, whose interest it is that the 
forest should not be destroyed. In the case of a private owner, living 
from hand-to-mouth, it is sometimes his interest to live on his capital, 
and “work-out” his hush regardless of consequences;.but the Government 
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ha6 not only to limit forest exploitation to its fair yield from motives of 
financial prudence, hut because destruction of hush is a permanent in¬ 
jury to the country. 

Sectional working being necessary to render proper supervision 
practicable, Jt is obvious that the owner or his agent must select the 
trees to be felled, or the sectional system would merely result in the 
bush being destroyed by sections. In the ease of demarcated Crown 
forests the agent is the Forester; and it; is his duty to mark a foivst- 
aectiou so that when the last tree in it is removed the section is left in 
1 lie best possible condition for re-growth. When closed, the >< rti<m 
should have as many young trees in it as when opened, except where they 
have been necessarily thinned to prevent crowding, and it should have no 
mature trees left, except where their removal would destroy the canopy 
favourable to seedling irees and hostile to briars; diseased trees -lu.nld 
have been got rid of whenever possible, except when their shade is re- 
<|iiiied, as is sometimes the ease in our badly-treated bushes. The 
Forester selects the trees to be felled by marking them below the wood¬ 
man^ cut with a stamp protected by law. This mark, when properly 
made, lasts for years as evidence that the tree was selected for felling; 
but it is also necessary, for protection of the permanent forest revenue 
ol Crown forests, that the selection should have been properly made. 
That is to say that the Forester should conscientiously mark, without, 
reference to the wood-cutters' wishes, only those trees which it is the 
interest of the owner to get rid of: the mature, the crowders, ami the 
diseased. In the case of (he crowders he should exercise discrimination, 
and mark the Jos valuable, except where coimiderations of canopy, or 
of perfection of form, call tor the retention of the lower-priced tree. 
1 heased treo should he first marked, then the mature, then the crowders, 
with great care not lo mark anv immature tree unnecessarily. While 
marking, the Forever should vigilantly look round to see what elTeet 
the clearance of each tree will have upon the shade, and to note what 
other trees have already been marked near the tree he is considering. 
Over-marking means either damage to the hush that will lake years to 
heal; or, if great, absolute ruin. lender-marking, at the worst, means 
failure to improve the section by letting in sufficient light and air to the 
young growth. Kit her of these faults shows an incapacity of the 
Forester, of which the effects will he felt for many years, hut if he 
honestly does his best experience will soon come to his aid, lo the great 
advantage of the forests in his ehaTge. For freedom of choice, and to 
avoid the shadow of suspicion, the Forester should never mark trees in 
the presence of possible customers. 

The woodsman or sawyer lias, in his pecuniary stake, an advantage 
•over the Forester in estimating the value of standing timber. Owing 
to the waste that resulted from the system of charging for sawn timber, 
►and to the opportunities that system gave for dishonest practices, trees 
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are now sold standing in Crown forests under the control of the De¬ 
partment. The stems are measured, and their content estimated, by a 
simple method which results in the purchaser’s favour in the cases of 
sound trees. It is, however, when trees are partially unsound that diffi¬ 
culty comes. I have known an old woodsman to be taken in by concealed 
rot, but very rarely. The purchaser lias to pay, in cash, the estimated 
value of a tree before he can lay his axe to it, ancl a mistake means 
immediate loss. He is not bound to buy that particular tree, but has the 
choice of many, marked and priced for him; and in nine cases out of 
ten it is the Forester that is taken in by allowing too much for possible 
rot. This as it should be, for rotten trees should be got rid of when¬ 
ever they are markable, but loud is the complaint when the loser is the 
woodsman. The latter usually forgets that he is generally the gainer 
by the system of standing measurement. 

l^hope that this brief sketch of the method followed by the Depart¬ 
ment in control of our Crown forests will give the general reader some 
information as to the principles underlying the successful treatment of 
indigenous bush. \\ e cannot leave our native forests untouched; it is 
right therefore to improve them by directing the self-interested labours 
of the woodsman. Private owners of native hush, who do not wish their 
tcrests to be injured but improved by cutting, might with advantage 
follow the plan of having sections periodically marked by trained 
Foresters uninterested m the resulting sales of timber. 


Motes and. Comments . 


•Locust Destruction in Argentina. —The Argentine Government 
is about to issue a loan of 2,000,000 paper dollars for the purposes of 
locust destruction. 


C.O.D. In 1904 the Natal Department of Agriculture endeavoured 
to start a C.O.D. register by means of which persons desiring to sell or 
to buy on the Collect on Delivery System could be placed in communica¬ 
tion with one another. Our efforts did not, however, meet with much 
response, so that the register was ultimately abandoned. We are, how¬ 
ever, endeavouring to resuscitate the matter, and readers are referred to 
fuller particulars to be*found in this issue. 



Hole* and Comments. 

Vkteuinauy Departmkntai> Rlpouis.-- It will b“ obscned ihat 
ill# Veterinary Departmental Repons are no longer published i\> such. 
The iniormaiion contained in those reports is, however, re-written each 
month and published under the heading of “Animals Diseases.’* The 
same amount of information as appeared before is being published; but 
in its new form it occupies far less space and will probably to some prove 
more readable. 


The Fjbu li Industry. —In this issue is published informal ion re¬ 
garding fibre cultivation in Herman Hast Africa. This, combined with 
the article on libre cultivation in the Philippine Islands, which appeared 
in the Iasi issue of the Journal , and the articles by Mr. Medley Wood 
and Mr. Kositzky which were contributed to the March and April num¬ 
bers, furnishes fairly complete information on almost every point winch 
has so l'ar arisen in connection with tho various enquiries made the 
Department of Agriculture Hoarding Fonrrruya gif/nnlca and . \guvt 
rigid a. 


Probable Yield or Chops. —The thanks of the Department are 
due to those gentlemen who have assisted in the estimate of the probable 
yield of main crops of the Colony, particulars o| which appeal in. this 
issue. The information is of considerable value to merchants and c»m- 
tmotors, enabling them to estimate the harvest upon which they can rely, 
and to frame their orders or requirements accordingly. By means of 
the honorary correspondents referred to in another “Note," it is hoped to 
he able each year to continue this estimate of probable yield with more 
and more approach to accuracy in accordance with lhe experience gained 
each season. 


Cape Fruit and the Codlix Moth. —Consignments of apples ami 
pears which have recently been coming to hand from Cape Colony ha\e 
been infested by Codlin Moth to such an extent that the Natal Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has been compelled, in the interests of fruit-grower* 
of this Colony, to destroy the fruit. The Codlin Moth is, perhaps, the 
pest of which the Natal fruit-grower stands in most dread. At present 
we are free from the insect, and it is only by a thorough examination 
of all apples and pears imported into the Colony that we can hope to 
continue to enjoy our immunity. The Cape Department of Agriculture 
has been communicated with regarding the necessity we arc under «.f 
destroying all infested fruit, and has been advised to request the rail¬ 
way authorities of that Colony to accept no further consignment- of 
apples and pears for Natal, as the consignors will'otherwise only be nut 
to the expense of railage for nothing. 
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Colonial Meat for the Troops. —Owing to the instrumentality 
of the Minister of Agriculture, fresh meat has now been substituted for 
the frozen meat contracted to be supplied to the troops at Fort Napier. 
The fresh meat is being supplied at the same rate as the frozen meat; 
and the change should be of great benefit to the stock-owners of the 
Colony. _ 

Government Cold Stores. —We understand from the Manager of 
the Government Cold Stores (Mr. A, K. Burford) that the produce at 
present in the Cold Stores consists of over a thousand bags of potatoes 
and a considerable quantity of butter. With potatoes at their present 
unrcmuuerative prices, it would seem strange that greater advantage 
should not be taken of the Cold Stores by farmers, as a means of storing 
portions of their surplus crop until more remunerative prices are obtain* 
able, q$ until arrangements could be made for their export to other South 
African markets, or even abroad. 


Litctiis for Export. —The lit chi is a fruit that deserves to be more 
widely cultivated in 'Natal than it is at the present time. It seems to 
grow well—though, as far as we know, it is a fruit that will do better 
on the coast than anywhere else—and samples that we have seen have 
looked very healthy. There is a growing market for it in the United 
Elates, where the dried fruit is becoming more extensively known. In 
a "J.eport on Agricultural Investigations in Hawaii,” issued by the U.S. 
Office of Experiment Stations last year, it is stated that the dried fruits 
from China sell in the Washington market for about two shillings a box 
containing about one quart. We should be glad to have the views of 
readers of the Journal as to the possibilities that lie before this fruit in 
Natal. 


1>e-natured Alcohol. —This matter was touched upon in an inter¬ 
viewed by "Ergates” in the last issue of the Journal , and the views of 
Mr. Gilbert Wilkinson were then given. In brief, the proposal is to 
manufacture in Natal alcohol for use in connection with motor cars, 
motor bicycles, and motor engines generally. There is a big and grow¬ 
ing demand in South Africa for this form of motive power, and this, de¬ 
mand could easily be supplied from Natal if the requirements of the 
excise could be met. The sole object of de-naturing is so to treat alcohol 
as to make it absolutely undrinkable. It is astonishing what a dipso¬ 
maniac will drink in order to satisfy his craving, but chemical research 
has now brought to light compounds which will deter even the most 
depraved tastes from attempting to satisfy their thirsts with "de¬ 
natured” alcohol. Motorists are interested in the question of this local 
supply; and it is quite probable that the early future will see a new use 
for our Natal rum. 
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Employment Bureau. —By means of the advertisements inserted 
in each issue of the Journal under the heading of ‘‘Employment Bureau/* 
we have been able successfully to place many deserving young men who 
have been anxious to acquire practical farming knowledge with Natal 
farmers. Anyone desirous of obtaining the services of agriculturists in 
any capacity is at liberty to make use of this Bureau, and all enquiries 
relative thereto should be addressed to the Secretary, Minister of Agri¬ 
culture. No charge is made. 


Oedaka Experiment Farm. —Owing to the growing popularity of 
visits to the Central Experiment Farm and the consequent strain upon 
its resources in providing for the showing round and entertaining of 
large numbers of visitors, it has been decided that there shall in future 
be only one day a week, instead of two, set apart for the reception of 
visitors, viz., Friday, and that there shall be a limit placed upon the 
numbers of delegates from each Association. A notice is accordingly 
published in this issue stating that, in future, the delegates from any 
particular association will be limited to twenty-five per cent, of the 
membership. The cost of all free passes to delegates will in future 
be a charge against the Experiment Farm vote, and this forms an ad¬ 
ditional reason for limiting the attendance. 


Co-operation and Export. —Export trade, so far as agricultural 
produce is concerned, is in the majority of instances built up by the co¬ 
operation of the ‘‘small'* man, and not, as seems to be expected in 
Natal, by that of the large farmer. It is the difficulty experienced by 
the small farmer in disposing of his produce which leads to co-operation 
and, ultimately, to export. As an extreme example of what can be done 
by the co-operation of small men may be instanced the blackberry. This 
grows wdld in the hedge rows of Great Britain, and only a few pounds can 
be obtained at a time by one picker, yet, during the season, from some 
localities blackberries are sent by the ton to the London market—the 
gross weight being made up by the small pickings of large numbers of 
individuals. So far as Natal is concerned, there is more hope of an 
export fruit trade from the small holder ( i.e the man with from 10 to 
200 or 300 acres) than from the large fanners. The small man, being 
dependent for his income on the sale of fruit and not having other strings 
to his bow, will be forced to give that minute attention to his work by 
which alone success will be achieved. The mealie grower on a small scale 
is more at the mercy of the merchant than the large farmer, who can 
often find his own market, and, though the initiative in co-operation may, 
as it often does, come from the large farmer, yet the small man, so soon 
as he realises the benefit or it, will be a more constant supporter of co¬ 
operation than his larger and wealthier neighbour. 
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Citrus Fruit Cultivation. —An interesting serial article by Mr. 
Masters, of the Cape (Colony, on his system of citrus cultivation has been 
running through the last few numbers of the Cape Agricultural Journal . 
There appears to be much to commend bin system, which he contends is 
unconsciously based on 'natural evolution. Having found a Suitable 
stock for what is wished to bo grafted, a healthy scion produced by the 
same is again grafted on to the same stock, and, again, a third time the 
process is repeated; with, so he contends, astonishing results. His state¬ 
ment is that, by this process, both the scion and the stock become more 
and more sympathetic to one another. 


Honorary Correspondents. —In order to increase the usefulness 
and the value of this Journal , endeavours are being made to secure the 
voluntary services in the various districts of the Colony of honorary cor¬ 
respondents for tile purpose of being kept regularly advised of the 
weather prevailing in each locality, the condition and prospects of crops 
and slock, increases and decreases in acreage of staple crops, and other 
information which, when collated and published each month, should be 
of considerable value to the Colony as a whole and help in the disposal 
of produce and stock. It is hoped to start a new system in time for the 
June issue of the Journal ; and the District Beports formerly furnished 
by the Magistrates of the various Divisions will, at the same time, be 
discontinued. The Department will always be glad to receive any sug¬ 
gestions for the improvement of the Journal , and a circular letter in¬ 
viting suggestions has been sent to eac?h Agricultural Society in Natal. 


South Africa as a Wheat-Producer. —The &.A. Trade Journal 
states that the Cape Department of Agriculture is conducting experi¬ 
ments with a large number of wheats in order to test side by side their 
relative merits, but more particularly to ascertain, under identical con¬ 
ditions, their respective rust-resisting powers. “The production of an 
absolutely rust-proof wheat would mean a great economical change for 
South Africa. Instead of importing wheat and flour to the value of 
well over a million sterling, she would probably finally to some extent 
become an exporter.” Natal is not a wheat-producing country, and can¬ 
not, for several reasons, hope to be to any appreciable extent. It must, 
nevertheless, be the desire of everyone that the large sums of money that 
are annually sent out of the country for the purchase of breadstuff* 
should be kept within South Africa. South Africa must feed herself: 
and, taken as one large country, we can very well produce all of our 
necessaries, and many of our luxuries, provided the required organisation 
is forthcoming. The results of the Cape experiments with wheat-— 
which must, of course, extend over several seasons—will be looked for¬ 
ward to with much interest. 
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Inter-Colonial Conference on Locust Destruction. —The 
Inter-Colonial Conference on locust destruction was held at Pretoria on 
the Uth May. Natal was represented by the Hon. W. A. Deane (Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture) and Mr. Hander Fuller (Government Entomologist). 
It is hoped to publbli a short account of the proceedings in the next 
issue of the Journal. 


Lectures on Co-operation.— The Treasurer of the Cape Colony 
has now formally signified his willingness t > allow Mr. P. J. Hannon, 
the Cape Expert, to visit .Natal for two or three weeks after the next 
Session oi Parliament for the purpose of helping forward our local co¬ 
operative movement. As the (-ape Parliament is meeting late this year, 
for the same reason that delays the Natal Parliament, viz., the attend¬ 
ance of the Premier in England, it is not likely that Mr. Hannon will 
be able to come here before next Septemlier. Arrangements were pre¬ 
viously made by the late Government for Mr. Hannon to visit Natal, 
but on .account of the outbreak of our Native Rebellion his visit had 
unfortunately to be postponed. 


A Native headman, named Mazwe, residing in the Umtata district, 
lias, according to the local paper, opened up the way for a new and im¬ 
portant JoeaJ industry which deserves attention and encouragement. 
Some little lime back he purchased an ordinary American carpet broom, 
and noticing that some of the fibres had seed pods attached, he sowed 
the seed and has now a quarter of an acre of excellent “boom cord’’ 
(as the fibre is technically termed) under cultivation, and doing well. 
Mr. Hoy wood, the Conservator of Forests, is also experimenting with 
the seed, and reports favourably upon its suitableness for cultivation in 
those parts. Mazwe manufactured a broom from his cord, which he 
exhibited at the T-mtata Show*, and was awarded a special prize. 


International Agricultural Show at the Hague. —Attention 
has been drawn by the Consul for the Netherlands, in Durban, to a 
National and International Agricultural Show to bo held by the Dutch 
Agricultural Society at the Hague from the 14th to the 23rd September 
next. All correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Society, Mr. P. F. Posthuma, The Hague. The Netherlands Consulate at 
Durban will, at the same time, be pleased to furnish interested parties 
with any desired information. As the Colonial Exhibition in Holland 
has been such an unqualified success, any exhibits from Natal would 
command special attention. We would recommend those interested to 
place themselves in communication with the Secretary of the Society. 
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Ramie.— In the Textile Mercury lately an article appeared on the 
subject of Ramie, in which the writer (Mr. Coventry) argued that 
Ramie ought to fetch far higher prices than it does. In the course of 
his remarks he made the following* significant statements:— “A market 
for rhea (ramie) in the true sense of the term does not at this moment 
exist.” “The demand is entirely from a small handful of European 
spinners, who appear entirely to control the •trade” “The price is 
regulated by the supply from China, which is the over-production of an 
indigenous industry “If a true demand arose among consumers, the 
amount required would be something enormous.” “If spinners are 
really desirous of developing this important industry? they must en¬ 
courage the grower and offer a price more commensurate with the in¬ 
trinsic value of the product/' 


Donkeys as Tbanspokt Animals. —The people in the Northern 
Territories who, as a consequence of East Coast Fever, have been as¬ 
sisted by the Government with’ transport animals in place of the oxen 
which have died, are experiencing much the same trouble with the 
donkeys as was experienced by only too many in the early rinderpest 
days. Donkeys appear to be peculiarly liable to a malady affecting the 
leet, which speedily renders them unworkable. In the rinderpest time 
alluded to, they died * like fiies in some localities. The advantages of 
donkeys as compared with mules are that they are cheaper and that 
profit can be looked forward to from the natural increase of the animals, 
whereas the mules are dearer and there can be no increase to compensate 
for that. Nevertheless, in view of the mortality to wdiich donkeys are 
liable, it is questionable whether the advantages outweigh the draw¬ 
backs. 


Mules and Hoksesickness. —Under the heading of “Animal 
Diseases,” in another portion of this issue, it wdll be seen that over a 
thousand horses died from horsesickness during April. When this ex¬ 
ceptionally heavy mortality is taken into consideration, it must be ad¬ 
mitted by everyone, Mr. Woollatt thinks, that the immunisation of mules 
has proved a success, for, of 800 animals immunised by the Veterinary 
Department, ten only have been reported to have died of horsesickness,. 
and of this number only five Mr. Woollatt has been able to satisfy him* 
self died of that disease. Allowing that the ten all died of horsesickness, 
it must be admitted that the results have been satisfactory, as all the 
animals have been running in areas notoriously bad for horsesickness.. 
The immunised annuals on hand with the Veterinary Department have 
not been kept in locations free from horsesickness, but, on the contrary, 
have been kept in places where infection is known to be virulent 
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Eoukckoya ik Natal. —Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
illustration of a field of young plants of Fourcroya giganiea on Mr. 
Malcolm Mackenzie's farm, “Leckhainpton,” Inchanga. The plants,, 
which are only five months old, were planted as bulbils, and their growth, 
up to the present is said to have been marvellous. 


Pkixting the “’Journal" in Dutch. —In accordance with the pro¬ 
mise made by the Minister, the first of a series of articles in Dutch will 
be found in this issue. They are translations of articles on co-opera- 
tion, and were made by special request: of Mr. Gheere Emmett, M.L.A. 
Keprints of the articles in question are being made and distributed in the 
Northern Territories with a view to arousing an interest in co-operation 
amongst our Dutch-speaking fellow-colonists. A translation of one of 
Mr. Watkins-PitehfordV articles on Horsesickness will appear in the 
loilowing issue, and other articles of general interest will also be trans¬ 
lated and appear from time to time. 


Plectko-Cultuke. —The exceptional fertility of the soil in the 
Polar regions during years when the Aurora played more vividly and 
the air was charged with electric fluid, led Professor Lemstrom, of 
Helsingfors, to experiment with a view to ascertaining more or less de¬ 
finitely the effect that electricity has upon the fertility of the land. Mr. 
(?. Clarke Nuttall, writing in the Fortnightly Review , says that during 
the years .1903-3 the Professor had experimental fields in England near 
Newcastle in connection with the Durham College of Science, in Ger¬ 
many near Breslau, and in Sweden at Alvidaberg, where he grew many 
plants under electric treatment. The results are stated to have been 
very remarkable. Strawberries, for example, in electrical fields showed 
an increase of from 50 to 128 per cent, over those g^own in normal 
fields. Corn showed an increase of 35 to 40 per cent.; potatoes, 20 per 
cent.; heels, 26 per cent. Professor Lemstrom considers that, by the 
me of electricity in our fields, an average increase of 45 per cent, over 
the normal can be safely reckoned on for all crops grown on land of 
oidinary fertility, and that the system will pay. Electricity is, however,, 
of no use on poor land. To give an idea of the method of working, it 
may be stated that in France in one case a sort of lightning conductor 
was set up in the centre of a field and connected with a network of wires 
running through the soil of the field. The electricity was thus drawn 
from the atmosphere. In this case an increase of 50 per cent, was 
obtained in the crop, which was one of potatoes. It remains to be seen 
how the system will work out in practice. Many experiments will be 
needed before such a revolutionary system can be taken up for purposes 
of profit. 
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Reduction of Fekimit on Mealies. —In a cable despatched prior 
to his sailing from Southampton, the Prime Minister (Hon. F. R. Moor) 
states that he lias made definite arrangements for mealies to be carried 
from Natal to London at the rate of ten shillings instead of fifteeiv 
shillings per ton net. _ 

School of Agiucijltihe.— Mr. 0. W. Hannah, M.A., who has so 
successfully acted as House Master of the School of Agriculture since 
its inception, is leaving at Hie end of this term in order to take np farm¬ 
ing. Arrangements are being made for the appointment of a successor 
who, in addition to acting as House Master, will be aide to give lectures 
and instructions on agricultural subjects. The arrangements for the 
training of the students are, of course, directed by Mr. E. R. Sawer, the 
Director of Experiment Stations. The school is now full up. there 
being no fewer than 30 students, so that every available room has had 
to be utilised for dormitories. 


Bluk-tonute in Sit kkc. —This has long been recognised as a disease 
cui generis, having little in common with horsesickness except its seasonal 
influence and the probability of its transmission front animal to animal 
through the agency of flying insects. Several specifics have been brought 
forward of late which prove hopeful in their application. The Cape 
system devised by Mr. Spreull consists of the use of the serum of a re¬ 
covered sheep, which serum contains an antidotal principle of use to sick 
animals, and i> capabfc, when injected together with the actual virus of 
the disease, of producing a modified or mild form of the disease. This 
system is still sub judice. Another method of the treatment of Blue-tongue 
is that known as the Transvaal, or Dr. Theiler’s, , an, which consists 
of the injection of the blood of animals in which a mild or attenuated 
form of the disease has been produced. This system is promising also 
good results in application, but the method must be considered also on 
its trial, for, whereas the best reports as to the protection conferred by 
the inoculation have been received from the midlands of Natal, the ex¬ 
periences of sheep-farmers in other parts of Natal have not been so 
encouraging. We understand a vaccine also is in course of elaboration 
,at the Laboratory, Maritzburg, produced in a different manner, and that 
ii is hoped that, before another Blue-tongue season, this preparation will 
. be in a position to compete for the honour of the first place. It can¬ 
not but be encouraging to the sheep-farmer to see the scientific effort* 
being made in the direction of controlling a disease which has done so 
much to retard the sheep industry in South Africa in the past. We may 
rest assured that it will be but a question of time before this disease is 
brought within effective control by one process or another and thus rele¬ 
gated to its place amongst the maladies which have already yielded to the 
efforts of science (<u/., rinderpest, pleuro-pneumonia, anthrax, quarter- 
evil). 
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Natal Teas in London. —In the course of a letter from Messrs. G. 
P. Hunt & Co., the well-known tea-blenders, of Evelyn Street, Dept¬ 
ford, London, S.E., to the Hon. F. K. Moor, the writer says :—“l have 
had the pleasure of purchasing at the South African Products Exhibi¬ 
tion almost the entire consignment of Messrs. Hu I eft's teas. I have 
since carefully tasted these teas against the China. Assam, and Ceylon 
products, and am of opinion that this new Natal flavour will find many 
patronisers throughout England. I am aware that sueh is not an 
universal opinion, but the past consignments of Hulett's tea were not, 
i consider, properly marketed, in a sense. It is preferable that small 
opening lots be consigned direct to distributors, who can market them 
to advantage, rather than to large brokers. So in this way a prejudice 
may have been created in the Natal miud against sending tea to Eng¬ 
land, irom the results of previous exports." This extract from Messrs. 
Hun! A Co's letter will be rend with interest by all our -lea-planters, 
furnishing, as il dues, an indication uf some* uf tin* possibilities in the 
direction of the development of our tea export trade. There seems 
apparently no reason why Natal teas should not one day find as large a 
circle of patronisers as teas produced in other countries. 


Wvtti.k Hawk Inspection. —A correspondent has drawn the atten¬ 
tion of Hie Minister of Agriculture to the question of the inspection of 
wattle bark at the Point prior to shipment abroad. In the course of his 
letter he says: “Wattle hark has, T believe, a good reputation on the 
market at present, but you arc aware that some very old trees exist and 
the bark is thick and heavy, and some sellers may be inclined to include 
such hark with that of good quality unless some restriction is placed 
upon them in the same way that you intend to have mealies inspected 
before they are shipped.” The writer has drawn attention to a matter 
of great importance. At present Natal is the leading wattle-producing 
country of (he world, and our production is increasing every year. Last 
year we exported, by sea some 34,700 tons of hark, valued at £80,050. 
There are, however, other countries striving in the same field: and it 3>e- 
hovos us to give as much attention to the export of bark as to the export 
of other products of the country, and to maintain whatever standard of 
excellence we may have attained to in past years. Provided that 
standard is adhered to, we need have no fear from competitors for many 
years yet. It is in their own interests that planters should sec that 
they sell none but the best bark. It may, however, be found necessary 
to institute an inspection by the Government. The matter will in all 
probability be discussed by the Wattle Growers’ Union that is in the 
course of formation under the auspices of the Natal Agricultural Union, 
and their recommendations will be awaited with interest. Legislation 
would be necessary to give effect to the suggestion. 
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[Ragpickers as Co-opebatobs. —Truly the co-operative principle 
is spreading! An article in World’s Work describes the Ragpickers’ Co¬ 
operative Societies of Paris. One of the co-operators attends at the 
Society’6 headquarters, and receives the refuse gathered for that day. 
Profits vary, but a member of one.of these societies receives more than 
the independent unfortunates exploited by middlemen. Though rag- 
picking is not as a rule a very profitable profession, Verdier-Dufour, the 
“Rag King/’ has a turnover of four or five million francs a year— 
roughly, £150,000 to £190,000! Hundreds of women, trained ragpickers, 
sort the rags for him, and a most exhaustive portioning and classifying 
it is: what the “Rag King” cannot use may truly be said to be not worth 
using. 


Insect Catching Plants. —The plant referred to in the Iasi issue 
of this Journal had already been reported upon by the Government 
Entomologist (Mr. Claude Fuller), who states that he believes its botani¬ 
cal name is Physianthus aliens . “Owing to frequent references in 
foreign exchanges as to its remarkable nature, enquiries are often made 
as to the desirability of introducing it into the Colony. Of course there 
is no necessity to do so, and the plant, like most easily applied measures 
against insect pests, has no real value in this connection. That it does 
catch insects—bees and moths—all who possess a vine are well aware, 
but very seldom is anything of importance captured. At the same time, 
it is only right to point out that quite often specimens of the moth 
whose caterpillar is so destructive to the beards of mealies in Klip River 
District, and which is notorious as the Boll-worm of cotton, are found 
caught in this plant. As an adjunct to mealie fields where this pest is 
troublesome, and to cotton fields, this plant then might prove useful. It 
is very doubtful, however, whether the number of moths which it captures 
would make any material difference. The trapping of insects by the 
flower of this plant is purely accidental. The plant has no use for the 
dead insects, and does not ‘wish* to catch them. The accident is due to 
the physical weakness of the insect. Like many another plant, it relics 
entirely upon the agency of insects for pollenization. The pollen sacs 
being securely packed away and hidden in the flower where they cannot 
escape, they require to be extracted forcibly. By a special contrivance 
of the plant, the insect is captured, so that in its struggles to liberate 
itself it will expend the force necessary to draw out the pollen sacs. If 
the insect is unable to do this it is trapped and dies.” The insect which 
in its native clime visits and pollinates these flowers is strong enough to 
withdraw its proboscis with the stamen and pollen attached. As hinted 
in Ihe paragraph in the last issue, the plant, would probably do as much 
harm as good by entrapping and destroying useful insects, and is, there¬ 
fore, not to be recommended. 
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Branding of Cattle. —The attention of all stock-owners is par¬ 
ticularly called to the advertisement appearing at the end of each issue 
under the heading of “Brands allotted to infected Magisterial Divisions” 
The cattle in all these infected areas are specially branded as described 
in order to render easy of detection any illegal movement of cattle. If, 
therefore, any cattle should be seen being driven along highways 
branded in such fashion cr come oil to any farm, notice should im¬ 
mediately be given to the Police or to the nearest District Veterinary 
Surgeon or Stock Inspector. All such cattle can be immediately de¬ 
stroyed under the East Coast Fever Act on the order of a District 
Veterinary Surgeon without payment of any compensation to the owner 
thereof. As East Coast Fever can only be spread by such illicit move¬ 
ment, it is to be hoped that every one will be on the look out for any 
cattle branded on the chock—as all these animals are- 


Be vised Regulations for the Disposal of Crown ‘Lands. —In 
another part of this issue will he found the new regulations for the dis¬ 
posal of the remaining Crown Lands of the Colony. In view of the 
limited amount of arable land now available for settlement, these re¬ 
vised regulations provide that applications should be limited to those of 
European descent. Instead of lands being put up to public auction, as 
was the case previously, the procedure now is for them to be advertised 
as available in the Natal Government Gazette and in at least one local 
newspaper. A fixed value will he placed upon each lot, and, in the 
event of there being more than one applicant, the matter should be de¬ 
cided by ballot. All applicants have to appear before and be passed 
by the Land Board. No person already owning 100 acres of rural land 
will be allowed to acquire any of these Crown Lands, but exception is 
made in the case of annual grazing leases. The lands will he rent free 
f >r the first two years, the third years rent being payable at the end 
of that year, so that practically they are offered for three years free of 
rent. They are offered in freehold, and the instalments are spread over 
20 years, so that, reckoning the first two years’ rent free, it will be 22 
years before the freehold is obtained. Personal and beneficial occupa¬ 
tion of each lot will be insisted on; but there is no stipulation regarding 
the value of a house or improvements. The Inspector of Crown Lands 
has to decide whether the lands are being properly beneficially occupied, 
and appeal from his decision lies to the Land Board, whose decision is 
final. These lands will not he allowed to he transferred to limited lia¬ 
bility companies, but can be ceded to properly constituted co-operative 
concerns. The survey fee has to be paid on date of allotment. Over 
one hundred applications have already been received for land on these 
terms, and any others desirous of acquiring land should apply to the 
Secretary, Land Board, as soon as possible and Arrange to appear before' 
th# Board. 
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Nat xh Fbuit Growers' Association.— Mr* Ernest D. Goble, secre¬ 
tary of the Natal Fruit Growers' Association, has written with reference 
to the pamphlet on co-operation (Bulletin No. 8 of the Department of 
Agriculture). He points out that the Dalton Association is not the only 
and most successful co-operative society in Natal, and draws attention 
to the Natal Fruit Growers' Association, which has been in existence 
as a co-operative concern since 1891. The annual turnover of the As¬ 
sociation, he says, runs into thousands every year; and, though the 
membership is not a large one* numbers have joined and left at various 
times. The objects of the Association, as stated in the constitution, 
are “to foster mutual understanding and co-operation for the general 
protection and advancement of the fruit-growing industry, and to bring 
producers and consumers into the most friendly relations possible, as well 
as into speedy and economical contact/' The Association has recently 
been remodelled; and includes among its objects the arrangement, con¬ 
trol, and disposal otherwise of fruit grown by members of the Associa¬ 
tion. No person is eligible for admission as a member who is not the 
bona fide grower of an estate of not less than five acres of fruit. Mem¬ 
bers have each a distinguishing mark, which is placed on the eases con¬ 
taining the fruit shipped by them. Any member found guilty of de¬ 
ception in the quality or quantity of fruit sold through the Association, 
or of his not using his registered distinguishing mark, or of selling, or 
disposing directly or indirectly, with knowledge of destination, of fruit 
at any place where an agent of the Association has been established 
otherwise than through the Association, is expelled from the Associa¬ 
tion, after his case has been duly investigated by the committee. Notice 
in writing is given each week by each member to the secretary, of the 
approximate quantity and description of fruit which any such member 
may be in a position to supply. 


In 1906 New Zealand exported 230,930,041 fts. of frozen meat. 

In 1906 Argentina imported goods to the value of £53,994,104, an 
increase of over 31 per cent, oyer 1905. The exports amounted to 
£58,450,766, being a decrease of a little over 9 per cent, as' compared 
with those of the previous year. The principal exports were Wheat, 
£18,^12,236; wool, £11,680,554; maize, £10,673,137: hides and skins, 
£5,898,621; also linseed, frozen meat, wheat-flour, cattle. There is an 
increase recorded of over 14 per cent, in the value of maize exported in 
1906 as compared with the previous year. 
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Malxe Cultivation In South Africa. 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NATAL. 

By E. K. Saweb, Director Experiment Stations. 

STOKING, HANDLING AND MARKETING. 

At a time w r hen Natal is seeking fresh outlets for a surplus of maize, a 
consideration of the means available for safeguarding and handling the 
crop to the best possible advantage will not be out of place. The or¬ 
ganisation of an oversea export trade brings with it the necessity for 
many facilities in transport and shipping which must largely determine 
the margin of profit secured; and the loss of any available economy 
would seriously handicap an attempt to win for South African maize a 
place on the British and Continental markets. A cursory examination 
of the methods in vogue in the Americas and South Africa respectively 
disclose many discrepancies which call for explanation. In the New 
World ihc business of moving grain from producer to manufacturer or 
consumer has been developed to a high degree, and many useful lessons 
from this source might he exploited to our own advantage. 

In the matter of production the South African farmer is at an ad¬ 
vantage over the American. He has longer seasons for working, cheaper 
land and labour, and draught cattle which largely find their own living 
in place of horses requiring careful feeding in winter. And yet the 
latter can produce his maize, rail it a thousand miles to sea-hoard, ship it 
ten thousand miles by sea, and land it in Johannesburg at 10s. a muid. 
Such a result can only be possible where a perfect marketing system 
obtains, and it is upon the adoption of similar methods that the develop¬ 
ment of our own export trade must depend. 

The American farmer labours under the further disadvantage of 
harvesting his crop in a moist climate, where it has been found difficult 
to air-dry maize sufficiently thoroughly to ensure its safe storage and 
carriage in bulk. With the exception of insect attacks of one sort or 
another, the one cause of deterioration of corn in that country is ex¬ 
cessive moisture. Maize matures so late in the season over most of the 
area which produces a surplus, that there is not sufficient warm, dry 
weather to properly cute it, and the bulk of the crop usually goes into 
the crib damp and. cold. Driers or kilns have therefore been widely 
adopted, by means of which heated air is passed through the maize until 
the ahpieri|iioh6 moisture is removed. This process is in disfavour with 
the however* ,whb /claim that the heat injures the grain 

fo* further, that the damage by cracking and break¬ 

ingJn subse<j^ent handling is considerable. 

In South Africa, on the other hand, a dry winter renders feasible 
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thorough air-curing with its accompanying* advantage, granted always 
that every precaution is used to secure this result. Such being the case, 
it may be confidently stated that the successful and. profitable export 
of maize from Natal depends upon, firstly, the further lowering of cost 
of production by the use of better machinery, selected seed and improved 
methods of cultivation ; and, secondly, by perfecting an organised system 
of marketing. 

CRIBBING. 

No amount of field-curing will render maize fit for immediate 
shelling and storing, and in all cases the ears require to be stacked in a 
well ventilated crib to dry. New maize husked soon after maturity will 
contain as much as 20 per cent, of moisture, and in that condition will 
neither store nor carry safely. It is likewise unfit for feeding or milling 
until the water-content has been reduced to 12 or 13 per cent., and this 
is best effected by allowing it to remain on the cob for at least two 
months of suitable weather. The primitive practice of stacking the 
ears in the field cannot be too much deprecated. Such grain is at the 
mercy of mould, insects, vermin, and stray cattle, and may further suffer 
from the effects of unseasonable rains. It is generally at this stage in 
handling that the crop sustains more damage than at any other time. 
Satisfactory cribs in a number of types may be constructed to meet the 
requirements of individual growers. In all cases, however, the floor 
should be raised from the ground and be close enough to retain shelled 
grain, while the sid$s should be sufficiently open to allow of free ven¬ 
tilation while retaining the ears. At the Experimental Farm cheap 
cribs have been constructed from native and wattle poles with a gal¬ 
vanised iron floor, the sides being filled in with heavy woven fencing 
wire, behind which is finer poultry netting. A more elaborate structure 
may be built with wooden frame and lathe sides, a pair of cribs being 
arranged under a single roof with wagon way between. The husker and 
shredder is furnished with an elevator for carrying the ears to the 
crib, and these are later removed for shelling by way of a sliding 
trap fixed at the bottom of .the crib. All forms should be provided with 
a roof, when the crop may be carried safely into the following rainy 
season, or until the market warrant a sale. Where such protection has 
been provided shelling should be postponed as long as possible, for the 
grain will in almost all cases carry over better on the ear than when 
binned or sacked. 

GRANARY INSECTS. 

No insects are more easily carried from place to place or more 
universally distributed than those commonly classed together as 
“weevil,” In Texas it was ascertained by careful enquiry that there 

# was at one time an annual loss of over 60 per cent, of the maize grown 

* in* that State destroyed by weevils and rats* We are not in a position 
to give any estimate of local loss from these causes, but it is sufficiently 
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serious to render practicable remedies acceptable, for not only is the 
weight of grain diminished by the ravages of the insects, but the residue 
is rendered useless for seed or consumption. 

From the number of insects that occur in bins and granaries three 
species stand out as being particularly injurious, and are further dis¬ 
tinguished by the fact that the larval stage is spent within the kernel 
of the maize. The Grain Moth (Citotroga cereaiella) has been detected 
both in the field and the bin in several parts of South Africa. The 
eggs are laid either on the bin in several parts or when this has been 
harvested, and after a short time the caterpillars hatch out and burrow 
into the maize kernel, which they completely hollow out. Two or more 
of these may be found in each kernel of a badly infected mealie ear. The 
Hice Weevil (Calandra oryza ), so called from the fact that it was first 
discovered in Indian rice, now attacks indiscriminately maize, wheat, 
rice, barley, and kafir corn. This form differs from the following in 
the possession of wings, as a result of which the eggs may be laid on the 
standing grain. It may be further distinguished by the presence of 
four distinctive reddish spots on the wing cases. The Granary Weevil 
(Calandra granarid ), on the other hand, is essentially an indoor species, 
both larva and beetle living within the kernel of the maize, as a result 
of which habit the species has lost both wings and power of flight. 
The rapid multiplication of these insects is favoured by dampness and 
heat, and it has been estimated that the progeny of a single pair of 
weevils under such conditions may amount to eight or ten thousand in¬ 
dividuals by the end of a single season. 

STORING. 

The deterioration of maize after harvesting may therefore in the 
vast majority of cases be attributed either to moisture or insect attacks. 
The “heating v or germination of grains can only ensue in the presence 
of moisture, warmth and oxygen, and when any one of these influences 
is absent, little damage will be sustained. The most modern bins or 
elevators take the form of air-tight tanks which are filled from above 
and then hermetically sealed. The maize is withdrawn as required from 
a tap or spout situated at the bottom of the tank. If thoroughly crib- 
cured the grain is thus safeguarded against atmospheric influences. In 
spite, however, of the most careful examination, eggs of the grain moth 
and rice weevil, and the larvae and pupae of these and other species 
concealed in the kernels may escape observation and survive the process 
of shelling and winnowing. The use of an insecticide is therefore al¬ 
ways to be recommended, and nothing answers this purpose better than 
bi-sulphide of carbon, which is a nearly perfect remedy against granary 
insects and now widely adopted in South Africa. This substance is a 
colourless liquid with a strong, disagreeable odour. It volatilises quickly 
at ordinary temperature, is highly inflammable, and a powerful poison. 
It may be sprayed directly on the grain without injuring it for con- 
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sumption, as the poisonous- principle is completely dissipated by vaporisa¬ 
tion; but the most satisfactory method of employment is to place the 
liquid in shallow dishes or on pieces of cotton waste at the top of the 
bin. One pound of bi-Sulphide will.completely permeate five tons of 
loose grain, and, being heavier than air, sinks quickly through this, de¬ 
stroying all vermin which may be present. Where seed grain is being 
stored the treatment should be continued for 24 hours when np loss of 
germination will he entailed. Grain for milling may be subjected to the 
fumes for 48 hours without damage. Care should be taken that no 
naked lights be brought into the place until all the fumes have passed 
off. 

THE ELEVATOR SYSTEM. 

Labour-saving devices may play a very important part at every 
stage in the cultivation and handling of the maize crop, and reliance 
is placed upon the more general adoption of machinery as a means of 
considerably reducing the cost of marketing the grain. An extension 
of the areas under maize encouraged by a successful export will warrant 
a large implement hill, and co-operative purchase in many cases solve 
the difficulty of capital outlay. The maize harvester, husker and shredder 
and power sheller must ultimately find places in our system, and with 
them their complement as seen in the elevator. The latter device 
allows the cost of sacks and the handling of sacked grain to be eliminated 
from the marketing price which is in itself a consideration of no little 
importance. From the crib the ears are automatically tabled by the 
power sheller, and the shelled grain fed into corn wagons. Drawn in 
these to the station or siding it is lifted through a carrier, driven by a 
four-horse-power oil engine, to a large storage bin or elevator. Weight 
of grain is determined in wagon and tare deducted, while loss from 
weevil and grain moth is obviated by regular fumigation with carbon bi¬ 
sulphide. From the elevator it is trucked by gravity and again at ship- 
side to the hold. Freighted in hulk, by means of shifting boards, to the 
centre of consumption, the process is repeated, and from field to factory 
or mill no occasion has arisen for the use of sacks, while the saving in 
handling costs has been very considerable. 

COMMERCIAL GRADING OF MAIZE. 

Whatever system of inspection he adopted two classes of factors 
will have to he considered. Firstly, those indicating condition , such as 
water-content, mould, rot, etc., and the percentage of broken 
kernels, dirt, and other foreign matter; and, secondly, those which 
serve as an index to quality, such, as colour, plumpness, proportion of 
starch in grain, and size of germ. In actual practice four factors are 
employed in all cases for the determination of the grade of a cargo of 
maize, which admit of measurement with reasonable accuracy and speech 
These are: (1) Moisture; (2) percentage of coIouts ih mixturea; (0) per¬ 
centage of damaged grains; and (4) the percentage of broken grains anti 
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dirt. The following are the rules for grading maize recommended by, 
the Chief Grain Inspectors’ Association of the United States for adop¬ 
tion by the trade organisations and commissions which control the in¬ 
spection depa rtmentft:— 

No. 1 Yellow Corn shall be pure yellow corn, sounds plump, dry, 
sweet, and clean. 

No. 2 Yellow Corn shall be 95 per cent, yellow corn, dry, sweet, and 
reasonably clean, but not sufficiently sound or plump for No. 1 Yellow. 

No. 3 Yellow Corn shall be 1)5 per cent, yellow corn, reasonably dry, 
reasonably clean, but not sufficiently sound and dry for No. 2 Y r ellow. 

No. 4 Yellow Corn shall be 95 per cent, yellow corn, not tit for a 
higher grade in consequence of being of poor quality, damp, musty, 
or dirty. 

No Grade Yellow Corn. (See general rule.) 

No. 1 Mixed Corn shall be mixed corn, sound, plump, drv, sweet, 
and clean. 

No. 2 Mixed Corn shall be mixed corn, dry, sweet, and reasonably 
clean, but not sufficiently sound and plump for No. 1 Mixed. 

No. 3 Mixed Corn shall be mixed corn, reasonably dry, reasonably 
clean, but not sufficiently sound and dry for No. 2 Mixed. 

No. 1 Mixed Corn shall be mixed corn not tit for a higher grade in 
consequence of being of poor quality, damp, musty, or dirty. 

No Grade Mixed Corn. (See general rule.) 

No. 1 White Corn shall he pure white corn, sound, dfy, plump, sweet, 
and <deau. 

No. 2 White Corn shall be 98 per cent, white corn, dry, sweet, reason¬ 
ably dean, but not sufficiently sound and plump for No. 1 White. 

No. 3 White Corn shall be 98 per cent, white corn, reasonably dry, 
reasonably clean, but not sufficiently sound and dry for No. 2 White. 

No. 4 White Corn shall be 98 per cent, white corn, not tit for a 
higher grade in consequence of being of poor quality, damp, musty, or 
dirty. 

No Grade White Corn. (See general rule.) 

No Grade—General Rule.—All grain of any kind and variety that 
is wet, hot, or in a heating condition, burned or smoky, contains weevil, 
or is for any reason unfit for warehousing, shall be classed and graded 
“No Grade.” 

INSPECTION DEPARTMENTS.* 

In five of the XTnited States of America grain inspectors are directly 
responsible to the State, or work through a board of railway and ware¬ 
house commissioners or through a special commission. In other cases 
they are managed by the trade organisation independent of any outside 
control. The questioii of administration is a local and unimportant 
ope, so lopg as the department is adequately staffed and equipped. It 

• Vide Bulletin No. 41 B. of Plant Industry: U.S. Dept of Agriculture. 
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can be supported by small fees as soon as a considerable trade has come 
’nto existence, for cost of maintenance is very small. 

The apparatus required for determining the four factors under con* 
federation consists simply of an oven or air bath, balance, sieves, small 
mill and a set of aluminium pans. 

“For determining the moisture a small sample of maize should be 
ground into a coarse meal. If the maize is ground too line it becomes 
heated during the operation, and there is a consequent and irregular loss 
of moisture. After grinding a definite quantity of the sample, it should 
be weighed out in one of the aluminium pans. The larger thiB quantity 
the less the percentage of error in weighing is likely to be. However, 
for quick work the sample must not be too large. Twenty or thirty 
grams has been found a convenient amount to use. This weighed 
quantity, which for convenience of reckoning should be an even weight, 
either 20 or 30 grams, is then placed in the air-bath, which has been 
previously heated to about 102 degrees C. (215 degrees F.) This tem¬ 
perature is slightly above the boiling point of water and will quickly 
evaporate the moisture, and after subsequent weighing the percentage 
of loss may be determined. Theoretically, the sample should be dried 
until repeated weighings would show no further decrease in weight, but 
for practical purposes, where the element of time required for making 
this determination is important, a shorter time will suffice. It has 
been found by numerous experiments that the amount of moisture which 
a sample of coarsely ground meal will give up during two hours’ drying 
at 102 degrees to 105 degrees C. (215 degrees to 221 degrees F.) is about 
li per cent, less than the total amount of moisture contained, so that 
for commercial purposes two hours’ drying at the above, temperature 
will yield results from which the total moisture can be estimated with 
sufficient accuracy for general work. It is necessary, however, to extend 
this time to three hours on days when the atmosphere is especially damp. 
Whenever immediate results are not absolutely necessary, it is much 
t safer and more satisfactory to dry the sample completely; that is, to dry 
it until repeated weighings show no further loss. This commonly re¬ 
quires twelve to sixteen hours. After the samples have been dried they 
should be weighed again with all possible speed, as the meal readily 
absorbs moisture from the atmosphere upon being removed from the 
air-bath. It is best in all cases to make duplicate moisture determina¬ 
tions, as errors are likely to be made by even the most careful workman. 
These duplicates should be made from separate grindings of different 
portions of the sample. Where the results of the two determinations 
in the short-time drying differ by more than about 1 per cent., a third 
determination should be made. 

“The percentage of colour may be determined by simply counting out 
the number of kernels of each colour in a fair average sample. At 
least 500 kernels should be used as a basis of reckoning. 
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“The percentage of damaged grains is determined by counting over 
the number in a fair average sample of at least 500 grains and reckoning 
the percentage of the number present. The damaged grain is con¬ 
sidered to include all cob-rotten, bin-burnt, mouldy, or otherwise un¬ 
sound kernels. 

“Thfe determination of broken grains and dirt should be made on the 
basis of weights; that is, by weighing out a definite quantity of maize 
and separating by means of the sieve mentioned above and by subse¬ 
quent hand-picking, all broken grains, meal, dirt, chaff, and foreign 
material of whatever nature. This determination should be made on a 
reasonably large sample of maize—at least a kilogram (2*2 pounds). 
Where large scales are not at hand it is sometimes convenient to use 
the ordinary chondrometer or brass bucket employed in making the test 
weight per bushel of wheat, and the siftings and pickings may be 
weighed on the small balance U6ed for the moisture work, and the per¬ 
centage reckoned.”* 

With a knowledge of the standards adopted and methods employed 
at the point of inspection, growers would be in a position to determine 
prior to shipment whether consignments were in suitable condition and 
quality to merit acceptance in one or other of the recognised grades. 

(To be continued.) 


Agricultural Statistics . 

THE NEED FOR THEIR COLLECTION. 

By H. J. Choles, F.S.S. 

Evbky individual is a factor in the State; and his importance as a 
factor * increases with the productiveness of his activity—mental or 
otherwise—over and above his mere existence as a social unit. 

In a new and healthy country, it is obviously the agriculturalist who 
contributes in the greatest measure to the setting of money in circula¬ 
tion.* His efforts result in the conversion of materials for which, by 
their veTy nature, there is no general demand, into products which are 
readily convertible into money. It follows, then, that the prosperity of 
a new country is dependent upon the state of its agriculture. 

Further; the more independent a country is of foreign sources of 
supply for the necessaries of life, the greater will be its prosperity; for 
it means that money that would otherwise be sent out of the country for 
the purchase of goods will be kept at home. Also, increased production 


* Ibid: p. 17. 
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beyond the requirements of the producing country permits of export* 
thus bringing more money into the country. Again, the circulation of 
more, money means the raising of the standard of living and the in¬ 
creased power of individuals to purchase luxuries, and goods not coming 
under the category of necessaries of life. 

A little reflection will make it clear that, in order to judge of a 
country's progress from year to year, some method must be adopted of 
gauging: (a) its production: (b) exports; and (c) imports. 

Statistics are admitted!** the most convenient and the nearest pos¬ 
sible approach to an accurate means of studying a country's growth. 
No amount of verbal description, for example, will convey the same idea 
gis that gained by a glance at such a statement as this:— 


Land alienated (Natal, 1904). 11,480,846 acres. 

Land cultivated (total). 789,712 acres. 

Land unalienated . 1,071,437 acres. 


Liagrauimatically, it is even more significant*:— 



Statistics of exports and imports are compiled by the Customs, and 
are published (in South Africa) monthly, quarterly, and annually. For 
the present, however, we may leave these statistics out of consideration, 
and deal with those more concerning the farmer—those relating to ’agri¬ 
culture. 

In every civilised country statistics of agriculture are collected, and 
the method adopted in Natal may be briefly described. 

Two forms are sent to each individual fanner by the Department** 

* There is no need to expatiate upon the state of things indicated by this 
diagram—the percentage of total area under cultivation to the whole area of 
alienated land. The facts are now fairly generally recognised, and the question 
involved is getting some share of the attention it needs. 
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collectors, with the request that they be filled in as accurately as pos¬ 
sible. Fanners have then the option of posting the returns direct to 
the head office of the Department of Agriculture, or handing them to the ~ 
collector 1 The first of these forms embodies information relating to 
the acreage under each of the various crops and the produce obtained 
therefrom, numbers and description of live stock and agricultural im¬ 
plements and machinery, and quantity and description of animal pro¬ 
duce. The second of the two forms is a special one for enabling the 
Department to arrive at the average yield per acre of each of the prin¬ 
cipal crops for each Magisterial Division. 

Arrived at the head office, the ligures on these two forms are com¬ 
piled and totalled for each of the Magisterial Divisions of the Colony 
and arc finally published, after careful comparison with the previous 
year's ligures. in the ’‘Statistical Year Book.” 

Statistics relating to Natives and Indians are also collected, but for 
lhe>c entirely different forms are used. 

Even tiling is treated as strictly confidential—both by the Depart¬ 
ments collectors and by those officers of the Department whose work it 
it to compile from the returns. Once the figures are entered on the 
compilation sheets, their individuality is lost, and it is impossible to 
know to what farm any particular line of figures relates without re¬ 
ferring to the numbered lists supplied by the collectors. The returns 
themselves are kept a year and are then burnt. 

Many fanners in this country have the impression that the statis¬ 
tic.'- are collected, partly, if not wholly, for taxation purposes. There 
is not the slightest foundation for this idea. The writer, under whose 
charge* the collection, compilation, and publication of these statistics 
come, is in a position to slate definitely that the results obtained year 
by year are used for no other than purely statistical purposes. The 
figures are found invaluable—and are, indeed, indispensable—for 
studying the growth of the country; and, read in conjunction with the 
Customs statistics, they throw a great deal of light upon the position of 
the country, economically and otherwise* in any given year. 

In addition to the publication of the statistics each year in book 
-form, many inquiries are received by the Department for statistical in¬ 
formation upon specific points, from banks, commercial houses, con¬ 
sular agencies, and private individuals; and it is safe to assert that the 
furnishing of such information leads in a great degree to an extension 
of trade in various lines, such as would not take place otherwise. Most 
of the inquiries that are received are naturally more or less of what 
may be termed a selfish nature, but it is a common axiom that trade be¬ 
gets trade, and the advantages are eventually mutual. Thus farmers, 
by supplying statistical information, contribute in a certain measure to 
the general prosperity of the country, and they themselves are among 
the first to derive some of the benefit accruing. 
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Ascending from the discussion of domestic reasons in favour of 
the compilation of statistics, we come to higher arguments that must 
not be, though they too often are, overlooked in such discussions. 

Natal iB not an independent State, and consequently has certain 
obligations to fulfil towards the rest of the Empire to which she belongs. 
All our statistics—dealing with production, agricultural and industrial, 
commerce, interchange, finance, population, etc.—are included, in a 
.summarised form, in the Statistical Abstract of the British Empire and 
other publications issued by .the Imperial Government. It is necessary 
that they should appear in such publications—which are U6ed by all 
.students of the world’s statistics. Natal is-a small country, but her 
importance as a part not only of South Africa but of the Empire itself 
is increasing year by year concurrently with the development of her 
agriculture and industry and accompanying commerce. A production 
of approximately three million bushels of maize, of over half a million 
hundredweights of sugar, of a million and a half pounds of tea, a wool 
•clip of nearly two million pounds, and a position as the leading wattle¬ 
growing country of the world with an output of fourteen thousand tons, 
furnish figures sufficiently large to affect the totals for the Empire. 

How many people recognise that it is the duty of a country to' 
furnish as complete statistics as lie in its power to collect and compile— 
its duty, in the case of a Colony, to the rest of the Empire to which it 
belongs; in the case of an independent country, to the rest of the 
world? Moreover, it is the duty of each generation towards ensuing 
generations to provide the fullest possible details, not only of 
occurrences of a purely historical nature, but also of the pro¬ 
gress of the country from year to year. History without statistics is 
.as a man without backbone. When the history of these times comes 
to be written, it may not be found to be bristling with formidable arrays 
-of figures, but the accurate narration of facts dealing with a country’s 
progress will depend largely upon the study of all available statistical 
records. 

Agricultural statistics are found invaluable by the Department of 
Agriculture in the study of individual crops—particularly such as are 
being tried experimentally or for the first time. As is well known,* 
•cotton did well in Natal years ago. Thus, in 1865 we find that there 
were 1,361 acres under cotton, and that the production was 294,728 lbs. 
The cultivation of this crop gradually ditainished until, forty years later 
—in 1903-4—there were only 16 acres cultivated, yielding 1,500 Rva of 
cotton. Then came a revival of interest in this crop. Much was 
written and said about Natal’s suitability for cotton, and many decided 
to experiment. In 1903-4, as has been stated, the area under cotton. 
was only 16 acres. In 1905 the acreage had increased to 157. The 
production was, of course, practically nil. A glance, however, at some 
of the 1905-6 returns (which are in process of compilation) shows that 
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a good deal has been done, and the total yield promises to be gratify- 
ingly high—considering the experimental nature of the cultivation. 

Another crop that may be alluded to as an example of the neces¬ 
sity for statistical information is fibre. Aloes have been cultivated in 
Natal for many years, but, as is shown by the statistical returns, in¬ 
terest in the production of fibre has until quite recently been very feeble. 
In 1902 the production was only 12 tons; in 1904 it was 90 tons. 
Interest in this and allied crops is being awakened, too, and in two or 
three years we may expect to see large increases in the production of 
fibre. 

Coffee is another crop *011 the progress-—or lack of progress—of ^ 
which our statistics throw much light. A quotation from the lsst Annual 
Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, will show the position 
of this crop in our agriculture:— 

“A study of the statistics of the cultivation of coffee in Natal shows 
a gradual decrease in the amount produced, and at the rate at which 
interest in its cultivation appears to be dwindling, it will not be long 
before the produce is nil. In 1896, the amount of coffee produced in 
Natal was 35,252 lbs., valued at £1,700 ; whilst last year (1905) the pro- 
deduction was only 9,189 tbs., worth £498. The area under coffee in 1896 
was 322£ acres, whilst last year it was 260 acres. There was, how¬ 
ever, a greater area under coffee last year than in the preceeding year 
—when there were 147£ acres, cultivated.” In 1854 coffee appears to 
have been tried for the first time, when 41 acres were planted. In 
1856, 105 acres were under crop, and the production was 2,000 lbs. In 
1859 the production had increased to 2*0,670 lbs.; in 1862 it was 33,714 
H s., the following year 51,367, and in 1864 it stood at 61,964 lbs. 

The necessity for the annual collection and compilation of agricul¬ 
tural statistics, even from the one point of view of the study of the pro¬ 
gress of various crops, will thus be evident. A series of statistical records, 
such as exist from about the year 1850, is the only reliable means that the 
Department has of watching the various crops of special interest. Statis¬ 
tics and information of this nature can only be obtained by a system of 
annual returns: were the returns made at longer intervals or not at 
all, \£e should have to rely on hearsay or guesswork. Individual re¬ 
ports, whilst valuable in certain directions, furnish no basis upon which 
such a statistical estimate can b$ made as the Department needs. 

It would be impossible to deal, in a short paper such as this, with 
the various uses to which the statistics are put, but the foregoing will 
furnish gome indication of their value to the Department and so to the 
country as a whole. 

After this discussion of some of the arguments in favour of the 
collection and publication of statistics, the writer may perhaps be per¬ 
mitted to put in a personal plea for the exercise of greater care on the 
part of those who fill in the forms issued by the Natal Department of 
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Agriculture. Many of our farmers are models of carefulness in filling 
in their forms, and it is a pleasure to compile from their figures; bui 
others are sadly wanting in the most ordinary amount of care, whilst 
others still—a very few, fortunately—seems to deliberately misrepresent 
their position. The effect of such badly filled-in returns as these upon 
the mental organisation of the officers entrusted with the work of corn- 
piling from them, is disastrous; and, indeed, the problems involved in 
some of the returns are highly intricate and often defy all attempts at 
elucidation. The exercise of an ordinary amount of care on the part 
of those lilling in the forms would obviate much trouble and loss of 
time in the head office. 

In conclusion, we may quote from Prof. A. L. Bowley^s work on 
The Elements of Statistics (the italics are «mr own):— 

“The most important function of statistics is to produce evidence 
showing the relation of one group of phenomena to another; for the 
information obtained is presumably intended as a guide for action , the 
guidance is generally needed to show what actions are likely to produce 
certain desired effects, and this is best investigated by finding how such 
effects have been produced in the past. We have then to determine 
whether changes in one measurable quantity (e.g. } the duties on corn), 
have produced changes in another ( e.g the amount of pauperism), a 
problem generally insoluble, but one on which most light can be ob¬ 
tained by the study of the relevant statistics in the light of mathematics, 
the mathematics of probability. v 


(Jape Acuuoui/tukal Union.- —The Cape Agricultural Union com¬ 
menced its annual session on the 15th May at Port Elizabeth. 


Chief Locust Officer. —The Natal Government Gazette of the 30th 
April notifies that His Excellency the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to appoint Mr. Claude Fuller, under the Locust Extermination 
Act, 1904, to be Chief Locust Officer, with power to administer the Act, 
with effect from the 19th March, 1907, 


Delaooa Tax on Tobacco. —According to a Keuter’s telegram in 
the daily Press early in May, the Administrative Council at Lourenco 
Marques approved of the municipal decree enforcing a tax of 500 reis* 
equal to 2s., per kilo on all tobacco entering the town limits for coil* 
sumption, excepting the products of the local factory using Mozambiqu^ 
leaf. ' • > 
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Lend Banks versus Credit Banks • 


By E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

Reference was made in an article which appeared in the March issue of 
this Journal to a pamphlet which has been circulated broadcast by the 
Treasury of the Cape Colony on the subject of Land Banks. In a series 
of articles which appeared in the Natal Witness last month, Mr. G. E. 
Richards reproduced the facts set forth in the Cape pamphlet: and, ns 
the question of the establishment of an Agricultural Bank for Natal is • 
being widely discussed, I should like io make dear the distinction be¬ 
tween Land and Credit Banks. I dealt at some length on the same 
subject in an article which appeared in the October and November, 1905. 
issues of the Agricultural Journal; and those desiring detailed informa¬ 
tion regarding the Continental Land and other Banks will find the same 
there set forth. 1 now only propose to deal with the two principal 
divisions of Agricultural Banks, viz.. Land and Credit Banks, concerning 
which some confusion appears to exist in the minds of those writing 
thereon io the Press. 

LAND BANKS. 

A Land Bank, as its name implies, is a separate hanking establish¬ 
ment dealing solely with advances on the security of freehold land. 
Such a system of banking cannot, with any degree of success, be worked 
by a Government Department. There must he a separate directorate, 
management, and a central bank, with or without branches according to 
circumstances. The simplest form of Land Bank is that where advances 
are made on first mortgage of freehold land, the same margin of security 
being required as would be necessary in the case of any ordinary bank, 
and sometimes even a greater margin of security being insisted upon. 
No second mortgages are entertained. The more usual course is for 
the money to be* repaid automatically by fixing a higher rale of interest 
than that required to cover the working expenses of the hank. For in¬ 
stance, should a rate of 5 per cent, be sufficient to cover the interest 
which the bank itself has to pay and the working expenses of the hank, 
then a rate of 7 per cent, or 8 per cent, would leave 2 per cent, or 3 per 
cent., as the case may be, to go towards a sinking fund which in a period 
of from 30 to 60 years, as the ease may be, would wipe off both the 
interest and the original loan. This system from its simplicity is pre¬ 
ferable to almost any other. Where the Land Bank is a Government 
one, or under Government control, special legislation is necessary, and 
such legislation generally includes special provisions regarding mortgage 
bonds entered into with the bank. In some cases, the bank is em¬ 
powered to enter into the mortgage bonds with the payment of nominal 
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or at any rate less fees than required in the case of ordinary mortgages, 
the State foregoing a portion of the taxation in view of the profit derived 
from the transaction, for, if the bank is worked on the strictly business 
basis on which it should be, there cannot be any losses. 'Hie history 
of the Australian banks shows that the losses are comparatively trivial. 
Some Land Banks raise their funds by means of bonds held by the pub¬ 
lic generally, the position then being that, instead of an individual hav¬ 
ing a mortgage over a particular property, he has a bond on the general 
security of the bank, which is readily negotiable in the open market. 
This would not be practicable in Natal. In my original articles, I 
strongly recommended that, if there was to be a Land Bank, there should 
be a general one for the whole of South Africa, of which one branch 
should be situated in Natal. It would be necessary to raise a special 
loan for the purposes of the bank, and if*the loan were raised on the 
security of the whole of the South African Colonies, better terms would 
he obtained from the lenders, as the security would be excellent. Then, 
again, there would not be the duplication of management which would 
be inevitable were there separate banks for each of the Colonies. Still 
again, the chance of political influence would be nil in the ease of a 
bank with one central directorate to which all the local branches were 
responsible, and the decisions of that central directorate would be far 
more likely to be impartial than in the case of a local bank where 
private influences might be exercised. It is extremely difficult to es¬ 
timate what would.be the amount required for a Land Bank for Natal, 
but it is certain that if each Colony had its own bank, the total amount 
of capital must necessarily be far greater than would be the case with 
one central bank. There are about 4,000 farmers in Natal, every one 
of whom would be eligible to apply to the bauk for a loan—provided 
his character were good- Supposing only one half were to apply and 
that the average loan were £500, then £1,000,000 capital would be re¬ 
quired. Were we working with a combined South African bank, how¬ 
ever, probably we should be justified in reckoning only half of that 
amount for Natal itself, as in a few years the repayments would amount 
to a considerable sum. If urban properties were considered eligible, 
then the capital would certainly have to be raised to £2,000,000 for a 
local bank. In view of the work entailed in connection with the issuing 
and collecting of loans, registering and dealing with first mortgage 
bonds, _etc., I think the necessity for a separate banking organisation 
managed by men with banking experience is evident. 

CREDIT BANKS. 

Land Banks only meet the cases of those who are lucky enough to 
have freehold property on which the necessary margin can be given,; 
but would not assist those who are already mortgaged up to the hilt, 
unless they can arrange a second mortgage elsewhere for the balance. 
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and will certainly be of no assistance to those who have no landed 
security to offer. To meet the case of tenant and other fanners, Agrik 
cultural Credit Banks exist in other countries, many of which are only 
banks in name, and would more correctly be described as mutual loan 
societies. They are worked on many different principles, and some of 
the most successful are worked on the system of personal credit. In 
credit banks the expenses of management are generally very small. The 
Land Board has already made the suggestion that it be empowered by 
Parliament to assist in the establishment of Credit Banks, and, if the 
power be given, the mode of procedure would probably be that the dis¬ 
trict desiring the establishment of such a bank would approach the 
Board for a loan of £1,000 or £2,000. This the Board would grant to* 
the district on the individual and collective responsibility of, say, half-a- 
dozen trustworthy men. ■The responsibility of the Board would cease 
with the handing over of the loan to the men in question, and those 
men would be personally liable for the repayment of the loan to the 
Board within a certain specified time with interest at, say, 5 per cent. 
These men in their turn would consider the individual needs of their 
district, lending small sums here and there to men of known probity for 
reproductive purposes, keeping a strict watch over the purposes to which 
the individual loan was put on account of the fact that any loss would 
be their loss and not that of the Land Board. The only expense in¬ 
curred would be the salary (nominal) of a local man to keep the books- 
for the local committee, so that 1 per cent, more than the Land Board 
charged would cover the working .expenses of the local committee and 
form a fund out of which to repay the original loan. I have frequently 
been met with the objection that such a system will be impracticable in 
Natal as it would be impossible to find men willing to take those risks. 
Were that really the case, then the public spirit and honour of Natal 
would be low indeed : but I do not believe that such is the case, and am 
confident that, when the system comes to be thoroughly understood, it 
will work here as it has already so’ successfully worked elsewhere. It 
is no theoretical or visionary scheme, but one which, with modifications 
requisite to meet the various local conditions, has already successfully 
transformed many a poverty-stricken district. It is founded on self- 
help and personal honour. In times of war, plague and famine, you 
have men voluntarily coming forward and working without remuneration 
on boards and committees for the public benefit, taking financial and 
personal risks, then why not in times of financial distress expect men to 
be equally as ready to offer their services to relieve their less fortunate 
fellows ? It is only because the principle is not yet understood that the 
system has not been inaugurated in Natal, but, given the opportunity, 
the men will come forward. I already personally know of one case in 
Natal where some half-a-dozen public-spirited men were prepared to 
go security for a sum with which to start a local credit bank* but the 
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scheme could not be gone on with on account of want of legislative 
"authority. It would be impossible for a Land Board or for the Govern¬ 
ment to deal with individuals all over the Colony in the case of small 
loans, and the only practicable solution of the difficulty is- that of work¬ 
ing through voluntary local committees. Each committee can adopt 
its own system. They can insist on shares being taken in a local credit 
bank by those borrowing, they can insist on security on crops or on the 
borrower having two personal sureties, or they can merely lend money 
to individuals on personal character, as they please, so that there is 
every scope for the exercise of local benevolence consistent with the 
fact that, whatever happens, the committee themselves arc personally 
liable for any losses they may make by injudicious lending. That is 
the safeguard of the whole system—personal responsibility. The 
borrower knows that, if he does not play fair, he is not doing the Govern¬ 
ment down, but is doing clown men who voluntarily took persona! risks 
on their own shoulders to help him: and it is a pretty mean sort of man 
with whom that fact will not have considerable influence. There is no 
charity about the concern. It is on a strictly business basis. The 
original amount lent has to be repaid within a definite, specified lime, 
with interest; those borrowing locally have also to repay their amount 
within a definite, specified time with still further added interest; ami, 
if the local banks are worked properly, the result usually is that, not. 
only is the original amount returned in full to the Government, but that 
in the course of time* a reserve fund is built up from which future loans 
are made, and that the credit bank becomes a popular local savings hank 
into which farmers and others put their savings with full confidence 
that they will be used for the benefit of their own district and. returned 
with interest in due course. 


Land Bank. —The question of introducing legislation for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Land Bank is being considered by the Cape Colony, the 
Transvaal, and by Natal. It is to be hoped that the Bill introduced by 
each Colony will contain provisions authorising joint action with any 
other Colony concerned so that, should some practicable scheme of: a 
central Land Bank be formulated, it may be put in hand without having 
io approach each legislature for an authorising Bill The Acts already 
in existence and operation in the various States of the Australian Com¬ 
monwealth should form a good basis upon which to found an Act suit¬ 
able for South Africa. 
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Co-Operatie. 

Door E. T. Mullens, Secretaris, LandWiw Ministerie: 

De eerste menech deed alles voor zichzelven, dat wil zeggen vvanpeer 
er iets te doen stond, dat in den regel maar zelden was. Hij vergaderde 
kiezelsteenen, kapte ze, bond ze met riemen aan stukjes bout; en alzoo 
maakte hij zich strijdbijlen, messen, en. gereedsehap. Voor kloeren—• 
•die hij droeg raeer als een sieraad dan ter wille van warnite of welvoege- 
lijkheid—wierp hij om zich huiden en vellen van gedoode diem):. en, 
voor een woning, bouwde hij zich met eigen handen ruwe hntreu uit 
laklcen, bast, gras of huiden, naar eisoh van de omstandigligden; of anders 
kroop Hij in spelonken of holen in de berg wan den gedolven, met pikken 
gemaakt van de hoorns van den eland en het rendier. Bit was de emtw 
van uiterst individualisme of afzonderlijkheid wat de werkkrachten 
betrof—de eeuw toen de edele wilde vrij in de bosschen rondliep—de 
wikle met verfoeielijke gewoonten en moorddadige instinkten, over wien 
het eens de mode onder de dichters was om dol te worden. De onbe- 
sehaafde vond soms, eehter, dat wanneer hij een overloed van vleeseli 
had ala gevolg van de jaeht, hij zich de moeite van wapens voor hemzelven 
te maken kon besparen door een deel van het oversehot der jaeht te 
verruilen voor wapens door anderen vervaardigd; en hij die een over- 
vloed van vervaardigde kiezelsteenen had vond dat hij zich de moeite 
van jagen kon besparen door zijne kiezelsteenen te verruilen voor de 
produkten der jaeht. Op deze wijze konden de wijden hunne luiheid 
botvieren en terzelfder tijd de vruchten van den arbeid van anderen 
genieten; en, daar deze ruiling populair werd, ontstond e? trapsgewijs een 
stelsel van ruilhandel dat het begin was van wat men “instinktiove of 
onbewuste co-operatie” kan noemen. 

4 Stadigcrwijs heeft de eerste mensch en toen de onbeschaafde dus 
de geheele fabriek van de moderne maatschappij opgebouwd, die gegrond 
ifc op co-operatie—niet bewuste, verstandelijke co-operatie, maar onbe¬ 
wuste gedwongen co-operatie van de soort die de dichter er toe hraoht 
om uit te roepen dat zaken in het zadel waren en het menschdom bere- 
den. Beschouw, by voorbeeld, den huidigen vorm van onbewuste co- 
operatie noodig tot, zeg, het maken van een speld of een pen, dat gchecl 
ddor machinerie gedaan wordt en de co-operatie vereischt van zoovele 
peVBonen om het voltooide artikel te produceeren; of beschouw, bij voor- 
heeld, het aantal personen door wier onbewuste co-operatie een brood 
gemaakt moet worden voor het op uwe tafel gelegd wordt. Eerst moet 
de grond bereid worden voor bebouwing, en om dit te doen zijn ploegen 
^ noodig, in het maken waarvan, beginnende bij de mijnen en 

■eindigende met het spoorweg vervoer, de diensten van tallooze menschen 
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gcgeven moeten worden > dan zijn er het boerderij volk die de groeiende* 
koorn moeten verzorgen, de aanvoerders naar het molen; degenen die 
den wagen, enz., maakten voor de karw^iers; de molen aar, zij die de- 
machinerie voor den molenaar vervaardigden en de oprichters van het 
molen; de koopman, en degenen die hem zijn winkel en kantoren bouw- 
den en die hem helpen zijn zaak drijven; de bakker, en degenen die zijn 
gebouw en de ovens bonwden; en de handhavers van wet en orde, die al 
deze> personen in staat stellen hun werk vreedzaam en in veiligheid to 
verrichten. 

Het aantttl personen die onbevnist bijdragen tot het produeeeTen van 
zelfs het geringste artikel voor ons dagelijksch gebmik is bijna onbc- 
grijpbaar; en het is slechts eo-operatie die ons in staat gesteld heeft den 
toestand van bescliaving of semibeschaving te bereiken waarin wij thane 
verkeeren. 

T)e mensclu editor, let gedurig op cm bestudeert de wetten die het 
heelal beheersehen en dan zoekt hij gedurig die wetten tot zijn eigen nut 
wrstandelijk toe te passim. Door de wetten die de stoom en electrici- 
teits krachten beheeren te bcstudeeren en waar te nemen zijn wij in 
staat geworden die krachten tot onze dienaars in plaats van onze meesters 
ie maken. Co-operatie zooals gewoonlijk aangewend onder het stelsel 
lan ons mod erne gczelsehap maakt slaven van den mensch en verguist 
zijn ziel zoo dat hij wordt beschonwd zoo te zeggen als deel uitmakende 
van de machinerie die hij eontrollert en niet van veel meer beteekenis. 
De optand tegen dozen staat van zaken leidl ons tot socialisme en Te- 
geeringloosheid; en doet prominent de kwestie verrijzen of wij ons zullen 
laten meesleuren met den stroom zonder te willen zien waarheen wij 
gevoerd worden, dan wel of wij het roer zullen grijpen en pogen onze 
koers verstandig langs den onstuimigen levensstroom te zetten. Eene* 
studie van de wetten van onbewuste eo-operatie toot \t aan dat wij do 
inacht hebben eo-operatie verstandig te kunnen wenden tot ons eigen 
voordeel; en dit is wat nu gedaan wordt onder wat men het nieuwe 
stelsel van co-operatie mag noemen. 

Om niet te veel bijzonderheden aan te halen—de oorsprong van 
het nieuwe stelsel van co-operatie is deze gedachte geweest, nl. dat terwijl 1 
wij gedwongen zijn door de vereischten van de huidige maatschappij 
om te co-opereeren (samen te werken) ter voorziening van onze dage- 
lijksche benoodigdheden, waarom dan niet op zoodanige wijae co- 
opereeren dat wij alien een evenredig gelijk deel der voordeelen van' 
zoodanige eo-operatie zullen oogsten in plaats van de tusschen-personen 
(makelaars) en kapitalisten toe te laten datzelfde stelsel van co-operatie* 
aan te wenden om zich buitengemeen te verrijken op onze kosten. Co- 
operatie van deze nieuwe standpunt werd eeiis .door Eobert .Owen en 
andere enthonsiasten gepredikt als een leer die de wereld zou vervor- 
men; en ik zelf geloof dat deze verstandige co-operatie zal wel blijken 
< k en der faktoren te zijn tot hernieuwing van de wereld. Even als, in de* 
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oude tijden, het Christelijke geloof zicli spreidde en een succes bleek 
onder het gewoon volk, tot het zich doordrong tot de regeerders van die 
dagen; zoo verspreidt bewuste co-operatie zich thans onder het gewoon 
volk en dringt zich al hoe meer op de aandacht der bestaande overheden. 
De zedelijke opheffing daardoor van sommige gemeentes eertijds op het 
Europeesche Vasteland beschouwd als bestaande hoofdzakelijk nit leeg- 
loopers en dieven is haast wonderbaar. 

Onder ons hnidige stelsel van onbewuste, gedwongen co-operatie, 
geeft het bezit vain kapitaal den eigenaar daarvan buitensporige voor- 
deeien. De arbeider wordt een deel van de machinerie met geen ander 
rechten dan de machines zelf, en even onderhevig aan ter zijde zetting 
waimeer door ouderdom versleten of door een ongeluk beschadigd. Zijn 
aandeei in de opbrengst van zijn arbeid is beperkt tot het loonbedrag 
dat hij van zijn patroon kan afdwingen; en het komt er niet op aan hoe 
buitensporig de profijten zijn het; geheel komt aan het kapitaal. Be¬ 
wuste, verstandige co-operatie stelt den arbeider in staat om het kapitaal 
fce hnren waardoor het kapitaal tot dienst wordt in plaats van tiraan te 
zijn. De vereeniging van een aantal eerlijke vertrouwbare mannen 
sieit hen in staat hun gezamenlijk karakter en al hunne middelen 
(gering enkel* maar aanzienlijk gezamenlijk) als secnriteit voor kapitaal 
te bieden. Dit kan tegen een vaste rente koers verkregen worden, het- 
geen de huur daarvan voorstelt. Waimeer de huur betaald is, blijft de rest 
van de schoone profijten beschikbaar voor distributee onder de arbeiders. 

Hier wil ik een duikelijk verschil toonen tusschen eigenlijke co- 
operatio en Aandeel-vennootschappen (.joint stock companies) waarom- 
trent er veel vaagheid in de gemoederen van Natalsehe boeren schijnt 
te bestaan. De neiging tegenwoordig is niet om ware eo-operatieve ge- 
nootschappen te vormen, maar om al meer over te hellen tot aandeelenr 
maatschappijen. Een aandeelen vennootschap is eene organisatie waarin 
hot ieder vrijstaat aandeelen te nemen, hetzij boer of dorpeling, hetzij 
hij belang heeft in zekere nijverheid of niet, en het wordt gewoonlijk 
beschouwd als een geldbelegging—hoe grooter de dividend verdiend des 
te beter. In het begin stellen waarsehijnlijk alien of bijna alien belang 
in de zuivel maatschappij, fabriek, of wat ook begonnen wordt; maar 
vroeg of spa wordt het onvermijdbaar dat de aandeelen overgaan in de 
handen van degenen die dividenden zoeken—hoe meer hoe beter. De 
belangen der aandeelhoudere worden dan niet die van de leveranciers of 
arbeiders, en in plaats van een kapitalist die zijne bedienden het zweet 
uittapt en die al het mogelijke eigen voordeel zoekt van degenen van 
wie hij koopt, ontstaat erdrkwijls een nog erger positie, want de bestunr- 
ders der eompagnie zijn gewoonlijk bedienden en onderhevig aan ontslag 
als zij niet zorgen q&n don eisch om meer en meer profijten te voldoen. 
Het is overbekend dat compagnies licbben geen zielen die vervloekt 
kunnen worden noeh liehamen die men schoppen kan; en sommige van 
de ergste patroons zijn aandeelen-inaatschappijen. De oprichting van 
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aandeelenrvennootschappen kan aanbevelingswaardig zijn in gevallen 
waar zulks de eenige wijzeis om kapitaal te krijgen—beter een of ander 
vorm van nijverheids eo-operatie dan hoegenaamd geene; doch, waar 
mogelijk, is bet de plicht van een landbouw department om de vor- 
,ming van co-operatieve inricbtingen aan te bevelen en aan te moedigen. 

De echte eo-operatieve vereeniging is die waarin de belangen van 
alien een zijn.. Het kapitaal wordt gehmird tegen een vaste en lage 
rentekoers; buiten de aanspraak op de ontvangst van de vastgestelde 
interessen, (die redelijk en nooit te boven gegaan moeten worden), heb- 
ben de aandeelhouders, die gewoonlijk beperkt worden tot de eigenlijke 
leveranciers aan of afnemers van de vereeniging, als zoodanigen gecn 
andere. Na betaling van de interessen op het kapitaal en eenige voor- 
ziening van een reserve fonds, worden de netto profijten in drie of vier 
deelen verdeeld, waarvan de evenredigheden kuimen verschillen naar 
gelang van omstandigheden, doch behooren altijd zoo veel mogelijk 
gelijk te zijn. Een gedeelte komt de leveranciers (in het geval van 
znivel zaken enz.) ten goede; een tweede gedeelte wordt aan de klanten 
of verbmikers (d.w.z., degenen aan wie de goederen of het werk geleverd 
wordt) gegeven; en het derde gedeelte wordt aan de arbeiders betaald. 
Soms wordt een vierde gedeelte besteed op het daarstellen van fondsen 
tot voorziening van de kosten van ziekte. pensioenen voor onden, of van 
algemeene milddadigheid of pnblieke doeleinden. De belangen der leve¬ 
ranciers worden natnurlijk verzekerd door het aandeel hen in de profijten 
geboden; hoe meer zij leveren hoe meer hnnne profijten. De belangen 
van het publiek worden verzekerd door him doel in de profijten? hoe meer 
zij van deze bijzondere vereeniging koopen, hoe grooter het bedrag ten 
credietc van hen ten einde van het jaar. Hoewel wij voorbeelden van 
co-operatie in Natal hebben waar de belangen van beide koopers en 
verkoopers op deze wijze verzekerd zijn, moet ik nog verbemen waar er 
een bestaat die de belangen der arbeiders ook alzoo verzekert. Toch, 
wanneer alles gezegd is, wie kan zoo zninig werken en over het alge- 
meen goede zaken bevorderen als tevredene werkers? Het toezeggen 
aan de arbeiders van een aanspraak op een gelijk deel van de profijten 
is meer dan een zaak van rechtvaardigheid; het is een gezond bezigheids 
beginsel op ondervinding gegrond; en tot de arbeiders hnn deel van de 
profijten verkrijgen, zullen wij nooit dat succes in co-operatie bereiken 
waarvan al hare oorspronkelijke bevorderaars droomden, en die ik per- 
aoonlijk meen zij kan beteiken. 

Het industrieele duizendjarig rijk, waardoor natnurlijk bedoeld 
wordt het nijverheids ideaal, dat teweeg gebracht zal worden door zoo- 
danige co-operatie, is makkelijk te begrijpen wat een schets daarvan 
betreft, en niet moeielijk in algemeene bewoordingen te beschrijven. 
Het is, volgens zeker schrijver, “een industrieele conditie waarin het 
leven het doel is van den arbeid en de arbeid het middel van het leven is. 
Ieder man berfrbeidt op de beste wijze wat hij best toe geschikt is, ten 
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nutte van alien ell niet enkel voor private winst. De werklui en kapita- 
listen zijn in vrede, want alien zijn arbeiders voor een algemeen doel, en 
bet kapitaal is si edits iiet iniddel om den gemeensehappelijken arheid* 
doeltreffend to doen zijn. Stoffelijke hnlpbronnen worden bezuinigd en 
de arbeid word! aangewend en bestnurd met sleehts een doel in het 
vooruitziclrt, het bereik van de groot-ste hoeveelheid en hoedanigheid van 
des men8ehen leven ” 

Geen dnidelijker illusrratie van de macht der eo-operatieve bew.e- 
ging (‘ii hare toekomstige mogelijkheden kan gegeven worden dan het 
volgende uittreksel van een officieel bulletin van het Fransehe Landbouw, 
Departement, verleden jaar gepublieeerd:— 

“Het Groothertogdom Hesse-Darmstadt is bedim de onrbetwistbare 
lioofdplaats van de Duitsehe eo-operatieve landbouw beweging. Te 
Darmstadt is gelegen de zetel van de Imperiale TInie van, 
Duiisehe Co-operatieve Genootseliappen, waarmee geamalgameerd werd, 
’n het. begin van het jaar 1905, de Algemeene Unie van Plaltelandselie 
Co-operatieve Genootseliappen, die te Nieuwied zitting had. Deze daad 
vereenigde in een enkel groep twee rnachtige eentrale banken, 40 na- 
tiomile of provineiede unies, OS eentrale eo-operatieve genootseliappen 
en 15,650 landbouw eo-o]>eratieve genootseliappen, tellende 1,200,000 
leden. De beer Haas, de orgatiiseerder daarvan, is president van deze 
landbouw repuhliek, en het is uit Darmstadt dat. eo-operatieve denkbeel-' 
den zieh verspreiden naar alle Duitsehe landen en zelfs naar de Duitsehe 
gemeentes van Oostenrijk die hare landbouw organisatie geschoeid heeft 
op het Duitsehe model.” 

Eenige der grooiste eo-oj)eratieve genootseliappen van Engeland 
ontstonden op heel eenvoudige wijze. De Civiele Dienst winkels, bij- 
voorbeeld. ontstonden uit den gezamenlijken aankoop van een kistje thee 
door ('en klein aantal burgerlijke ambtenaren. De prijs per pond waar- 
tegen zij de thee konden overnemen was zoo laag als een gevolg van het 
samendoen om de kist te koopen wanneer met den gewonen kleine maat 
prijs vergeleken, dat het aanleiding gaf tot het samen komen om meer 
kistjes thee eu andere artikels van het dagelijksch gebruik te koopen 
todat de omvang van het werk te groot werd om door de civiele ambte¬ 
naren zelf behartigd te worden en zij moesten iemand aanstellen om de 
goederen voor hen te koopen. Heden maken de Civiele Dienst winkels 
een van de rijkste genootsehappen uit in Engeland. Het succes daarvan 
is toe le sehrijven aan het feit dat het voorziening maakte in een gemis 
en was de verstandige beoefening van het vereenigd gezond verstand der 
Civiele Dienaars. Terzclfder tijd dient aangemerkt te worden dat het 
genootschap is een aandeelen maatschappij, niet eeen echte co-operatieve 
vereeniging. 

Ik kan voorbeelden van succesvolle eo-operatie in een oneindige 
reeks aanhalen, doch, zal sluiten met te wijzen op eene in Natal zelf te 
vinden. * 

* 
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Te dikwijls k't het geval dal onze mielies verkocht ^ordcn aan den 
tnsschen man of agent, die door het land reist en met iederen boer 
afzonderlijk handelt, knibbelcnde, do kwaliteit als minder voorstellende 
en den prijs afslaimde, de eene boer tegen den andere afapelende, en 
ten slotte tegen een groote profijt voor hemzelven de mielies van do 
hand zettende die hij or geslaagd in in van de boeren te krijgen tegen 
bespottelijke prijzen. De boeren in het Dalton district der XJmvoti 
County, door een verstandig gebruik van Inin gezond verstand, besloten 
dat zij liunne mielies niet tegen schadelijke prijzen op deze wijze zullen 
vcrkoopen. Dientengevolge bcspraken zij de zaak, hmirden een man 
tegen een salaris van £500 per jaar om zich met de aanvraag en prijzen 
op de markt bekend te maken en dan hnnne produkten op de voor- 
dccligste wijze te vcrkoopen. Het was een stoutmoedige stap om 
zich te verbinden dit salaris te betalen, doch eo-operatie betaalde hen 
van af den aanvang. Het gevolg is dat zij er altijd op rekenen knnnon 
bn nil e produkten tegen de hoogste prijzen te zullen verkoopen, zij zijn 
in staat het salaris van hnn bc'stuurder of zaakwaarnemer te betalen en 
ontvangen bovendien beter betalende prijzen voor de prodnkten dan 
Zij ooit te voren kregen voor zij in het leven riepen wat voor vole boeren 
een dure organisatie lijkt. In do Mei uitgave van het Journoal hoop 
ik een verslag van de opt ratios van dit genootsehap te kunnen pub- 
lieeeren. 

Mijn doel, om kort te gaan, met dit artikel is geweest om te toonen 
dat, evenals de man die ontdekte dat hij heel zijn leven proza sprak, wij 
hebben gehandeld en nog dagelijks handelen in co-operatie niet alleen 
de eene met den andere maar zelfs met tallooze personen over de 
geheele wereld verspreid; dat deze eo-operatie onbewust en gedwongen 
is, en in vele gevallen ons tot dcelen van machines verlaagt; en dat, 
door samen te handelen in eene bewuste en verstand ige co-operatie 
kunnen wij niet alleen ons liehamelijk en zedelijk welzijn verbeteren, 
doeh zullen tevens ons best doen om dat industrieele duizendjarig rijk 
voort. te he] pen wellc, hoe hersensehimmig het ook schijnt, toch ieder 
moet voorkomen als allerweftschelijkst al is het zeer onwaarsehijnlijk. 


Export of Axoora Goats from O.R.O.—-A Proclamation in the 
O.R.C. Government Gazette of the 3rd May announces that, the duty of 
£100 imposed by the Angora Export Duty Ordinance of 1907 on the 
export of Angora rams and ewes shall not be payable on the export from 
the O.R.C. of .any Angora ram or ewe to either of the Colonies of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Transvaal, and Natal. 
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The Cultivation of Pineapples. 


By E. B. Saw kb. Director, Experiment Stations. 

It has been suggested that, in view of an export industry being estab¬ 
lished in Colonial fruit, some information on the subject of the cultiva¬ 
tion of Pineapples may be of service to farmers wishing to plant this 
crop for the first time, and without previous experience. 

Pineapples are being grown in South Africa on all classes of soil, 
ranging from dark red clays, heavily charged with iron, to light granite 
•sands* on which few other crops can be raised without heavy manuring. 
On the whole, however, the latter would seem toJ>e in greatest favour, and 
for reasons that may be gathered from a comparison of our own with 
results obtained in other pineapple-producing countries. In a bulletin 
published by the United States Department of Agriculture, Mr. R. H. 
Bolfs writes:—“The proper selection of soil for pineapples is the most 
important problem in connection with their culture. The requirements 
of this plant in this respect are so different from the ordinary fruits 
that it took many experiments to convince the would-be pineapple-grower 
that he has here a plant that demands a soil intolerable to the ordinary 
•crop of vegetables. This crop can be grown upon land that will pro¬ 
duce ordinary vegetables, but the soil must be of loose and open nature, 
and not allowed to become water-soaked. It is not the fertility nor the 
humus in the soil that is detrimental’ to the pineapples, but it is the 
want of free drainage.” 

Mr. A. H. Benson, writing on the same subject in the Queensland 
Agricultural Journal , also lays stress on this particular point:—“When 
selecting a soil for pineapple culture the first and most important con¬ 
sideration is to make quite certain that it possesses perfect natural 
•drainage. No stagnant water must on any account come into contact 
with the roots, and even during periods of excessive rainfall the soil must 
not become sodden and soured. Should such a condition of the soil 
occur, the finer root fibres are killed, and, although the plant may not 
show any immediate signs of injury, it is bound to do so sooner or later, 
and if the condition of the soil is not improved the plants will eventually 
•die out. The perfect drainage, so essential to the successful production 
of this fruit, can only be obtained under natural conditions, where there 
is a porous subsoil, as if there is any hard pan or excess of clayey or 
■other impervious matter in the subsoil it will retain more or less stag¬ 
nant water, especially during periods of prolonged wet weather. The 
•character of the subsoil is therefore of the first importance, as no matter 
hour suitable the soil proper may be, if the subsoil is unsuitable the 
(plantation is hound to suffer. # 
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"There is also one other very important consideration to be noted inr 
favour of naturally well drained soils, and that is that they are warm 
soils, andjdapts growing,on them are much less liable to injury during' 
any cold ^eliVtSaif in the unsuitable, and the- 

soil thus naturally colder. .— 

"Land possessing a friable soil, aud a friable and naturally well 
drained subsoil, will .stand drought well, as capillary attraction is good 
under such conditions; and, if the surface is kept well worked, the soil 
will lie supplied with siillieient moisture foT the plants* requirements/'' 

Preparation of the Land .—It should be remembered that, once es¬ 
tablished* the plantation should stand and give good results for a num¬ 
ber .of years. This period will vary with the thoroughness of the 
original cultivation. Frequent replanting adds considerably to the cost 
of upkeep, but will be necessary unless the land be brought in the first' 
place m as perfect a tilth as possible. For with the more or less 
rapid spread of the suckers to the spaces between the original plants, 
surface cultivation and manuring become increasingly difficult, and the 
benefits of the initial preparation of the soil will be felt. Where only 
a small plantation is contemplated, the grower cannot do better than 
have the site thoroughly trenched or hoed by hand to a depth of not less 
than If inches, and carefully cleared of all roots. If operations on a 
larger scale are planned, the disc or mould-board should be followed by 
a strong hull-tongue capable of thoroughly bursting up the subsoil. 
The surface should then be reduced to as perfect a tilth as possible. 
These operations will sweeten the Janrl, improve its drainage, and render* 
it retentive of moisture during drought. 

Manuring. —Although, as Mated above, a. light sandy soil offers the- 
hot medium for the gro\v.Lh of pineapples, it is not to be presumed that 
due provision of fertilising substances is to be neglected, and, while it 
may be. true that the ri Lest soils do not produce the finest flavoured 
fruits, a serious deficiency in any necessary element of plant food will 
result in stunted growth and a poor crop. Mr. A. H, Benson, in one 
of t he admirable scries of articles mentioned above, points out that with 
the pineapples, as with most fruits, potash may be said to be the most 
dominant plant food, as it forms the greater portion of the ash of both 
p ant and fruit, and its absence from the soil renders the latter ab¬ 
solutely incapable of producing pines. Wood ashes contain a high per* 
tentage of potash, and arc in some respects preferable to kraal manure, 
acting to a certain extent as a preventative, of insect attacks, whereas the" 
latter frequently serves as a medium for the introduction of cut-worms 
and allied pests. 

According to Mr. Rolfs, the quantity of phosphoric acid required 
is only one-tenth that of potash, so that the addition of a phosphatio 
fertiliser to the wood ashes, which contain a varying proportion of this 
element, will only be necessary in exceptional cgsee. If obtainable; how- 
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ever, bone meal may. be given in a light dressing. “Superphosphate in 
this connection is decidedly an unprofitable fertiliser.” Nitrogen,* 
necessary to the proper development of plant and fruit, can be best sup¬ 
plied through the agency of some leguminous crop, such as kafir beans 
or monkey nuts, sown and fed off or ploughed in before the plantation be 
organised. The green soil will further improve the mechanical condi¬ 
tion, of the land, rendering it friable and more retentive of moisture in 
drought. A dressing of lime will exercise a similar mechanical effect, 
opening and warming the soil, and is to be recommended where obtain¬ 
able at a cheap rate. 

Propagation. —As the pineapple under ordinary cultivation does not 
produce seed, various parts of the vegetative body are employed for the 
purpose ol* propagating new plants. These are known respectively as 
“suckers.*’ “slips,” or “robbers,” “crowns,” and “stumps.” “Suckers” 
are shoots springing from near the base of the parent plants, and are 
preferred by the majority of planters. “Slips,” or “robbers,” grow from 
the base of the fruit, and in certain varieties give rise to excellent plants, 
hut do not as a rule produce fruit as early as suckers. This, however, 
is not necessarily an objection, seeing that the first fruit from a sucker 
if* frequently of inferior character, being formed before the new plant 
is properly established. The “crown” is the tuft of leaves springing 
from the top of the fruit. This is rarely used in propagation, as the re¬ 
sulting plant does not come into bearing for at least two, and in the 
majority <>f eases three, years. “Stumps” are old plants, which have 
already borne fruit, and are replanted by some growers for the vigorous 
suckers which spring from them. .Many writers recommend that when 
dillieulty is experienced in obtaining plants, the growth of slips should 
be encouraged, and these pricked out in a nursery for some months be¬ 
fore being permanently planted. Whatever part of the plant he em¬ 
ployed, scions should only be taken from parents of known excellence, 
by which means alone a standard of quality can be maintained. .Do 
not employ suckers showing a dark line running through the length of 
the leaf, as this is generally a sign of “crippled stock,” i.e pines pro¬ 
ducing malformed or misshapen fruits. (Benson.) Improvement by 
selection is as necessary in the case of pineapple culture as in any other 
branch of horticulture. 

Planting .—Before planting suckers, pull off all the lower leaves, 
and cut off the hard base just below the rootlets. If the bottom leaves 
are not removed, the young roots are apt to become matted, or “tangle- 
rooted ” ' When planting slips, break off the small bulb at the base and 
also the lower leaves. Do not set the scions too deep, and carefully avoid' 
getting soil into the heart of the plant, as this will almost certainly de¬ 
stroy it. If the ground has been brought to a really good tilth, the plants 
can be inserted by hand along a line without opening a furrow, and then 
firmed with the foot. If a trench is required, it can be easily opened 1 
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with an ‘Iron Age” or “Planet Jr.” horse-hoe. The most vexed ques¬ 
tion of pineapple culture is the best method of laying out the plantation. 
Several systems are in vogue in different parts of th6 world, all of which 
have strong supporters who cite considerable advantages in favour of 
♦each. The simplest and perhaps most generally adopted plan is to plant 
the scions in single rows some nine feet apart, with a spacing of one or 
two feet in the rows. The ground between the rows is generally planted 
for the first year or two with some such subsidiary crops as tomatoes or 
♦cabbages, until the pines spread and occupy the whole of the land. 
Growers are by no means unanimous as to the best distance at which to 
place the plants in the rows. On the other hand, it is urged that close 
planting leads to early maturity and less necessity for weeding between 
ihe plants, while, on the other, it is claimed that stronger and healthier 
pines can be secured by allowing a wider spacing. In this country the 
system of open planting in single rows has been generally adopted, and, 
though the results have been in most cases satisfactory, it is worth onr 
while considering the advantages of other methods. Messrs. Webber 
.and Rolfs, of the United States Department of Agriculture, describe in 
their bulletin the culture of pineapples as carried out in the State of 
Florida. In place of the single row system, the ground is marked off 
in lands about 15 feet wide, with intervening spaces. These lands are 
then laid off in triangular checks of from 18 x 18 to *30 x 30 inches, 
according to the variety under cultivation. This relatively close setting 
allows the plants to support one another, obviating any danger of their 
being blown over, and, as they soon close up and occupy the whole 
ground, serves to keep down the growth of weeds. Each plant has suffi¬ 
cient room for proper development, and cultivation by means of a long 
hoe is possible from the sides of the lands without stepping through the 
plants. The horse-hoe can, of course, be used to advantage during the 
•first season, but, as soon as the plants begin to close up, the only culture 
possible is by hand. Against these advantages must be placed the diffi¬ 
culty of gathering the fruit, and the need for constant and systematic 
thinning. 

Planting may be conducted either in spring or early autumn, the 
former season being preferable if plants can be secured in the desired 
quantity. Growth will then be steadily maintained throughout the sum¬ 
mer, and the plants thoroughly established before the winter. A better 
supply of suckers will, however, probably be forthcoming in the autumn, 
which should be set out as soon as sufficiently sized, so that good root 
growth may be made before the winter drought sets in. 

Cultivation .—Constant and thorough surface cultivation is as es¬ 
sential to the success of the pineapple plantation as to that of other 
orchards. The extent to which the horse-hoe can be employed will 
depend both upon the method of planting adopted and the age of tlie 
plantation. In any case it should be supplemented by hand hoeing and 
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weeding among and near the plants. This work will also include the 
thinning out of overcrowded beds, when the suckers become so numerous 
.as to be weak and spindly, and therefore unable to produce good fruits. 
In addition, all slips not required for replanting should be removed from 
the pines, and where a sucker has produced a fruit, the old stump above 
it should be cut away. Thin out the suckers to the strongest and 
healthiest, endeavouring at the same time to secure an even distribution 
of the fruit. This work is best done in the winter, when the scions re¬ 
moved will be available for spring planting. 

Varieties .—There are numerous cultural varieties of pineapples, of 
which, however, only a few figure commercially. The work of determin¬ 
ing the relative suitability of the best kinds to our local conditions is 
still before us, and it is one which*we could earnestly wish might be taken 
in hand at an early date. The following varieties are grown in Jam nifty, 
for the snekers of which there is a great demand:—Ripley, Sugar Loaf, 
Queen, Trinidad, Smooth Cayenne, and Black. Of these the Queen iis 
-supposed to be the oldest pineapple we have, and is said to be one of 
the best varieties for general cultivation. The Cayenne differs from 
the other varieties named in possessing smooth leaves. The fruit is 
above the average size, and highly flavoured, but the period of ripening 
is somewhat protracted, the pine taking about 22 weeks from flowering 
to ripening, as against the 20 weeks required by the Queen. It is not, 
again, as good a fruit for preserving as the rough varieties, the flesh 
being too soft and not standing cooking well. The Ripley may be dis¬ 
tinguished by the pale copper colour of the fruit when ripe, and by the 
long acute points with which the stales are armed. It matures early, 
and its fruit preserves well, but is rather a shy bearer. These three 
varieties can be recommended to intending growers as a satisfactory 
basis for a general purposes plantation, the Smooth Cayenne furnishing 
an almost perfect table pine, while the two rough-leaved pines will yield 
fruit suitable for a possible future industry in canning. 

Orders are now being placed for suckers of Ripley, Sugar Loaf, 
‘Trinidad, and Black, and it is to be hoped that early distribution of these 
varieties may be effected from our own propagating plantations. 


Ground! Nuto. 

■Gambia exported 36,050 tong of- ground nuts in 1906. The Board of 
Tirade Journal states that the hulk of the nuts go to Marseilles and 
Bordeaux, where they are manufactured into oil. The oil is extracted 
in various qualities, some of the finer being employed in the tinning of 
sardines and other uses connected with the table, the coarser oil being 
used in making soap, feeding cattle, etc. 
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Ohais About Insects. 


ADDRESSED TO THE STUDENTS, OEDARA SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


By the Government Entomologist, 


I. 

Lt is, I understand, the full intention of you all to ultimately become 
farmers either in Natal or in some other part of South Africa. You are 
at this school of agriculture in order to be equipped, to a certain extent, 
with the knowledge necessary to become successful in the avocation of 
your choice. Knowledge of a given subject can only be imparted to a 
certain extent, and the possession of this knowledge does not necessarily 
insure success; but it is by personal effort and by the practical application 
of that which you do acquire, to the varying conditions met with, that 
success is the more likely to be ultimately achieved. 

The pursuit of agriculture is as ancient and honourable a calling 
as any which has marked the history of civilised man. Often and again 
one hears it facetiously said “the farmer is the backbone of the country,” 
and never are truer words said in jest than these. 

Your calling is to wrest from Nature her spoils; the more you know 
of Nature and her ways, the better you will be aide to achieve success; 
and, in proportion with your appreciation of the wonders of life which 
will surround you everywhere, the happier your existence will be. 

Apropos of the battle royal fought between the agriculturist and 
Nature, a modern poet has written: 

Nature a mother, kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call, 

meaning that only by hard work can success be achieved in farming. 
It was a very ancient philosopher who summed up farming in general 
with the remark that the Father of us all decreed, in the beginning, that 
the way of the agriculturist should be hard. He did not mean thereby 
that it should be hard only in respect to the bodily labour needed for 
the cultivation of the crops, but that, there were numerous natural 
handicaps to be overcome in the bringing to maturity of the same. 

Modern philosophy recognises that amongst all living things of the 
earth and of the sea—man, animals and plants—the round of existence 
is a Struggle for the life of the individual and, through it, of othere 
of its kind. 

To live, to mature, and to reproduce, each its own kind: to such ends 
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clo all animate organisms strive; and each and all, including man himself; 
have an equal right to live and to increase. I mention this fact to you 
bepauge I am so often asked: "What is the use of this or that?” What, 
for instance, is the use of ticks? Well, in all these cases, it is man ask¬ 
ing the question, and from his point of view, there is no use for many 
things. . 

/The more one probes into the secrets of Nature, however, the more 
one realises the possibility that these, to us, useless animals and useless 
plants had, at one time, great potentialities. Indeed, it is safer to say 
that all things have their use than that even one is useless. The continued 
existence of all animate organisms is continually challenged and 
threatened, but there is one aspect of the drawbacks to the easy raising 
of crops aud herds which appeals to all, and that is, that the meeting 
with and the surmounting of these obstacles have tended more to the 
elevation of man than aught else. Had this earth been fitted out as a 
(harden of Eden, and had man had nothing whatever to contend with, 
he would never have advanced to that comparatively perfect state <d* 
civilisation which he now enjoys, but would have remained an indifferent 
creature. 

J make mention of these matters because I want you to see things 
in varied aspects, rather than from one point of view r —their utility to 
man. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. 

The discussion of animals known as "Insect Pests” by the agricul¬ 
turist entails a review of a very large part of the animal kingdom, 
because the term “insect” is'indiscriminately applied to all sorts of 
creatures, more particularly those which are a nuisance in one way or 
toother. "An insect of some sort,” to use a term often applied to some 
pest of the farm, garden, or orchard, may refer to a very wide range of 
animals, and even to some plants! 

In order to thoroughly understand the distinctions between animals 
Commonly referred to as insects, and at -the same time to recognise such 
relationships as exist between them, some account of the classification 
or arrangement of the animals in their natural order is necessary. All 
the objects which surround us in Nature belong to one of three great 
divisions; these are the Animal, the Vegetable, and the Mineral 
Kingdoms. 

The members of the first two kingdoms. Animals and Plants, exhibit 
ihat remarkable attribute, life. Minerals, on the other hand, are life¬ 
less or possess no vitality in the sense in which it is usually spoken of. 
There is a great gulf between living and inanimate things, which ap¬ 
peals at once to our perception. Again, at first sight, a vast difference 
is recognised between animals and plants, but the further those two 
great divisions of Nature are studied, the more elusive does the dis¬ 
tinction become. Between so highly organised an animal as the horse 
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and an oak tree, the differences are a£ their-Tpaxlmupi. The, hojae feehf 
and moves about, whilst the tree has no sensation apd is fixed in the 
soil. These are great, distinctions, hut how little they can he, Belief' 
upon is evidenced by the fact that many trees and plants can feel—for 
example the. sensitive mimosa—rand, again, there aremany animals which 
are fixed in one place like a plant, of which the sea anemone is an ex¬ 
cellent example. There is no great gulf between animals and plants, 
as, when the lower forms of the two kingdoms are examined, members 
of one and of the other are met with which present many similitudes 
of nature and habit. In short, it may be said that the two kingdoms 
gradually merge into, one another, and are linked by a group of organism* 
known as Fungus animals. 

These fungus animals may be likened to minute masses of cleax r 
thin jelly. They are remarkable on account of the peculiar manner in 
which they move, which is spoken of as “amoeboid movement.” In 
moving in any given direction the side of the body is protruded at one 
or more points, and the protuberances so formed draw after them the 
whple body. They can send out one or many finger-like processes, and 
alter their appearance and shape in many ways. A single process may 
ho sent forward a comparatively long distance, and can be gradually 
enlarged at its tip, filling out by the flow of the body mass along the 
process. Again, two finger-like processes may he thrown out, and these 
may approach and coalescing become one. By the means of the pro¬ 
cesses, these creatures move, engulph their food, and penetrate into other 
bodies. They are similar in many characteristics to the white cor¬ 
puscles of the blood: those peculiar bodies so often spoken of as the 
“policemen” of the body, because they feed upon disease germs and 
other poisonous and dangerous elements. One of these corpuscles or 
phagocytes, in penetrating the wall of a blood vessel, throws out a 
pointed process which pierces the membrane, and the whole body mass 
is ultimately transferred in position from one side of the wall to the 
other, through this point. A phagocyte, in feeding upon, or rather 
engulphing the organisms of malaria, throws out processes which ulti¬ 
mately surround the germs, then coalescing they engulph them into the 
body of the mass, where they are destroyed by a digestive process. In 
this manner do fungus animals also engulph solid particles of food. 

The many and varied creatures which make up the Animal King¬ 
dom have been scientifically arranged and classified in as- nearly a 
natural manner as possible by zoologists. 

Animals are either vebtebbate or inveetkbbate. They either pes- 
sess a bony framework, or they possess no bones at all. In one case the 
muscles and tissues of the body are draped about and attaohed to the 
outside of that framework of bones which, when separated from the 
flesh and arranged in its natural position, it called a skeleton. In the 
other case, the muscles and tissues are attached upon the inner side of 
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a skin which may be a tough or film-like membrane, or may be of a horny' 
or shell-like nature. 

The vertebrate animals from a natural division of the Animal King¬ 
dom, and this is called a sub-kingdom ( Vertebrata ). 

The invertebrates do not group themselves together, but form a 
number of natural divisions of equal rank as sub-kingdoms. To 1 pursue 
the matter further, it is found that the members of each sub-kingdom 
can be arranged in very natural groups; these are called classes. For 
example: the sub-kingdom Vertebrata contains a number of animals which 
suckle their young. These form a separate class and are known as 
Mammalians : to this class man belongs, as well as the horse, cow, dog,, 
lion, mouse, porcupine, whale and porpoise. * Then the birds ( Aves) 
form another very distinct class, as also do the Reptiles ( Reptilia ), snakes 
and lizards, the Amphibians (Amphibia), frogs and toads and the Fishes 
(Pisces). There are in all five classes of boned animals. Each of these' 
classes is again divisable into natural groups, which are called orders. 
In the case of the Mammalians, we have a group of two-handed animals, 
(Bimuna). mankind, a group of four-handed animals, the apes, baboons 
and monkeys ( Quadramana ), a group of beasts of prey, lions, dogs, cats, 
etc. ( Carnivora ), a group which chews the cud, of which the ox, sheep, 
goat, and antelopes (Rutninanfia) are well known illustrations; a group 
which lives in the sea, the whales, dolphins, and porpoises (Cetacea) > a 
group which has a single hoof, the horse, ass, and zebra; a group of many 
hoofed and thick-skinned creatures, like the pig, the hippopotamus, an<I 
several others. All of these groups rank as orders. 

Just as it is practicable to divide sub-kingdoms into classes an S 
classes into orders, so orders are again divisible into natural groups. 
Take, for example, the order of Carnivora (beasts of prey). In this 
order we find a number of familiar animals and readily recognise distinc¬ 
tions amongst them. The minor groups which are comprised in an 
order are known as families. There is a strong family likeness be¬ 
tween the tiger, leopard, lion, and cat, and an equally marked one be¬ 
tween the wolf, jackal, hyaena, dingo, fox, and dog, whilst the distinction 
between the two groups is equally pronounced. Hence the former are- 
grouped together in the Cat Family (Felidae), and the latter in the Dog 
Family (Hyaenidae). Then there is the Weazel Family, a well known 
representative of which is the Otter. 

Families are divided again into genera, and each genus contains a 
number of species. If we take the dog family we find it comprised of 
several genera, the Hyaena genus, the Dog genus, and the Cape Hunting 
Dog genus. In the dog genus, we find the domestic dog, the fox, the 
wolf, and the jackal> all individual species. 

To recapitulate: A number of animals alike in every detail form a 
species. As an example of a species, we may take the House Swallow. 
A genus comprises a number of animals agreeing in their most important 
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features but differing in minor details. The House Swallow belongs 
to the genus Hirundo, which includes several other true swallows. A 
family comprises a number of genera which resemble one. another. The 
genus Hirundo , together with others, the different Swifts (Genus 
Cypsehis), the Night Jars (Genus Caprimulgw) make up the Swallow 
Family. A number, of families with certain features in common form *n 
order. The Swallow Family ( Hirundinidae), the Crow and Magpie 
Family (Magnirosires), the Sparrow and Hawk Family (Conirmtres), and 
the Wag-tail, Robin, Wren, and Thrush Family (Subuliro&tres), make up 
the order of parching birds (Order Pats errs). 

The other Bird Orders are:— 

I. The birds of- prey (Raptores) : Eagles, hawks, buzzards, and owls. 

II. The Climbers (Scansores): Toucans, parrots, cnckoos, and wood¬ 
peckers. 

IIL The Doves (Qyrajites): Pigeons and doves. 

IV. The Poultry Birds (Rasores) : Partridge, quail, pheasant, 
turkeys, guinea-fowl, and common fowl. 

V. The Waders (Orallatores) : Water hens, snipe, corncrakes, plovers. 

VI. , The Swimming Birds (Natatores): Ducks, geese, seagulls, etc. 

.. VII. The Running Birds ( Cusores): Ostriches, emus. 

Seven orders in all form the Bird Class (.4 ves) of the Sub-kingdom 
Vertebraia. THE SCIENTIFIC NAMING OF ANIMALS. 

In speaking of a certain animal it is usual to give its scientific name, 
because it is necessary to indicate exactly which species is being re¬ 
ferred to. English names exist for certain animals, and can often be 
used without the liklih 70 c! of there being any confusion. A horse, an 
ass, or a cow is recognised as a distinct species by everybody, because 
their external features are so very well known, but with the majority 
of animals this is not the case.- Further, the same name is often ap¬ 
plied to very different animals. In Natal, where no such animal exists, 
the word tiger is quite commonly used. If one were to write casually 
of an elephant, all would know that reference was being made to the 
African elephant, but readers in other lands would not necessarily under¬ 
stand this, and it therefore becomes necessary to give each creature a 
distinctive name, so as to avoid any possible confusion. ' For this pur¬ 
pose, it jb always referred to under the name of the genus to whieh. it 
belongs first, and the genus name is then followed by a specific name. 
Thus all the elephants belong to the Genus Elephas, and the African 
species is called EUphas africanus; this serves to distinguish it from the 
Indian (EUphas' indicus) and' the; Sumatra elephant (EUphas sumattd- 
mus). Animals arc accordingly named on what is called tire b^ominal 
system. In a way, they are named like ourselves, the specific name re¬ 
presenting ©ur Christian name, and the generic opr family hr i’o. the 
positions, however,, being reversed. The system was ilvvc f prl by 
Linneaus, and is applied to plants as well as to animals.. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr. Tandy, on behalf of the Hatting Spruit Association, moved:— 
“That, in the opinion of this Union, the Government should require the 
Kail way Department to accept goods and take all responsibility on either 
side of the main line at railway stations in districts where Tick Fever 
restrictions exist.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

The Seven Oaks Association moved:—“This Union is of opinion 
that the time has arrived when the Government should take into con¬ 
sideration the advisability of making the Veterinary Department self- 
supporting. so that the Colonial Treasury may be relieved of the up¬ 
keep of this Department.” 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Van Rooyen said he considered 
the Veterinary Department was a burden on the Colony. (Cries of 
“No!”) The Department was not worth the cost of its upkeep. They 
had no objection to a small veterinary staff. lie was of opinion that 
the veterinary surgeon ought to be put on the same footing as the dis¬ 
trict surgeon. He did not think there was another British Colony that 
had such an expensive Veterinary Department as Natal had. 

Mr. Dukes, in seconding the motion, said that the administration 
of the Veterinary Department had been wrong. They had had veterin¬ 
ary surgeons drawing £500 a year, and these men were doing more or 
less police work instead of the scientific work they should be doing. 
There should be a properly equipped bacteriological laboratory where 
diseases could be investigated. He was of opinion that a farmer requir¬ 
ing the services of a vet. would be only too willing to pay for those 
services. 

Mr. Wiltshire said they ought to decide whether scientific know¬ 
ledge was necessary. If so, they must continue the Veterinary De¬ 
partment. If they did not have properly trained scientific men, no as¬ 
sistance could be given to those who were not so trained. 

The motion, on being put to the vote, was lost by 35 votes to 18. 

ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS, 1907-8. 

Mr. Jas. King was proposed as President for the ensuing year. 

4 , Mr. Blaker proposed that the Rev. Jas. Scott be re-elected. He 
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pointed out that Mr. Scott had only filled the position erf president for 
one year, and that it required more than a year before a president .could 
show what he was worth. He knew of no other gentleman who could 
fill the position better or who worked harder. 

Mr. Mitchell seconded; and, on a ballot, the Eev. Jas. Scott was 
re-elected by 51 votes to 15 for Mr. King. 

Mr. Johnstone was re-elected Vice-President. 

The following members of Committee to the Executive from the 
various districts were then elected:— 

District No. 1.—Messrs. C. H. Mitchell, F. G. Colenbrander, Col. 
F. Addison, E. W. Evans, and W. Seville. 

District No. 2.—Messrs. J. Moon, J. Marwick, H. Blaker, J. King, 
and C. E. Hancock. 

District No. 3.—Messrs. S. Reynolds, G. L. Coventry, W. Craig, D. 
J. A. van der Spuy, and A. E. V. C. T. von Levetzow. 

INTER-COLONIAL UNION. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to act as delegates to the 
Annual Congress of the Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union to he held in 
Pretoria next August:—Messrs. Evans, Scott, Alexander, Johnstone, 
Dukes, S. L. Coventry, Friend Addison, Moon, Mitchell, Dick, Aitken, 
Craig, Marwick, Hancock, J. M. van Rooyen, Wiltshire, and J. King. 
It was decided that these gentlemen shonld, when at Pretoria, elect five 
of their number to vote at the Congress. 

LIFE MEMBERS. 

With reference to the resolution passed the previous day, regarding 
the election of ex-presidents as life-members, Mr. Mitchell proposed the 
election of Mr. G. D. Alexander, referring in high terms to the excellent 
work Mr. Alexander had done for the farming industry m Natal. 

The motion was carried unanimously; and Messrs. Hyslop and A. K. 
Murray and Sir T. K. Murray were then also elected. 

.REDUCTION OF STOCK INSPECTORS. 

On behalf of the Richmond Road Association, Mr. Alexander 
moved:—“That where there is both a veterinary surgeon and stock in¬ 
spector in the same district, the office of stock Inspector should be 
cancelled." 

In moving, Mr. Alexander said the resolution had been before the 
Union on several previous occasions and had received a considerable 
amount of support. There was an,4ddltoal/:argament .'this. year in/ 
favour of it-^the state of the Treasury. He explained that ip many 
matters it was desirable that the veterinary surgeon himself should visit 
the stock concerned. Another thing was the fact that many of the 
stock inspectors had relatives in their <wn it was a difficult Q 

/ thing for thend to be expected to summons their own relatives for hariteg^ 
diseases amongst their stock. He considered that f i^hably considerate ^ 
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expenditure could be saved by adopting the plan proposed by his As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr. King thought that in some districts it might work. The vet. 
should be as far as possible available on every occasion. As far as the 
efficient inspection of stock was concerned, it was just as effectually done 
by the stock inspectors as by veterinary surgeons. He opposed the 
^notion, on the ground of the impossibility of the veterinary surgeon 
performing the dual duties of stock inspector and professional officer 
as well. 

Mr. Van Rooyen was of opinion that a stock inspector could not 
carry out his duties efficiently if he had not been already a stock-farmer. 

Mr. Dick recommended that the matter be left to the Government; 
,&nd it was decided to proceed with the next business of the Conference. 


EAST COAST FEVER. 

Mr. S. B. Woollatt, Principal Veterinary Surgeon, said he wished to 
explain the position of East Coast Fever in Xatal. If they were going 
to wait for a cure, their cattle were going to be annihilated. The re¬ 
strictions that had been imposed had been effectual in preventing the 
spread of the disease to the clean districts. They knew, from their 
knowledge of the disease, that if they were to get rid of this scourge, 
they must see that no cattle remained on the infected veld or in the 
vicinity of the infected veld. He wanted to make the position of his 
Department clear. It was not for him to sav whether such-and-such policy 
eould be adopted. It was his duty to show them a way to stamp out 
the disease, and it was for them to say whether they would adopt that 
policy. If they went on in the same way* as at present, they would have 
the disease with them indefinitely. Although they might spend a 
large amount of money on precautionary measures, the disease would 
encroach upon them unless they adopted a policy of removal of cattle. 
They would spend during the next; two or three years as much as it 
would cost the country to stamp out the disease. What was required 
ivas a Compulsory Fencing Act. They must adopt practical measures to 
see that infected cattle did not get out of the infected areas. A fence 
would stop the spread of the disease if it would stop cattle, but there 
were Individuals who would find a means of getting through a fence. 
He asked for the whole-hearted co-operation of farmers in stamping 
(fat the disease. He wished to make his position clear so that if the 
Colony in this respect was the. same in three of four years’ time as it 
was to-day, they could not point to the Veterinary Department and say 
it was their fault. His Department had power to destroy animals and 
pay compensation; but was it policy to destroy animals when they knew 
they could make use of the meat with safety? As regards Zululand, 
be was sure the disease would go through it, owing to the unfeneod 
-eohditioh of the Province and other conditions appertaining to a native 
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territory; and they should take steps not to allow Zululand to remain a? 
constant source of infection. 

In reply to a question as to whether an immune beast would ever 
become a source of danger in clean districts, Mr. Woollatt said that all 
experience had shown that in no case had such animals been a source 
of infection. If, however, a cow, which had recovered and remained 
on infected veld for eighteen months, dropped a calf, that calf could 
continue the infection. He further explained that there were three 
species of tick which could cause East Coast Fever. He also said he 
did not think they would be justified in spending the large amount of 
money that would be required in discovering a cure. They were taking 
full advantage of the experiments that were being conducted in other 
parts of South Africa, but he was of opinion that the policy of stamping 
out would be the only effective one. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Woollatt, moved by Mr. Francis, was carried 
unanimously. 

MR. PEARSON’S REPORT. 


Mr. Yan Rooyen moved, on behalf of the Seven Oaks Association.— 
“This Union considers that the report book of Mr. Pearson, late Director 
of Agriculture, should be published for general information by the 
Oovernment.” 

He considered that they ought to receive something of the results 
of the labours of the late Director of Agricultural Experiments and 
Chemistry. The reason given why the report was not to be published 
had been that of the financial position of the Treasury. The Colony 
had, however, spent a lot of money on Mr. Pearson, and he considered 
that report should be published for the benefit of the farming com¬ 
munity. 


Mr. Mullens, in reply to a question, said the cost of printing the 
report would be about £300. 

Mr. Mitchell thought the question of the advisability of printing 
the report was one that should be left in the hands of the Government. 

Another speaker considered that publication in the Agricultural 
Journal would meet the case. 

Mr. Deane said the Teport was not yet complete. . Mr. Pearson was 
still writing up certain further chapters of it in Australia. Parts of 
the report could be published in the Journal 

Mr. Evans moved, as an amendment, that the report be published' 
in instalments in the Agricultural Journal. 

Mr. Yan Rooyen withdrew his motion, and the amendment waa 
carried unanimously. 


SLEIGHS ON GOVERNMENT ROADS. 

The Gourton Farmers’ Association moved:—“That the law pre¬ 
venting sleighs from using Government roads should be strongly en- 
forced.” 
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This motion was opposed on the ground that sleighs did 
Slo damage. It was pointed out that the ordinary wagon did more 
damage. The motion was lost by 16 votes to 34. 

KAFIR FARMING. 

Mr. W. C. Stockil moved, on behalf of the Gourton Association:— 
■“That the Government be urged to stop kafir farming.” 

Mr. Woods, in seconding the motion, expressed the opinion that 
these kafir farmers were a curse to the Colony. They were raising 
hundreds of kafirs on their farms who were turning into “lazy, loafing 
scoundrels.” Ninety per cent, of the native criminals were Jiving in 
those private locations. In the Orange River Colony the difficulty 
had been overcome by a Squatters’ Ordinance, which limited the number 
of natives living on farms to the number required for labour. In Natal 
they were importing coolies to make up for all this labour that was be¬ 
ing lost. 

Mr. De Waal said that the absentee landlords should be taxed. A 
Bill for the purpose had been introduced into Parliament and had been 
thrown out by the Upper House. An Act such as this would hurt the 
natives indirectly, but it would help to scatter them to other farms 
where they were required. The absentee landlords must be taxed. In 
his opinion they were a curse to the country. 

Mr. Peekham was of opinion that no further legislation was re¬ 
quired. Ordinance No. 2 of 1855, were it enforced, would provide a 
remedy. 

Mr. Kirkman also supported the motion. There was no greater 
curse in the country than kafir farming. It was quite right to recom¬ 
mend the Government to put a stop to it. It was not for the Union to 
flay how it was to be stopped: it was for the Government to see to that. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

. INDENTURING WHITE FARMERS. 

The Gourton Association moved:—“That the Government be asked 
to arrange for young white men to be brought to this country from 
England, and indentured as farm assistants to farmers.” 

It was pointed out that it was to the interests of the Colony to have 
white youths on farms in preference to kafirs or Indians, as the former 
would eventually be able to take up farms on their own account. 

Mr. Alexander pointed out that, in discussing the previous resolu¬ 
tion, it had been stated that the unfavourable conditions here were the 
cause of many farmers’ sons leaving the country, whilst here was a 
resolution now before the meeting advocating the importation by Gov¬ 
ernment of white farm hands from England. 

As an amendment, Mr. Dick moved:—“That this Union is of opinion 
that the Government be requested to enter into communication with in¬ 
stitutions in Great Britain with the view to obtaining information as to 
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the terms under which white lads and girls could be obtained as ap¬ 
prentices to farmers, and to make public such conditions.'’ 

Mr. Stockil, in withdrawing his original motion, said there must be 
proper treatment for lads brought into the country. The Government 
should be approached in this matter. 

The amendment, on being put to the vote, was carried unanimously. 

DOG TAX AND BADGES. 

Mr. Walton, on behalf of the Donnybrook Farmers'’ Association, 
moved:—“That, in the opinion of this Union, it is necessary that the 
Dog Tax be raised, with a view of reducing the number of dogs owned 
by natives, this in the interest of flock-owners.” 

He said the dogs owned by natives were too numerous. They 
retained about the country and did much damage to flocks of sheep. 

One delegate held that if the Police did their work in compelling 
the natives to show their licenses the difficulty would be met. The pro¬ 
posed increase in the tax would not help: natives would not pay, even if 
the tax were increased to a pound. 

Mr. King thought the only way to reduce the number of dogs was 
to allow each householder to have one dog untaxed, and put a prohibi¬ 
tive tax on every other dog. The question remained, however, would 
they get at the natives? The natives could hide their dogs when the 
Police came along. 

Mr. Hancock opposed the motion. The jackal was increasing in 
the Colony. In the Underberg district they were doing considerable 
damage. They must have packs of dogs to hunt the jackal, which is 
the natural enemy of the dog. He considered that the raising of the 
tax would do no good. 

Mr. Archibald considered that such a tax as this would be felt as 
another pin-prick by the native; and he asked whether it would be wise, 
in the present state of things, to increase the tax. « 

Mr. Evans moved:—“That the Government be urged to ensure the 
better supervision of dog licences by the Police.” 

Mr. Hosking moved:—“That the dog tax remain at 5s., but that the 
Government be urged to issue a different coloured badge every year.” 

It was pointed out that the Police examine the licences, which wer* 
of a different colour every year. The Police never saw the dogs, and 
only inspected the licence itself. They should visit every kraal and 
inspect the badges. 

Mr, Evans’amendment was carried. 

On behalf of the Boyal Agricultural Society, Mr. Hosking moved:---? 
“That, in view of the difficulty of identifying dogs found destroying 
sheep and small stock, and the increasing losses from such destruction,y 
this Union is of opinion that the Government should be urged to oafltj f:i 
out strictly the Dog Tax Law, and also to make such provwkm in the lMr 
as shall compel owners of dogs to put on their dogs the oJBcialimH^ 
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and badge under a penalty for failure of £2 for a first offence and £5 for a 
second offence.” - • 

Mr. Payne moved as an amendment:—“That this Union considers 
it desirable that power should be given to farmers to destroy dogs found 
among their sheep, whether with or without collars, and that no com¬ 
pensation shall be claimed by the owners of dogs so destroyed.” 

Mr. Payne*© amendment was carried, the original motion by Mr. 
Hosking being lost. 

At the commencement of the afternon sitting, after some discussion 
had taken place regarding resolutions for the InteT-Colonial Union at its 
next Congress, Mr. Alexander proposed, and it was carried, that the 
committee to consider the formation of a 

MEAL1E GROWERS’ UNION 

should comprise the following gentlemen:—Messrs. Colenbrander, 
Mitchell, Archibald, John Moon, J. Marwick, R. W. Comms, C. L. Lund, 
E. \Y. Evans, the President, and the mover, with power to add to their- 
number. 

FRUIT GROWERS' UNION. 

Mr. Alexander said that the idea was to keep all these things under 
the aegis of the Natal Agricultural Union. He strongly supported the 
principle that the Union should be the father of all Associations arising 
in connection with agriculture. 

He proposed, and it was agreed, that the following gentlemen 
should form a committee to consider the formation of a Central Fruit- 
Growers" Union:—Messrs. Fannin, Kirkman, Illing, Colenbrander, 
Blaker, Johnstone, Wiltshire, E. W. Evans, Aiken, Slatter, and the 
mover. 

CEDARA-BRED BULLS. 

Mr. Walton moved, on behalf of the Donnybrook Association:— 
“That the Government be approached with reference to the sale of 
young hulls,%bred at Cedara Experimental Farm, that the bulls be adver¬ 
tised for sale at a fixed price, applications to be made by the farmers, and 
if two or more applications be received for the same animal, lots to be 
drawn, no bull to be allowed to leave the Colony for five years after the 
sale.” * 

He said the idea was to keep within the Colony these valuable 
animals, which had cost so much in establishing at the Central Experi¬ 
ment Farm, 

Mr. Hosking was of opinion that all bulls should be sold by auction. 

Mr. Kirkman moved as an amendment that the bulls be advertised 
in the Colony and sold in the Colony on such conditions of sale as Gov¬ 
ernment may think best. This amendment, on being put to the vote, 
was darned. 

CONTRACT SIGNING. 

On behalf of the Lower Tugela Division Association. Mr. A. E. 
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Foss moved:—‘'That Sub-section 12 of Section '2 of the Masters’ and 
Servants’ Ordinance 2, 1850, be repealed; that the words ‘Justice of the 
Peace or Commissioner for Oaths,’ be substituted for the words 'or other 
proper officer,' in Sections 4, 5, and 6 of Chapter L; that '£200’ be 
substituted for '£20’ in Section I. Chapter IV.; and that the remaining 
portion of such section be repealed.” 

The following is the Sub-section referred to:—"The words ‘officer* 
and ‘proper officer,’ when used with reference to attestations or making 
of contracts of service or apprenticeship, or to the transfer and assign¬ 
ment of apprentices shall be construed and understood to comprise every 
person who shall have been appointed by the Governor to attest or make 
such contracts.” Section J. Chapter IV., limits Magistrate's jurisdic¬ 
tion to cases wherein wages, remuneration, or compensation does not 
exceed £20. The remainder of the clause reads:—"Nor to enforce the 
performance of any contract of service or apprenticeship, the existence 
or subsistence of which is denied by either of the parties, in any ease 
in which the stipulated or alleged term, or the unexpired period of the 
stipulated or alleged term shall exceed one year ; nor to cancel or absolve 
any such contract.” 

Mr. Foss explained that the object of the motion was to make it 
simpler for farmers to have contracts with employees signed. At pre¬ 
sent a visit had to be made to the Magistrate for the purpose. The 
motion also sought to give Magistrates jurisdiction to give judgment for 
sums up to £200 in this respect, so as to obviate the necessity for dis¬ 
putants to go before the Supreme Court and incur the heavy expense 
of such actions. 

The motion was carried. 

ASSISTANCE TO AGKICULTUIIAL SOCIETIES. 

Mr. A. von Levetzow moved, on behalf of the Vryheid (Ward I.) 
Farmers' Association:—"That this Union is of opinion that the Govern¬ 
ment should be urged to recognise the necessity of assisting the Agri¬ 
cultural Society of Vryheid with the usual grant, while unable to hold 
shows and to procure subscriptions in consequence of the ruination 
caused by the East Coast Fever in the Northern Districts.” 

Mr. Kolbe (of the Vryheid Association) assured the meeting that 
they would not come for assistance if such assistance were not necessary. 
There were at present very few solvent people in the Vryheid District. 
The assistance of the Government had come too late. They were simply 
asking that the grant, which was on the Estimates, be made in spite of 
the fact that no show was to be held. TJnder existing circumstances, 
the usual conditions could not be fulfilled. For the last six years they 
had been unable to hold a show. Traffic could uot take place, so that 
it was impossible to hold a show this year. If the Association got the 
subsidy from Government, they could hold out. It might create a pro* 
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cedent, but he was sure the other societies were not in the same posi¬ 
tion as the Vryheid Association. 

Mr. Tandy opposed the motion. The Vryheid Society could get 
the grant if they complied with the conditions. The object of the grant 
was to help shows. If there was no show, what was there to help? 

It was also pointed out that the Government would be going beside 
the law in making a grant in a case where no show was held. 

As a result of the opposition shown, the motion was withdrawn. 

SCAB ACT. 

Mr. Johnstone moved, on behalf of the Newcastle Society:—“That 
the Scab Act be amended to include goats of all kinds." 

After a short discussion, the motion was carried. 

CENTRAL S.A. LABORATORY. 

Mr. Husking, of ihe Royal Agricultural Society, moved/.—“That, in 
the opinion of this Union, the time has now arrived when the investiga¬ 
tion of cattle diseases should be made from a central institution, sup¬ 
ported by all the Colonies of South Africa." 

He pointed out that such a central institution for the investigation 
of disease would be an advantage, as all the Colonies of South Africa 
Buffered from the same cattle diseases. 

Mr. Dick, in seconding the motion, said that it was not brought for¬ 
ward out of any feeling against the Government Bacteriologist, but the 
outcome of the scientific recearch carried on by the Bacteriological De¬ 
partment had been nil. Year after year they had been told that this 
institution was experimenting. To-day they were still informed that 
they were experimenting. They were informed that they were held 
back for want of funds. It was a complete farce. By having a central 
institution they would reap the benefit of what all the other Colonies 
were doing. Their object in bringing forward this motion was to ascer¬ 
tain whether the other Colonies were prepared to support such an insti¬ 
tution 

Mr. Alexander took exception to some of the remarks made by Mr. 
Dick to the effect that the Bacteriologists Department had been of no 
use to the Colony. There was, for instance, every prospect of the calf 
disease being cured. The very fact that the Bacteriologist had dis¬ 
covered a curative serum was quite enough to justify the existence of 
the institution. 

Mr. Kirkman also protested against the imputation regarding Mr. 
Pitchford. In hie opinion they had better stick to Natal and ask the 
Government to back that institution, and so preserve their individuality. 

On being put to the vote, the motion was lost 

“AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL." 

Mr. Shawe, on behalf of the Utrecht Farmers* Association, moved: 
—“That this Union again urges upon the Government ihe advisability 
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of publishing the Natal Agricultural Journal in* the Dutch language as 
well as in English.” 

Mr. Deane (Minister of Agriculture) said the Government had no 
objection to printing the more important articles in Dutch. If the 
gentleman who wanted the Journal printed in Dutch could assure him 
that by so doing there would be 200 extra subscribers, the whole Journal 
would be printed in Dutch. 

Mr. Van der 8puy asked who was to give a guarantee. They were 
not prepared to give any guarantee. 

Mr. Marwick said if they could not guarantee 200 subscribers they 
did not want the Journal 

Mr. Deane said he did not want a definite guarantee: he only 
wished to make certain whether it was worth while to have the Journal 
printed in Dutch. The Government intended to print certain of the 
articles in Dutch, and if it was found that the circulation was suffi¬ 
ciently increased thereby, the whole Journal would be printed in Dutch. 

One delegate offered to give a personal guarantee for the 200 copies. 

After a little further discussion, the motion was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

CATTLE PASSES. 

Mr. Payne moved, on behalf of the Richmond Eoad Association:— 
“That the following additions and alterations be made to Act 1 of 1899, 
Cattle Stealing Act: That a cattle pass shall only be valid when made 
out on the printed form' supplied by Government; that a record be kept 
and a charge of Is. be made for all books issued; that it be a punishable 
act to neglect to keep ail counterfoils filled in, and that the Police 
examine books when on patrol: that a pass shall distinctly state the 
name, or owner's name, of the farm and district to where the cattle are 
being driven; and that before issuing a pass a person shall ascertain 
whether the owner of the farm to where the cattle are going is willing 
to allow the cattle to go on to his farm.” 

Mr. Foss considered that the law as it stood was stringent enough. 

Mr. Alexander explained that the pass books in question were 
issued indiscriminately. If they were numbered it would be possible to 
gee to whom they were issued. They should be numbered in the same 
way as cheque-books, and it was for that purpose that the charge of one 
shilling was suggested. 

In response to a suggestion, the mover agreed to the deletion of the 
charge of Is. 

The motion was carried, after the clause referring to the charge of 
Is. had been deleted. 

CONVEYANCE OP FERTILISERS. 

Mr. Alexander, of the Richmond Road Association, moved :~“That 
the Government be asked to check the number of sacks of fertilisers 
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carried by the railway at the special rate Class B. No. 11, and that a 
small extra charge be made for this.” 

He explained that the object of the motion was to prevent the loss 
of fertilisers during carriage. At present the Kailway Department took 
no responsibility for such loss. 

The motion was carried. 

LOSSES OF MULES. 

Mr. Dukes, on behalf of the Farmers’ Association of Vryheid Town, 
moved:—‘‘That the attention of the Government be called to the fact 
that several of the mules and donkeys imported to this district are in¬ 
fected and suffering from an unknown disease and die suffering from 
such disease. That the Government be requested to give other mules 
or dorikeye* m the places of the mules or donkeys dying from such 
disease." 

.Mr. Wooliatt, in explaining the position of his Department in the 
matter, referred to eases in which mules had died after having been 
handed over to applicants. All such mules, if they were infected before 
being issued, were replaced by the Department. Mules were issued 
in good condition, and if people did not look after them it was the look¬ 
out of these people. Government could accept no responsibility for 
mule:- that became infected after being taken over by farmers. 

The mover then said he would like to leave the matter in the hands 
of the Government, and the motion was withdrawn. 

LOCUST DKSTKUCTION. 

<>n behalf of the Xnodsberg Koad Association, Mr. Holley, jun., 
moved:—“That the attention of the Agricultural Department he drawn 
to the seriously inadequate supply of arsenic available for the destruc¬ 
tion of locusts." 

Mr. Mitchell, in seconding the motion, suggested that Mr. Fuller 
(Government Entomologist), who was present, be invited to explain the 
position. 

Mr. Moon remarked that, when a swarm of locusts invaded his par¬ 
ticular district, the Government could supply no arsenic, and the 
merchants, knowing this, had raised the price of the poison to as much 
as one shilling per lb. 

Mr. Deane said that there were only five tons of arsenic available 
when the present Government entered office. His predecessor in office 
had asked for a sum of £ 1,500 for the purchase of arsenic, and had been 
refused. The present Government granted £3,300 for the purpose; 
and a cable was sent to England for the material. 

Mr. Fuller said that the Department worked on the principle that 
farmers would destroy locusts on their own lands if the Government 
would destroy those on native lands. The sum originally granted on 
the Act of Supply for the destruction of locusts was only sufficient to 
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deal with the Coast lands, and he had to plan his work accordingly. 
The locusts had turned out worse than the reports had indicated, and 
the reports had been bad enough. He could not work any fui’ther than 
supplies would permit; and when he was granted the extra money it was 
then too late to organise and get material in time. He was quite agreed 
that a sufficiency of poison should be kept in stock. Owing to the 
representations of the Union to the Government, and of the Govern¬ 
ment to the other Colonies, they had got the other Colonies to move in 
the matter of locust destruction. Last year the Transvaal spent 
£10,000 and the O.B.C. £9,000. Cape Colony had done very little to 
help. The German and Portuguese Governments had taken the matter 
up. He did not want to see N atal, after showing the way, to drop out. 
A Central S.A. Locust Bureau had been started, consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives from the various Colonies. Information would be collected, 
and three or four warnings would be issued to farmers. Instead of all 
the Colonies buying material separately, they would purchase in con¬ 
junction with each other. To show how necessary w r as such a co¬ 
operative movement, he instanced how the poison had risen in price from 
£20 to £40 a ton in the course of eight or ten weeks. It was necessary 
for farmers to let him know when locusts were laying their eggs, in 
order that the pest could be coped with more readily. 

The mover said that, in view of what Mr. Fuller had stated, he was 
prepared to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Mitchell reminded them that the present Government might 
soon he put out, and the next Government might hold very different 
views. 

The motion, on being put to the vote, was carried. 

INDIAN IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. B. B. Evans moved, on behalf of the Mid-Illovo Farmers’ Club: 

-—‘‘That the notice of Government be drawn to the increasing amount 
levied by the Indian Immigration Trust Board of Natal on indentured 
Indians, which appears to be excessive and unjust, and to the advisa¬ 
bility of all meetings being open to the public/’ 

He thought it was desirable that the Government should inform 
them why the amount levied by the Board had been increased. He 
considered that there should be more forthcoming from the reports of 
the meetings. 

Mr. Alexander explained the reasons of the increases in the fees. 
There were shiploads of Indians going back to India; and the Health 
'Officer had directed that hospitals be erected everywhere. These hospi¬ 
tals cost money. The position of the Board was being safeguarded by 
some of the biggest employers of Indian labour in Natal. No more wae 
being spent than was found actually necessary. Private persons could 
•always obtain such information as they required regarding the Board by 
iviiting to the secretary. 
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Mr. Woods said that the increasing fees charged by the Board would 
prove beneficial to the Colony. Let them be raised higher and higher, 
uutil they were compelled to fall back on native labour. Then the 
Colony would prosper. 

The motion, on being put to the vote, was lost. 

The evening sitting on the 11th April was devoted chiefly to hear¬ 
ing the views of the delegates from the Natal Closer Settlement and 
Reform Association (Messrs. F. S. Tatham, Nelson Palmer, M.L.A.. and 
L. II. Greene) on the question of 

LAND SETTLEMENT* 

Mr. Tatham, who first addressed the meeting, expressed the thanks 
of bis Association for the opportunity given them of addressing the 
Union. He regretted that in the resolution which had been passed 
by the Union regret was expressed that the Natal Closer "Settlement and 
Land Reform Association had not approached the various farmers’ as¬ 
sociations in Natal with a view to obtaining their support. He said it 
was perhaps a mistake in tactics, but it was not due to a desire not to 
secure their co-operation. There was no antagonism whatever on the 
part of their Association, and there should be none whatever existing 
between the rural and urban interests in the Colony. The interests of 
the people of the country were the interests of the people of the towns, 
and the farmers’ success meant the success of the townspeople. While 
they in the towns might criticise the farmers from the comfort of a 
Maritzburg arm-chair, it was possible they might know nothing whatever 
of the difficulties which surrounded the farmers’ occupation in this 
country. (Applause.) If this criticism did nothing else, it set people 
thinking: and if their criticism did nothing else, at least the expression 
of these ideas would lead to their receiving correction at the hands of 
the farmers. (Hear, hear.) He addressed them on what his Association 
considered to be a disease which was afflicting the Colony in reference 
to land settlement. They called this a disease: that was the right word 
to use. Men were leaving the country bv hundreds. In Natal, Colon¬ 
ists who had been born and educated in the country were leaving it. 
He knew of several young men, desirable Colonists in every sense of the 
word, belonging to only two families, who had been forced to leave 
Natal because they could not get land. He knew of one of the best- 
known fanners in Umvoti Count)* living in Greytown, whose sale was 
advertised in the public newspapers, and he was going to New Zealand. 

They could not afford to lose white men from the Colony. (Hear, 
hear.) On this they were all agreed. It meant death to the Colony. 
They might disagree about the remedy, but they at least agreed upon 
this point. If they studied the Customs returns for the last thirty 
years, they would find millions of pounds’ worth of foodstuffs imported 
into Natal for consumption by her people. Travel over this country in 
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any form and what did they find? Thousands and tens of thousands 
of acres of ground lying absolutely idle, calling to Natal people for 
cultivation and development- It was a lasting disgrace to the people 
of this country, and those in the towns shared the discredit. That a 
single ounce of foodstuff which this country herself could produce 
should pay duty to enter it was a lasting disgrace to the Colony. Men 
who were willing to work the land, which was crying to he worked, were 
leaving the country because the land was not available to be worked. It 
was because they felt strongly that the true prosperity of the country 
springs from its soil, that the backbone of national wealth was its agri¬ 
cultural development, that they felt it their duty to bring the question 
permanently before their fellow-colonists, for thought if not for action. 
Could there be anything more impotent in the whole range of legisla¬ 
tion than the existing land laws of Natal? He did not think so. They 
had on their statute book an Act which was called the Agricultural De¬ 
velopment Act. The thing was worse than nothing at all, because it 
was a make-believe—a thing whirl 1 makes people believe that a certain 
state of things exists, when in point of fact it was worse than nothing 
at all. The Agricultural Development Act of this Colony was utterly 
useless for the purpose for which it was designed. He was not. going 
to weary them by a dissection of the Act. One of the provisions of the 
Act was the establishment of the Land Board. He wondered whether 
anybody, who was not a farmer, had heard of the Eand Board? What; 
did it do, and what had,it done, to make its promise and work really 
felt in the Colony? 

Their little Association, consisting as it did of a handful of unin- 
fiuential but earnest men, had issued without any authority whatever 
an invitation to the young men of this country to state what, their re¬ 
quirements and qualifications were in reference to the occupation of the 
land. He was absolutely amazed at the response which they had re¬ 
ceived. They had received scores of letters, not from wasters and street 
corner and bar loafers, but from sons of the people. It was there where 
the Act failed. That Act was useless on their statute book. It was 
true a settlement had been started in terms of the Act. He referred to 
Winterton. Did they know what Winterton had cost them? Was 
Winterton worth the money? 

Land was of no use to anybody until it was put to the service for 
which the Creator designed it—cultivation. The most desirable land 
was of no more use than the Sahara until man's labour was placed upon 
it. Increased production did not mean injury to anybody: it meant 
increased prosperity to everybody. Every blade of grass that grew, 
every atom of corn that found its way to the market, was so much 
wealth, not only to the man who produced it, blit also to the country 
wherein it was produced. Increased production would mean increased 
markets for them. 
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The ideas of hit* Association might be crude and impracticable; 
they might be outside the range of practical politics; but if they had 
done no more than set the people of this country thinking, perhaps they 
had done some little service. 

Mr. Nelson Palmer next spoke. He said this agitation had started 
in Maritzburg in connection with the growing exodus of white popula¬ 
tion from Natal. The supporters of the movement were being told 
that, in advocating closer settlement, they were advocating something 
altogether inapplicable to the needs and possibilities of Natal. It; was 
said that closer settlement does not suit Natal. They did not propose 
“three acres and a cow” in Natal. Closer settlement was 
a very elastic term. In the President's address he held out no great 
inducement to intending settlers. He told them that Natal was a 
terrible country. It was rather strange, Mr. Palmer said, that such a 
statement should be made and sent forth to the world at,a time when 
they had just been illustrating, in an exhibition in London, what a grand 
Colony Natal was. But in an official pamphlet, issued by the Govern¬ 
ment—-“Notes on Agriculture in Natal”—they had agriculturalists of 
authority and influence admitting that in various branches of farming 
in this Colony it was possible for men to make a success, provided they 
had energy and a determination to succeed. Mr. Alexander had con¬ 
tributed an article on dairying to that pamphlet, from which Mr. Palmer 
said lie would read a short extract. “A large acreage of land," Mr. 
Alexander wrote, “is not necessary to carry on dairy fanning success¬ 
fully; but the farm must contain a fair amount of agricultural land that 
can be cropped, as well as good grass lands. A farm of from 500 acres 
to 2,000 acres would suffice to carry on dairy farming in a fairly large 
•cale; and the intending dairy farmer with a knowledge of the proper 
management of cattle, how to grow food, how to feed and what to feed, 
and, above all, with steady perseverance, and the determination to 
make a success of it, has a splendid prospect before him in Natal.” Then 
as regards fruit fulhire, Mr. F. Stevens bad written in the same publi¬ 
cation: “Viewed from all points, fruit-growing in the Midlands of Natal, 
as a business per is a thoroughly sound proposition to those who 
are prepared to invest in it a moderate capital and plenty of energy, 
combined with a fair amount of technical knowledge. Certainly it 
would be hard to find a pleasanter and healthier occupation/’ Again, 
in an article on potato cultivation, Mr. Graham Hutchinson had said: 
“Although we cannot expect the extravagantly high prices that have 
sometimes obtained during the past years, we may perhaps be spared 
the very low ones caused by a glut. With better railway facilities, and 
the constant increase in the population in towns, we should have a ready 
and more reliable market; and with the great advantage in our favour of 
nearness to those markets, should at least be able to stop the heavy im¬ 
portations that have prevailed of late. There is room for the expend i- 
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ture of more energy and capital in this direction, and the man who useafc 
these with discretion, and is willing and able to work, should succeed/* 

They had gentlemen of experience telling them, Mr. Palmer pro¬ 
ceeded, that in all these occupations they did not need a large acreage 
as long as they had energy. Let the Government offer inducements and 
facilities to white men to settle in Natal, and the country would reap 
a reward from such action. His Association proposed that any man * 
who went on the land would have to satisfy the Government that he 
is of the sort likely to be successful. There were plenty of such men in 
the country. When they found such a man let the man be provided! 
with the necessary implements. Where such men had nothing but 
their labour to put into their business, let them be provided also with 
food. 

They knew that the prosperity of every Colony must depend mainly 
upon its agricultural resources; and it was because the agricultural re¬ 
sources of the Colony had not been developed in the past that they were 
suffering as they were doing to-day. The more the farmers suffered, 
the more did the people in the towns suffer, because unless a stable 
agricultural industry stood behind their commerce, the latter could not 
progress as it vshould. To those who said that Natal could not be a pro¬ 
ducing country, he answered that Natal had never been given the oppor¬ 
tunity of showing what it could do. 

Mr. L. II. Greene, in the course of a lengthy address, explained the 
objects of the Closer Settlement Association, and went on to show that 
closer settlement did not necessarily mean concentrated settlement. It 
had been found that the existing laws of the Colony provided almost 
everything necessary for the agricultural development of the Colony. 

Mr. Alexander moved:—“That this Union, while desirous in every 
way of inducing a larger white population to settle on the land, is not 
in favour of placing men on the land on such a scheme as is proposed 
by the Closer Settlement Association, but requests the Government to 
remove the disabilities that prevent intensified farming being success¬ 
fully carried on by small holders/’ 

He thought that the Association was very much mistaken in many 
of its ideas. With all deference to Mr. Tatham, he did not think that 
gentleman had got up his case with sufficient care, otherwise he would 
not have advocated such a scheme as he had done. If the Closer Settle¬ 
ment Association would unite with the other - agricultural associations 
of Natal and endeavour to get removed the disabilities at present hinder¬ 
ing successful fanning in Natal, they would be doing good. These diffi¬ 
culties were being removed. They had the export of mealies and fruit; 
and they had, still more, the sympathetic attitude of the Government 
in the matter of the eradication of diseases amongst stock. There was a 
great deal more than they could estimate dependent upon the prospect 
of bringing settlers on the soil. 
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There was an aspect which he was afraid had been overlooked in 
connection with the proposals of the Land Reform Association. There 
was the fear of a yellow population. If the men placed on the land re¬ 
mained poor, w r liich would probably be the case starting without capital, 
the children would be ill-clad and ill-fed. They would grow' up in 
poverty themselves; they would not be able to marry with their owro 
colour, and the result would be that they would take up with the kafirs, 
and this would give rise to a yellow population. Let them look at the 
Cape and the Transvaal and see the condition of affairs there. They 
would find thousands of these people without flag or country. It wa6 a 
very great 1 danger, and it w r as a condition that did not exist in any other 
country. 

In conclusion, he said he would do his best to fight against a by- 
woner population and the vice ^hich would go with it. - 

Rev. Jas. Scott showed that Mr. Palmer proved, by hi§ own figures, 
that there was no room for any more agriculturists in Natal. 

Mr. Wood said that, until the labour problem was solved, there 
would be no chance for the ‘‘small” settler in Natal. There were 
thousands of coolies coming into the Colony. Let them do without 
these alien immigrants from India, then they would be able to con- 
shier the question of white settlement. 

Mr. Mitchell said he lived near the lands in Alfred County which 
it was proposed to throw open for settlement. He could not see how a 
man could make a living with £300 capital. He would not be able to 
employ much labour. However hard he worked, he could not get all 
his land under cultivation. They must first get rid of the stock diseases 
and of fruit diseases, they must have fresh markets opened up for their 
croph and must get a* reasonable profit. Then they themselves would 
most heartily welcome schemes for closer settlement. 

Mr. Geo. Coventry said he had listened with interest to the speeches 
ot the delegates from the Closer Settlement Association. There was 
one thing, however, he had noticed all through the speeches of Messrs. 
Tatham, Palmer and Greene: they had not touched upon the real cause 
of the exodus of population. The whole cause of the exodus was the 
native question. 

Mr. Rlaker hoped that the Closer Settlement Association would not 
drop small settlers in various parts of Natal without first studying the 
land and conditions. 

Mr. Moon said that he owed his own prosperity to the Johannesburg 
market. If it had not been for that market, he would not have been 
there that day as a representative of his Association. The Johannesburg 
market did not exist to-day. 

Mr. Alexander replied; after which Mr. Tatham thanked the Union 
for the opportunity it had given them of addressing its delegates, and 
for the reception which had been accorded them that evening. He 
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urged them not to pass any sweeping resolution which would condemn 
his Association altogether. The burden of the speeches he had heard 
that evening was that small farming in Natal was impossible. H they 
followed their arguments to their logical conclusion, then they must 
stop the expenditure of another sixpence in promoting closer settle* 
ment. In conclusion, he said unoccupied land was useless. The oc¬ 
cupation of land in some form was better than letting the land lie com¬ 
pletely idle. 

Mr. Alexander's motion was then put to the vote c.rd carried by 
36 votes to 2, DAIRY EXPERT. 

Mr. Alexander moved, on behalf of the Richmond Road Associa¬ 
tion:—“That the Agricultural Union learns with regret from statements 
in the Press, that the Dairy Expert Department is to be abolished, and 
the services of the present holder of the office to be dispensed with. 
This meeting of the Union desires to place on record its disapproval of 
the abolition of the Department of Dairy Expert and begs Government 
to reconsider its decision, and further wishes to testify to the value of 
the work carried on by the presept Dairy Expert, Mr. E. 0. Challis, and 
the confidence those interested in the dairy industry have in that officer.” 

He said it was not necessary to lead a very great amount of evidence 
to show that the abolition was a great mistake. He knew as much 
about dairy conditions in Natal as anyone in the Colony, and he held 
that the proposed step was a serious mistake. After speaking in very 
appreciative terms of the value of Mr. Challis' services to the country, be 
said he trusted the Union would not sit still and see such an office as 
that of the Dairy Expert abolished on a matter of retrenchment. There 
were arguments in favour of retrenchment, but in.this case it would be 
no true economy to have a cheaper man. 

Other delegates spoke, each expressing hearty appreciation of 
the work that Mr. Challis had done. 

The motion, on being put to the vote, was carried unanimously. 

RAILWAY FACILITIES FOR STOCK. 

Mr. Hosking moved, on behalf of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Natal:—“That this Union considers that the time has arrived when 
more facilities should be placed at the disposal of stock-owners and 
others by the Railway Department for moving small lots of stock, and 
respectfully suggests that once a week, or oftener if required, con¬ 
signors may have a chance of consigning stock in a cattle truck, par¬ 
titioned off for the accommodation of small consignments of small stock, 
three days’ notice always to be given to stationmasters concerned in 
order that the department may know when to provide the partitioned 
trucks.” ' 

Mr. Dick seconded, and the motion was carriednpnimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was passed ; and the proceedings 
then terminated. 
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Agricultural Organisation in Natal. 

GOOD PROGRESS. 

FORMATION OF COMMITTEES. 

The ideas formulated at the recent Annual Conference of the Natal 
Agricultural Union relative to the organisation and export of -some of 
■our more important products are now assuming definite shape. During 
the month meetings have been held of those interested in the formation 
of co-operative unions to deal with mealies, fruit, and wattle hark, re¬ 
spectively; and, through the courtesy of Mr. Eadie, of Messrs. Duff, 
Eadie & Co. (who are performing the secretarial work in connection with 
the organisation of these unions), it is possible to present readers of the 
Journal with the latest information available up to the time of going 
to press. 

ME AL1E-G ROWERS’ UNION. 

A meeting of persons interested in the formation of a menlie- 
growers’ union was held on the 14th May. Mr. G. 1). Alexander oc¬ 
cupied the chair; and there were present: Messrs. E. W. Evans. James 
King, C. L. Lund, Thos. llyslop, H. A. Light, John Moon, F. C. Colen- 
brander, R. W. Cumins, W. L. Stead, H. Baker, and R. M. Archibald. 
Many letters had been received, expressing full sympathy with the ob¬ 
jects of the Union; and the writers, in a number of cases, regretted that 
their distance from Maritzburg prevented their attendance at the 
meeting. 

Draft rules and regulations were submitted to the meeting and dis¬ 
cussed; and a provisional committee was then appointed, consisting of 
the following gentlemen:—Messrs. G. D. Alexander (chairman). T. 
Hyslop, C. L. Lund, and H. Baker. The duties of this committee will 
be to obtain members for the Union and report to a general meeting 
to be held later on, when the president, committee of management and 
the necessary officials will be appointed. 

The official name of the Association, which is to have its head¬ 
quarters at Pietermaritzburg, is to be the “Natal Co-operative Mealie- 
Growers’ Union/’ The objects of the Union are “to encourage the 
growing of mealies, and to assist in every way the marketing of the 
mealie crop, either by export oversea, or to adjoining Colonies, or locally, 
to the best advantage, for the benefit of its members. To obtain, in 
'quantities and at most favourable rates, such necessaries as are required 
in the business of mealie grooving; to disseminate information amongst 
members as to the conditions existing in neighbouring Colonies and 
other countries with regard to the mealie crops in such Colonies and 
‘Countries, and in every way to foster and help the successful grow th and 
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eale of mealies and any other farm produce that it may he considered 
desirable to deal with.” Membership is open to “fanners, whether 
individuals, partnerships, syndicates, or limited liability companies, and 1 
to all persons directly interested, whether as buyers, shippers, or pro¬ 
duce agents in the commercial handling of mealies, or other farm pro¬ 
ducts, provided that a company, syndicate, or partnership may delegate 
one director or partner only to vote at the meeting of the Union. The 
committee hereinafter appointed shall consider and "deal with applica¬ 
tions for. membership.” Subscription has been fixed at £1 per annum,, 
payable, in advance, on the 1st .July of each year. 

The officers of the Union will consist of a president and a manage¬ 
ment committee of three persons, to be elected at the annual meetings 
of the Union to take place in May. The committee will have power to' 
transact all business on behalf of the Union, in particular— 

(a) To collect and disseminate information of value to the 
Union. 

( b ) To represent the needs and wishes of mealie-growers to 

Government, the shipping companies, agents, dealers, etc. 

(e) To arrange for the co-operative purchase of necessaries for 
the benefit of members and the sale of the farm produce 
of members. 

(d) To institute or arrange for the inspection and grading and 
marking of all mealies delivered by or for members of the 
Union.. 

(e) To make, rescind, and vary Bye-laws for the government of 

the Union, and for the better carrying into effect of its 
objects, and also rules fur its own government. 

(f) To impose penalties for the breach of rul.es or bye-laws: 

subject, however, to a right of appeal to a general meeting 
of the Union. 

(g) To appoint secretaries and other officers. 

Under the heading of “'Duties of Members,” it is laid down in the 
rules that “All members are bound in honour loyally to support the 
Union by selling their mealies or other produce that it may be decided' 
to deal with thereafter through the Union, and from time to time advise 
the secretary in writing what quantity of mealies or produce they may 
have to offer for sale. Private sales shall, however, be allowed on the- 
understanding that the usual commission on such sales shall be at once 
remitted to the secretary of the Union.” Further, “each member shall 
mark his sacks used for mealies and produce for delivery through the 
Union, with a descriptive mark registered at the office and supplied % 
the Union. Each bag must be sound, and must contain full weight. 
Any loss through unsound bags or through mealies failing to come up t<t 
description underwhich they are sold shall fall on the supplier.” getf!*- 
ment for mealies and other produce sold through the Union will 'be^neMki! i 
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immediately after receipt of payment from the buyer, less a commission 
of 2$ per cent, to go to the Union to pay expenses of management. The 
Union is to be responsible for bad debts, such losses being met by an 
assessment on suppliers in proportion to the produce sold through the 
Union. This provision does not, of courts apply to the private sale of 
mealies or other produce. 

FRU1T-GHO WEH S’ UNION. 

A meeting of fruit-growers was also held on the 14th Mav, with 
3tfr. G. D. Alexander in the chair. The following gentlemen were pre¬ 
sent:—Messrs. W. L. Methley, JE. W. Evans, F. Stevens, J. 0. Parker, 
Graham Hutchinson, Sinunonds, P. J. Dickinson, E. J. B. Hoeking, R. 
M. Archibald, F. 0. Oolenbrander, Jas. King, and F. Sehiever. 

It having been formally agreed to form a Fruit-Growers’ Union, 
the following gentlemen were elected to comprise a committee for the 
purpose of drafting rules for submission to a further meeting of fruit¬ 
growers to be held later on:—Messrs. G. D. Alexander (chairman), 
Graham Hutchinson, F. Sehiever, P. .1. Dickinson, W. L. Methley. and F. 
Stevens. This committee is due to meet on Friday, 31st May. 

In the course of the meeting, in reply to a question as to the relation 
between the proposed Central Fruit-Growers Union ami the Natal 
Orchard Association, it was pointed out there was no reason why the two 
organisations should dash, that there was, in fact, even’ reason why the 
two should work together, as the new association would be concerned 
principally with a c lass of fruit which so far had not come within the 
purview of the Natal- Orchard Association. 

WATTLE-GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A large and representative meeting of wattle growers was held 
recently at the offices of Messrs. Duff, Eadie & Co. Mr. W. J. S.'New- 
march occupied the chair: and among those present were:—Messrs. H. 
M. Balding, S. II. Chandler, John Marwick, R. H. Pepworth, Coming, 
W. N. Angus, C. Maxwell Hibberd, Rev. Jas. Scott. G. D. Alexander, 
Hunt Holley, and Faweus. Letters were read from various gentlemen 
•apologising for their inability to attend the meeting, but expressing their 
complete sympathy with the proposed organisation. 

It was decided that the name of the association should be the “Natal 
Wattle-Growers* Association/* and the following gentlemen were elected 
to comprise a provisional committee to draw up draft rules and regula¬ 
tion^ for submission to a further meeting of wattle-growers:—Messrs W. 
J. S. Newmareh, Rev. Jas, Scott, Faweus, Carbutt, Hunt Holley, G. I). 
Atexmnder, and Angus. 

Rules and regulations have been drafted, and a meeting to consider 
and tp appoint a president, vice-president, and committee, was 
galled for*the 18th May, Further information will appear in the next 
isspo pi tU^ Journat 
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■•••In the-provisional rules it is proposed that “membership of tihe 
Union shaft be open to all &<ma /hie wattle growers, whether indiyitaak, 
partnership firms, syndicates, or limited liability companies, and to all 
persons directly interested,-whether as buyers, shippers, or produce 
agents in the eonnnercial handling of wattle bark, and to registered share¬ 
holder?? in wattle-growing companies; provided that no person whose 
plantation or plantations shall be of less extent than 100 acres shall be 
entitled to a vote at the meetings of the Union or to hold any office 
therein ; and provided that a company, syndicate, or partnership may 
delegate one director or partner only to vote at the meetings of he 
Union.’’ A committee, which it is proposed to appoint, consisting of 
the members, will consider and deal with applications for membership.. 

The committee will also, it is suggested, have power, amongst otheT 
things, to collect and disseminate information of value to the Union; 
to represent the needs of wattle growers to Government, the shipping 
companies, agents, dealers, etc.; and to institute or arrange for the in¬ 
spection and grading of all bark shipped by or for members of the Union. 

CO-OPERATIVE BACON FACTORY. 

Accounts have recently appeared in the columns of the daily press 
of the preliminary meetings which have been held to discuss the forma¬ 
tion of a co-operative concern for the organisation of the bacon-curing 
industry. In brief, it is proposed to form a company, to work on co¬ 
operative lines, with a capital of £10,000, of which £4,000, representing 
8s. per share, is to*be called up within three or four months. The As¬ 
sociation will be known as the Natal Co-operative Bacon Factory. 

The sub-committee and the general committee met at Messrs, Duff, 
Radio <Jc Co.'s offices on the Nth May, and discussed certain details in 
connection with the proposed bacon factory. A plan'of the proposed 
building was submitted, with prices, and general approval was expressed 
of the general arrangement of the building. The main object of the 
meeting, however, was to discuss the desirability of getting all farmers 
to recognise the co-operative principle of the concern, in order that the; 
factory might not come to grief from lack of supplies. It was strongly 
urged that, at the present position of affairs, it would be impossible to 
get farmers to guarantee any particular number of pigs to the factory, 
although all those in the Camperdown district had expressed themselves 
willing to supply pigs. Under these circumstances, it was decided to 
ask prospective suppliers to sign an agteeinent td the following effect:^ 
*’We, the undersigned, agree to .support the above faet^ eooi*. as 
it is established, by supplying pigs; and we also agreed%.u give 
management of the factory the first call on aty -pig*-^ at lha 

ordinary market price#?* • :'V 

It is anticipated that the response to 
the^ committee in placing their full scheme before^ 
a view to definite arrangements being made 
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Grown by Mr. A, H, Bennett, at Winterlon. 
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POTATO EXPORT. 

With regard to the export of potatoes, inquiries are being made 
with a view to ascertaining whether this staple cannot be included with 
mealies as an article of export to the United Kingdom. In all pro¬ 
bability it will be included with mealies, together with other products 
to be dealt with later on by the Mealie-Growers* Union. At present, 
however, the object of the Union is to concentrate its efforts on one 
line of produce only, in order to make a success of that. Afterwards 
its scope will be widened to include practically all farm products as well 
as farm requirements in the shape of fertilisers and seeds. 


Fruit Trees at Winterton . 

Opposite this page are reproductions of two photos of peach and apricot 
trees growing on the Winterton Settlement, which have been kindly 
supplied by Mr. A. H. Bennett, the Superintendent of Settlements. 
They show what can be done with good pruning, constant cultivation, 
and attention. 

The trees depicted are a “Crimson Galande” peach, and a “Royal” 
apricot, and were both planted on 20th July, 1905. They were supplied 
bv Messrs. D. English & Co., of Maritzburg. 

In forwarding the photos, Mr. Bennett says that the holes were 
excavated in May, 1905, and were not filled in until the trees were 
planted. Two wheelbarrow loads of well-rotted kraal manure were 
mixed with the soil in the hole, and the trees were irrigated once before 
the rains, which did not set in until November 23rd. The land was 
frequently scarified with a peg-tooth harrow; and in December, 1905, a 
dressing of SOOlbs. of lime to the acre was broadcasted and harrowed in. 
A severe hailstorm did much damage to the trees in January, 1906, the 
bark on the one side being completely torn off. In consequence, in the 
spring of 1906 the trees had to be severely pruned back, but, notwith¬ 
standing this, have made enormous growth this summer. 

In the same orchard, the apples that have done well are the “New¬ 
ton Wonder/ 4 “Stone Pippin/ “Wain wright/ and “Black Ben Davis.” 
There are some 25 varieties of peaches, 15 of apples, 20 of plums, 12 of 
apricots, 5 of figs, 15 of pears, and varieties of medlars, cherries, cur¬ 
rants, eto*, all of which have had the same treatment. 

Trees obtained from Australia, in an orchard not 800 yards away, 
have boen left far behind, showing very stunted growth and weak limbs. 
Mr, Bennett says he would certainly not advise anyone going in for fruit 
tree planning to plant trees from oversea, as, from numerous examples to 
be seen';,^ -district, he considers our own nurserymen’s trees to be 
far , besides, about forty per cent, cheaper. 
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Simmt in H.£. Africa. 

SHADE AND MOlsTUBE CONDITIONS. 

The Journal d'Agriculture Tropicale for March contains a resume of 
an article appearing in a recent issue of the Tropenftmmr , by M. L. 
Jtindt, on the cultivation of aloes in German East Africa. At one time 
Fourcroya gigantea was, it is stated, practically the only species of aloe 
cultivated in that country, hut, at the present day, its cultivation has 
been almost entirely abandoned; its comparatively low percentage of 
fibre, and the difficulty which existed as regards the extraction of the 
fibre from the leaves, being the chief reasons for its having to give way 
before the introduction of Agave rigida var. sisalana . This variety of 
sisal M. Kindt terms *‘green aloe,” in contradistinction to “white aloe,” 
the name that he has given to the variety elongafa (known in its native 
country as henequin). The difference in colour between the two 
varieties, he says, is noticeable. 

In the south of German East Africa, conditions of soil and climate 
are similar to those of the native country of Agave rigida , and the plant 
accordingly does well there. The north of the Colony, on the contrary, 
is moist, and even marshy in certain parts; the land is frequently in¬ 
undated, and is impregnated with salt at each tide. Cocoa-nut palms 
abound, but they do not do very well: the roots are often choked by the 
water and the trees do* not live a normal length of time. The nuts, too, 
fall to the ground before reaching maturity. In the northern part of 
the Colony it is under the shade of these cocoa-nut palms and in this 
marshy soil that the sisal lives and flourishes. It is even stated to grow 
to a greater size than in the dry soil of the south, and its* cultivation is 
proving remunerative. 

Nevertheless, though the leaves are longer than they are on plants 
grown in dry soils, they are slender, less firm in substance, and more 
easily bent; they arc of a darker green, and there is absent from their 
surface the bloom that covers them when grown on our drier soils. 
Further, its adaptability to the conditions of shade and moisture is so 
complete that the plant undergoes a change in its habits. If, by reason 
of the decay of one of the palms, some of the plants have less shade, the 
development of the leaves is thereby arrested, and they finally only at¬ 
tain to two-thirds of their normal length. Also, a dry spell dries up 
the leaves, giving them a large, spiny point, thus resulting in a smaller 

yield of fibre. . ■ „ 1,.V • 

The opinion, ascertained by M. K&dt^ of the planters at Kitunda, 
was that the removal of the central flower stalk upon it& appearance 
would prolong the life of the plant by one year : a 'period 7 dpring vrfcich 
it would continue id yield leaves. Hie experiments, fiowevef, that 
have been made for the purpose of ascertaining to what etfefit' this, idea 
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is correct, have been negative, the treated plants dying immediately, 
whereas those in which the flower stalk had been left lived another six 
-or eight months. 

' A peculiarity about sisal that is cultivated in moist soils is said to 
he the lesser number of shoots it throws out. It would also seem that 
kthe fibre from leaves and plants grown in the shade and harvested during 
the rainy season is weaker than that obtained from plants having access 
to the sun’s rays. 

Intercalary cultivation has been tried at Kitunda between the rows 
of sisal, castor-oil and cotton having been tried principally and aban¬ 
doned soon after. Cotton never prospered—probably, it is suggested, 
on account of the amount of nourishment required by the agave to the 
detriment of the cotton plants. However, sisal is considered in German 
East Africa to be sufficiently remunerative to merit full attention, 
without troubling about other sources of income. 

On account of the abundance of off-shoots, no great importance is 
attached to the duration of life of the individual plants. It is con¬ 
sidered sufficient to provide for the replacing of each of the old plants 
as it dies; and, for that purpose, it is best to plant an off-shoot in the 
middle of each square or rectangle formed by four aloes. This planting 
should take place during the rainy season that follows the first harvest¬ 
ing of leaves. 

The “white” agave, or henequin (A, rigida var. clongaia), also cul¬ 
tivated in German East Africa, has the advantage of yielding a greater 
percentage of fibre. The “white” aloe throws out fewer off-shoots than 
the “green,” and appears to flower later. 

The number of aloes to plant in order to prove remunerative ap¬ 
pears, it is stated, to be between 300,000 and 1,000,000. With less than 
300,000 plants the decorticating machines cannot be kept going without 
loss. With more than a million, on the other hand, the facilities, so 
far as German East Africa is concerned, for dealing with all the leaves 
are inadequate, and it is further not possible to keep the plantation 
weeded easily. 


Fottbcboya qigantea.— This important fibre-producing plant, to 
which frequent reference has been made of late, is generally regarded 
-as being only suitable for the Coast districts and those immediately ad¬ 
jacent thereto. It will be a surprise to many to learn that thousands 
of these plants have been successfully grown by Mr. Robert Topham, 
J.P., on his property, Pentrich, just outside of Maritzburg. Pentrich is 
just on. the edge of the Thorn country; and Mr. Topham states that he 
has never known the Fourcroya plants on his place to have been at all 
seriously damaged by frost. In all probability, this aloe conld be 
-successfully grown in any part of our Thorns. 
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Probable Yields ef Grope, 1906-7. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES. 

An attempt has again been made this year to forecast the probable 
yields of certain of the most important crops grown in Natal. Whilst 
the available data upon which estimates can be made are not as extensive 
as could be wished, the thanks of the Department are nevertheless due 
to all those who have so kindly assisted by replying to the questions con¬ 
tained in the circulars sent out about a month ago. Such replies as 

have been furnished have proved of much value, and it is on the infor¬ 

mation contained therein that the following estimates have been made. 

MEALIES. 

In view of the efforts which are being made to organise a successful 
export of Natal mealies on a comparatively large scale, the estimates of 
the probable crop of maize are the most important. It is proposed to 
follow up the estimate which is published here with a further one to 

appear in the next issue of the Journal . This lirst estimate has been 

based upon a more or less number of replies; but, whilst it may be taken 
as fairly reflective of the situation, it will be of advantage to re-adjust 
it in two or three weeks' time on the basis of further information that 
it is hoped to receive. 

In next month's estimate it will be possible to give the actual 
figures of the 1905-6 crop, but in the meantime, for the purposes of 
comparison, the estimates that were made in May, 1906, are given, to¬ 
gether with the actual figures for 1901-5:— 



Actual Figures, 

•90.1-5 

Muids. 

Estimated, 

I 9°4‘5- 

Muids. 

Estimated* 

19067 . 

Muids. 

Natal: 

Coast Belt . 

.. .. 61,954 

45,100 

94,000 

Midland Belt . 

.. . . 416,674 

358,660 

519,000 

Upland Belt. 

. . .. 213,556 

291,740 

282,800 

Total, Natal .. . 

. .. 692,184 

695,500 

895,800 

Zululand : 

Coast... 

Upland. 

■' '* ] 8,300 

9,360 | 

3,500 

7,000 

Whole Colony .. , 

. . 700,490 

704,860 

906,300 

It will thus be seen that the estimated total yield for 

the whole 


Colony (inclusive of crops grown by natives) is under one million muids* 
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SUGAR. 

In some purls of the country the season has been a favourable one 
lor the production of cane, whilst in others the returns obtained have 
nut come up to expectations. On the whole, as will be seen, the 1906-7 
crop is a larger one than that from the previous season; and, according 
to some of the reports that have been received, the 1907-8 crop promises 
to give very good results. One correspondent (in the Alexandra Division) 
writes: “The growing cane, for the next season's crushing, is the finest 
we have ever seen for the past 27 years.” The secretary of another 
large estate—in lnanda Division—says: “The next crop promises in 
every respect to be a record one for the Colony, should we have a 
modicum of rain during June, July and August. It is estimated by 
some that the crop will be close on 44,000 short tons." 

The following is the probable output of sugar for 1906-?, as near as 
it is possible to estimate it upon the returns that have* been received. 
The estimate of 100 tons for Lower Urnzimkulu Division is very rough, 
and will, if possible, be verified before the next issue of the Journal :— 



Actual Figures 

. Estimated, 

Estimated, 


*9°4 5* 

1 9° 5*6* 

1906 - 7 , 


Tons. * 

Tons.' 

Tons,.* 

Low'd* Urnzimkulu Division . . 

.. .. 96* 

1,500 

100 

Alexandra Division. 

.. . . (>,559 

8,280 

?,800 

Umlazi Division . 

.. . . 2,217 

2,000 

2,900 

lnanda Division . 

. . . . 15,389£ 

19,760 

21,600 

Lower Tugela Division. 

. . . . 5,534 

6,420 

7,000 


#9,796 37,960 39,400 


* Short Tons. 



TEA. 



The production of tea will be 

seen to be somewhat less than that of 

the previous season. The figures for 1906-7 given here are 

i as near an 

approximation to accuracy as it is 

possible to 

attain, all 

the biggest 

planters having sent in estimates. 

The estimate for 1906-7 

is shown in 

the following statement:— 





Actual Figures 

, Estimated, 

Estimated, 


1904 . 5 , 

1905 6 . 

1906 - 7 . 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Lower Urnzimkulu Division .... 

90,000 

100,000 

90,000 

Alexandra Division. 

20,886 

56,000 

52,000 

Lower Tugela Division .... .. 

1,521,792 

r,756,000 

1,678,750 


1,632,678 1,912,000 1,820,750' 

WATTLE BARK. 

Though a number of replies have been received to the Department’s 
circular relative to wattle bark, it is not yet possible, until more inf or* 
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mation has been received, to form an estimate that would be at all 
reliable. From the letters which have so far come to hand, it appears 
that the season has been a very favourable one for wattle in most bf the 
wattle-growing districts of the Colony, though there are some complaint' 
.that the amount of rain which has been experienced has interfered with 
the diying of the bark. Unfortunately, the “bag-worm” has done much 
damage to many of the plantations; whilst in the Richmond district the 
damage done by locusts has been serious and several hundred acres of 
young wattle trees have been quite destroyed by them, and will have to 
be replanted. Hundreds of acres of plantations, too, havt? been con¬ 
siderably damaged by the locusts, which appear to leave the mealie crops 
when they ripen and congregate in the young wattle plantations, de¬ 
stroying the young trees by eating the green shoots and the young bark, 
of which they seem to be particularly fond. 

As far as can be seen, the yield of wattle bark this season will, on 
the whole, be greater than that of last year. 

Those who have received circulars and have not yet replied to them 
are respectfully urged to do so at the earliest opportunity in order that 
the present estimates may be revised wherever possible, and also estim¬ 
ates made of the probable production of potatoes and wattle bark. It 
has not been possible to make estimates of the latter crops on account 
of the insufficiency of data available. 

Fuller details relative to the principal crops will appear in the next 
issue of the Journal . e 


Cotton Competition. —>ln the course of a paper on cotton supplies, 
in the Economic Journal , the authors, Prof. S. J. Chapman and d. 
MeFarlane, comment upon the great change that has taken place in the 
sources of Great Britain's cotton supply during the last hundred years. 
In 1786 to 1790 the British West Indies contributed 75 per cent, of the 
total amount of cotton imported by Great Britain. The United States 
and India contributed less than 1 per cent., whilst the supply from 
Egypt was nil. During the period 1901 to 1904, however, the United 
states headed the list, supplying over 77 per cent, of the raw cotton 
imported into Great Britain. Egypt came next, with a little undeT 17 
per cent. Here is food lor reflection. In South Africa we have 
thousands of acres of land suitable for cotton. Once it has been 
practically proved that cotton-growing in South Africa will pay, more 
and more land will be put under it. The United States is said to be 
rapidly reaching a point when it will be able to consume all its own 
cotton, so that the British manufacturers are looking to Egypt, India, 
Africa, and Colonies in other parts of the world for future supplies. 
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Suggestions. 

The tim» i* fast approaching for winter work in the orchard. and a 
great deal can Ik* done during this season of the year to mitigate the 
various pests and diseases from which fruit trees -suffer. The principle 
of “Out of sight out of mind" accounts for much in the aggressiveness 
oi and amount of damage done hr many an insect pest and most diseases 
of fungus origin. 

Grape vines will need spraying with some fungicide. Peaches and 
apricots. peai> and apples, all require a winter spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture to <ontrol such diseases as Black Spot, Shothole fungus. Leaf 
Blight, etc. Citrus trees require attention, too, because over the greater 
part, of the Colony the winter is no check upon the propagation of scale- 
insects—indeed, upon the Coast, the season seems to favour them more 
than the wet summer months. All late fruits harbour fruit-fly, and 
none limn* than oranges. Consequently, all infected fruits should he 
carefully destroyed, and not left to rot on the ground. 

For thorough spraying a good outfit is required. To-day we are 
talking of building up an export trade in certain fruits, hut until alt 
fruit-growers realise that the principal part of their avocation, as in 
all fruit-growing countries of any mark, is the continuous fighting, con¬ 
trolling and suppressing of insect and fungus pests, and until they take 
up that work thoroughly and in earnest it is useless trying to build up 
such a trade. The position to-day in Natal is that not more than one 
fruit-grower in one hundred is giving to his calling the serious attention 
that it calls for, is spraying and treating his trees as is necessary for 
their well-being, or is possessed of a decent outfit for doing the work. 

— 
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AVOCADO BLIGHT'. 

Several correspondents have drawn attention to what is described 
sas a new disease upon this popular salad fruit. An examination of the 
fruit offered for sale also indicates that the trouble has been quite 
common this season. 

The fruits become affected when comparatively green, and the disease 
appears in the form of numerous pustules, which bufst open usually 
in the form of a star-like crack with deep black or brown 
margins. In the cracks is often to be found a quantity of dry, white 
resinous matter. At times the disease takes the form of a large star- 
like cracking just to the one side of the apex of the fruit. When 
affected with the disease, I understand from several correspondents, the 
fruit falls before ripening and rapidly decays. In writing concerning 
it one correspondent states that whilst the fruit has been affected and 
fallen wholesale from one tree on a tree next to it the crop is beautiful 
and healthy. 

Affected fruit kept under observation rapidly develops a form of 
ripe roi, the affected area being clothed with a thick layer of salmon-red 
spores. This rot can be easily introduced into ripening avocados by 
inoculation, but the characteristic cracking does not follow. It would 
seem that the disease gained an entrance through punctures in the rind 
of the fruit whilst still green. That the fruit on one tree should in* 
attacked and that on another remain sound is possibly due to some differ¬ 
ence in the nature of the fruits. 

The falling of the fruit long before maturity is reached is not alto¬ 
gether unusual. Attacks on fruit of this nature cause a certain amount 
of metabolism, which weakens the attachment to the stalk. " # 

m 

BANANA DISEASE. 


One of the most interesting matters which has been brought to my 
attention recently is a disease of the ‘lady’s finger” banana. Writing 
under dale of 7th April, Mr. E. J. Parsons, of South Coast Junction, 
says:—“I would ask your advice about a disease which is destroying the 
lady finger banana wholesale on the Coast. The disease takes the shape 
of a rust. The large plants gradually rot away and the suckers become 
stunted and do not come to maturity despite the fact that the soil is 
rich. I may state that it is only this variety which is affected.” 

As little was to he gained by correspondence, a short visit was paid 
1<> Mr. Parsons’ plantation of two acres of this variety and his account 
•ot the disease confirmed. An examination of the roots of the diseased 
plants showed that the whole trouble was due to their decay. Affected 
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roots were brought away and were carefully examined, when it was 
found that they were grossly invaded with nematodes, a species of gall- 
worm similar in nature to that which affects the potato and causes galls 
upon the roots of many plants, particularly beets, parsnips, etc. This 
particular species seems very like one which causes a similar disease to 
tobacco in new land in certain parts of Natal, and I hope to be able to give 
the matter more attention. T am told on good authority that, whilst 
the pest does not affect any other kind of banana, it prevents altogether 
the successful culture of the lady finger; and, whilst it is at present pre¬ 
mature to say so, I hope to be able to shortly devise some practical means 
of eliminating the pest from lands sn that this variety can be grown 
successfully. 


CABBAGE BEJGTTT. 


A cabbage blight which threatened to assume alarming proportion* 
has been reported by Mr. J. L. Jaffrav, Balgowan. In reply to certain 
inquiries, Mr. Jaffrav writes: “The disease appears to attack the field in 
patches varying from 2 to 3 plants up to portions about 30 x 30 feet, or 
even larger pieces, although it is somewhat erratic, and a sound plant 
or even several may be found in the centre of a badlv-infested patch, 
apparently quite free from the disease. Generally speaking, however. 
I should say the disease does occur in patches and spreads along the drills 
and outwards. I notice that the same disease (apparently) attacks the 
swedes growing alongside the cabbages, but only in a few cases does it 
actually kill the swede. On careful examination, I find that the voung 
swede is partly rotted through just at the surface of the ground, al¬ 
though the top of the plants appears quite healthy.” 

I was unfortunately unable to make a personal examination of the 
affected area, and, from specimens of diseased cabbages submitted, was 
quite unable to identify the disease. It appeared to be of a bacterial 
nature or else was a form of attack of that notorious cruciferous disease 
club root. The roots, however, showed no signs of attack. Generally 
speaking, where the blight was upon the leaves it had commenced either 
at the margins or on the edges of holes made hv insects. 

Mr. Jaffray was advised to carefully pull up all blighted plants over 
the fie^ and carry them off in baskets and thoroughly burn them. 

How the infection came about it is difficult to say, hut it is not im¬ 
possible that it was introduced in the first instance in the seed. At¬ 
tempts to inoculate young cabbage plants from diseased plants have not 
yet been successful, but this may he due to the dryness of the affected 
material when received. 
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World's Rubber Production. 

THE PROBABLE FUTURE. 

The Board of Trade Journal contains a precis translation of an article 
by Professor C. Warbing in the Tropenpflanzer, showing the conclusions 
lie draws from the statistics of the world’s production and consumption 
of rubber. 

The total world’s production of rubber during the year 1905-6 is 
slated to have been 67,999 tons, and the worldV consumption, during 
the same year, 62,574 tons. Of this production, over one-half came 
from America, viz., 42,800 tons; about 23,400 tons from Africa, includ¬ 
ing the East African Islands, while the remaining 1,800 tons came from 
Asia and Polynesia. Of the 23,400 tons of African rubber, 4,500 tons 
were produced by the Congo State, 1,500 tons by French Guinea, 1,250 
tons by Angola, 1,000 tons by the Gold Coast. 

Brazil's production of Para rubber increases, on an average, 5 per 
cent, yearly. The Castilloa rubber production of Central America and 
Mexico has decreased rather than increased, while Oeara and Manga- 
kira rubber production has risen more than 100 per cent, in the last 
live years. The African production has risen 50 per cent, since 1900. 

Ceara rubber production is stated to be capable of important aug¬ 
mentation in Brazil; and the East African plantations of this rubber 
will also greatly extend. In Africa, Ceara rubber, as well as Kickxia 
(Funtumia) rubber plantations are going ahead, but no larger output of 
wild rubber can be expected, as, in* spite of all regulations, most of the 
Candolpliia liana, as well as a good deal of Kiekxia, have been cut down. 

As regards the carrying-on of rubber plantations, Africa, and especi¬ 
ally Asia, have a great advantage over America, on account of better 
labour conditions. In view, therefore, of the small increase of the 
wild rubber output compared with that of plantation rubber, it is a ques¬ 
tion how soon the supremacy in the world’s rubber production may be 
shifted from America to Asia, whilst Africa will take second place, 
America being finally surpassed. 

The wild rubber, it is stated, will soon be a negligible quantity com¬ 
pared with plantation rubber. It is the starting of rubber plantations 
which will be of value; they must not, however, be too close together, 
otherwise the difficulties in connection with labour will be increased. 

In the course of a lecture at the Ceylon Ihtbber Exhibition, 1906, 
Mr. Herbert Wright said that, presuming that the demand for rubber 
shohld increase at the rate of 5,000 tons of wild rubber a year; that each 
tree of a plantation yields only £ ft. a year, and there are 150 treed to* 
an acre; that 5,000 tons of wild rubber equal iij caoutchouc contents 
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4,000 tons of plantation rubber, and that; the supply of wild rubber re¬ 
mains constant at 60,000 tons per year; then it follows that in ten year.-' 
time the cultivated area required will 1>c only 960,000 acres. 

But ihe Indo-Malayan region alone has planter! ? 5 0,0 00 aer< s in 
rubber. Large concessions have been granted for rubber planting in 
Africa, South America, Central America. West Indies, etr. This cal¬ 
culation is based on the minimum yield per acre; a higher yield would 
mean a reduction in the cultivated acreage required. If the increase in 
consumption is much more rapid, then the prospect for the cultivation ot 
^rubber in the tropics is probably considerably brighter. 


Death of Dr. Hutcheon. 


lx is with sincere regret that we have to record the death of T>r. 
Hutcheon, M.B.C.V.S., the Director of Agriculture of the Cape Colony, 
which took place at his residence at Maitland at 11 n.m. on the Mill 
May. 

Dr. Huicheon was one of the landmarks of South African agricul¬ 
ture. lie was one of the best-known personalities in Cape Colony; and 
his genialily and courtesy made him an ideal Head of a Department. 
Since the re-arrangement that look place in the Cape Department of 
Agriculture (as a result of the findings of a Commission which inquired 
into its working), Dr. Hutcheon has most ably carried out the arduous 
'duties of Director of Agriculture, long prior to which time his reputation 
had spread over the length and breadth of South Africa as the able Chief 
Veterinary Surgeon of the Cape. 

For many years he has devoted his best energies to the forwarding 
of the interests of stock farmers; and in his difficult tasks in connection 
with Die eradication of redwater, rinderpest, and other stock diseases, and 
the combatting of the various insect pests affecting the vineyards of the 
'Cape, lie performed yeoman service. 

By the death of Dr. Hutcheon South Africa has lost one of her 
pioneer workers in the sphere of agriculture and the void will he felt 
by all the Colonies and States which comprise the sub-continent. 

This Department respectfully tenders its sympathy to the Cape 
Department of Agriculture in its loss of n friend, fellow-worker, and 
’Chief. 

The funeral of ihe deceased gentleman took place on the 16th May, 
tin the presence of a very large gathering. 
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Experiment Farms. 

CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, CEDARA. 

FARM MANAGER’S REPORT. 

Hay-making has been one of the chief operations of the month, but 
the weather being unfavourable the work was not carried out as ex¬ 
peditiously nor as satisfactorily as it otherwise should have been. Bain 
fell almost regularly every day, causing a lot of interruption in the 
work and necessitating extra handling in order that the hay might be 
properly cured before stacking. Every precaution had to be taken to« 
protect it from the elements, and by the end of the month a considerable 
quantity was stacked, the greater proportion of which was of good 
quality. The following crops have been harvested, viz.:—Millet: a portion 
was cut green and formed part of a mixture for filling the silo, and the 
balance left to ripen foT hay. Soy beans were cut from the “Distance 
of Planting” maize section and threshed. Buckwheat and linseed were 
harvested from the catch-crop section ; and harvesting was commenced 
on another section of potatoes. Rye and barley were planted, and 
ground ploughed ancj prepared for experiments in growing wheat. 

* The filling of the silo occupied a considerable portion of the month,, 
and all available materia] suitable for ensilage was utilised, maize, of 
course, predominating. The process of cutting and filling the silo was wit¬ 
nessed by a large number of farmers, who were visiting the Farm with 
their respective associations. Many of them exhibited a verv keen interest 
in the cutter and blower and were agreeably surprised at the moderate 
cost (about £33 landed here), a few expressing their intention of purchas¬ 
ing one for their own use. Some of the farmers expressed their sur¬ 
prise that so powerful an engine should be required to drive the cutter 
and blower, so that it became necessary to explain to them that the 
traction engine was originally purchased for heavy traction in cultivation 
and was the only one available for the purpose; hence the apparent waste 
of jjower, which was inevitable under the circumstances. 

With the exception of three lambs and a foal, all horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep and pigs were reported well and free from sickness at the 
end of the month, and all had been either dipped or washed and were 
free from ticks and otherwise clean. The following is a synopsis of the 
work carried out during the month, in all of which the students have 
been employed in a greater or lesser degreeCutting millet on Western 
Vlei, part of which was converted into ensilage and the bal¬ 
ance ; into hay; cutting maize on Cultivation Section and con¬ 
verting it into ensilage; harvesting , soy'. .befctia y : ^istimce of 
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Planting* maize section and threshing same; cutting maize and millet 
on Rifle Range Paddock; harvesting buckwheat and linseed from catch- 
crop section; harvesting potatoes commenced on A/0(> section; planting 
lye and barley; hay-cutting, carting and stacking; cleaning upper part 
of main avenue and removing grass; preparing football ground for 
students, and generally cleaning up round College and various buildings; 
ploughing and cultivating land for barley and wheat; cutting drains on 
Eastern Vlei; weeding catch-crop section; emptying, cleaning and re¬ 
filling the dipping tank, and dipping cattle, 67 of which were for 
residents of the district; making forcing frames; and planting rhubarb, 
celery, asparagus, and onions. 

ALEXANDER REID, 

_ Farm Manager. 

SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE: HOUSE MASTER'S REPORT. 

To Director Experiment Stations.— 

During the month six students have come into residence, making 
our total up to 29. while 1 expect two more shortly. This will bring our 
numbers up to 31, which reaches the limit of our present accommodation. 
Three days’ holiday from Thursday night to Tuesday morning were al¬ 
lowed to the students at Easter, though a few had to be kept back to 
carry on the nec essary work on the Farm. Two students were sent down 
lo Weenen with you for a week to receive instruction in handling the 
tobacco crop. At the end of last month Farrier-Sergeant Mearee, of the 
NT. 1\, came up to inaugurate a series of demonstrations in farriery. This 
will now bo continued at least fortnightly, and will prove of great as¬ 
sistance to the College. The Government Entomologist also came up 
during the month and gave us the first lecture of a course on entomology, 
illustrated by some lantern slides. The ordinary course of lectures, de¬ 
monstrations and field woik has gone on as usual. A Hugbv football 
ground has been made, and we should have the makings of a good team 
when we have practised together more. At Easter two examinations 
were held, one on the “Principles of Agriculture” and one on “Manage¬ 
ment of Stock.” I am very glad that you were able to report that, on 
ibe whole, you were satisfied with the work of the students as shown 
by the results of their examinations. 

C. W. HANNAH, M.A., 
_ House Master. 

WEENEN. 

To Director Experiment Stations.— 

Since taking over my new duties here on the 1st April my time has 
been principally devoted to the harvesting of tobacco and the curing of 
same in the new barn recently erected for that purpose. As you are 
well aware, this wrtrk requires constant attention night and day, from the 
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time the fires are started until the tobacco leaf is found to be sufficiently 
cured. I can report favourably on this, the preliminary trial of the only 
fire-curing tobacco barn in Natal at present, although slight alterations 
and additions will have to be made, as found necessary, so that the best 
results may be obtained in the colouring process. Many farmers have 
visited the Station to inspect the barn, and appeared favourably im¬ 
pressed with the idea of being able to cure a marketable tobacco on the 
Settlement. Several enquiries are made re conditions of purchase or 
otherwise of tobacco leaf which may be grown on the Settlement during 
the next season. 

Planting operations have been carried out with no little difficulty, 
owing to all the available labour being required at certain periods on tin* 
tobacco, but the harvesting of this experimental crop is now practically 
completed, and more attention can now be paid to the planting of winter 
crops. 

The following have been organised during the month:—The Drain¬ 
age Section, comprising four plots approximately half an acre each, 
planted with lucerne, barley, oats, and rye. This is an experiment to 
test the effects of draining, one-third of the section being undrained. 
one-third tile drained, and one-third with open drains; these again being 
divided into two equal parts, one being irrigated and the other un- 
irrigated. Section A, approximately five acres, has been divided into 
ten equal plots and planted with six varieties of oats, two of barley, and 
two of rye. The grass paddock has been ploughed and re-sown with a 
mixture of grasses, viz., Italian rye. Perennial rye, Kentucky blue. 
Canada blue, and Sweet vernal. The rye grass is showing well above 
ground at time of writing. Part of the land for truck crops has been 
ploughed, and a start has been made with the celery trenches. The 
nursery ground is being prepared a second time, and, after the necessary 
measurements are made, the various varieties of plants and seeds will be 
planted. 

The new grading implement which was being constructed by the 
late Curator, Mr. McPherson, is now completed, and I forward/herewith. 
for production in the Journal , a photograph of this machine at work on 
the lower land, as I think it would be instructive to the public, and es¬ 
pecially to irrigation farmers * The land in the background has been 
graded. This implement does good work and only requires eight to 
pull it, and can be made by any handy man at no great expense. 

Twelve boys from the Government School, accompanied by the 
Headmaster Mr. Pardy, visited the Farm on the 29th of the month, and 
received a practical demonstration in the working of the “buckeye” 
seed drill, also a short lecture on draining of land, with an ocular de¬ 
mon stTatioij of what is being done here. 


Note. The illustration referred to will appear in the next issue of the Journal. 
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Kain fell on 10 days, and totalled for the month 2-66 inches. Light 
rains such as we have had are very acceptable at this time ox the year, as 
it reduces the work of irrigating the newly sown crops to a minimum. 
Liu* stock i* healthy. 

W. HOSKING, 

_ Curator. 

WINK EL SPBUJT. 


To Director Experiment Stations.— 

The month oi' April came in wet, and the rainfall registered, viz., 

< -20 inches, was a heavy one, and brings the total for the first ten months 
of the year (starting from 1st July, 1906), up to i3*33 inches. With the 
exception of the eowpeas, which are showing a good deal of blight, all 
the crops have largely benefited thereby. 

The seed potatoes (Up-to-Date) which you sent froth Cedura were 
planted, and are well through the ground, and should in ordinary con¬ 
ditions produce a fair yield. Sections formerly planted with Northern 
Star potatoes and oats have been ploughed and planted with red Natal 
beans; including these two sections, 1 have about nine acres planted with 
these beans, and all are growing profusely. Onions, rhubarb, celery, and 
asparagus were also planted in seed beds, and, with the exception of the 
last-named, are making fair headway. 

Cow pea* planted between each second pair of rows of maize (lima 
beans being planted between alternate pairs) on the Distance of Planting 
Section have been harvested and threshed, and resulted in a total yield of 
226lbs. of clean seed. This section contains four plots. A, B, C, D. 
Plot A, 24 rows G feet apart; Plot B, 24 rows 5 feet apart; Plot C, 24 


rows 5 

feet apart; and Plot D, 24 

rows 3 feet apart. 

The following are 

ihe results tabulated; 

:— 





No. of Width between 




Plot. 

Rows. 

the rows. 

Total Yield. 

Pods. 

Grain. 

A 

24 

6 feel 

948 lbs. 

132 lbs. 

74 lbs. 

B 

24 

5 

1,268 ,, 

* 4 - 

80 „ 

C 

24 

4 „ 

621. ,, 

82 „ 

45 >> 

IJ 

24 

3 »» 

45 ° 

43 » 

J 7 > * 


Prom this table of results it will be seen that Plot B has given a 
better yield than Plot A, notwithstanding that in Plot A the plants had 
an extra foot of ground to grow in. This can only be accounted for 
m one way: Plot A is on lower-lying land than Plot B, and the greater 
portion of its soil is a fine black loam, whereas on Plot B the soil is a 
light sandy reddish loam, and must be more suitable for this kind of 
crop. A very marked difference was noticeable in Plot D, where the 
rows were only 3 feet apart. The plant was drawn up very high and de¬ 
veloped into a thin weedy-lookmg bush, whereas on Plot B the plants 
were of a low spreading nature with a dark green luxuriant foliage and 
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strong, healthy pock There was; also a great contrast in the grain from 
these* two plots, the one being well developed and fleshy and the other 
ih.n and shrivelled up, thus proving that the cow-pea requires plenty of 
room, light and air to properly mature in. 

Maize from Manure Section has been harvested, and results will be 
forwarded to you in the course of a day or two. 

The maize crib lias been finished and is capable of holding about 
500 bags of grain. A photo of the building was delivered to you on the 

19th in8t -* W. JOHANSEN, 

Manager. 


Laboratory Report. 


DKTKKH>KATION OF TEA LANDS. 


In connection with the question which has been raised as to the condi¬ 
tion of some of our Natal tea soils in regard to their production of good 
healthy plants, four samples of soil forwarded by Mr. W. A. Hilbert, of 
the Barnwlule Tea Estate, Ifafa, have been examined in order 
to find out the relationship in which they stand in respect to 
their chemical and physical properties with a view to discover if pos¬ 
sible. the cause which 1ms exerted an influence on the quality of the 
plants grown on these soils. 

The tour samples represent respectively No. L, the surface soil 
taken from the immediate vicinity of a poor tea plant, showing every 
sign of depreciation in growth and colouration and carrying yellow 
foliage; No JL, the subsoil of the above taken to 20 inches deep; No. 
Jil., the surface soil from the immediate vicinity of a healthy flourish¬ 
ing tea tree with dark foliage; No. IV., the subsoil of No. III. taken 
to 20 inches deep. 

These, samples when subjected to chemical examination were 
found to contain respectively 

l. IL 1 H. IV. 


Iteaction .. 

Moisture. 

Loss on Ignition 
Insoluble Mai ter . 
Silica ,! .... . 
Phosphoric Acid . 
Potash .. .... . 
Lime .. .. ,. .. 
Magnesia . . . * . 
Sulphur Tri-oxide 
Iron and Alumina 
"Chlorine .. 


hi:,. 


.. Neutral. Neutral. 

. 447 It-24 

. .... .. 840 M 0 

■ .. .. .. 76*17 02*00 

i: .. ..- 040 - * 044 

.... ,. .. 0 00 ■■-. 044 

. 042 0*20 

.. .. .. .. 045 0*15 

.. 041 042 

.. .. .. 6m 6M 

...... ... 044 #50 

lb' . . /; 0*002 0401 

j . * Rc*|>-rodvicod in i v ;. 


Neutral, Neutral. 
5*78 445 

641 440 

80*3? 85*86 

015 1 <M$ 

0*02 045 

012, 011 
0*13 010 

010« , 045 

044 041 

643 ' 5*32 

dm 1 0401 






MAIZK CRIB, W1XKKI. SlMU IT EXI'KRIMKXT I'ARM. 

('oustrutted of Natiw timber, galvanised irmi, anti poultr\ netting. 








Soluble in Weak Citric Acid. 


1. H. III. IV. 

Phosphoric Add .' 0*0038 0 0005 0-0031 0*0015 

l^Otash . 0*0180 0*0004 0*0008 O.00S0 

Hum us. 1*12 0*80 3(>2 V-14 


These ligures present some very important information and differ¬ 
ences m regard to the chemical side of the question. They reveal the 
fact that Phosphoric Acid in all the samples is very low; some authorities 
consider that there is no necessity for more than a moderate or ovmi a 
small proportion of Phosphoric Acid in tea soils as the period of growth 
and root system are extensive and that the plant has the power of mak¬ 
ing use of the more insoluble forms of this constituent, but the amounts 
present in these soils would appear to be too low even for tea soils, the 
amounts soluble in a dilute solution of Citric Add would further sup¬ 
port this view and indicate the advisability of supplementing the soil's 
store. 

Potash is much more favourably represented as shown both in the 
total and available quantities, but as the ash <>f the tea leaf c»»mams 
about 20 per cent, of Phosphoric Acid and 38 per cent, of Potash, in 
all 58 per cent., or over half its weight of these two constituent.-, it is 
reasonable to suppose that there h necessity for at least a moderate 
supply in the soil. 

Lime and Magnesia are in good proportion throughout so iar as 
their chemical presence necessitates, with the exception that there is a 
slight falling off towards No. IV., more especially in regard to [Magnesia. 

The difference in the amounts of humus are especially noticeable 
when Nos. 1 and 2 are compared with Nos. 3 and 4. The organic matter 
of soils, both in its partial and more perfect states of decomposition, has 
a very intimate and at the same time many-sided influence 
on a soiPs fertility, aiding, as it does, the release of fertilis¬ 
ing matters from the soil, besides parting with its own plant 
food and exerting a beneficial action on the soil moisture and 
other physical properties inseparable from high productiveness. In 
the process of reduction humus is formed, this in its turn forming the 
source of organic Nitrogen to the plant, and herein lies one of the great 
dissimilarities between these two soils and their subsoils. In No. 2 
especially the amount of humus falls very low', the source of soil Nitro¬ 
gen is thereby limited; it has frequently been observed that lack of 
Nitrogen induces an unhealthy and yellowish appearance to plant foli¬ 
age, and it is very probable that the want of freshness and greenness in 
the leaves of the tea plant can be attributed at least to some extent to 
this capse. ; ... 

Beviewing the soils from their physical and mechanical aspects 
oven a superficial observation was* sufficient to detect differences in the 
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appearance of these soils. Nos. 3 and .4 had a nice friable feel and 
were dark m colour. No. 1 was somewhat lighter in colour due pro¬ 
bably to its lesser amount of organic matter, while No. 2 (the subsoil of 
No. 1) was altogether different in colour, grain and general appearance, 
seeming to be purely oxidised and much disintegrated ironstone mixed 
with clay and almost devoid of organic matter. When placed under 
.the influence of water the pieces of ferruginous material of which it con¬ 
sisted were partly broken down into a greasy yet gritty mass. 

Further investigation of the physical and mechanical conditions of 
the soils fulfilled a promised interest in that they showed variations 
quite equal to those portrayed in the chemical comparison. They were 
separated by mechanical means into their various grades or sizes of 
soil particles and the percentage of each ascertained. These were as 
follows:— 



J. 

II. 

HI. 

IV. 

•Stones. 

. 14)2 

26-60 

— 

— 

Fine Uravel. 

. 8-24 

13*95 

3-22 

0*62 

Coarse Sand . . .. 

.31-05 

29*09 

32*05 

39-28 

Fine Sand . 

.29-12 

17*93 

29-46 

26-'J'2 

Silt. 

. .. •.. .. 12-09 

3*20 

11-92 

11-94 

Fine Silt. 

. 6-84 

1*27 

11*21 

6-48 

Clav. 

. 1*44 

0*51 

402 

2-08 

Lo*$ on Ignition .. 

.. 0-00 

7*30 

8*12 

4-87 


100-00 

100-00' 

100-00 

100-00 

There is a close 

resemblance throughout between 

Nos. .1, 

3 and 4. 


In No. 1 the proportions of finer materials are somewhat smaller, but in 
No. 2 the coarser particles distinctly predominate, and from fine sand 
downwards the contrast is very marked. The presence of a good supply 
of the finer portions of a soil is important to plant growth, and the 
unsatisfactory condition of No. 2 in this respect must necessarily operate 
against its ability to function as a good growing medium. 

The drainage in Nos. 3 and 4 was very free, especially in the sub¬ 
soil, but in No. 2 contact between the dry soil and the water caused 
a swelling and disintegration of the material, with subsequent delay in 
the passage of the w’ater through the mass. 

Another difference between No. 2 and the other soils was displayed 
in their comparative powers of capillary attraction. The rise of water 
in specified periods of time in the field samples were found to be— 


I. II. III. IV. 

In 6 hours. 8*3 6-5 8-9 71 inches. 

In 24 hours. 10*5 8*2 11-0 9*9 inches. 

In 72 hours. 13*5 10*0 12*3 12*5 inches. 


showing that at the end of each period No. 2 lagged behind the others. 
This capillary power is influenced by the size of the soil particles, and 
the amount of organic matter present, and in the above experiment the 
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results arc in agreement with the facts previously ascertained. Capil¬ 
larity has to do with the passage of water through the soil, and in this 
respect it is important in tapping the large supply of underground water 
which can permeate upwards through the soil until it reaches the sur¬ 
face layers in which the plant roots arc established, and thus provide 
them with a source of moisture apart from that falling naturally on the* 
surface. 

The proportionate water capacity of these soils was found to be 
approximately in cubic centimetres per cent. 37*50, 39*05, 39*80, and 
-14*30, which means that 10 lbs. each of the respective soils held when 
saturated with water 3*7, 3*8, 3*9, and 44 lbs. of water. This property 
is due in part to the size of the soil particles, but to a greater extent 
to the amount of organic matter present. There is less variation shown 
in this respect among the &oils, but the capacity of No. 2 appears to be 
governed by different properties than are displayed in.either of the 
others. 

The deductions from thoe investigations may reasonably be taken 
u> indicate in the first place the need of a dressing of a phosphatic 
manure in all the soils. In No. 2 this is more apparent in regard to the 
an^nmt oi available phosphoric acid in the soil, although the total 
amount present is similar to that in the other soils. The effect of the 
presence of so much iron has been to fix the phosphoric acid so firmly 
that only a small portion of it can be said to be available. The ad¬ 
dition oi lime to this subsoil would also seem to be advisable. 

There does not appear to be the same urgent need of Potash, yet 
the proportion present falls rather low in some of them, more especi¬ 
ally the available quantity m No*. 2, and it would seem to be advisable 
to supply at least a small quantity along with the phosphatic manure. 

The application of green crops turned in, especially the deeper 
rooted leguminous crops, is likely to prove of great advantage in these 
soils, and should at least be attempted in Nos. 1 and 2 soils. No. 2 is 
a faulty subsoil, and the application of a green manure, accompanied by 
liming, should go far to remedy its unsatisfactory condition. 

ALEX. PAKDY, F.C.S., etc., 

Analyst. 


QUALITY OF SEEDS. 

The results obtained from the examination of the many seed samples 
dealt with by this branch have shown somewhat interesting and varied 
results. Frequently they have proved very unsatisfactory, and go far 
to confirm the need of exercising care in the selection of good, sound,, 
healthy seed. 

Two samples of wheat. No. I. Clawson Longberry, and No. II. Pride 
of Genesee, recently forwarded for report gave very satisfactory returns.. 
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In two days 28 per cent, of No. I. had germinated, in three days £0 per 
cent, of No. 1. and 15 per cent, of No. II. Within a week 80 per cent, 
of No. I. and 90 per cent, of No. II. had sprouted, thus showing the seed 
was fairly fresh and of good vitality. 

A sample of Canadian Wonder beans subsequently received gave a 
return of only 5 per cent, in nine days; at the end of 14 days an average 
ot only 15 per cent, of germinated seed was obtained. The beans, al¬ 
though still retaining their gloss, had a lack of freshness and plumpness, 
and were as a sample rather undersized, requiring 850 seeds to weigh a 
lb. These appear on examination to be old or .badly kept seed, which, 
instead of giving a return of some 95 per cent., only averaged 1*> in four¬ 
teen days. They may be regarded as a comparatively worthless lot and 
•costly at any price, their want of vitality and miserable germinative 
powers rendering them unlit for seeding purposes. Such an example 
only emphasises the necessity of guarding against haphazard buying of 
seed, and* if* possible, of obtaining reliable information as to the 
•quality and soundness of the seed, or of determining their germinative 
value before sowing. _ 

LIMESTONE. 

The need of lime for our soils and the desirability of obtaining a 
cheap and efficient source was recently referred to in an article under 
“Limestones." Since its publication a very good stone has come to 
hand which promises to fulfil this want. 

The stones were taken from the exposed surface of a deposit 
found in the Cinvoti County. One of these when broken showed a 
very pretty surface at the fracture with its large grained marbled for¬ 
mation and clean white or bluish white appearance, giving promise «>f 
a rich limestone, which has been duly affirmed by analysis. This 
sample was found to contain over 91 per cent, of carbonate of lime, and 
2 per cent, of magnesia. The other samples taken from the same dis¬ 
trict differed very much in appearance and structure; they graded down 
to a hard crystalline compact rock of a grey colour, in appearance hot 
unlike an igneous rock. Each of the samples was more or less freely 
interspersed with small particles of pyrites, which on the exposed sur¬ 
faces had become oxidised to the brown oxide of iron. The poorest of 
these stones examined gave a return of over 75 per cent, of carbonate 
of lime and 2 per cent, of magnesia; an average of the whole bulk was 
found to give 80 per cent, of carbonate of lime, so that if the parcel 
oan be taken as a faithful representation of the deposit it augurs well 
as a source of future supply. The difficulty of carriage, I understand, 
has to be overcome, as the quarry is some distance from the railway, 
but it is hoped that means may be found to overcome this disability, atid 
that those interested may find it possible to place a cheap lime on our 
railways. 

It is quite probable that we have other yet undiscovered sources 
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in Natal, and a very simple test within the means of all farmers may be 
productive in disclosing those hidden treasures. A few drops of Hydro¬ 
chloric (Muriatic) Acid, Nitric Acid m* Citric Acid applied to a limestone 
produces effervescence; if the stone be broken or ground up and placed 
in a drinking glass, to which preferably Hydrochloric or Nitric Acid is 
afterwards added, an energetic effervescence takes place when the two 
come together, due to the liberation of the carbon dioxide from the 
stone which passes off as little globules of gas. This gives a very re¬ 
liable test as to the present e of Carbonate of Lime, and it remains thei. 
to confirm this test by a laboratory examination in order to find out how 
much lime per cent, the stone contains so that its value as a limestone 
niav be understood. ALEX. I'AKDY. Analyst. 


HOOT NOIH LES. 

In view of the disappointing result?—the causes of which need *ot here 
be discussed--which have attended the importation of the prepared cul¬ 
tures of the nodule forming bacteria of the leguminous roots, it is pro¬ 
posed to prepare cultures for next season from local sources lot a 
limited trial distribution in the Colony, in order, if possible, to intro¬ 
duce into our soils those minute organisms to which so much importance 
is attached in regard to their ability to enrich the plants in which they 
take up their abode, in nitrogen derived from the free gaseous nitro¬ 
gen of the atmosphere. 

We have in Natal a .splendid field for observation and investigation 
as regards the effects of the presence of these organisms, and it is hoped 
that if thei r introduction can be successfully established they may 
prove a valuable and inexpensive mean* of enriching our soils in 
nitrogen. 

To assist in the object of obtaining material for this purpose the 
Department herein* appeal to those farmers who may be fortunate 
'enough to discover among the roots of their leguminous crops the little 
round warts or nodules which the bacteria give rise to, to give the De¬ 
partment the benefit of their find by sending on to the Analyst, Central 
Experiment Farm, (Vdara, a small ijuantitv, say 1 or ? ozs. of the 
nodules. To collect the nodules it will be necessary to dig up the roots 
carefully—not pull them up, as the little bodies would thereby become 
■detached—and then to free them of soil by washing or gently shaking. 
The nodules are easily recognised as round little bodies ranging from 
the size of a pin’s head to that of a pea or even larger. 

Those particularly desired arc from such crops as peas and beans 
■of various kinds, clovers, lucerne, vetches, and the more commonly 
grown crops. it will be necessary to carefully label each different lot 
with the name and variety of plant from which they were obtained, ns 
this is important in respect to the application of the cultures. 
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Ernst Gesst Fever Restrictions . 

Undeb the provisions of Act No. 54, 1906, certain restrictions have been; 
placed upon the movement of cattle in respect of the Magisterial 
Divisions of Ladysmith, Babanango, Eshowe, and Nkandhla. 
declared those portions of the Magisterial Division of Ladysmith lying 
to the east and west of the main line of railway to be infected areas 

In terms of Section 3 of the Act, the Minister has declared those 
portions of the Magisterial Division of Ladysmith lying to the east and 
west of the main line of railway to he infected areas of cattle into or 
from, and all movement of cattle within, those areas. Notwithstanding 
this prohibition, however, healthy cattle are allowed to be moved within 
this separate infected area on permission in writing being first obtained 
from a member of the Local Committee appointed to issue such permits, 
or from the local District Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector. 

The whole of the Magisterial Division of Babanango has also been 
declared an infected area. A zone of country of an approximate width 
of three miles has been marked oft* with Hags along the eastern side of the 
Nondweni Hiver where it forms a boundary between the Magisterial 
Divisions of Babanango and Ncjutu, from a point immediately below 
Woolmore’s Store, up the river to its junction with the Babanango- 
Nkandhla Divisional Boundary; and the Minister has ordered that all 
cattle shall be removed from, and that no cattle shall be allowed to enter 
or be in such zone. Cattle straying into this zone are liable to be im¬ 
mediately destroyed without the owner thereof being entitled to com¬ 
pensation. 

The Magisterial Division of Eshowe has been declared a separate 
infected area within the Province of Zululand; and the ingress, egress, 
or movement of all cattle, into, from, or within that Magisterial Division, 
has been prohibited. Notwithstanding such prohibition, the movement 
of cattle in yoke bona five engaged in transport may be permitted along 
the Eshowe-Ginginhlovu main wagon road upon permission being first 
obtained in writing from the Stock Inspector or Magistrate at Eshowe, 
subject to such directions or limitations as may be imposed in the per¬ 
mission given. 

The movement of all cattle within the Magisterial Division of 
Nkandhla. and also the ingress and egress of cattle into and from that 
Division, have also been prohibited. The movement of healthy cattle* 
in that portion of the Nkandhla Division lying to the east of the Insuzi 
Kiver from the border of the Babanango Division to the Tugela Kiver 
will, however, be allowed upon permission in writing being first obtained' 
from the Magistrate, Nkandhla. 

The following Magisterial Divisions have been brought under the* 
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provisions of Sections 7 of Act No. 54, 1906:—Paulpietersburg, TJtrecht, 
Newcastle, Dundee, Vryheid, Ngotshe, Babanango, llmsinga, Ladysmith, 
Estcourt, Weenen, Lion's lliver, New Hanover, TTmvoti, Krantzkop, 
Lower Tugcla, Mapumulo, Ndwedwe, Tnanda, Umgeni, Pietermaritzburg 
City, Camperdown, Kichmond, Ixopo, Alfred, Alexandra, Durban 
Borough, Umlazi, Eshowe. Xqutu, Nkandhla, Entonjaneni, Ndwandwe, 
Lower TTmfolosi, Ubombo, Hlabisa, Ingwavnma, TTmtunzini, and 
Mahlabatini. 

The section in question decrees that no person shall, under pain of 
contravention of the Act. remove or in any way interfere with any fence 
erected or maintained for anv purpose connected with the suppression of 
East Coast Fever, whether such fence he his own property or not, unless 
he shall have first obtained the written consent of the District Veterinary 
Surgeon or Stock Inspector, 


A Sugar Industry Agricultural Bank, 


Under the provisions of an Act of Parliament passed last February, a 
Sugar Industry Agricultural Bank has, according to Agricultural Ncu's 
(Barbados) been established in Barbados. By the provisions of the Act, 
a free grant of £80,000 from the Imperial Parliament in aid of the sugar 
industry in Barbados, from which advances have hitherto been made to 
planters at 6 per cent, interest during-the last five years, is transferred 
to an Agricultural Bank. 

The consent of mortgagees, or due publication of intention to 
borrow, is required of owners applying for loans. The application of 
the loan is, except with the express permission of the Bank, limited to 
the general cultivation and management of the plantation. The loans 
will be a first lien against plantations, except liens resulting from certain 
previous Loan Acts in certain cases. The agricultural year is defined 
as from June 1st to May 31st in the year following. Loans previous to 
the beginning of any agricultural year can only be expended in artificial 
manures and the payment of taxes. 

It is provided that the sugar, molasses, and cotton crops, on which 
a loan has been made, shall be sold in the island, and the amount of 
the loan has to be repaid, together with the interest, from the proceeds. 
The Bank is empowered to insure buildings, crops, etc., from fire, at the 
charge of the estate. Any sum due on account of a loan, after payment 
of the proceeds of the sale of the crops, is to be repaid in five annual 
instalments, with annual interest, commencing on Angus! 1st of the 
next following year. 
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Locust Destruction, 


Is the April issue of the Transvaal Agricultural Journal , the statement 
is made that, “next to the Transvaal, the O.R.C. and Basutoland have 
done more active work in connection with locus! destruction than anv 
other South African Colony.” It is also stated that “it is very en¬ 
couraging to see our sister Colonies taking up locust destruction so 
heartily, after the strenuous efforts made by the late Mr. Himpson to 
interest the rest of South Africa, and make an effort io wipe this pesl 
from the country. Mr. Simpson lost no opportunity of presenting the 
need of locust destruction to the other Colonics, with the result that 
considerable interest is now being taken in the work, not only by the 
British territories, lmt even by the Portuguese Government.” 

The notes in question have evidently been written as though the 
writer thereof was ignorant of the existence of the Colony of Natal. 

As far back as the year 1896, the Colony of Natal was taking verv 
active measures in the destruction of locusts, a sum of no less than 
£10,000 having been spent in that year on their destruction. As far 
back as 1 SOT), legislation was framed in Natal to provide for the ex* 
termination of locusts, to < rcate tin* appointment of a Chief Locust 
Officer, to divide the Colony into locust areas, to compel people to destroy 
locusts on their own lands, and to enable ihe (io\eminent to destroy 
locusts on Crown Lands and unoccupied lands. This Act was amended 
in 1898, as a result of the experience gained in working under the 1895 
Act. Every season Natal has continued its campaign against locusts; 
and again in 1901 further legislation was brought in as a result of the 
experience gained. As recently as 1904, the whole of the Locust; Acts 
were repealed and re-enacted with further amendments suggested as a 
result, of experience in the field. 

About the year 1891 one of the Natal sugar planters, Mr. Gilbert 
Wilkinson, of Ottawa, experimented, and found that locusts greedily de¬ 
voured arsenic sweetened with sugar—to their destruction. He advised 
others on the Natal coast to try the same method, and in every case it 
was proved eminently successful. This system of destruction of locusts 
by poisoning became more and more widely known, and gradually super* 
seded all the antiquated methods of destruction by beating, by trenches 
and wire screens, etc., all of which, so far an Natal is concerned, were 
ultimately abandoned as valueless in comparison with the method of de¬ 
struction by poisoning. The services of Mr. Wilkinson were publicly 
acknowledged by the Parliament of Natal by a presentation, which tvas 
made three or four years ago. 

In view of these facts, it is astonishing to read in an agricultural 
journal published by n neighbouring Colony that, “next to the Transvaal, 
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the O.R.C. and Basutoland have done more active work in connection 
with locust destruction than any other South African Colony” The 
facta of the case are that Natal for years was combatting single-handed 
the locust plague while the neighbouring Colonies and States (as they 
then were) were doing absolutely nothing. Before the outbreak of the 
Boer War, the Natal Minister ol Agriculture, the Hon. IT. T). Winter, 
made the suggestion that the other Colonies and States of South Africa 
should be approached with a view to combined action in the matter of 
locust destruction. Unfortunately, the outbreak of the war put a stop- 
to this project, but, as soon as matters had quieted down after the war. 
Natal again brought the matter forward, ami it is largely through the 
exertion- ;>f this Colony and of our Government Entomologist (Mr. 
Claude f uller) that the other Colonies and States are now using the same 
method »>l‘ destruction by poisoning. When the late Mr. Simpson started 
on locust destruction in the Transvaal, he was well equipped 
with mile,- of locust h-ivciim but his own experience of work¬ 
ing with the scrruis, eombined with a personal visii to Natal, 
convinced him that the Natal system was the only feasible one. The* 
adoption of vigorous methods of destroying locusts in the other Colonies 
has generally been subsequent to visits paid bv their officials to Natal, 
where lhe\ have been personally shown over the ground and have had 
the Natal meihods explained to them. Legislation brought forward by 
tin- other Coburns ha> been ba>ed upon tin* experience gained in Natal, 
our shortcomings and mistakes acting as guides to our sister Colonies. 

It. is due to ourselves to place on record the priority of Natal, so 
far as South Africa is concerned, in* both legislative and active measures 
lor the destruction of Ioeust> on a wholesale scale. 


The Government Aba toir. 

COMMENCKMKNT OF Ol’KHATlONS. 

The working of flu* new (iovornmeni Abattoir at Mavitzliiirg is now 
proceeding successfully and affording opportunities to everyone for deal¬ 
ing with cattle from East Coast Fever and other areas, thereby saving 
stock-owners from prospective losses from the ravages of the disease. A 
return of the results obtained from the first lot of cattle sent for 
slaughter purposes by one of the leading farmers in Umvoti County is 
interesting and instructive. After all expenses had been deducted (in¬ 
cluding commission for selling, and abattoir charges), the oxen, twelve 
in number, averaged £9 10s. per head. If these had been sold by public 
auction, on the hoof, the price would probably have been from £7 10s. 
to £7 15s. each. The carcasses realised £10(1 10s. 9d., the hides and 
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horns fetched £11 7s. 8d., and the offal realised £7 7s. The total 
charges, including auctioneer’s commission, charges for killing, storing 
and packing, amounted to £13 7s. 9d.—or £1 2s. 4d. per heast. From 
the accounts of sales effected by farmers' associations and by private 
individuals that have recently come to hand, it would appear that the 
price obtained under the abattoir conditions has been from £2 to £2 10s. 
per head morg than is obtainable for cattle sold on the hoof. The dead 
weight of these oxen was 637 lbs. 

Some erroneous ideas seem to have spread among farmers as re¬ 
gards the disposal of the hide and offal of the animals that are 
slaughtered at the abattoir. It should be distinctly understood that, 
when cattle are sent to the abattoir for slaughter, the hide and all the 
offal—and it may be useful here to note that the term “offal”* include* 
the head, heart, tail, liver, tongue, and tripe—belong to the sender of 
the cattle just as the meat itself does; and that, if they are not sold 
at the time the oxei* are killed, the hides and offal are placed in cold 
storage to be sold at the same time as the meat. 
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Railway Rates on Grain & Wattle Bark . 


Official notification has been given in the Government Gazette of a re¬ 
bate on South African grain conveyed between N.G.R. stations and the 
Point, for export oversea beyond South African ports. Such grain, 
when consigned to Point Station in lots of not less than 20 tons (short) 
will, subject to a minimum of 5s. per 2,000 lbs., be conveyed at one half¬ 
penny per ton per mile, at owner’s risk. The ordinary South African 
produce rate will be charged in the first instance, and a rebate between 
such rate and one half-penny per 2,000 Tbs. per mile will he granted on 
presentation of a certificate signed by the Collector of Customs that such 
consignments have actually been shipped to ports beyond South Africa. 
The ordinary South African produce rate and conditions will apply to 
consignments * wh,ich do not , at that rate, exceed 5s. per 2,000 lbs. Full 
particulars will be furnished on application to stationmasters, goods 
agents, or to the office of the General Manager, Maritzburg. This new 
arrangement came into force on the 24th April. 

It is also notified that, on and from Monday, 13th May, 1907, wattle 
hark, packed in hags, conveyed between N.G.R. stations will he charged 
as under:—1 to 58 miles, Tariff No. 7; above 58 miles, Tariff No. 6 
(S.A.P.). Wattle hark in bundles will be charged at these rates, plus 10 
per cent,, and can be accepted only at owneris risk. 

Wattle or any other wood intended for fuel will in future he carried 
over the Natal Government Railways at the coni rate. 




Hast Coast fiever. 
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East Coast Favor» 


ISSUE OF DONKEYS AND MULES. 


VKYHEID FARMERS* COMPLAINTS. 

The report of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. Woollatt) for 
April contains an explanatory statement with regard to the complaints 
which have been raised by farmers in the Vryheid district in respect to 
the mules and donkeys issued to iliejm by the Veterinary Department in 
connection with East Coast Fever. During the month much was said 
in certain sections of the daily press regarding these animals; and at 
the recent Conference of the Natal Agricultural Union the subject was 
also raised, when the facts concerning the matter were stated by the 
P.V. Surgeon himself. 

The animals which have been issued in the Vryheid district may 
be classed under three heads:— * 

1. Spans of donkeys in charge of local committees to do transport 
work generally, and to do ploughing for individuals in turn—these 
animals being lent without charge and remaining the property of the 
Government. 

2. A span of mules lent to the Babanaugo farmers free of charge, 
on condition that the people of Babanango fed the animals and supplied 
the driver, etc. 

3. Animals issued to farmers on the extended payment system. 

With regard to the donkeys referred to under the first heading, Mr. 

Beckett, who was the District Veterinary Surgeon at the time, on more 
than one occasion reported that these animals were not receiving proper 
treatment, being overworked and underfed. The animals specified under 
the second heading, too, were not properly fed, and were consequently 
withdrawn by the Veterinary Department. They were replaced by a 
span of mules fed by the Veterinary Department and in charge of a 
driver paid by the Department. A rate was fixed for transport, in 
order to meet the expense, but since this alteration has come into force, 
Mr. Woollatt reports that he lias* heard of no transport work being 
carried on. Mr. Woollatt's remarks at the Conference regarding animals 
not being properly treated, applied to these animals (the property of 
the Government), and did not apply to animals issued to farmers pur¬ 
chased under the extended payment system, as the latter animals became 
the property of the individuals when issued. 

At the outset, Mr. Woollatt goes on to say, in his report, applicants 
from Vryheid asked for 
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UNIMMUNISED MULES. 

As with all other susceptible animals, the mortality from horsesick- 
ness in the Vryheid district amongst mules issued has been high; yet, 
notwithstanding this, when it could be shown that an animal had died 
after having been received by the purchaser, within the incubation 
period of horsesiekness—showing that it was infected when it. left the 
charge of i^e Veterinary Department—such animal has been replaced 
free of cost. In one case twelve mules were supplied, of which two 
were dead in the truck from horsesiqkness when they arrived at Vryheid, 
and others died a few days later. These mules were forwarded in the 
usual way from the farm on which they were running, and were 
to all appearances healthy when trucked. All the mules that so 
died were replaced. "It is a common experience,” Mr. Woollatt says, 
"for animals to be apparently healthy to-day and dead in n day or so 
of horsesiekness”; and he points out that persons who buy animals on 
public sales, which may die a day or so afterwards, do not get them re¬ 
placed, as has been clone by the Government in the cases referred to. 

With regard to 

ULAN DEES, 

the P.V. Surgeon states that'a number of mules which 1 had been issued 
were some three or four months later involved in an outbreak of glanders 
in Vryheid town. All mules purchased by Government arc tested, with 
mullein prior to the purchase being completed; and any mule returned, 
whatever work it may have been employed on, is again tested. Mr. 
Woollatt states that the Veterinary Department has had no eases of 
glanders amongst their mules, and he* is satisfied that no infected animal 
lias been issued by his Department. 

With reference to the 

MORTALITY AMONG DONKEYS, 

the total number of deaths in the Vryheid district which have been 
reported is 1G, out of 150 animals which were issued. Eleven of these 
sixteen donkeys formed part of a lot of twenty-four head, whilst the 
remaining five belonged to another lot of twelve. These donkeys, it is 
understood, died from wdiat is termed “necrosis of the coronets,” a con¬ 
tagious disease affecting principally the lower joints of the limbs and # 
most commonly starting in the heels. Any part of the body may be the 
seat of the lesions, and the disease is characterised by the tissues involved 
and the joints sloughing. This disease would appear to always exist 
in certain localities, but only show r s itself under favourable circum¬ 
stances, such as excessively wet weather. “We had no case of this 
disease amongst our donkeys prior to their being issued,” Mr. Woollatt 
avers; “and at no time has a donkey, outside of Vryheid, been seen to 
suffer from this disease.” 

That the disease is not confined to animals issued by Government 
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is shown by the fact that Mr. Lello, of Nyalise, lost 11 head out of 30 
and still has several sick. These donkeys had been in the district three 
years. Further, Messrs. Hose Bros, have lost 17 out of 26 donkeys 
purchased last November in Johannesburg; and Messrs. Seholz and Pot- 
gieter have lost 7 out of 24 which came from Johannesburg last 
January. Mr. Woollatt concludes: “Donkeys have been issued by us to 
other districts than Vryheid from the same lot of animals from which 
those sent to Vryheid were issued, and we have received po reports of 
deaths from this necrotic disease or complaints otherwise. We still 
have in Maritzburg donkeys on hand from the original lot from which 
the Vryheid donkeys were issued, and up to the time of writing (18th 
May) these animals are still healthy/ 9 


Tanning Material. 


A hoot of what was said to be an indigenous tree, and whmli appears to 
bo that of Elvplmtdovrhiza lUnrheUi (Legnmino^ae) (HlandVboontjes) 
was recently forwarded to the Chemical Branch of the Department.of 
Agriculture from near >1 il lores t for examination as to its tannin 
contents. 

The fresh root contained:— 


Moisture .‘.*. 70-66 per cent. 

Ash. 1-57 

Soluble Solids . 15-53 ,, 

Non-Tannins. 8-16 „ 

Tannins . 7-37 „ 

This, when ealucuJated to that of the air-dried state with 12-5 per 
cent, of moisture, in which condition it would most probably be con¬ 
sidered commercially, represents.— 


Total Soluble Extract . 46-1 per cent. 

Non-Tannins. 24-5 „ 

Tannins. 21-6 „ 

Wattle bark contains 35 to 38 per cent, of Tannins, so that the 
root is inferior in that respect, and the greater difficulty in growing and 
harvesting it would count against it as compared with the-handling of 
wattle bark. The extract, according to an Imperial Institute Keport, 
is, besides, not in favour with tanners, owing to the undesirable colour 
it gives to leather. 

ALEX. PAEDY, 

, , t Analyst. 
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The Todd Machine for Slant Hemp . 

It is stated, in Agricultural News (Barbados), that the Todd machine 
has given the best results in the Bahamas in extracting sisal hemp. In 
reply to an inquiry, Mr. W. H, Cunningham, Curator of the Botanic 
Station at Nassau, has furnished the Imperial Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture with the following useful information in regard to the amount 
of water necessary to extract a ton of fibre with this machine:— 

“The Todd machine with which I made the test cleans, on the 
average, ■£ ton of fibre per day. of eight hours; running at high speed,*the 
same machine is capable of cleaning 1 ton per day of ten hours. Clean¬ 
ing \ ton per day of eight hours, the machine uses 15 gallons of water 
per minute, or 900 gallons per hour—7,200 gallons for eight hours, for 
f ton of fibre. Burning at high speed, the machine would, I think, 
use 12,000 to 15,000 gallons of water for cleaning 1 ton of fibre. The 
engine used is a Crossley oil engine, 30-h.p. It uses 20 gallons of water 
per day of eiglit hours, to cle'an £ ton of fibre; the water used by the 
engine is principally for cooling the cylinders. I find this engine does 
splendid work. For prices and all information regarding it, please apply 
to Mr. F. W. Menendez, Nassau, Bahamas, who is, I believe, the agent 
for the West Indies.” 

The total cost of an outfit to turn out about £ ton to ton of clean 
fibre per day, consisting of an engine, a single Todd machine, and a 
steam press, would be, it is stated, about £1,000. 



Certificates fer Export of Plante, etc. 

In accordance with the new South African Inter-Colonial plant import' 
regulations, all consignments of plants, cuttings, etc.—nursery stock or 
otherwise—exported from Natal to Cape Colony, Orange River Colony, 
Transvaal, and Rhodesia, have to he accompanied by a special certificate, 
signed by the consigning nurseryman, that all the requirements of the 
Plant Import Regulations of the Colony to which such plants, etc., are 
being exported have been complied with. The certificate (printed forms 
of which are obtainable from the Department of Agriculture) is in two 
forms, the first for nursery stock (Form "A”) and the other (Form “B”) 
for other than nursery stock. No certificate is required with (a) 
vegetables or vegetable transplants, (b) cut flowers, (c) fruit, (d) seeds, 
and (e) plants or portions of plants not to be grown. 

With the exception of nursery stock, which is subject to special re* 
etrictions, all other plants are subject to the following conditions and 
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must be accompanied by Form “B ”:—Ten plants or cuttings of any one 
variety is the limit that may be sent in a single consignment, unless 
special permission to send more has been obtained from the Department 
of Agriculture of the Colony to which the plants are going forward; 
ordinarily such special permission will be endorsed on the' Form (“B”). 
Any fruit tree, fruit-bearing plant, rose plant, or any part thereof, for 
the Transvaal, Orange River Colony, or Rhodesia must, unless certified 
by the Government Entomologist of Natal to be apparently free of insect 
pests and plant disease, be sent in transit to any Inspector for the re¬ 
ceiving Colony for the purpose of inspection and any required treatment. 
Inspectors for the Transvaal are located at Johannesburg and Pretoria; 
for the Orange River Colony, ‘at Bloemfontein; and for Rhodesia, at 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, and Umtali. 

Apple trees despatched from Natal to any other Colony must be on 
NortJtern Spy roots or other roots officially accepted as resistant to the 
attacks of Woolly Aphis in the Colony to which the trees are sent. 
Grape vines must be on roots resistant to the Phylloxera, and all cuttings 
of grape vines must be of resistant kinds. 

All fruit trees, fruit-hearing plants, and portions thereof, have to 
be fumigated immediately prior to shipment with hydrocyanic acid gas 
Society, Mr. P. F. Posthuma, The Hague. The Netherlands Consulate at 
of Natal. 


The C.O.D. System. 

- . .— • 

AN ATTEMPT AT RESUSCITATION. 

On t k of the root ideas of the principle of co-operation is that of the de¬ 
thronement of the middleman in all transactions where it is possible to 
do without him, and it is to the following of that idea that the success 
which almost invariably attends the co-operative movement may he largely 
attributed. In the “Collect on Delivery” system, the same idea is evi¬ 
dent,* for the whole object of the scheme is to do without the middleman 
and his profits, and so bring the producer and consumer into closer touch 
with each other. 

Towards the end of 1904—during Mr. Clayton’s term of office as 
'Minister of Agriculture—an attempt was made to introdu<!e the C.O.D. 
sysl em' into Natal, for it ’was recognised that it was here, if anywhere, 
where such a scheme for the disposal of produce was wanted. The 
Railway Department entered into the spirit of the idea, and, in co¬ 
operation with the Department of Agriculture, sent hundreds of circulars 
all over the country explaining the scheme. Every effort was made to 
further the system, and everything was got into thorough working order, 
but, whether the scheme was not advertised sufficiently widely or 
whether producers and consumers both failed to realise altogether the 
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advantages of the system, what interest had been aroused waned, and 
the hopes of the Department were not realised. 

Another effort is now being made to awaken general interest and 
fo get the townspeople and the farmers to enter into communication 
with each other for the purpose of the disposal of the latter's produce. 
All that is necessary is to write to the Department of Agriculture, giving 
particulars of requirements, etc. The farmer has only to state what 
produce he has to offer, giving quantities and prices; and the consumer, 
in his turn, has only to say what produce he requires and in what quanti¬ 
ties. The Department will then give each the names and addresses of 
persons likely to do the required business; and it only remains for the 
sender of stuff to consign his produce direct, to his individual customers, 
who will pay the value of the goods, together with the cost of carriage, 
to the Hallway Authorities immediately upon receipt. -The Hail way De¬ 
partment will then hand the value of the goods to the sender. 

The townspeople are, it is certain, only too glad to get good, fresh 
farm produce direct from the producer, provided the wav is made easy 
for them; and the farmer can thus rest tolerably well assured that, pro¬ 
vided he gives the required amount of care in selecting and packing his 
stuff, he will soon get a circle of regular customers for what he can 
send. 

Peivons desiring detailed information regarding the 0.0.D. system 
are invited to write to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pieter¬ 
maritzburg, who will also place thorn in communication with producers or 
consumers, as the ease may be. 


Cotton and Sisal. 

_*- - 

AN EXPERIMENT IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 

Lv Der Pflanzer for April 3rd, published at Amani, G.E. Africa, an 
account is given of an experiment recently carried out to ascertain the 
effect upon cotton of its cultivation between rows of aloes, in sisal planta¬ 
tions. 

The. experiment was conducted in a plantation of some 138 acres of 
sisal, and tin* result is said to have been very successful. Two rows of 
Mitafifi cotton were planted between each row of the young sisal plants. 
The seed was sown in drills about 20 inches apart, and lightly covered 
over. Later on, the young plants were thinned out to two plants in each 
hole. It was found that the plants from seed that, had'been sown in 
drills from 4 to (J inches deep did better in the dry season than those 
from seed which had been planted nearer the surface. The best crops 
were obtained from those sections which were sown towards the, end of 
the rainy season, be., in the months of April and May. 
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In October, after the cotton had been harvested several times, the 
cotton plants were cut down. They immediately sent out new shoots, 
and were soon thickly covered with blossoms, so that, before the heavy 
rainy season came on, it was possible to reap a second harvest. 

The weeds that were dug up in the course of cleaning the ground 
between the cotton plants, the leaves that # fell from the cotton plants 
during the harvesting, and the cotton plants themselves that were cut 
down, after the harvesting had been finished, partly consumed by the 
white ants, made a good humus for the following year. 

The young plants did not suffer from the shade of the cotton 
plants: in fact, they did well, the cotton plants shading the ground be¬ 
tween the rows of sisal and preventing the too rapid drying up of the 
ground. 

The yield obtained in this .experiment was 008 owt. of raw cotton, 
equalling over 20t) owt. of clean cotton; and a ewt. of cotton per hectare 
(about 2.1 acres) was obtainable, in addition, from the plants that had 
been cut down. 

This system of cultivation,. it is staled, involves very little extra 
coM: and, where the climatic and soil conditions are suitable for cotton, 
tin* results would appear to warrant it. 


Correspondence, 

row PE AS. 

To tiie Editor of the “Agricultural Journal. v 

Sir,— The following may he interesting to some of your readers:— 
In October last I found a single small blueish-grey cowpca amongst some 
garden seeds 1 got from America. *riiis 1 stuck in the ground under a 
rose-bush at tilt* side of a road, where it grew unnoticed and, in fact, 
almost; forgotten, for some months, until happening to pass there one day 
.1 noticed the healthy condition of the plant, which was then just coming 
into bloom. 1 then merely protected this vines from being trodden upon 
by anyone passing along the road. In February the beans began to 
r.i{ en, and towards the end of that month 1 collected from the one plant 
153 well-matured and ripened pods containing from 9 to>19 seeds. I 
counted the seeds of sixty pods taken in a double handful from the lot 
aid they averaged 14-2, thus giving a grjftid total of over (>,400 seeds. 
This, I think, is a record, at least for Natal. 

I may add, since the plant was growing at the side of a road a por¬ 
tion of the vines ran into the grass, and from that portion I practically 
got but few beans, as most of the pods were eaten out either by insects 
or mice. Yours, etc., THEO, MENJnE, 

Angekatale, Grey town. 
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Gardening Motes for dune . 

By W. J. Bell, Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Wheke water is obtainable further sowings may be made of Cabbage, 
Carrot, Beet, Radish, Turnip, Lettuce, Onion, Spinach, Parsley, and 
other herbs. Immediately the seeds are sown, cover the beds with some 
light litter. This will not only conserve the moisture but will protect 
the young seediings to a great extent from severe frost, care being taken 
that all the watering required is done in the morning, and the earlier 
the better during frosty weather. 

Most of the work in kitchen garden this month will consist in water¬ 
ing and keeping the surface well stirred between growing crops, es¬ 
pecially those soils that become hard and impervious to air through fre¬ 
quent applications of water. 

Where this is so, a good mulch of half decayed manure round the 
roots of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, etc., will conserve the moisture and 
prevent hardening of the surface after watering. 

All ground to be left vacant during the winter should be dug over 
and left as rough as possible till spring to allow of frost penetrating it. 
This will destroy a lot of insect pests and bring the soil into a nice 
friable condition ready for spring sowing and planting. 

Mulch Strawberry beds with a layer of old decayed manure. Fresh 
manure must not be used, as it will do more harm than good. 

Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Peas, Celery, and other crops maturing 
now will be greatly benefited by occasional applications of liquid manure. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Where the frost is not very severe the following flower seeds may 
be sown this month:— 

Antirrhinum, Aquilegia, Candytuft, Calendula, Alyssum, Cyanus, 
Coreopsis, Gaillardia, Larkspur. Dianthus, Eschscholtzia, Godetia, Phlox 
Drummondi, Petunia, Poppy, Scabious, Sweet Sultan, Salpiglossis, 
Nigella, Sweet William, and Pansy. 

Sow in boxes Carnation, Pentstemon, Daisy, Cowslip, Primrose, 
Polyanthus, Hunnemannia (Mexican Poppy), Forget-me-not, Hollyhock, 
Pyrethrum (Golden Feather), Stock (10 Weeks and Brompton), and 
Verbena. 

A nice light sandy soil should be used, and the boxes must be placed 
where they will be effectually sheltered from hot winds and afternoon 
sun, such as the south side of a wall or building. 

When the young seedlings are strong enough to be transplanted, 
they may be pricked out into other boxes or into a well-prepared bed in a 
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sheltered part of the garden a few inches apart, where they may grow on 
till large enough to be finally planted out for flowering. A dull day 
should be taken advantage of for this*work, and the seedlings must be 
carefully watered and shaded for some days. 

Towards the end of the month the pruning of deciduous flowering 
shrubs, fruit trees and vines may be commenced and cuttings may be 
put in. 

At this time and during the month of July all kinds of deciduous 
fruit trees should be planted, such avS Anples, Pears, Apricots, Peaches, 
Plums, Nectarines, Mulberries, Quinces, Medlars, Pomegranates, Figs, 
Walnuts, Spanish Chestnuts, Filberts, Grape Vines, etc. 


% 

District Reports . 

INOPO, 7ih May.—During the last month there were several wet 
days, and the rain has done considerable good. The grass looks greener 
now than it usually does about the month of February. Snow fell on 
the Berg on the 25th ultimo and also this week, but up to the present 
frosts have been very mild. The mealie crop promises to be better than 
usual, and if the locusts had not visited the district it would certainly 
have been a record crop. There are still numerous locusts in the Lufafa 
Location. A large number of horses have died from horsesickness, 
mostly belonging to natives, which horses are not stabled but allowed to 
graze during the night on low swampy ground. Up to date the follow¬ 
ing taxes have been paid, viz., Hut Tax, £7,424 4s.; Poll Tax, £2,324; 
Dog Tax, £492 15s.; Indian licenses, £21; total, £10,250 19s. So far 
£200 more Hut Tax has been paid than last year, but the Poll Tax shows 
a deficiency of £1,603. This is accounted for by the fact that there were 
more Europeans in the Division last year. Many natives are away 
looking for money, and numbers of boys have married to save 6s., being 
the difference in the tax on a but and' on a poll. This, I think, shows 
the advisability of increasing the Hut Tax to £1, otherwise these early 
marriages will cause an enormous increase in the native population and 
the native race will deteriorate. Many Europeans are having native 
tenants ejected as soon as the latter have reaped owing to the natives 
refusing to work satisfactorily or because the Europeans require the land 
for farming purposes. The difficulty will be to find ground for these 
ejected natives. A certain number might be allowed to remove into 
the locations; if better use could be made of the locations by allowing 
no kraals of less than 10 huts and to compel the natives to keep their 
cultivation separate from the grazing ground so as to make more use of 
the land, Other kraals could be removed to Zululand, where only latge 
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kraals should be permitted, with the object of gradually removing all 
natives from Natal who are not working. If an Act were passed pro¬ 
hibiting landlords from charging rents, the surplus native population 
would have to leave and Natal would become a white man’s country. I 
am pleased to state that many farmers are ploughing large areas for the 
purpose of planting wattles. This is being done on account of the con¬ 
struction of the railway from TJmzinto to Donnybrook. 

Frank E. Foxon, Magistrate. 


MELMOTU, 1(5th April.—The district is, I am glad to say, still 
five from East Coast Fever, and long may it remain so. The Eshowc- 
(iinginhlovu road was closed to us shortly after the rebellion, and we 
have had to make .Empangeni, in tile Lower IJmfolozi Division, our rail 
head. This increases the cost of goods by about. 10s.#per ton—a con¬ 
sideration in these hard times. The transport rates arc about the same 
as to (linginhlovu, but the road is very much worse, especially in the 
Lower Lmfolozi District. Zebra and other game arc overrunning the* 
Nseleni District of this Division, and the natives' cattle are dying in 
consequence from nagana or tsetse fly. It is feared that the road to 
Empangeni will become affected, and an effort is shortly to be made to 
drive the game back iihto the game reserve: once disturbed, it is hoped 
they will keep to the protected area. Locusts have been had, but, owing 
to the wet weather we have been experiencing lately, (hey have dis¬ 
appeared, but not before having done great damage. 11 will be wel¬ 
come news to the whole Colony to hear that they arc dying in large 
numbers'—in fact, swarms—all over the country from the effects of a 
maggot which attacks them under the “saddle 1 ’ or shell immediately be¬ 
hind the head. Should they continue dying at the present rate we arc 
in hopes that the locust plague will soon be a thing of the past. Owing 
to the ravages of the locusts, it is feared that grain will be high in price 
again this season. 1 say “feared” advisedly, as I do not think the far¬ 
mers will have enough for their home consumption, and they, as well as 
the natives, will have to buy. The black-and-yellow beetle, known to 
the Dutch as “Tor,” has been very bad this season, destroying everything 
put in for a winter garden; and vegetables will be very scarce this 
season. We will have to fall back on the inevitable rice and dry beans, 
varied occasionally with beans and rice. Prospecting for tin is going 
on briskly in the Division, and serverai large areas have been pegged off, 
one of which, I understand, has been taken up by* a Durban syndicate. 
The “Bob Watkins” gold property has been taken over by Mr. John 
Muller, lately of Nongoma, who has purchased and is erecting a battery 
on the property; and he feels confident of success. I feel sure that with* 
careful prospecting by the right sort of men gold in payable quantities 
will be found here. 

A. J . Mabitz, Magistrate. 
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Animal Diseases. 


THE POSITION IN AITHL. 

East Const Fever .—Tim Principal Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. 
Woollalt) reports that, during A]>ri 1, there were 11 fresh outbreaks of 
this disease:—TTinvoti 1, Dundee and Dmsinga 4, Paulpietersburg 5, and 
Nkandhla 1. The following deaths occurredLower Tugela and 
Mapuniulo 191, Umzinf > 8, Durban County 159, Muden 31, Dundee, 
Umsinga, Nqulu and Nkandhla 388, Kshowe 1, Paulpietersburg 89, 
Mahlabatini LOT, Nongoina 788, Hlahisa 210, Vrvheid and Ngotshe 520, 
making a total of 3,098 deaths during ihe month. The disease continued 
to spread within % the Magisterial Divisions of Lower Tugela and Ma- 
purnulo. Jn the Vrvheid and Ngotshe districts Jive fresh centres were 
created; and in the ‘Nongoina and Hlahisa districts of Zululond the 
disease has also crept along. The branding of cattle within the infected 
areas outside the infected areas in Zululand is being proceeded with. 
The native guards have been removed from the several infeetod areas 
within the Nongoina and Hlahisa districts of Zululand; and natives have 
b“cn allowed to take their cattle bark to their infected kraals to die there 
instead of dying at remote spots. It is felt that no good is being done 
with the native guards endeavouring to confine the disease witliin 
these infected centres, owing to the wide distribution of infected veld 
and the great difficulty experienced in preventing cattle “overlapping" 
in their grazing. More energetic measures are being taken, Mr. # 
Woollatf reports, in preventing these districts acting as a source of in¬ 
fection to the Mahlabatini and other districts. Tn the Mahlabatini dis¬ 
trict the position is reported to he much more satisfactory and hopeful.. 
Zones free of cal tie have been formed around all the infected centres by 
removing the cattle by means of temperature camps. The ouhrenk at 
Nkandhla, if; is stated, was due to cattle being moved from Ncjutu dis¬ 
trict before infection was known lo exist in the latter district. This 
outbreak has, how r ever, occurred amongst an isolated lot of cattle. The 
cattle have been quarantined since their return from Xqutu, and, as other 
cattle m this vicinity were removed during the Native 'Rebellion, there 
is, Mr. Woollatt thinks, some hope of being able to confine the outbreak 
to this one centre. In the Nqutu district the disease is continuing to 
spread from the infected centres. As regards the Dundee district, 
D.V. Surgeon Bruce reports that the disease in.the Dundee and Dmsinga 
area is still in hand, all the infected and in-contact cattle having been 
placed in temperature camps; although, with the number of cattle that 
exist around the infected centres and the limjted area of clean veld at 
the disposal of the Department, Mr. Woollatt has little doubt but that 
further outbreaks must occur. If so, as the removal of cattle through 
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temperature camps will be practically impossible, he is of opinion that 
the mortality will in consequence be excessive. In the past the death- 
rate has been low, solely due to its being possible to pass the cattle 
through temperature camps. 

Lungsiekness. —No fresh outbreaks of this disease occurred during 
April. There are eleven troops of cattle still under license in the Krantz- 
kop and Umvoti districts, and during the month there were 22 deaths, 
principally from inoculation. With the strict quarantine which is being 
maintained on these cattle, and which will be maintained for a sufficient 
time to cover the incubation period of the disease, it is hoped that no 
further extension will take place. It is absolutely essential, Mr. 
Woollatt considers, that the quarantine of these cattle should be main¬ 
tained for at least three months, or the efforts which are being made to 
check the spread of the disease will not be successful and a considerable 
mortality amongst the cattle concerned in these outbreaks will ensue. 

Ilorsesickness. —Over a thousand horses died from this disease, the 
greatest number of deaths taking place in the districts of Impendhle 
(reported as “very heavy”), Ixopo (250), Weenen (120), Dundee, Nqutu 
and Nkandhla (139), Lion’s River (90), Underberg (85), Polela £78), 
and Umvoti (50). In the course of his report to the Principal Veterin¬ 
ary Surgeon, D.V.S. yerney (Mooi River) remarks: “Several horses 
housed in good stables have succumbed, but I have hoard of no losses 
where the stable was properly smoked. The Imperial Remount Depot 
have done their utmost to prevent horsesiekness, waging war against the 
mosquito by means of lime, paraffin, and smoke. Out of 256 horses, 
one horse has succumbed. This horse was suffering from loss of hair 
4ind was isolated in an open shed in the lowest part of the Remount 
Depot. I feel sure had not these precautions beer, carried out, there 
would have been a heavy mortality.” 

Sheep Seal .—Twelve licenses were raised during April:—Klip River 
1, Estcourt 2, Weenen 1, Ivrantzkop 1, Ixopo 1, Vryheid 3, Ngotshe 3. 
Ten flocks were placed under license:—Klip River 1, Estcourt 1, ITm- 
voti 1, City and Umgeni 2, Lion’s River 3, Utrecht 1, Zululand 1. There 
are 48 flocks still under license. 

Glanders .—During the month three animals showing clinical 
symptoms of the disease were destroj'ed and seven which reacted to 
mallein. These outbreaks occurred in the Newcastle, Vryheid, Dundee, 
Umvoti, and Pietermaritzburg districts. 

“8tiffsickness” — This disease was very prevalent during April in 
the Dundee, Greytown, and Newcastle districts. In the Dundee district 
very few deaths took place, whilst in the Greytown district no deaths * 
at all were reported. In the Newcastle district eight deaths were re¬ 
ported. The District Veterinary Surgeon for Newcastle (Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son) states, in his report to the P.V. Surgeon, that some animals appear 
to fake tbe disease a second time ? and that reports have frequently been 
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received as to horses having been attacked by a similar disease. Up 
to the present, however, Mr. Hutchinson has not met with any of these 
cases. 

Quarter-evil —Six deaths from this disease occurred in the Dundee 
district. 1 | 

Blue-tongue in Sheep, —In the Newcastle district 170 deaths were 
reported. 

Redwater .— This disease has been prevalent in the Mooi River dis¬ 
trict. “Some of these outbreaks,” the District Veterinary Surgeon for 
that district (Mr. F. A. Verney) remarks, “have been distinctly trace¬ 
able to bringing low-veld cattle on to high-vcld farms; and I certainly 
think owners of valuable cattle should always be very careful in doing 
this, and in any ease should always see that such cattle are properly 
dipped immediately before being put on thin veld.” 

Importation of Slock by Sea, — D.V.S. Amos reports that 2 horses, 
17 sheep, and 25 dogs were imported into Natal by sea during April. 


A roisoxot s Wis k i).—Mr. «J. F. E. Barnes,* the Chief Engineer, 
Public Works Department, has drawn the attention of the Minister of 
Agriculture to a weed that is reported to be spreading so rapidly in the 
Insinga Valley, in the Himeville district, that in some instances it has 
almost completely killed the veld grass. The blossom is very like that 
of the “canary” weed. The weed grows in thick stoles with hundreds of 
blossoms, each blossom bearing some thirty to forty fluffy seeds which, * 
scattered broadcast by the wind, spread rapidly. Where it takes hold of 
the land the weed appears to be difficult to exterminate. It is reported 
to be widely spread in East tiriqualand also, though it is believed by 
people there that the weed will die out, of itself, after three or four 
years. Mr. J. Medley Wood, Director of the Natal Botanic Gardens, 
Durban, to whom specimens were submitted, has identified the weed as 
Senecio Burchdlii , !).( ■., an indigenous plant which he has several times 
seen in the midland districts. He states that it is poisonous to stock. 
Mr. Barnes has called the attention of the Road Superintendent to 
the weed, and has given instructions that within road boundaries 
wherever seen it is to be destroyed. The Department of Agriculture 
would be glad to have reports from farmers who may happen to have 
noticed the weed in question in their district, with a view to ascertain¬ 
ing to what extent and in what districts the plant is spreading. Any 
reports as to the extent of damage—if any—done by the weed would also 
be valued. Should the plant appear likely to become troublesome, 
special measures will probably have to be taken to arrest its spread and 
eradicate it entirely. 
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Meteorological Returns. 

Meteorological Observations tafyn at Government Stations for Month of Aprils iQo?. 


TEMPERATURE (IK FaiiH. Duos.). 


RAINFALL (In Incurs). 


STATIONS. 

Means for Month. 

Maxi. 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Mini- 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

No. of 

fleav'st rain* 
fall in 1 day. 

Total tor 
Year from 

Total for 
sameper’d 


Maximum 

Minimum 

Month. 

Days. 

Fall. 

Day. 

i July 1st, 

1 woe. 

trom July 
1st, 1906. 

Observatory 

77*4 

62”2 

84*2 

| 57-6 

9-39 

19 

3-70 

1 7th 

4'*30 

35-07 

Stanger 

79*0 

01*6 

88 

| 68 

3-42 

14 

1*14 

! 2nd 

37 15 

35*15 

Verulam 

8*2*5 

61*6 

89 

| 54 

911 

8 

4*00 

! 6th 

40-77 

27*66 

Greytowu 

72-6 

47-2 

84 

! 39 

4-38 

14 

*84 

; isth 

35-90 

24*51 

Newcastle' 

71*9 

511) 

83 

! 42 

4-21 

15 

r,2 

; 24th 

5 s *45 

29-37 

Ndwedwe 

70-3 

59*9 

78 

53 

4-30 

14 

1*25 

j 3rd 

39*01 

30*14 

Esccourt 

74*0 

48*5 

85 

41 

2*15 

7 

*60 

: 0th 

30*36 

24*72 

Mid-Illovo 

737 

65*0 

85 

47 

5*90 

17 

1*37 

; ist 

42*09 

27*98 

Port.* heps lone.. 

78‘2 

58-8 

88 

53 

* 7-03 

8 

2*20 

: 7th 

— 

— 

Umzinto 

77*0 

05*9 

2 

60 

4*a8 

0 

2'.5 

i 14th 

45-56 

35*28 

Richmond 

731 

511 

84 

42 

0-89 

12 

1-88 

! 1st 

60-88 

32*00 

Maribzburg 

74*5 

51*9 

85 

4. 

5*26 

11 

no 

7th 

5213 

26*34 

Howick 

727 

48-2 

87 

41 

4-08 

11 

1*60 

17th 

42*68 

23*66 

Ladysmith 

78-1 

60*9 

91 

41 

2*63 

11 

•7() 

! 26th 

— 

— 

Dundlfe 

07*5 

527 

79 

40 

4‘54 

12 

’76 

1st 

37-06 

27* 8 

Weenen Gaol .. 

80'0 

51 *6 

89 

41 

2-91 

13 

*03 

17 th 

30-47 

' 22*01 

Impendhle 

til *4 

4;V9 

74 

39 

5-00 

15 

no 

7th 

4013 

... 

New Hanover .. 

72*4 1 

5.j* 7 i 

83 

45 

370 

14 

‘hi 

: 17th ; 

54-19 

26*21 

Charlestown 

657 

| 45-6 ; 

78 

32 

3>S 

10 

: 1*15 

0th , 

53*00 ; 


NquU 

71*8 

51*6 ! 

82 | 

45 

5*00 

12 i 

| 176 

1 6th i 

— ; 

19*01 

Nongoma 

♦ 72*1 

46*3 j 

M) 

4.0 

8*51 

11 1 

1 3* 0 

i 7th 

47*05 i 

20*85 

N'Kandhli 

76*5 

407 i 

87 

37 

4-81 

1 11 1 

1*28 

j 7th j 

33*87 | 

24 69 

Umlalazi 

787 

48*1 ! 

80 

35 

7‘9G 

il | 

' 1*65 

i 5th ; 


33*85 

UlabiMi 

744 

68-9 i 

88 | 

60 

0*49 

! 11 

172 

! 9th : 

44-41 | 

26*22 

Melmoth 

72-9 

50*2 ! 

87 ; 

50 

3*(i0 

17 1 

*89 

1 3rd! 

37*25 | 

22*91 

Ubomho 

74-2 

1 58*1 i 

S3 « 

53 

G-15 

10 i 

2 06 

3rd 1 48*87 

— 

Eshowe 

72*7 

58*3 ! 

84*1 

61-9 

5-42 

19 j 

1*13 i 

3rd 

— 

— 

Point 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

9*23 


3*65 

Ctb 

4163 

35'tJ) 

Ainatikulu 

78-8 

59*5 

91 

54 

3’12 

12 i 

*76 

2nd 

26*99 

— 

Vrylieid 

72*8 

50*3 

85 

42 

3*31 

14 | 

*91 

7 th 

36*40 


Etnpan^eni 

—- ! 

— 

— 

— 

5*83 

13 

1 *50 

3rd 

33*4 

— 

Bulwer 

— . 

— 

— j 

_ 

5’91 

14 ! 

1-29 

1st 

— 

— 

Maritzburg 
(Burger Street) 

— 


- 1 

— 

6*38 


1-33 

8th 

10*73 

— 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of April, igo?. 



TEMPEI 
(iu Falir. 

fJATUltE 

| RAINFALL (in inches). 





Heaviest Rain* 


g £ 

STATIONS. 



Total for 
Month. 

No. of 
toy *. 

fall In one dny. 

Hh 

«s* 

■j Il-g 

pljl 

for 

for 




Month 

Month. 

Fall. 

Day, 

Esperanza (Beneva) 

Branxholme (Charles Scott) 

Nottingham Road (C. J« King).. 

•• 


5*32 

6 02 

8 

11 

2*07 

1*10 

13th 

•4th 

47*40 

64*09 

38* ift 



8*58 

11 

0*75 

13th 

49*26 

83*74 

Adamshurst (Win. Adams) 

85 

49 

4*31 

10 

1*14 

17th 

38*60 

23*07 

Hilton College <W. Engel) 

P.M.B., Town Bush Valley 

60 

44 

4‘86 

11 

1-43 

rth 

47*41 

26*07 « 

i 

,, 

5-86 

11 

1*76 

17th 

67*61 

34*89 

Dalton.. 

1 


2*88 

14 

0*48 

1st 

37*0 


Ottawa (G. Wilkinson) 



10*23 

12 

4*90 

7th 

•2'20 


Mount Edgecombe 

Equeefa (W. Hawksworth) 

Winkel Spruit. 

93 

67 

10*70 i 

15 

612 

7th 

47*73 

81*32 

: 89 

60 

6*30 | 

10 

2*1 •> 

14th 

60*14 

83*98 

j 82 

! 65 

i_ 

7*20 

J 

9 

2*41 

13th 

43*38 

87*78 
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Goml and Labour Return. 


Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of April, 1907 


Name of Colliery. 


Natal Navigation 
Elandskiagte 
Dundee Coal Co. 

Durban Navigation 
St. George's 
South African .. 

Natal Cambrian 
Glencoe, Natal 
Newcastle 

Natal Steam Coal Co. .. 

Ramsay 

Central 

West Lennnxton 
Zululand 
Talana (Natal) 
Woodlamis 
Signal Hi 1 
Vaalbank 
Dumbi Mountaint 

Totals 

Corresponding month, '06 


Above Ground. 


Labour Employed. 


Jlelow Ground. 


Output. 


Unproductive Work.* 






, -- 


- - 


1 

-- 

.- 

K. j 

1 

! N. 

i *•! 

E. ! 

I 

N. 

j I. 

E. 1 

i 

N. 1 

T. 

Tons. Cwt 

32 

I 

> 279 , 

18 

292 | 

183 | 

- ! 

i 


| 21,095 

12 

14 

! 20 

259 

In 

184 

450 J 

7 j 

14 1 

12 

14,618 

9 

16 ! 

1 12 

, 1 '9- 

8 

51 1 

362 

i ; 

— 

{ 42 

1 11,420 

9 

Vi | 

i 108 

11 

7 

245 j 

40 | 

i 

13 

— 

9,367 

0 

16 j 

1)8 

152 

11 

170 ! 

urn 

_ i 

12 

- — 

1 >8,564 

0 

8 i 

40 

47 

7 

20) j 

27 1 

5 J 

22 

30 

8,558 

13 

12 j 

81 

12) 

ii 

265 1 

65 | 

2 i 

9 


! 8, 25 


i3 ; 

00 

107 

u 

496 1 

7 i 


— 

— 

8,012 

5 

1 1 

1 40 

20 

6 

us : 

2 

1 

o 


5,124 

19 

1 

! 40 

3 

2 

190 i 

2 

— i 

1 

1 4 

3,249 

7 


20 

52 

4 

120 ; 

90 

3 i 

8 

| 10 

3,065 

9 

, 

i 50 

9 

4 

159 

;t 

' 2 i 

39 


: ,523 

2 

i> ' 

: 2 

60 

2 

21 : 

95 


— ! 

j — 

! 2.387 

2 

4 

44 


1 

47 i 

— 

| 1 J 

— 1 

— 

: i.ioi 

1 

8 : 

! <> 

8 

2 

;9 ! 

25 

j ’2 

21 ! 

20 

! 690 

12 

2 : 

4 

4 

1 

7 

li 

! I 


i — 

| 70 

0 

-- 


— 


— ; 


l 1 

3 


i 32 

0 

— 

i - 

— 

1 

4 

— 

i i 

4 

i — 

! 6 

10 

1 ; 

| 1 


— 

— ; 

: 

... j 


i 

1 3 

t .... _ 

0 

158 : 

! 7<if> 

1,365 

Ill , 

2,OS4 ; 

; 1,450 

7n j 

14S 

| U8 

| 10S080 

12 

114 j 

725 

1,120 

12(5 

2,039 

j 1,443 

! I 

51 ; 

305 

159 

9ft,626 

2 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. 


t March Return. 


Maritzburg, 

7 th May, 1907. 


CHA0. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the 
of April, 1907 

Port of Durban for the month 

Tons. Cwt. 

Coal Bunkered* 

E i ported to :— 

47,116 1G 

East London 

104 8 

Algoa Bay 

951 18 

Cape Town 

15,461 18 

Madagascar 

2,062 2 

Total 

• ... 65,700 2 


* Includes Foreign Warships, 


(Signed) GEO. MAYSTON, 

Collector of Customs, 


Custom House, Port Natal, 
1st May, 1907. 
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Return of Forms mt Present under Ltoonoo for 
lungslokness end Sosb - 


Stock Inspector. 

District. 

Disease. 

Owner. 

Farm. 

A. P. Craw 

Ladysmith 

Scab 

A. W. Illing . .. 

Minitams 



Mzlambi 

Rossboom 

J. K. Cooper 

Nkandhla & Nqutu 

Lungsickness 

L. Makoba 

Middip Drift 


Scab 

M. Butelezi 

Jojosini 

S. A. Brown 

Underberg 

»» 

»♦ 

*» 

»* 

»» 

J. A. Stone 

T. deC. Arbuckle .. 
B. Phipson 

M. Fraser 

R. C. Gold 

J. It Royston 

J. van Whye 

Kerridge 

Btrathcampbell 

Winterhoek 

Woo end 

Greenend 

Silhurn 




F. A. Hathora 

Sauuuatia 

A. B. Koe 

Portion of Estcourt 


H. J. Haiti ig 

Servitude 



M 

A. 11. Bennett 

Winterton 



>• 

R. P. Sumraergill.. 

York Grange 




T. Wood .. 

British Empire 

A. J. Mai shall 

Dundee . . . . 


R. J. du Bois 

Giba 




J. W. de Bruyn 

Rooifontein 




C. M. Vermaak .. 

Paddock 




L. W. Meyer 

.Langverwacht 




A. L. Jansen 

Htmthearn 




J. O. Nel 

Earnscliffe 




A. C. Vermaak 

Sigtuna 




T. C. Vermaak 

Harriotdale 




H. Vermaak 

Paddock 

E. Varty 

Western Umvoti . . 


W.J . Blatter 

Holm Lacy 


M 

H. Hansmeyer 

On Rnst 




P. H. van Rooyen, 

Good Hope 




senr. 


J. J. Hudson 

ptn of Lion s River 


G. H. Burgmann .. 

Bosel Hoek 




W. A. Dales 

Gowrie 



1 

N. McKellar 

Gleuafton 


i 


R. Spiers 

Moyeni 



Lungsickness 

W. Willson .. | 

Thornton House 

R. May no 

Krant/.kop 

P. R. Nell 

Brooder’s Hoek 


Maqamganse 

Loots Hotk 



;; 

llqupn .. 

Nuabane .. 

Myoniezwe's Locat’n 

Inadie Store 




H. Johnson & Co. .. 




Ndab&ne 

Myoniezwe's Locat’n 


! 


Natives .. 

Kpitzkop 

Myoniezwe’s Locat'n 


1 


J. ft.’van Rooyen .. 

Spring Grove 

A. H, Ball.. 


Scab 

P. J. Nel.. 

Ungegund 

Weenen . . 

»* 

»» 

L. J. & T. C. Lotter 
I. J. Meyer 

G. J. v d Westhuzen 

Waterfall 

Victoria 

Winterhoek 



G. Daniel 1 

Vryheid 


J. E Grelg 

Mansfield 



J. Wiggett 

Bloemhof 




D. (’eebzee 

Schaapkopje 




R. L. Davies 

K&mbuidraai 

U. Mnyne 


Lungsickness 

Nkanyeze.. 

Moolplaats 

Eastern Umvoti .. 

C. van Rooyen 

Bosom on tein 



D. A. Nel.. 

Glen Boig 




Nkabi and others 

Loots Hoek 



Scab 

r. R. Botha 

Olivefontein 

J. Button .. 

Portion of Estcourt 

1 

| 

O 

J. Bird .. 

J Phipps.. 
Johnstone A Clark 

Mooi River Tn Lds. 
Littlecofce 

Bergnian 

K. Parkinson 



J. H.Bmith 

The Grove 

New Hanover 

ft 

Ndabehi and Jim.. 

Location 

A. Hpir .. 

I). M. Pfaff 

City and Uiugeni .. 


llmbabana 
». Taylor.. 

G. S. Dicks 

Zwuartkop Location 
Zwaartkop Location 

Utrecht .. 

»» 

Groot Vlei 
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MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Name. 

District. 

Name. 

District. 

W. K. Oates 

Mboyea 

Bergville 

Bergville. 

1 

Nseleni 

A. G. Stafford.. . . 

Under berg. 

.Harding 


Market Reports. 


(Responsibility for the accuracy of the Statements and Opinions of the following Reports 
rests with the respective Contributors.) 


PIETERMARITZBURG.—The Market-Master has furnished the following 
average prices realised on the Mariizburg Market during the month ended 15th 
May 

Live Stock. —Fowl*, Is 9d ; ducks, 2s; turkeys, cocks 10s, hens 5s 6d ; rabbits, Is. 

Aninutl Produce. —Bacon, 9d per lb ; eggs, 2s 3d per dozen ; ham, lUd per lb; 
lard, 8d per lb ; pork, (id per lb ; beef, 3Ad per lb ; mutton, fld per lb ; butter, Is 6d 
per lb ; cheese, 8d per lb ; honey, fld per lb. 

Vegetable Produce. —Buckwheat, 7s fld per 100 lbs; earth nuts, 8s per muid ; 
barley, £4 per ton ; oats, 13 per ton ; hay, 25s per ton ; amabela, 10s per muid ; geba, 
7s per muid ; lucerne, £4 per ton ; mealies, 10a per muid ; potatoes, 5s per 100 lbs ; 
peas, 12h per 100 lbs ; onions, 12s per 100 lbs ; sunflower seeds* 0s per 100 lus ; sweet 
potatoes, 3s (id per 100 lbs ; apples, 8s per 100 ; pears, 3s fld per dozen ; bananas, Is 
per 100 ; oranges, 2s per 100 ; naartjes, 2s fld per 100 ; lemons, Is per 10U ; pineapples, 
Is 3d per dozen ; avocado pears, 2s per 100, 


DURBAN.—Under date 10th May, the Market Master, Durban, reports the 
following average prices realised on the Durban market during the month of April- 
May 

Live Stock and Animal Produce .—Fowls, Is 8d ; ducks, 2s 3d ; rabbits, lOd ; eggs, 
2s 3d per dozen ; butter, Is 3d per lb. 

Vegetable Produce. —Beans, 13s per muid ; earth nuts, 7s 6d per muid ; apples, 9d 
per dozen ; pears, Is per dozen; bananas, fld per hundred ; kafir corn, 11s per muid ; 
mealies, 8s 6d per muid ; potatoes, 7s 6d per muid ; sweet potatoes, 2s 3d per muid ; 
turnips, £3 5s per ton. 


JOHANNESBURG.—Writing under date of 10th May, Mr. Alfred Webb (P.O. 
Box 2342) reports the following prices realised on the Johannesburg Market during 
the preceding week :— 

Live Stock.— Boar goats, 15s to 21s ; cows (milk), £15 to £40 ; donkeys, £6 to 
£8 IDs; mules, £15 to £22 10s ; oxen (slaughter), £10 10s to £12 10s ; oxen (dressed), 
34s to 35s per 100 lbs ; pigs (live weight), 3fd to 4jd per lb ; sheep (slaughter hameh), 
17s fld to 22s 6d ; sheep (dressed), 5Jd to 53d per lo ; ducks, 2s to 3s fld ; fowls, Is 6d 
to 3s; turkeys (cocks), 7s to 15s ; (hens), 3s to 7s. 

Animal Produce.— Eggs (new laid), 2s to 4s, fresh Is fld to 3s per dozen ; butter 
9d to Is 3d per lb. ^ t 

Vegetable Produce.— Bananas, Is 3d to 3s fld per 100; pineapples, Is 2d to ls9d 
per doz n ; naartjes, 4s to 9s per 100 ; oranges, 3« to 6s ptr 100 ; bran, 8?> 6d to 8s 9d 
per 100 lbs ; chan, 4s fld to 5s 3d per 100 lbs; Kafir corn, 10s 6d to 13s 3d per bag of 
200 lbs net; lucerne : green 2s fld to 14s fld per 100 bundles, dry 6s 3d to 6s 9d per 
100 lbs; mealies : white 8s 9d to 12s 6d, yellow 9s 3d to 12s 3d, mixed 9s fld to 12s 3d 
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per bag of 200 lbs net; mealie-meal, 13s Gd per bag of 180 lbs net; onions, 3s 9d to 
10s 3d per bag of 120 lbs net; oats, seed, 8s 6d to 13s 3d per bag of 130 lbs n^t; peas, 
dry, 21s to 32s Gd per bag of 2(X) lbs wet; pot toes 10s to 18s per ba* of 1G0 lbs net, 
medium 5s 9d to 13s 9d ; sweet potatoes, 2s 6d to 8s Gd per bag of 120 lbs net; sun¬ 
flower seed, 6s 3d to 7s oer 100 lbs. 

Mr. Webb adds that the potato section was well supplied, and growers should 
be careful of consigning anything but those in the very best condition. Finest locally 
grown went. as high as 18s per bag, but the av rage price obtained f »r the same 
varieties coming from the country was 13s. He also states that a brisk demand 
exists for first auality sugar beans, and that as much as 44s to 47s per bag was 
obtained. Mixea varieties averaged out at 30s per bag. 


Pound Notices. 


NOTIFICATION is made in the Government Gazette relative to the sale, on the dates 
indicated below, unless previously released, of the impounded stock specified here¬ 
under 

On the 5th June : — 

Ladysmith .—(1) Black Africander sheep, hamel, white patch on both sides, ears 
docked off. (2) Black Africander sheep hamel. ears docked off. (3) Black 
Africander sheep, hameJ, swallow tail in end of each ear. (4) lied Africander sheep, 
hamel, white patch on both sides. 

Umsinga. —(1.) Three Kafir goats and one Kafir sheep, no brands or marks. (2) 
Two Kafir goats, colour red, no brands. 

On the 19th June : 

Bulwer ,— Black heifer, about 18 months ’d, two small white spots left side of 
head, small white patch right side close to . <, little white front of chest. Im¬ 

pounded by Unkinun, a Native, on the 22nd h il. 

Finchley (Jxopo Division).—Blar k hog pig, about 4 months old, four white feet, 
stump tail. 

Melmotk, —(1) Twenty-six mixed Kafir goats. (2) Sheep, ewe, branded D.W. 
The^e animals were impounded by Mr. A. L. Pretorius, Waterva), on 3()th April. 

Polela .— Bay filly, age about 3 years, long mane and tail, no brands or marks, 
Running on the farm “Sterling,” and reported by Mr. Wilson as too wild to be 
driven to the “Good Luck ” Pound. 

Serpentine, (Newcastle Division).—Three Merino ewes : one aged, ear marked 
right and left, swallow tail, half-moon at back of each ear ; second, swallow tail right 
and left ear ; third, slit in left ear, square out of back of right ear, dot out of front, 
no brands. 

Stanger.— (1) Donkey, no brand. (2) Black she-goat. 

Woodstock (Bergville Division).---liiuish black and white cow, branded P in 
diamond on left hip. 

The pound established at Regina Farm, Umtwalumi, Alexandra Division has 
been abolished, and a pound has been established on the farm Umsikazi, Alexandra 
Division, under the supervision of Mr. L. Rigg as the keeper thereof. 


Model Rules for Agricultural Co- 
Operative Societies. 

The Department of Agriculture has for disposal, at the rate of one shilling each, 
copies of Model Rules for the use of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. Applica¬ 
tions should be made to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg. 
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SLAUGHTER CATTLE. 

The Department of Agriculture has erected abattoirs adjoining the Government 
Cold Stores, Maritzburg, where people will be able to forward cattle from clean and 
infected areas for slaughter. Killing, chilling, and freezing can be undertaken by the 
Department if desired, and arrangements can also be made for the forwarding by rail 
of meat intended for sale in markets outside Maritzburg This will enable farmers, 
who wish to dispose of their stock for slaughter and find a difficulty in so doing, to 
have their animals killed in Maritzburg find the meat forwarded to Durban or any 
other market. The abattoirs will be under the personal supervision of Mr. A. R. 
Burford, the Manager of the Government Cold Stores, who is thoroughly experienced 
in this particular cla«s of work. 

The provisional abattoir charges are : — 

Cattle per head. Is., with a minimum of £3 per killing 

space per month. 


Sheep . l^d. each. 

Pigs.3d. „ 

Chilling and Freezing Beef, 1st week . Is. 3d. per qr. 

,. ,, 2nd „ . Is. 

„ „ Remaining weeks... 9d. „ 

Sheep . per week . 3d. 

Rigs. „ .bd. 


Charges for killing and handling Cattle., and placing same in Cold Storage, if 
required, or meat to be taken away by customer from hanging-room :— 

("attic, per head . Is. each (including abattoir fee). 

Sheep .bd. „ 

Pigs .Is. up to 200 lbs. 

„ Is. 6d. each, over 200lbs. & up to 300 lbs. 

„ 2s. „ over 300 lbs. 

W, A. DEANE, 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, • Minister of Agriculture, 

9th April 1907. 


Central Experiment Farm, Cedara, 


In order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart one day of the 
week, namely, Friday, as a visitors’ day. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on that day for receiving visitors and 
showing them round the Farm. A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet the up 
9.50 a.m. train ; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice to the guard 
at Howick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet the train which 
passes through Ce<ia<a at 11.2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other trains will also be 
met if they will previoudv make arrangements by writing. 

On other than the visitors day, visitors may be received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their b ing shown tound. 

At least clear fourteen days’ notice must be given by Associations, so that there 
may be time to make all necessary arrangements. 


9th April, 1907- 


W. A. DEANE, 

Minister of Agriculture, 
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Executives ef Farmers 9 A smoclmtlons. 


ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: A. G. Prentice, 
J.P. Vice-Presidents : C. Knox, J.P., L. T. Trenor. Committee : C. M. Etheridge, 
E. J. Gray, W. R. Rethman. H. W. F. Rethman, 0. A. Howell. R. E H. Fann, J.r., 
W. T. J. Gold, Dr. Case, Revd. S. Aitchison. Hon. Treasurer : H. C. Hitchios. 
Secretary: T. Tribe. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: Thomas Fleming. Vice- 
President: J. Geldert. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, W. J. Fly. 

OAMFERDOWN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: John Moon, 
C.O.; Vice-Presidents: A, N. Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. Secretary: 
— Wilson. 

CAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Presi- 
dent: John Moon. Vice-President : F. N. Mever. Hon. Sep. : L. Baker. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTUR AL SOCIETY.—President: F. Turton, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jansen. H. Ryley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
J. McKenzie. Committee : D. C. Pieters, 1), Macphail, W. H. Tatham, H. Baasch, 
M. Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesom, A. W. Smallie, C. W. W* ysall, W. Craig, 

C. G. Wilbon, T. P. Smiih, J. Campbell, J. B. Duboisee. W, R. Quested, A. Grice, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E. Caldwell, E. C. Saville, 0. M. Meyer, A. J. 
Oldacre. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Patron : J. IT. Colen- 
brander. President: J. McIntosh. Vice-Presidents: H. Westermeyer, R. tt. Mc¬ 
Donald. Committee : F. R W. Bcehmer, G. Oornpton, H. Freese, W. Freese, W. 
Gillitt. H. W. Koenigkraemer, H. W. Nichols, F. Schmfermann. Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer : Frank .1. Vo ek. 

GOER l ON FARMERS’ ASSOCIA'nON.—President: W. C. Stockil, Esq., 
J.P. Vice-President : M. Sandison, Esq Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Frederick 

B, Burnaid, Esq. 

HAT IING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: Wm. Craig. 
Vice-Preskh-iit, J. Campbell ; Committee ; J. J. S. Maritz, G, De Waal, H. J Hearn, 
Th s. Brookes, N. G utz, H. Gluts, W. A. Quested, J A. Brookes, W. J. Hislop, 
Thos. Dewar, J. Humphries, W. H. I'atham, A. E. Norman, D. W. H. Tandy ; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : R. J. Hearn, 

HIMEVJLlE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: Henry C. Gold, 
Dartford, Polela. Vi< e-Presidents: W. Little, R. Justice, G. Malcolm. Executive 
Committee: G. Malcolm, W. S. Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Roystou. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Thos. E. Marriott, Brookdaie, Polela. Assistant 
Secretary : F. W. Fell, Eri< ksburg, Polela. 

HoWICK FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Chairman, Thos. Morton; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

INGoGO FARMERS ASSOCIATION. - President: Angus Wood, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: G. A. Fimstone and J. Browning. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
C Watt. 

IX PO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. - President: W. Arnott. Vice- 
Presidents : F. L. t hring, J.P., John Anderson, C. E. Hancock, J.P. Committee : 
W. K. Anderson. J.P., Thos Allen. J. C. Auld, H. D. Archibald, F. S. Beningfield, 
8. Boyd, F. E. Foxou, R.M., Wm. Foster, Jas. T. Foster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J.P., J. R. Greer, Wm. Gold, Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill, C. F. Harriss, 
A. E. Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo. Martin, W. Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. F. Remfry, 
J. W. Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. Stone, W. R. Way, G. C. Way, A. H. 
Walker, M.L.A, J. L. Webb (F.R.C.V.S.). Hon. Sec: R. Vause. Hon. Ass. Sec. j 

C. K. D. Beales. Hon. Treasurer : T. Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIA'l ION.—President: A. E. L. Keith, Ixopo. 
Vice-Presidents: Geo. Martin, CLybrooke, Ixopo; A. Kirkman, Lufafa, Ixopo. 
Hon. Secre ary and Treasurer : Geo. E. Francis, Morningview Ixopo. Delegates to 
Farmers’ Union: President and James Foster. Committee : F. Remfry, R- Vause, 
C. E. Hancock, John Anderson, R. Greer, W. Oakes, D. Campbell, G. C. Way, 
James Foster. 

KLIP RIVER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Herman Illing ; 
Vice-Presidents: J. T. Francis, J. G. Bester, W. Pepwortb. Auditor: J. T. Francis, 
Esq. Secretary: E. Scott, F.LA. (Lond.). Executive Committee; A, Brink, D. 
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Hester. J. Farquhar, C.MXL. W. C. Hattingb, J. G, Hyde, Trev. Hyde, A. L. Horsley, 
W. Freer, L. A. Leonard, H. Nicholson, J. H. Newton, J. T. Sandalls, W. H. Roberts, 
H. C. Thornhill. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: 
Graham Hutchinson ; Vice-President: H. Nisbet; Executive Committee : H. Nisbet, 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor: 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick* 
LOWER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.-President: T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President : Lieut.-Ool. F. Addison. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss, G. Stewart, J. B. Hulett. 

MID ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.-Chairman: L. G. Wingfield-Stratf ord, J.P, 
Vice-Chairman: B. B. Evans. Hon. Secretary: J. W. V. Montgomery. Assistant 
Hon. Secretary: S. C. Phipson. Hon. Treasurer : Jos. McCullough. 

MOOI RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,-President: C. B Lloyd; Vice- 
President R. Garland ; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; Collector: Capt. W. H. 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents: Wm. Lilje, E. A. Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer. C. A. 
Selling. Committee : Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer, 
Frits Torlage, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, C\ II. Tilbrook, Rev. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life Member). 

NEWCASTLE —Presides : F. A. R. Johnstone, J.P. Vice-President: C. Earl, 

J. P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Ingogo; O. Schwikkard, C.M.G., 
Newcastle. Secretary: Wm. Beardall. Treasurer: Ed. Nicola. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : L. H. 8. Jones, E. Phillips, H. C. Caldecott, C. Watson, G. Langley, W. A. 
Lang, W J. P. Adendorff, J. E. de Wet, 0. Davis, S. W. Reynolds, B. Pettigrew, 

G. W. Thomas, G. H. Bishop, H. R. Muir, M. C. Adendorff, W. Napier, P. Van Breda, 
Chriss Poth«, G. Templer. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. — President: R. H. 
Oellermann. Vice-Presidents: J. C. Watt, J.P., and J. A. Westbrook. Life 
Member : C. A. S. Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer : W. D. Stewart, New 
Hauover. Auditor: J. H. F. Holds. Committee: W. N. Angus, E. Bentley, W. 
W. Bentley, Edward Boast. H. W. Boast, E. E Comins, G. R. Comins, C. Crookes, 
jun., G. Demont.. H. Dinklemann, J. Duval, W- Fortmann, Dr. 0. H. Herbert, J. 
Hillermann J. H. F. Holds, H. Jacobson, H. A. Light. G. C. Mackenzie. A, F. 
Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J. Muirhead, J.P., G. Moe, J. Moe, 0. Moe, G. 
Oellermann, F. Oellermann, R, H. Oellermann, J. C. Otto, H. Oellermann, E. 
Peckham, J.P., J. A. Potterill, S. Peckham, C M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott, Wm. 
Schroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. H, Smith, Ribv Smith, H. Thole, F. Thole, H. 
Vorwerk, H. F. Westbrook, W. H. Westbrook. C. Westbrook, T. Wolhuter. 

NOOD8BERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. — President: 
Fritz lieiche, J.P.; Vice-Presidents : H. Mummbrauer, P. Rodehorst, W. Dralle, 
W. Wortmann; Committee: W. Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Brammer, A. J. Bruyns, 

H. Bruyns, Carl Dralle, H. Gebers. W. Gevers, J, H. Holley, jr, W. C. Holley, 
0. Hillermann, L. Koch, H. Kohler, F. E. Kuhn, M. Maister, H. Mereis, A. Meyer, 
H. Meyer-Estorf, H. W. Meyer, K. A Meyer, H. Misselhorn, W. Misselhorn, 

K. Peters, I. Pfotenhauer, G. Rabe, G. Reiche, Joh. Reiche, W. Rencken, 
H. Rosenbrock, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas. Scott, K. Seele F. J. Smith, 
J. Thies, W. Witthoft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, F. Wortmann, H. Wortmann ; 
Secretary: Paul Vietzen, P.O., Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E. Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W. 
Henwood. J.P., Vice-President: B. Greene ; Auditor : A. Mengens; Secretary 
and Treasurer : C. J. King, Nottingham Road. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTUR \L SOCIETY — President: John Marwick. 
Vice-Presidents: W. P. Payn, A. W. Cooper, J. W. McKenzie and Chas. Nichol¬ 
son. Honorary Treasurer: R. Nicholson. Hon. Secretary : Tom M’Crystal. Com¬ 
mittee : J- W. T, Marwick, Evan Harries, R. A. McKerzie, F. 0. Howes, H. M. 
Moyes. W. Comrie, Thos. Marwick, J. C. Nicholson, J. W. Flett and E. J. B. Homing. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.—President: Sir G. M. 
Suttou, K.U.M.O. Vice-Presidents : His Worship the Mayor, Messrs. Jas. King, 
0. Hoskmg, D. C. Dick, Col. E M. Greene and P. D. Simmons. Executive: Sir 
G. M. Sutton, President; Messrs. Jas. King. 0. Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E. M. 
Greene and P. D. Simmons, Vice-Presidents ; Committee : G. J. Macfarlane, W. S. 
Crart, W. H. Cobley, H. J. Stirton, W. J. O’Brien, L. Line and Sir T. K. Murray. 
Yard Superintendent: H. J. Stirton. Secretaries, Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, 
Eadie & Co,, 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Auditor: G, V, Lambert, 
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SLANG RIVER (UTREUHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Chairman: 
P. J, Kemp ; Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botha, P. J. 
Viljoen, P. J. Kemp ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Thys IJys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMVOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.--President: Major T. Menne. Vice- 
Presidents : '1 heunis J. Nel, M L.A , W. J. Slatter, W. L’Estrange. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : Tol Nel, A. Newmarch. W. Lilje, 0. Rottcher. S C. Van Hooyen, W. New- 
marcb, E. J, Van Roo.ven, O. Norton, I. M. Nel, J. Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard : J. M. Handley and N. Hunter. Hon. Auditor: W. lv. Entc. Secretary and 
Treasurer: W. H. Gibbs. 

UPPER BIGGARSBERG FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.—President : George 
Langley ; Vice-President : W. L. nlducre ; Secretary : J. H. Murray. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL S0C1ETY.-Chairin«n: L. Viljoen; Vice- 
Chairman: B. H. Brey ten bach ; Members: I. Bierrnan, M. J\l. Knight, J, II. 
Klopper, B. C. Hattingh, T. B >tha, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, II. P Breyteubach; 
Secretary: G. J. Shawe. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Addison ; Vice Presidents: Sir Liege Hulett, Kt., M.L.A,, W ( J. Thomp¬ 
son, Esq., J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Esq., M.L.A.: Committee: Messrs. W. H. 15. 
Addison, G. S. Armstrong, M.L.A., C. Bishop, J.P., L>. Brown, sen., J. P., \V. (’amp- 
bell, T. G. Colenbrander, A E. Foss. J.I\, A. S. L. Hulett, J.P., .1. B. Hulett, 
C. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T Polkinghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E. Saunders, 
J.P., G. Stewart, and J. H. Stansell; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : H. (Curtis 
Smith (Stanger) 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: A. F. Henderson. Esq., 
C.M.G. ; Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P.. Jas. Ralfe. J.P., U. Blaker, J.P., E. B. 
Griffin, J P.; Hon. Treasurer: F. C. Kchiever : Auditor: S. Woltf ; Executive, 
Hon. H. D. Winter, R. H. Ralfe, J. W. Moor, D W. Mackay and Allan Stuart ; 
Manager of Show Yard: 8. Vaughan ; Assistant : A. Clouston ; Hon. Secretary : E. 
Cautherley. 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — Committee of 
Management: A. F. Henderson, C.M.G., F. O. Kchiever, G. W. Linfoot, P. J. i^unn, 
Dr. Brewitt, S. Vaughan : Lion. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

ZULULAND F vRMERS’ ASSOCIATION -President: F. W. White; Vice- 
President: C. E. Syrnonds. Committee: J. J. van Hooyen, A. W. Syinouds, II. T. 
James, R. J. Ortepp. J.'P. Kokemoer. 

ZULULAND COAST FARMERV ASSOCIATION - President: G. H. 
Hulett; Vice-President: C. Hill; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : F. Biammage, 
Giriginhlovu. 

{The Editor will he obliged if the Hon . Secretaries will supply him with lists of the 
Executives of their Associations.) 


Trees for Sale . 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casuarinas, Cupressm, etc., about 25 
trees in each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will 
be furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should be addressed to the ForBStBP? 
Oodara, and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or postal order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted. 

T. R. SIM, 

Conservator of Forests. 
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Agricultural Shows » 


HTMEVILLE, Thursday, lbtli May.-—President: FT. C. Gold. Hon. Secretary: 
Thos. E Marriott. BrookoUale, Polela. 

BULWER, Wednesday, 22nd May.—All entries dose lOtb May. President: 
J. Isbistcr. Secretary : D. VlcK. Malcolm. Bulwer. 

R 'YAL AGK1 (jtJL i'LITHAL SOCIETY, 13th, 14th and 15th June.-^All entries 
close 1st June. President: Sir G. M. Sutton. Secretaries: Messrs. Duff, Eadie & 
Co., 12, Timber Street, Maritzburg. 

ESTOOURT, Wednesday, PJth June.—All entries close 8th June. President: 
A. F. Henderson. Secretary : B. Cautherley, Southdowns. Estcourt. 

HA RDI NO, Thursday, 20 th June.—All entries close (ith June. President: A. 
(1. Prentice, J.P. Secretary : Thos. Tribe, Hardin". 

DUNDEE, Thursday, 27th June.—All entries close 12th Jane. President 
F. Turton. Secretary : J . McKenzie, Dundee. 

HOWICK, Thursday, 27th June.—All entries close l‘2th June. President: 
Graham Hutchinson. Hon. Secretary : Arthur F. Dick, Howick. 

NEWCASTLE. Friday, 2Sth June.—All entries dost* bSrh June. President : F. 
A. it. J or iHton *, M.L. \. Nuenaary : Win. Beardall, Newcastle, 

LADYSMITH. Friday. 5th July. — All entries close 30th June. President: 
Herman 111 m*. *een*tar.» : E. Scott. Box 00, Ladysmith. 

CAM PERI >0WN, 5th July. -President: John Moon. Hon. Secretary: — 
Wilson. 

UMZINTO. Thursday, 11th July, All entries close 9th July. President: W, 
Thomson. Secretary: George Lamb. Uin/.into. 

DURBAN, l*th, 10th and 20th July.-President: W. R. Poynton. Secretary: 
J. D. Ballance. 

RICHMOND. Thursday, 25th July.—All entries close 12th July. President: 
John Marwick. Hon. Secretary : T. MeCrystal, Box 32 Richmond. 

DATES NOT FIXED. 

GREYToWN (Date not fixed).—President: Major T. Menne. Secretary: 
W. H. Gibbs, (Heytown. 

MID .LLOVb (Date not fixed). -President: B. B. Evans. Secretary: C. B. 
Lowe, Mid lllovo. 

NEW HANOVER (No Show on account of E. C. F.).—President : R. H. 
Odlerrnann. Secretary : W. D. Stewart. New Hanover. 

NOODSBERG ROAD (Date not fixed)—President : Fritz. Roiche. J.P. 
Secretary : Paul Victzen, P.O. Singletree. 

STANUKR (Date not tixed),—President. F. Addison. Secretary: H. C. 
Smith. 

OTHER SHOWS. 

PIETERM ARITZBITR(< HOIIT 1CULTURAL SOCIETY, 17th October.— 
President: T. R. Sim, F.L.S. Hon. Secretary : S. Oolman, Deeds Office, Maritzburg. 


Brands Allotted to Infected Magisterial 

Divisions. 


The follow ing is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial DivisionsDurban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2 ; 
Lower Tugela, 1\ 2 ; Mapumulo. S, 2 ; lnanda, B. 2 ; Umsinga, U. 2 ; Dundee. X. 2 ; 
Vryheid, V. 2 ; Ngotshe, II. 2 ; Paulnietersburg. P. 2 ; Nongoma. G. 2 : Mahlabatini, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2 ; Weenen County, W. 2; U mvoti, F. 2 ; Hlabisa. K, 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2. 
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Employment Bureau. 

The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to bear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. When communicating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to - the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
following list 

No. 92a.--Englishman, 50 years of age, with varied experience in tea and coffee 
planting in Ceylon, and also of contract work. Has also been on a Sugar Estate, and 
has had experience in pig rearing. Salary needed. 

No. 94.—Scotchman, who has lived all his life in South Africa, desires employ* 
ment on farm in connection with stock if possible. Was a Head Conductor during 
Boer War. Was 2 years with Transvaal P.W.D. as handyman. Produces good 
references. Desires salary. 

No. 95.—German, of respectable appearance, who speaks English fluently, desires 
employment on a farm. Is 48 years of age, and has been accustomed to farm work, 
wire fencing, masonry, carpentry, &c. Salary required. 

No, 97a,—Colonial, aged 22, bricklayer by trade, speaks Zulu, Dutch, and Hindu* 
stan, desires employment as a farm hand. Was on a farm in vicinity of Pretoria for 
six months. 

No. 98 —Englishman, 25 years, desires situation on sheep and stock farm. Had 
experience of sheep on father's farm in Lincolnshire. Has been four years in Natal. 

No. 99.—Englishman, 17, Colonial born, anxious to learn farming. No previous 
experience. 

No. 100.-Englishman, 23, with experience gained in Richmond district, desires 
to get on to farm further up country. States he iB active and not afraid of work. 
Wage no particular object. 


. Diamond Drilling • 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to terms 
of hire may be obtained from the undersigned, 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Bulletins 


Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Single copies may be obtained free (excepting those with prioe attached) on 
application to the Secretary, Minister of Agrioultnre. 

No. 

1. —“ Notes on Fruit Culture,” by Clande Fuller. [1902]. (Out of print). 

2. Manures on the Natal Market. 1902/’ by A Pardy. [1902]. 

3. —" Insects in an Important Bdle, by Claude Fuller. [1904j. (Out of Print). 

4. —" Manures on the Natal Market^ 1903," by A. Pardy. [1903]. 

6. — ‘ Weed Circular, by Claude Fuller. [1905]. 

6—“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1904," by A. Pardy. [ 1904]. 

7. —" Tree-planting in Natal," by T. R. Sim. [1906]. (Price is. 6d.) 

8. —" Agricultural Co-operation," by E. T. Mullens. [1905]. (Out ot Print.) 

9. —“ Potato Culture," by A. N. Pearson. [1906]. 

10.—" Manures on Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pardy. [1906], 

“ Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1904-6." [1906]. 

U.—" East Coast Fever,” by S. B. Woollatt. [1906]. 

1*.—“ Manures on Natal Market, 1906," by A. Pardy. [1906], 
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Tho Cultivation of Lucerne. 


By K. K. Saavkk, Director Experiment Stations. 


Tub rank growth of weeds among broadcast lucerne has during the past 
two seasons led to serious loss both by way of diminished yields and 
lower prices for consignments most affected. The presence of impurities 
in the cured hay is an outcome to be strenuously avoided if market re¬ 
putation is to be secured and maintained, and so long as lucerne is to 
be regarded as a staple crop of our irrigated lands no effort can be 
spared in eliminating this undesirable feature. 

With a view to demonstrating the advantages accruing from a 
system whereby the crop is drilled and regularly cultivated, a series of 
plots was organised at the Weenen Experiment Station, results from 
which are now to hand. The ground selected for the experiment is a 
light sandy loam of good depth, lying under the furrow. After pre¬ 
liminary cultivation the manures detailed in the following table were 
broadcasted and worked into the land with the Martin Cultivator. The 
lucerne was then drilled in! 18-inch rows at the rate of 13 J lbs. of seed 
to the acre. After the third and subsequent cuttings the plots set aside 
for the purpose were thoroughly hoed. The effect of this operation in 
checking growth of weeds was from the first very marked, and a pro¬ 
gressively increasing yield of hay is being secured. All data are com¬ 
puted upon the acre basis. With a view to securing uniform conditions 
throughout the plots, no irrigation water was employed, results being 
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secured during the months of summer rainfall, amounting to approxi¬ 
mately 38. inches. 

CULTIVATION AND MANURING OF LUCERNE. 


i 

Plots. I 

" i 

Dates of Cutting. 

1 


Total. 

Treat¬ 

ment. 

Manures. 

1 

X D) of* J 

21 n/<8, 

JO/ 1 j/o(» 

jS 1/07 

j 1 /j/i >7 

it, 3 07 





” ' 

lbs. 

11 S. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



Border 

55 

54 

53 


86 

8q 




39 

1,050 

1,770 

1,620 

33 ) 0 ° 

5 *S) 4 ° 

0,ooo 

20, 280 

C Jk M 

Superphosphate, 

390 lbs. ; Pot a si 1, 
150 lbs. 

4 ° 

1 ,oNo 

1,800 

1 * 77 ° 

3,120 

4 , 44 ” 

4 * 47 ° 

16,680 

C & M 

Superphosphate, 

390 lbs. 

4 » 

1,440 

2,070 

2,100 

2,610 

4,140 

4,170 

1 fl, 530 

C 


42 

>• 53 ” 

2,160 

2,130 

2,670 

5,610 

5 * 5 2 ° 

19.620 

C & M 

Potash. 150 lbs. 

43 

1,560 

2,130 

2,070 

3 > 7 2 ° 

5 > 5 2 ° 

5 '580 

20,580 

c & M 

Slag. 390 lbs. 

44 

1 3 ) 5 ° 

2,520 

2,430 1 3,600 

4,560 

4,500 

19,560 

C 


45 

2,040 

2,700 

2,670 

3,120 

4,200 

4,140 

18,870 

C & M 

Bom* I )usi. 390 lbs. 

46 

2,040 

2,700 

2,610 


3* c )6o 

4,020 

18,690 

C « M j 

Lime, 990 lbs. 

47 

1,800 

2 * 34 ° 

2,280 

-* 7 °° j 3 > 54 ° 

840 

1 

» 3 * 5 ° 6 

! 

... j 


48 

2,130 

2,880 

2,790 

2,790 

4*290 

4* 200 

19,080 

c 


49 

2,160 

2,840 

3,000 

2 * 37 ° 

4,2C)0 

900 

15,660 

M 

Superphosphate, 

* 390 lbs. 

5 ° 

1,830 

; 

2,706 

2,640 

2,940 

5 > 2 5 ° 

54 ” 

! 

20,760 

1 e & m 

Superphosphate, 

390 lbs. 

5 1 

2,310 

3,000 

2,670 

2,010 

3 * 3 °° 

720 

> 3 * 7 >° 

| M 

Slag, 390 lbs. 

5 2 

2,010 

2,820 

2,790 

2 > 73 ” 

3 * 3 6 ° 

3 * 4 20 

> 7 *> 3 ” 

C & M 

j 

Slag, 390 U>s. 

53 

1,650 

2,160 

2,130 

1,980 

>* 95 ° 

900 

10,776 



54 

1,470 

2,100 

2,040 

1,980 

2,520 

2,820 

12,930 

C 


55 

2,250 

2,970 

2,940 

2,700 

3,000 

2,040 

15,900 

M 

Bono Dust, 390 lbs. 

56 

3 >° 3 ° 

3,180 

3,060 

4,470 

2,940 

3,000 

19,680 

C & M 

Bone Dust, 390 lbs. 

Border 

58 

56 

58 

44 

38 

40 


i 

i 



A partial drought preceding the March cutting served to accentuate 
the beneficial results of cultivation- It will be noted that the manured 
and uncultivated plots yielded to this final cutting little more than the 
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unman ured plots. All weights quoted aiv for freshly-cut uinured 
lucerne. 


k 


Increase in yield per acre over six months due In :— 

Cuh i vat ion only (average). 

Hone Dust only. 

Superphosphate only. 

Potash, (deduced) only. 

Lime (deduced) only. 

Slug* only. 

('11 11 i\ at ion. Superphosphate and Potash’ . . . . 

( nil i\ at ion and Hone 1 )usi. 

Cultivation and Super; !)♦ >-j.j»:11< ia . i-rai.-e) .. 

Cult i vat ion and Linn;. 

(hilt i\ at ion and Slag. 


Ik 

l.ShO 


0,0 so 
1 ,(i*io 
1 .:»; o 

sj i:, 
;,i io 
n..> r» 

I .Oho 


f rhe above results all serve to aeeeniunte the a nine of constant cul¬ 
tivation. the direct returns to which exceed those .secured I'nun any 
dressing of fertiliser applied to uncultivated plots. It also appears that 
the value of superphosphate is largely increased hy tlie addition of 
potash, vvhieh combination furnished the highest return from cultivated, 
[dots. The \ahie of hone dust as a lucerne fertilhcr is demonstrated, 
and, pending the completion of further comparative tests in which hone 
dust has been associated with potash.manures, the relative costs of the 
combined superphosphate-potash fertiliser and bone dust will determine 
selection for commercial purposes. 

The great secret of success with lucerne lies in thorough and fre¬ 
quent cultivation, both on irrigated and dry land. In recognition of 
the varying conditions of soil and cultivation, two distinct machines 
have been devised for the purpose. For dry land, and especially if 
there be danger of the surface soil hardening to a crust, we know of 
no better machine than the Martin Cultivator, a well-known implement, 
which should be tilted with special diamond-shaped lucerne-tines. For 
irrigated land, the Moline Rotary Digger, an implement only recently 
introduced into South Africa, can he recommended. After the first, 
cutting a light tooth-harrow should also be drawn over the field, and in 
the second season the spreading or disc-harrow will open the crowns of 
the lucerne and promote stooling, the operation resembling the cross¬ 
cut made on a cabbage stalk after removal of the head for the purpose 
of stimulating second growth. If the land he at all foul in spite of 
inter-row cultivation, the discs should be set at as wide an angle as 
possible, when they will turn up the weeds in the rows and make a good 
dust mulch. 
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Notes and Gontnionts* 


Illustrated Blocks.—A n enquiry having been made regarding 
the willingness of the Department to insert illustrated blocks of stud 
animals which are at the disposal of the public, it is hereby notified 
that the Department is at all times willing to insert such illustrated 
blocks on the owners of the animals hearing the necessary expense, the' 
blocks, of course, remaining the property of the owners of the animals. 


South African Products Exhibition. —Mr. T. R. Sim, who has 
now returned to duty, claims that Natal’s exhibits at the Exhibition 
were equal to those from the other South African Colonies in all cases 
except fruit, and that the variety was greater than from any of the other 
Colonies. He emphasises the necessity for sending only the best pro¬ 
ducts to distant markets, and also for being satisfied with normal prices 
for quantity rather than fancy prices for a few dozen. He points out 
that there is a demand for everything of high quality that can be ex¬ 
ported, if it can be marketed in England at a price that will enable it 
to compete with the world, but in the meantime that most lines fetch 
higher prices in Natal than abroad. He remarks that there is still 
much to do in the direction of bringing the culture and grading of fruit 
up to the standard required for export. The Committee of the Exhibi¬ 
tion have not yet anounced what awards are to be given. 

Cyanidk Manufacture in South Africa. —In the June number 
of South African Commerce it is stated that a company has been formed 
in Johannesburg, w T ith a capital of £50,000, of which £10,000 is working 
capital, for the manufacture of cyanides, soda crystals and other alkali 
compounds. Mr. J. A. Millar, Chairman of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Natal, is to be the technical manager of the company, which is to be 
known as the South African Cyanide Company. It is hoped to manu¬ 
facture magnesium cyanide, using local magnesite. A producer gas 
furnace will furnish the heat necessary to bring about the combination 
of the atmospheric nitrogen with the carbon and magnesium. The mag¬ 
nesite, together with a proportion of powdered charcoal, will be passed 
through a revolving furnace heated by producer gaB, and it is hoped to 
get as much as 98 per cent, of the magnesite converted into magnesium 
cyanide. The soda crystal plant is an extensive one, and the Company 
intends to import the anhydrous soda and convert to washing soda. This 
is a common article of household use, and a large quantity is annually 
imported. It is intended to add other chemical lines as the Company: 
progresses. 
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Indentured Indians —Mr. C. M. Haggar has given notice of tine 
intention to introduce a Bill this session to prohibit the introduction 
of any more indentured Indians into .Natal, and to provide that all in¬ 
dentured Indians now in the Colony shall be repatriated on the expira¬ 
tion oi their indentures. A penalty oi' £200 is sought to be imposed on 
anyone importing any more Indians after the passing of the Bill. 

Export ok Pears and Apples.—A correspondent writes to the 
Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, with regard to a consignment of 
pears and apples that he sent, as an experiment, to the English market. 
He has received a report on this fruit, in which it is stated that, with 

only one exception, all the fruit arrived in perfect condition. That 

exception was a pear which the sender had thought was too ripe: it 

arrived quite rotten. The pears were valued at from sixpence to nine- 

pence each and I he apples twopence to threepence each. The corre¬ 
spondent in question hopes next year to send from ot)0 to 1,000 cases 
1o England. - 

Anuici litual Bills.- In the dazeUr of the lith hist, are pub¬ 
lished Bills to amend the Tuberculosis Lungsiekness, Mange, and East 
Coast Fever Acts. The Tuberculosis amendment is to empower the De¬ 
partment to test, with tuberculin, all cattle imported into the Polony 
whether by sea or by land and whether accompanied by certificates or 
not. In the event of any such animal being proved to be affected with 
Tuberculosis, it must either be destroyed or returned whence it came. 
Cattle imported for slaughter are to be branded, and slaughtered within 
one month. These conditions are necessitated by the fact that, at pre¬ 
sent, many imported animals arriving with certificates are subsequently 
found to be diseased. The Lungsiekness Act is to be amended so as to 
extend the period of quarantine up to three mouths and to provide for 
renewal of such quarantine where that course may be deemed neces¬ 
sary. It also provides for the destruction of old ’‘lungers/' which ex¬ 
perience has so often proved to be the cause of fresh outbreaks of lung- 
siukness. The Mange Bill which it is proposed to introduce is the 
same measure as that which passed the Assembly in a previous Session, 
but was thrown out by the Upper House. From this Bill has been 
deleted all reference to dogs, which was the cause of its rejection by 
the Council; and the measure now applies solely to horses, mules, and 
donkeys. This legislation was asked for by the recent Natal Agricul¬ 
tural Union. The East Coast Fever Bill is to give power to the Minister 
whenever he considers it necessary so to do in order to prevent the 
spread of the disease, to order the removal of cattle from an infected 
area or from any place adjacent thereto, and to dispose of them for 
immediate slaughter, it is in brief a Bill to give the power of stamp¬ 
ing out the disease for which the majority of our Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions is now asking. The Bill fixes the price to be paid for the cattle 
at from £2 to £7 for oxen, £3 to £7 10s. for cows, and £4 for bulls. 
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Reduced Kates ox South African Grain. —Reduced rates are 
now being charged on the Natal Government Railways for the convey¬ 
ance of grain in lots of not less than ten tons, or paying therefor, for 
export oversea from stations in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
to the Point (Durban). The rates are ope-fourth of the rates of carriage 
upon South African wool, subject to a minimum of 13s. 4d. per ton from 
Transvaal stations and 9s. (id. per ton from O.R.C. stations, at owners 
risk. Ordinary rates are charged in the first instance, and rebates re¬ 
ducing to the export, rate granted on production of Customs proof that 
the grain lias been bona fid > exported oversea beyond South Africa. 
Further particulars in regard to the rates may be obtained on applica¬ 
tion tu the General Manager’s Office, Maritzburg. 


Natives and Land. —At a special meeting of the Transvaal Land¬ 
owners’ Association, held recently, the following resolution was carried 
unanimously:—“That this special general meeting of the Trans\aal 
Landowners' Association urges upon the Government the necessity for 
the more efficient control of the natives squatting upon Crown lands, 
and Avonld point out that such control can only he made effective by in¬ 
creasing the number of native rent collectors, and not by the present 
policy of reduction. Further, for the purpose of increasing the supply 
of native labour for farming and other purposes, it is necessary not only 
to actually and effectively collect the rents from the natives squatting 
on Crown lands, ljut also to charge adequate rentals according to the 
agricultural value and area of the land occupied. That this Associa¬ 
tion urges the Government to maintain the principle of limitation of the 
right of natives to acquire freehold or registered leasehold of land, either 
individually or collectively, outside those areas set apart by Government 
for native's, and to legislate for the effective fulfilment of this principle.” 

Extort of Cattle from: Argentina. —The Consul-General for the 
Argentine Republic at Capetown has advised the Colonial Secretary, 
NaiaL that a decree was issued by the Argentine Republic on the 11th 
March cancelling, as regards the Province of Buenos Aires, the decree 
of April 20th, 1906, which prohibited—as a consequence of an outbreak 
of Foot-and-mouth disease—the export of cattle, sheep, goats and swine 
o\crsca from the Republic. This re-opening of the ports to 

cattle, sheep, goats and swine from the Province of Buenos 

Aires, for oversea export, has been allowed, the Consul-General 

states, in view of the satisfactory general sanitary state of 

the flocks and herds of the Republic, and also of the fact that no case 
of I he disease in question was notified or found in the said Province 
during the three months immediately preceding the 11th March, while 
the last outbreak prior to that period was of one single case, of a mild 
character. The sanitary restrictions for preventing the entry of cattle 1 
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from other Provinces or territories not yet declared immune are in full 
force. Within the Province of Buenos Aires itself, all cattle, sheep, 
goats or swine for oversea export are examined, at the establishment 
where they have been selected, by the official veterinary inspectors, and 
cannot be entrained except with a permit from the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. Moreover, they must be under sanitary observation during the 
iast twenty-four hours prior to being embarked, and are during that 
time again examined carefully by the Inspectors, in order to prevent 
the shipment of any animal that is not healthy or that presents sus¬ 
picious symptoms, or is otherwise physically unfit. These precautions, 
says the Consul-General, appear to amply ensure the shipment of only 
such animals as are in a healthy condition. 


Queensland Suoak Wobks Guakantee Act. —In the International 
Sugar Journal for September, 1906, there appeared a resume of the 
section on the sugar industry of Queensland in the l r ear-Book of 
Australia. it was stated that the Queensland Government had ad¬ 
vanced, up to the commencement of 1905, a sum of £583,286, under the 
Sugar Works Guarantee Act, to certain sugar and other mills and a 
tramway. Eight of these mill companies failed to meet their monetary 
obligations to the State, the liabilites incurred by the Government in 
respect of defaulting companies and the tramway being £415,000. “Six 
ol these mills,the article stated, “have now passed into the possession 
of the Government." It would thus appear that, if money is advanced 
to put down plant and tram-lines, and if the properties have to revert 
to the Government, the sugar industry is costing far more than the duty 
plus the bounty less the excise. In other words, without considerable 
State assistance, these central sugar mills do not pay. With a view to 
ascertaining whether thivS was the case, and what \vas the present posi¬ 
tion of affairs, and also how far the loss sustained by the Government 
wa> really an additional bounty on sugar, the Secretary, Minister of 
Agriculture, on the suggestion of Mr. J. Kirkman, M.L.A., wrote to the 
Secretary lor Agriculture, Brisbane, on the subject. The Under Secre¬ 
tary to the Treasury, replying on the 9th May, states that the total 
amount of public monies advanced by the Treasury for the building and 
equipping of Central Sugar Mills was £589,482, the advances being sub¬ 
ject to repayment during a period extending over 21 years. Principal 
has been paid to the extent of £172,756, and interest at the rate of 1 
per cent, per annum amounting to £183,683. The amount of principal 
still owing is £116,726, and the arrears of interest £5.1,968, making a 
total of £468,694 still outstanding. The principal due, but unpaid, 
amounts to £32,907, which, added to the arrears of interest, as above, 
makes the total of arrears £84,875. These figures represent the situa¬ 
tion on 1st January, 1907. The position of six of these Government 
Central Mills was so extremely unsatisfactory, the Under Secretary pro- 
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<eeds, that the Treasurer entered into possession and assumed the ab¬ 
solute control and management of the mills. In the ease of three other 
mills a partial control was assumed, which very quickly resulted in bring¬ 
ing these into a better financial position. Of the six Central Mills into 
which the Treasurer, as mortgagee, actually entered into possession, two 
had so i'ar improved their position that the original companies have been 
enabled to find the money to pay off the Public Treasury and to regain 
possession of the mills. By the re-sale of these two mills the Treasury 
recovered something over £})(),000 of the monies that were originally 
advanced. The four remaining mills of which the Treasurer entered 
into possession as mortgagee have been foreclosed by the Treasurer. 
They are now the absolute property of the State and are being con¬ 
trolled and conducted for the benefit of the cane-growing farmers who 
were the shareholders. Owing to favourable seasons, to fair prices for 
raw sugars, and to the control of the mills by the State itself with the 
application of modern methods of management, all these mills are now 
recovering their financial position, and it is believed that they may be 
placed upon a sound running basis, resulting ultimately in the total 
recovery of the monies advanced bv the State for their establishment. 


Marty.ni a tkaorans. —In this issue will be found an illustration 
showing the seed-pods, green and ripe, of a plant that is occasionally 
come across in Natal, known as Mariynia fragrant*. The plant is not 
indigenous to Natal, seeds of it having been introduced from Mexico 
some years ago. The genus comprises about ten species, natives of the 
warmer regions of America. They are sometimes annual and some¬ 
times w.iili a large tuberous perennial root. M. frag runs is the best- 
known species. 'Phis thrives in well-drained, porous‘soil, in a warm, 
sheltered sit nut ion, “and grows to a height of about two feet. The 
flower is crimson-purple, with a yellow throat, large and fragrant, and 
disposed in handsome spikes. The fruit, which is from three to four 
inches long, terminates in two curved beaks or hooks which, held to¬ 
gether in one covering whilst green (see lower pod in illustration), burst 
forth and separate upon ripening, as shown in the upper portion of the 
illustration. If gathered when young, the fruit is said to make an 
agreeable pickle in vinegar; but the plant has otherwise no economic 
value, and is an acclimatised weed. The hooks with which the fruit 
terminates are of interest. By their means the dissemination of the 
plant is assisted, as the hooks become caught in the hair or wool of 
animals grazing, and so the pods are carried some distance before they 
are dropped or rubbed off. Another species, M. diandra , is common in 
the Gangetie Plains, Chutia Nagpur, Bombay, and elsewhere in India, 
the fruit of which is officinal in the Punjab bazaars. It Is sold in the. 
drug-shops as an antidote to scorpion stings. 
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“Stanjukd Fu k*' Win-: at. —Whilst in England the Prime Minister 
gave instructions for “Standard Fife* wheat to he sent to Natal for dis¬ 
tribution among I armor* for experimental purposes. The wheal has 
now arrived at Cedara: and a supply having been set aside for trial on 
the Experiment Farms, the balance is available for distribution. Early 
application should be made for small samples by those desirous of giving 
this particular kiiul of wheat a trial. Correspondence should be ad¬ 
dressed to the Director of Experiment Stations, Cedara. The only con¬ 
ditions on which the seed will he supplied is that a similar cjnuntity of 
seed be returned to the Department of Agriculture next season, and 
that a report be furnished upon the success or otherwise attending the 
trial of tin* wheat. — 

Auimmi/ruKAL Science.—A recent issue of the Af/ri^uUnral Gazette 
(England) contain* an interesting article, by Mr. John Wrightson, on 
“Agriculture a Counted Profession/' “No wider subject ban be named 
than agrieultun A the writer says, at the outset: ‘‘and the man who thor¬ 
oughly understands the land and its capabilities is yet to be born—nay, is 
not in the !• *usi degree likely to he horn/" Meteorology, biology, mineral¬ 
ogy. pathology, chemistry, biology—including hybridisation, reversion, 
heredity, pathology, acclimatisation, anatomy, physiology, embryology, 
bacteriology, botany, entomology, and zoology—mechanics, engineering, 
mathematics, history, religion (c.a., the effects of religion), the growth of 
laws—all these subjects must be taken cognizance of by the student of 
agriculture. “To understand the theory of agriculture, in all its bear¬ 
ings. i* beyond the powers of any man. however learned/* *av> Mr. 
WrightMUi, “and y<*t a Professor of Agrieultun.* ought to be aide to 
throw light upon any of tlx* subject* just enumerated."' He distin¬ 
guishes between “farming"' and “agriculture/* in order to show that the 
farmer must, be an outdoor, practical man. whilst a professor of agri¬ 
culture must necessarily he a student, and by his work throw as much 
light upon his subject as conditions will allow. The vast field of agri¬ 
culture and the importance of the whole subject is seen in the fact that, 
in every country that is at all up-to-date, it is recognised as necessary to 
appoint specialists to study the various branches of agricultural science 
and apply the results of their investigations to local conditions, as well 
as to study local problems connected with their particular branch of 
the subject. In Natal, for example, we ha\e specialist's in general 
agriculture, in entomology, bacteriology and veterinary science, forestry 
and botany, agrieulurul chemistry, dairying: and the results of the in¬ 
vestigations of these experts are from time to time made known to far¬ 
mers generally. In these days the fanner can never hope to investigate 
at all widely for himself: he can only take the results of the investiga¬ 
tions of others who are making a life-study of their work, and utilise 
those results in his practical work. Therein lies the distinction that 
Mr. Wrightson draws between “farming” and “agriculture/' 
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Coffee Crewing In Metel. 


A REMEDY FOR LEAF DISEASE. 


By E. K. Sawer, Director, Experiment Stations. 


The re-establishment of an industry in coffee cultivation upon a sound 
and reliable basis wouid be welcomed universally by those who realise 
that the climate and soils of the Natal Coast furnish well nigh ideal 
conditions for the growth of the shrub. 

Elevation, humidity, and mean temperature, leave little to be de¬ 
sired, and the sine qua nun is preventative or remedial treatment for 
leaf disease in coffee (Hemiteia vastatrix) and adequate protection against 
the “Borer” beetle. A contribution to the former subject of no little 
importance has been made by Mr. W. A. Gilbert, of the Barnesdale Tea 
Estate, lfafa (formerly owned by the late Mr. J. A. McMillan, but now 
under the proprietorship of Messrs. Barley Bros., of Nil Desperandum, 
dose by). Mr. Gilbert, it would be as well to add, is the son of a very old 
and experienced Indian planter, and has himself had, besides tea, a long 
and varied experience in coffee growing in India. On assuming manage¬ 
ment of Barnesdale; Mr. Gilbert discovered an eight-year-old block of 
coffee which had been abandoned to the ravages of Hemiteia. The trees 
which were out of reach were sawn right down in 1903, and single suckers 
or leaders obtained. These were topped at 5 feet and lateral growth 
encouraged, which was carefully pruned and handled' out each year* 
When leaf disease showed itself the following year* the held was left 
unweeded for some months till a fairly high growth of grass and weeds 
was obtained. These were then mown, allowed to dry in situ, and sub¬ 
sequently fired throughout the block. This treatment had the immediate 
effect of scorching the coffee foliage, but this was rapidly replaced, 
and it was seen that all traces of the disease had been eliminated. No 
re-infection has ensued until the present time, when a few bushes on 
the edge of the field, which is skirted by bush, are showing a few spots 
of the disease, and which are to be treated again in the manner described, 

The remedy employed is deserving of special attention, as a few 
isolated trees on another portion of the estate about \ mite distant are 
covered with the fungus, and some coffee on a neighbouring farm three 
miles away, practically extinct from, this cause, exists as a centre of dis¬ 
tribution for the spores. 

The accompanying illustrations show trees representative of the 
hulk of the field, now in full bearing, and clearly demonstrate that the 
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check sustained by the trees as a result of grass firing is inconsiderable* 
It would therefore appear feasible to employ this drastic method as often 
as infection may be sustained, and its general adoption, coupled with 
the destruction of such native bushes and trees as may hereafter be 
shown to harbour the fungus, may be the means of reducing the element 
of risk from this cause to a minimum. 

it is also interesting to note that Mr. Gilbert is trying the effect of 
shade on his coffee bushes, and to this end has planted a portion of the 
field with Grcvillia robusta (Silver Oak). Coffee under this shade seems 
remarkably healthy, and free of disease; and Mr. Gilbert now intends, 
being quite satisfied that, as in India, shade is essential to coffee even 
in Natal, to place the whole area under Silver Oak. 


The World's Cone Sugar Crop • 


Musses. Willett & Gray's estimate of the world’s cane sugar crop on 
May Ultli, 1001, is as follows. The ligures include local consumption 
of home production wherever known:— 


America. 

1906-7. 

Tons. 

3,317,000 

1 9 ° 5 - 6 . 
Tons. 

3,243,728 

1904 - 5 . 

Tons. 

3,001,168 

Asia. 

1,172,046 

1,149,341 

1,126,708 

Australia and Polynesia . 

249,000 

230,000 

216,213 

Alriea. 

295,000 

283,364 

232,101 

Europe (Spain). 

15,000 

14,512 

18,592 

Total cane sugar crops .. 

5,048,046 

4,920,945 

4,594,782 

European beet sugar crops (F. 0. 
Licht).. 

6,700,000 

6,933,649 

4,708,758 

TT.S. beet sugar crops (W. & G.) 

433,010 

28.3,717 

207,722 

Grand total cane and beet sugar 

12,181,056 

12,138,311 

9,513,262 

Estimated increase in the world’s 

production .. .. .. .. . 

42,745 

. . 



The Department receives certain sugar journals, which contain a 
large amount of statistical and other information regarding the world’s 
sugar market. Those interested, who desire information on any par¬ 
ticular point, are invited to communicate with the Department. 
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Do-Naturod Alcohol• 

! By G. C. Williams. 

Thjs short article in the Journal of April last by “Ergates” was very 
apropos of what 1 have being going to write about for some time: that 
is, the splendid opening there is at the present for our Colony to supply 
the whole of South Africa with de-natured spirit or alcohol for use in 
motors of all kinds and also lamps. That there are immense possi¬ 
bilities in the realisation of such a state of things I will now endeavour 
to show. We are, as all know, suffering from a commercial depression, 
and it is generally admitted that any amelioration of this condition 
must be sought in the direction of agriculture. It is agriculture that 
will produce this spirit, and it only remains for our Government to do 
all in its power to encourage the production of a suitable matrix and then 
make such laws as will facilitate its extraction and sale for industrial 
purposes. If this is done, private enterprise will soon do the rest; and 
once this is consummated everyone is going to benefit who either uses or 
produces this Colonial product. It may not be known here what an 
important question this one of fuel is not only to South Africa but to 
the world. There-,can be no doubt in the mind of any one who gives 
the matter a thought that the world is now living on its capital, and that 
although the day may be distant yet it will surely come when we shall 
be bankrupt, of both coal and oil, and new conditions will have to be 
faced. Our knowledge shows that it will be vegetation—the growing 
plant.—that we shall have to turn to. 

Potatoes, wheat, rice, beet, and sugar cane are the principal sources 
from which alcohol is derived, and it is from the last-named that our 
Colony will at first and immediately he able to produce spirit to put 
upon the market in no small quantities. I am informed by one of the 
sugar-growers on the Coast that some one million gallons of spirit could 
be made at once, fit for industrial purposes, and that this could be sold 
at a profit to them at a price of one shilling a gallon. At present this 
is lost to the Colony. Experiments have been made both in Germany 
and United States America, that prove without doubt that alcohol can 
be used in most kinds of motors and lamps, and can even compete in 
cheapness with petrol, gasoline, and petroleum. If this is the case in 
countries where petroleum is close and plentiful, how much more 
economical it should be in a country like South Africa whose oil comes 
oversea some 6,000 miles. 

In America, after an exhaustive series of trials of alcohol and gaso¬ 
lene in farm engines, the following conclusions, were come to:— 
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1. Any engine on the American market to-day operating mth 
gasolene or kerosene can operate with alcohol fuel, without any struc¬ 
tural alteration whatever, with proper manipulation. 

2. Alcohol contains approximately 0-6 of the heating value of 
gasolene by weight, and in the •experiments a small engine required 1-8 
times as much alcohol as gasolene per horse power hour. This corre¬ 
sponds very closely with the relative heating value of the fuels, indicat¬ 
ing practically the same thermal efficiency with the two when vapourisa¬ 
tion is complete. 

3. In some cases carburetters designed for gasolene do not vapourize' 
all the alcohol, and in such cases the excess of aleohoj consumed is 
greater than indicated above. 

4. The absolute excess of alcohol consumed over gasolene or kero¬ 
sene will be reduced by such changes as will increase the thermal effi¬ 
ciency of the engine. 

5. The thermal efficiency of these engines can he improved when 
they are operated by alcohol, first by altering the construction of the 
carburettor to accomplish complete vapourization, second bv increasing 
the compression very materially. 

Ci. An engine designed for gasolene or kerosene can, without any very 
material alterations to adapt it to alcohol, give slightly inofe power 
(about 10 per cent.) than when operated by gasolene or kerosene, but this 
increase is at the expense of greater consumption of fuel. By alterations 
designed to adapt the engine to new fuel, this excess of power may be 
increased to about 20 per cent. 

7. Because of the increased output without corresponding increase 
in size, alcohol engines should sell for less per horse power than gasolene 
or kerosene engines of the same class. 

8. The different designs of gasolene and kerosene engines are not 
equally well adapted to the burning of alcohol, though all may burn it 
with a fair degree of success. 

9. Storage of alcohol and its use in engines is much less dangerous 
than that of gasolene. 

10. The exhaust from an alcohol engine is less likely to be offensive, 
although there he some odour due to lubricating oil and imperfect com¬ 
bustion if' the engine is not skilfully operated. 

11. It requires no more skill to operate an alcohol engine than one 
intended for gasolene or kerosene. 

12. There is no reason to suppose that the cost of repairs and 
lubrication will be any greater for an alcohol engine. 

13. There seems to be no tendency for the interior of an alcohol 
engine to become sooty. 

14. With proper manipulation there seems to bo no undue cor¬ 
rosion of the interior due to the use of alcohol. 

15. The fact that the exhaust from the alcohol engine is not as hot 
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as that from the gasolene and kerosene engines seems to indicate that 
there will be less clanger from fire and less possibility of burning the 
lubricating nil. This is also borne out by the fact that the exhaust 
shows less smokiness. 

Ifi. In localities where there is a supply of cheap raw material for 
the manufacture of denatured alcohol, and which are remote from the 
source of supply of gasolene, alcohol may immediately compete with 
gasolene as a fuel for engines. 

17. If, as time goes on, kerosene and its distillates become scarcer 
and dearer, the alcohol engine will become a stronger and stronger com¬ 
petitor, with a possibility that in time it may entirely supplant the 
kerosene and gasolene engines. 

18. By reason of its greater safety and its adaptability to the work, 
alcohol should immediately supplant gasolene for use in boats. 

• Such is the American verdict where agricultural engines are con¬ 
cerned; and now let us turn to conclusions come to in England and 
Germany. 

For years past, in both Germany and France, the importance of 
keeping the labour on the land and preventing overcrowding in the 
cities has led to the Governments of those countries doing all in their 
power to encourage the production of industrial alcohol, and in Germany 
especially State aid has not been spared to develop agriculture in this 
particular direction, and the value of alcohol as a fuel has been ex¬ 
haustively tested and proved. 

In two 8-h.p. engines at the last Vienna Exhibition, one designed for 
alcohol and the other for gasolene, the consumption was— 

Grammes per h.p. hour. 

Alcohol. 373-5 

Gasolene . . ...' 340 

the efficiency calculated for the gasolene being only 16*5 per cent., 
whilst for the alcohol it was 28 per cent. Since then, other experi¬ 
ments have been made, and we may safely give the relative efficiency 
of the two as— 

Per cent. Efficiency. 

Alcohol. 32 

Gasolene. 22 

which would give as the heat units converted into work calculated from 
the net calorific values— 

Calories. British Thermal Units. 

Alcohol. 1,846 3,322 

Gasolene .., 2,360 4,248 

a result that very considerably reduces the difference between the two 
fuels; and as the highest efficiency is readily obtained with the alcohol 
whilst an ordinary gasolene motor-rarely gives 18 per cent, in practice, 
the difference practically disappears. 
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Again, it must not be forgotten that the specific gravity of gasolene 
is 721 and of alcohol *820, a gallon of which will weigh 7*2 and 8*2 fl:>s. 
respectively, so that, taking the ratio of weight given hv the Vienna ex¬ 
periment, the alcohol was volume for volume quite equal io the gasolene. 

And now we are corning to a very interesting phase of alcohol use 
m motors. 

The fact that it is possible to attain a much higher efficiency from 
alcohol is due to several factors, not the least of which is the greater 
ease with which complete combustion can be attained, and the smaller 
proportion of air needed as compared with gasolene; and also the fact 
that with alcohol far greater compression and a comparatively cool cycle 
is possible--conditions that arc amongst the most important in fuel 
economy. 

the cylinder and to ensure complete combustion is an important factor 
The amount of air needed to form a. properly explosive'mixturo in 
in the efficiency to be obtained, as the larger the proportion of the air 
that has to be used the greater will be the volume of exhaust gases 
which, being at a high temperature, means a considerable loss' of power. 
Roughly speaking, about one-third as much air is needed for alcohol as 
for gasolene, one volume of alcohol vapour requiring 1 I of air; and 
further, the limits of explosion with gasolene are from 2 to 5 per cent., 
whereas with alcohol it ranges from 4 to 13-6 per cent. The value of 
this extra range of exposure will appeal more readily to motorists. 

Alcohol to be denatured for motor work is best mixed with 
benzine or some pyridine base, to avoid the formation of any corrosive 
compound. Such is done at present on the Continent. 

The following is an epitome of a lecture given by V. B. Lewes:— 
As a practical Colonist of long standing and a motorist this sub¬ 
ject appeals to me in many ways. No one would he more pleased than 
myself to see this depression lifted and driven away, and 1 should be 
extra pleased if it were done by means of agriculture, in which I have 
always taken an intense interest. It does seem that at least a good step 
could be made towards this end by fostering the industry of alcohol pro¬ 
duction. We have not yet planted all the land available and suited to 
sugar cane growing. Let our Government by every means in its power 
get this land planted, and then by proper legislation make the sale of 
denatured spirit as easy as that of mealies or any farm produce, and 
offer bonuses for the introduction of the best class of motors and lamps 
to use this spirit, and so keep the money that now goes out of the Colony 
to buy kerosene, etc., in the pockets of the people 

This suggestion should £laee £50,000 to be spent in the Colonies, 
would give the Government an opportunity of placing people on the 
land, make the Closer Settlement Association happy or perhaps unhappy 
at having nothing to growl about, and be the cause of stopping the sale 
of treacle to the natives to be made into ishimiyana (a villainous com- 
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pound that tends to degrade all who drin'k it), or the compounding of 
an inferior whisky. This it would surely do and a great deal more. 

. I know of a tract of land some thousands of acres in extent close to 
the mouth of the lllovo River where cane could be grown to perfection. 
This should be cut up into moderate-sized lots and sold to any who care 
to work it. A central mill could be run by the Government, a com¬ 
pany, or a Board of the owners of the land. This land is at the present 
utterly waste and harbours a few lazy blacks. Personally T think every¬ 
one who grows sugar is a benefactor to the Colony, and that they should 
be encouraged in every way, and this suggestion would probably add 
10 per cent, to their gains (and they deserve it). But it would at the 
same time do the other things I have enumerated, and this is where we 
all come in. We cannot afford to waste our bye-products if wo arc to 
compete with other countries. 

My prognostication for the future is that, provided this idea is 
taken up, in less than a decade most of the work done will be by alcohol 
motors. The ideal motor will be air cooled, and the low calorific value 
of alcohol makes this most probable. This subject should be taken up 
by our Agricultural Union and all the Coast agricultural societies: and 
every Coast Member of Parliament should be interested and enlisted to 
give his support, for this is a measure where co-operation would give a 
greater certainty of success. If we found that proud moment ever ar¬ 
rived when we could not supply the demand, then we should have* an 
extra reason for holding out our hand to our friends at Mauritius and 
combining with them to our mutual benefit. A joining hands of the 
motor and lamp maker and alcohol producer at first is an absolute neces¬ 
sity; but once fairly started, and its advantages seen, it will find no lack 
of either ready to supply a saleable article. 

All chance of success depends on the attitude of the Government, 
and 1 hope for the sake of our people they will follow the good example 
set bv France, Germany, and America. 

In a further article the question of flu* use of alcohol in motors 
will be discussed. 


Bailway Kates on S.A. Firewood, etc. —It is announced that, 
on and after Monday, 1st July, 1907, a new scale of rates will be intro¬ 
duced for the conveyance of South African firewood, fencing posts, mine 
props, and undressed stone, between stations on the Natal Government 
Railways. Full particulars of these rates will he furnished on applica¬ 
tion to the General Manager of Railways Maritzburg, or to the District 
Traffic Superintendents, Goods Agents, Stationmasters, and the Railway 
Offices, Durban. • • 
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Camels for Transport. 


THEIR SUITABILITY FOR NATAL. 


GERMAN S.W. AFRICAN AND RHODESIAN EXPERIENCE. 

• 

The risks of losses from' the devastating effects of such cattle plagues 
as East Coast Fever, arid the consequent difficulties attendant upon 
transport, naturally turn men's minds to other forms of transport than 
oxen. Horses are out of the question for use to the extent they would 
be required in this country, and mules and donkeys are being tried. 
Whilst these have their advantages—and are a readily available substitute 
for oxen—their disadvantages are considerable, and it is a question 
whether this form of transport is ever likely to come into very general 
nse in this country. 

With a view to ascertaining whether the acclimatisation of camels 
in Natal could be effected, whether they would be suitable for this 
country, and what, on the whole, the prospects are of a successful intro¬ 
duction of this form of transport into Natal, inquiries were recently 
made of the Imperial German Consul at Durban relative to the use of 
dromedaries by the troops in German South West Africa. The Consul 
has very kindly furnished much valuable information, including various 
press cuttings, reports, etc., which have been translated by Mr. C. 
Meyerheim, of the Department of Agriculture. Mr. H. von R Berens- 
berg, of the Entomologist's Department, who had personal experience 
with the use of dromedaries as transport animals in Algeria, has also 
prepared an article and illustrations; and Mr. E. B. Sawer has furnished 
a note dealing with Rhodesian experience. It is accordingly possible 
to present readers of the Journal with a large amount of information 
which will doubtless be of value in the event of the introduction of 
camels into this country, and will also give some idea as to what the 
prospects are for camel transport. 

From the information which has been furnished by the Imperial 
German Consul, it appears that the use of dromedaries as transport 
animals in German South West Africa has met with very successful 
results. During the rebellion in that country dromedaries have 
practically only been used in the transport service, and only in a few 
instances for riding purposes. The animals were extensively used in 
those portions of the country where want of pasturage and water would 
have led to too great a loss in#oxen and mules, and the results attained 
with the use of dromedaries are said to have been excellent. They were 
eble to keep fit and in good working condition when only living on the # 
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various thorn hushes which grow almost everywhere in the Province, and' 
were also able to go some days without water—under conditions where 
other animals would have collapsed. Even in the rough mountainous 
parts they were used with splendid results. 

The dromedaries were obtained from the Canaries and Somaliland 
(the latter through Messrs. Hagenbeck, of Hamburg). Delivered at 
Lnederitzbueht the Canary camel cost 1,000 marks (about £501, and the 
Somali dromedary 1,500 marks (about £75). Those received from Somali¬ 
land are classified under three headings:— 

(1) Animals of both sexes of the Habab and Ttasehaita breeds from 
the African Coast; lands of the Red Sea: 

(2) Animals of both sexes from the Arabian Inland; 

(3) Stallions from the southern portion of the Red Sea—Damitzil 
and Aussa. 

Tile Canary animals proved themselves the most satisfactory, and 
the least satisfactory were those mentioned under the 3rd classification 
—the light yellow stallions. 

The average load of the Canary dromedary was from 3 to 31 cwt., 
and they were able to cover from about 20 to 25 miles daily at a rate of 
2$ to three miles an hour. The North African animals are weaker, 
their load averaging about i ewt. less. There were, of course, ex¬ 
ceptions. The caravan leader had therefore to be very careful that each 
animal was loaded according to its carrying capacity. The feeding 
varied according to f .the nature of the pasturage in the different locali¬ 
ties. In those portions where there was no pasturage, tin* animals re¬ 
ceived 4 to 5 kg. oats or maize and If) kg. haled hay. In many districts 
of tlie Province they kept in splendid condition without any fodder of 
any sort; being given them. As a general rule it was found that the 
best results were achieved by allowing each animal I kg. of fodder on 
“rest'* days, hut when trekking they lived entirely on the pasturage, 
•ibiorii, etc. 

Tjjg. climate of South West Mrica did not affect these animals in 
any wav: their coats altered to meet the different conditions. They had, 
however, to he protected against colds and cold mists by means of 
coverings and tents. Diseases from colds, such as inflammation of the 
lungs, inflammation of the bowels, and rheumatism were not rare. No 
cases occurred of surra, as happened with the Somali dromedaries in the 
Cape Colony, nor was any evidence of its presence obtained even by the 
closest examination of the blood. The animals suffered chiefly, from 
scab and saddle sores. The scab was .introduced with the Somali 
animals, andltwas a long time before it was eradicated. The saddle 
acres Avere brought about by the use of the Canary “bridge” saddle. 
The saddles made in Germany in accordance with the Abyssinian 
model proved lighter and better. Experiments in this direction have not 
.jet been completed. Sore feet were never observed even in stony parts: 
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In German South West Africa the dromedaries are employed in 
caravans of up to 50 animals. The attendants generally necessary are 
a mounted caravan leader, one attendant for every five animals as driver: 
in addition to which men are employed at camps, station*, etc.. for 
assisting in the loading and unloading. 

From the results of the German South West African experiment, 
Messrs. Hagenbeck consider that, in spite of the difference in the 
climate and configuration of the two countries, the introduction and 
acclimatisation of dromedaries in Natal is more than possible. They 
are of opinion that their introduction would meet with successful re¬ 
sults—provided, of course, that the right animals are selected ami that 

they receive piopci handling.and that, in comparison with lou-cs, 

mules, and oxen, ihcv would prove much more advantageous. The 
climate and i miliguration of the # < ountn in Natal. Me^iv. Hagmdv* k 
think, should pro\e n<> hindrance. judging from the oxj-erhv.i e caiu'-d 
in the German ('ohmy. 

The <lromedary thrives it) tropical Ka-t Africa up t> tin* u nth 
degree of north latitude*, not only in the plain* Imt also on the hilK: and 
ii has been used with advantage in Abyssinia on roads of an ele\a- 
tion of \\|UO metres, and under severer conditions than would bo met 
with in Natal both as regards rain fall and had roads. The dromedary 
naturally ^luuvs its best qualities in the fiat steppes and de-ert regions 
oj Africa and Asia, but at, the same tim° ii is capable or working in a 
mote than satisfactory manner in mountainous countries, providing, of 
course, that the proper breeds are selected. Though the dromedary 
may perhaps under certain conditions not be able to compote with the 
mule, vet it can always he used. Messrs. Hagen hock stale, under tin* 
sain - conditions as the ox. ]>oth as a bea*t of bunion and a* a draught 
animal it has two important advantages over other animals used for 
similar purposes. The first \> its capability of being able to go for 
long periods without water. Tim N.K. African dromedary, which* was 
the one employed by the Germans in SAW Africa, could go for a period 
of at least four days without water, and yet its working capacity was in 
no way affected. There are certain breeds which can work without 
water for as long as ten days, and this not only in wrnter hut also in 
summer. 

The second advantage is that: it thrives on the scantiest of nourish¬ 
ment whilst its working power is in no way affected. The dromedary 
in its natural state grazes and thrive? on the foliage and branches of the 
acacia and mimosa plants and other thorn hushes, and is aide to feed in 
districts where oxen and horses are unable to exist owing to the want 
of grass for the best part of the year, and is able to thrive in districts 
where other animals would die of thirst ami starvation. 

Messrs. Hagenbeck recommend a trial, on a small scale in the first 
place, being made in Natal. They have a number of animals of the same 
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breed as those supplied to the German Government in Southwest Africa,,, 
between the ages of (> and 12, and broken into every description of work. 
Twelve such animals could be supplied at the rate of £60 each, delivered 
f.o.b. Hamburg. At this price a complete pack-saddle would be in¬ 
cluded. The saddles in question are considered the best and most 
practical, and have proved themselves to be superior in every respect to* 
all others that have been tried in German South West Africa. Sore 
backs are absolutely impossible, it is stated, where' these saddles are 
used. Any animals supplied would all be males: female animals are 
very seldom employed for draught purposes, and are generally used only 
for breeding. Female dromedaries could, of course, be supplied for 
breeding if desired. 

The Imperial German Consul has also supplied, with the other 
particulars he has kindly furnished, a paper on the handling of 
dromedaries. The following is a sunfmarised translation:— 

Anyone who has charge of camels or dromedaries should banish any 
preconceived ideas that these animals are mere automata and that they 
are capable of carrying any loads for any distance for any number of 
days without food and drink. ' Dromedaries have to receive the same care 
and treatment as other animals, in spite of the fact that they are capable 
of standing more heat and thirst than any other animal. Such advan¬ 
tages have their limits, and if these limits are exceeded the animal breaks 
down. It is therefore necessary that animals should receive every care 
and attention with respect to feeding and drinking. Special care should 
be taken that drivers are not allowed in any way to ill-treat the animals. 
With proper care the dromedary can be need for 20 years or more. 

Feeding .— Where there are sufficient quantities of mimosa and 
acacia, which form the natural food of the dromedary, as well as the 
leaves and twigs of other thorn bushes and grass, the animals do not 
require any other food, but care should be taken that those in charge 
see that the dromedaries are driven to the proper bushes. Where the 
proper grazing is not obtainable each dromedary should be allowed 
20 tt>s. of good hay a day, together w r ith, at the most, 6 tbs. of mixed corn 
fodder. At the commencement especially, when long marches are being 
undertaken, corn fodder should be given with care—and under no cir¬ 
cumstances should barley be mixed with it. ' The best fodder consists 
of crushed or rolled oats mixed with crushed mealies or the African 
and Arabian durra. Each dromedary should have a teaspoonful of salt 
mixed w r ith its fodder. This fodder should he given in the evening at 
the completion of the day’s march. The first portion of the hay forage 
should be given in the early morning and the latter portion at night. 
Great care should be taken on the march that the animals are not 
allowed to eat any poisonous weeds. , 

Watering .—During the cool portion of the year the animals should 
be watered every second day towards midday. In the hot seaaon the? 
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animals sliould be watered every day before the march is commenced. 
"The Somali dromedaries can go for a period of from -i to 10 days without 
water. If the animals are, however, watered every day or every second 
day, it does not prejudice their power ol' doing without water. When 
dromedaries have been without water for 3 or 4 days while on the 
march, caution is necessary when they are watered: on Midi occasions 
they should not he allowed to drink just as much as they wish.. Kach 
dromedary should be allowed from one to two hueketsful. They should 
then he sent to graze for two hours, or, where grazing is not available, 
a small quantity of hay (not corn) should be given, alter whirl) they 
may be allowed to quench their thirst.. The animals should ne\er be 
allowed any corn as Jong as they have water in their stomachs. I’nloss 
these instructions are strictly adhered to the animal will be knocked up 
with colic. 

On Ike March .—When feasible, the animals should he got ready for 
the march before sunrise, in order that they may be able to start right 
away at sunrise. A march should not exceed four hours at a time— 
representing JO miles. The animals should then he allowed to graze 
until 3 o'clock in the afternoon, after which they can put in another four 
hours’ march. When the night caiup is reached the animals should be 
given the corn fodder, after which they should be allowed to graze for 
two hours. The dromedaries should then be camped near the luggage, 
etc., and a small supply of hay should be placed on a piece of saek or 
matting in front of each animal: unless the sack or matting is used, the 
animals are apt to swallow sand and stones, etc., which would have a 
bad effect on them. After every three to four days' inarch the animals 
should he allowed a rest. The principle of allowing the animal eight, 
days’ rest after every month's work is to be recommended. 

As regards order of marching, the usual procedure is for the lead¬ 
ing dromedary to be led and the following ones to be fastened to each 
others' tails. Such sets should not consist of more than six animals. 
Supervision is needed to see that each animal in a string is able to keep 
up with the leading one. The slowest and weakest animals should be 
placed in front, and the stronger and quicker ones placed at the end of 
the string. The attendant guiding the front animal should lead that 
animal with intelligence. Great care should be specially exercised in 
the case of night marches. Under no circumstances when the animals 
are loaded should anyone be allowed to mount them. When it is ab¬ 
solutely necessary for a sick or weak person to be mounted, then the 
load of the dromedary in question should be reduced by 140 to 150 lbs. 
It is always advisable on marches to have 10 per cent, of the. animals 
as spare ones to act as reliefs, but these should be kept strictly for this 
purpose, and no one should be allowed to mount them. 

There is another method than leading dromedaries in strings and 
“ihat is to drive them in herds, but this is only advisable in open country. 
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The loads should he made up into two equal lots, which ate attached! 
to each other by cords and affixed to the saddle in such a manner that 
the packages hang on either side of the animal’s hump. Care is to be 
taken that the packages do not hang too low down. The sides of the 
dromedary should be protected with sacking or matting. In many cases 
it is a good principle to have the loads placed in large nets and slung 
on each side of the saddle. When loading up an animal it should be 
made *to lie down between its two lots of luggage. Care should, of 
course, be taken that the luggage does not exceed the weight according 
to the carrying capacity of each animal. Once an animal has been 
loaded it should not be*kept standing: if the march cannot be started 
at once the animal should be made to lie down until all the animals are 
ready. The best plan is not to allow the animal to rise when it. has 
been loaded until everything is ready for the march. 

The camping ground should be selected as far as possible free from 
stones. The dromedaries should be made to lie down in rows with their 
backs to the wind when camped for the night. Each animal should be 
provided with a waterproof covering, which on the march can be utilised' 
to protect the packages. 

Care should always be exercised to ensure the saddles being dry for 
use on the following day—the same attention being paid to dromedaries 
in every respect; as to horses. Each dromedary should have its own 
particular saddle, the padding of which should where necessary be altered' 
to fit; its back. If constant attention is given to these details the 
animals will seldom* suffer from sore backs. It is also important that 
dromedaries should be given the same grooming as horses. 

Diseases .'—As far as the digestive organs are concerned the drome¬ 
dary suffers from the same complaints as other cattle. Colic is a fre¬ 
quent complaint where they have been allowed to over-eat themselves 
on fresh green pasture. The dromedary is also very subject to mange 
and scab, and for this reason careful grooming is necessary. On the 
first sign of mange or scab the animal should at once be treated with a 
mixture of ereolin—the usual African preventatives, such as petroleum,, 
should not ho. used. It is advisable that the animals should be regularly 
washed with a 2 per cent, mixture of ereolin, as well as where possible 
being washed with water or sea water in the same manner as horses. 

Baling Dromedaries .—A riding dromedary is treated in the same 
manner as the dromedary used for carrying or drawing loads, every care 
being given as to the fit of the saddle to prevent the animal being given 
a sore back. After a long ride the dromedary should be allowed an 
extra quantity of corn fodder. It should always be borne in mind that 
these animals have not the same instinct as horses or mules in finding 
their way back to camp, and consequently it is advisable that their 
should be hobbled when turned out to graze, and they should not be* 
allowed to stray too far from camp. 
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Transport of Water. —For the transport of water, sacks made of 
sail-cloth are the best to use. The size of these should be about 36 by 
’ 20 inches. Four such sacks can be attached to each animal. The filled 
sacks should be placed in a netting and attached to the saddle. 

Breeding. —Animals intended for breeding should be used for such 
purpose only and never worked. 

In a report issued by the German Government on the use of drome¬ 
daries in German South West Africa, the following statement is given 
as showing the advantages of these animals as compared with other 
transport animals :— 

A camel will carry 4 e.wt. 25 miles without requiring any other food 
than the ordinary pasture. 

A mule will carry 2£ to 3 cwt. 14£ miles; and, in addition to the 
ordinary pasture, will require 2 kg. of oats. 

An ox will carry 3 cwt. 9£ miles without requiring any other food 
beyond the ordinary pasture. 

Further, the report goes on to say, the camel or dromedary is 
subject to far fewer complaints than other transport animals. It is 
practically immune to the ordinary cattle pests which are so prevalent 
in South Africa. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE CAMEL. 

Mr. H. von P. Berensberg contributes the following interesting 
description of the camel—its natural history, habitat, habits, etc.:— 

There are two distinct species of camels: the Arabian camel 
(Curmlus dromedarius), and the Baetrian camel (Camelus hactrianus). 
The latter is only found in Central Asia, and is easily distinguished from 
the former by its double hump, its inferior height, stouter build, and 
shorter legs, and by its longer and denser hair. This animal being quite 
unlikely to be successful if introduced into hotter climates, the Arabian 
camel remains file only one to be discussed here. 

The Arabian camel or dromedary is found both in Africa and in 
Southern Asia. It is a long-legged animal with one hump, a coat of 
comparatively short hair, soft feet—broad, expanding, cushion-like pads 
specially adapted for walking on yielding sands. Its height is from 
about 6 feet 8 inches to 7 feet. It is an ugly looking animal, the head 
is rather short, with convex forehead and sloping muzzle, the eyes are 
large, with a soft, stupid expression, and the ears small and placed 
far baek. The divided upper lip overhangs the lower : the nostrils are 
large and slit-like, and can be closed at will. The neck is very long, 
laterally compressed and thickest in the middle. The back rises from 
the joint of the neck to the loins, and then falls away abruptly to the 
root of the tail. On the back is a hump, an accumulation of fat, which 
stands upright when the animal is in good condition, but hangs off or 
even sometimes nearly disappears in a half-starved beast. The hump 
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should form a regular pyramid, and is then a sign of health. The hair 
is soft and short except on the hinder part of the head, neck and throat, 
shoulders, hump and upper part of the forelegs. The general colour is 
sandv grey, but there are white, greyish-brown, and even totally black 
camels; the latter are considered worthless by the Arabs. 

Several distinct breeds aTe recognised, but, generally speaking, they 
may be divided into baggage camels and riding camels or dromedaries. 
Camel-riding is not a pleasant exercise, but rather back-breaking, be¬ 
cause the animal’s method of locomotion is to move both legs on one side 
simultaneously. A fully Joaded camel can make from to 3 miles an 



hour, whereas a riding camel or dromedary will travel as many as ten 
miles in the same time, and will keep up this pace for a long period. 
There is a special breed of dromedary called the “Mahari,” which is 
considered of much more value than the best Arabian horse. 

At present camels are not found in the wild state, but only domesti¬ 
cated. Occasionally some are found wild; these are descendants of tame 
ones which have escaped the dominion of man. Camels as animals of 
burden have been known from the remotest ageB. Arabia may he taken 
as their original home. 

The Arabs have a legend about the origin of the camel. In ancient 
times, when animals were said to be able to speak, the horse one day 
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complained of its appearance, and said that the Creator had not given 
it as fair a share of beauty and usefulness as the other animals. It was 
dissatisfied with its head and its ears, which were too long, with its neck 
which was too short, and which it thought would look nicer if it were 
graciously curved like that of the swan. The length of the legs could be 
improved to impart a greater rapidity of locomotion, and last but not 
least, why should the saddle which its master had to put on and take 
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•off every time not be a part of its body and be inseparable from it? The 
Creator, who overheard this grumbling, made an animal as depicted by 
the horse, and the result was the camel with its ugly appearance. The 
horse, however, became terrified and did not insist on having its own 
shape altered. The Creator allowed the new animal to exist as an 
eternal warning to the horse. The Arabs thus account for the fright 
most horses show when they see a camel for the first time. 

The camel lives in dry arid countries and deserts, and is able to 
•exist for a long time without food and water. Its principal food consists 
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of branches and leaves of trees, and it will not reject thorny boughs* 
which will do no harm to its month. It will do well on such a diet or cat 
a few dates, but when required to do work for some days it will soon 
break down. Grain should be largely given then, but a certain amount 
of green food is absolutely necessary to the animaPs health. Its 
capability of remaining several days without water is very great, but 
must not be overtaxed. When drinking it taker a considerable quantity 
of water, which is stored away in cells in the walls of its stomach. Al¬ 
though the earner is perhaps the ugliest-creature known, its . value as an 
animal of burden is without parallel, and without it great tracts of land 
in Northern Africa would be uninhabitable. Besides its use as a" carrier 
of baggage and a riding animal, the Arabs eat its flesh, which is very 
palatable, the writer himself having eaten it several times in his travels 
in the Bouth of Algeria. Its milk is very thick and rich, but unservice¬ 
able m coffee and tea, as it curdles immediately. Its hair is woven into* 
strong ropes and cloth, principally used for tents. The dam brings 
forth one calf after a gestation of rather more than eleven months. 

Camels are said to have a very bad temper, and will frequently 
bite when passing one another, but they are easily handled, and when 
once started on a track they will continue without any more trouble 
and do so for Hours. The general disposition of the camel is rather 
stupid, and it will never become attached to its master, but its many 
shortcomings are counterbalanced tenfold by its unsurpassable value as¬ 
sn animal of hurdep. Camels have a great aversion to crossing even 
the smallest stream, and swim either imperfectly, or not at all, without 
assistance. 

As to whether the introduction of camels into Natal will be advan¬ 
tageous or otherwise, there are many points for and some against their 
use, which must be considered. In favour of their use may be noted 
the following points:— 

1. The camel is not subject to cattle diseases, such as East Ceast 
Fever, Gallsiekness, Lmigsiekness, etc.; this alone would be sufficient to 
warrant its introduction. Transport arrangements will therefore not 
continue to suffer, there will be no more quarantine areas, and the* 
fanner will be able to bring his farm products to the market. 

2. It is immune from Horsesickness and the bite of the tsetse fly* 
Here again the camel will prove of great value in replacing horses and 
mules in districts where, as in some parts of Zululand, hoTses and eattle* 
cannot be kept because the tsetse fly is present. At the same time the* 
big game can be preserved, and it will not become a necessity to destroy 
all the beautiful antelopes, which, as is generally accepted, are the in* 
direct cause of the presence of the tsetse. 

3. As has been proved by experiments in German South Weft 

Africa, the camel carries heavier loads and to greater distances than the* 
ox and the mule. ' * 
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4. It requires for the greater amount of labour no more food than 
the ox and less than the mule. In addition, it will accept food which an 
ox will not, feeding and thriving on thorny bushes. 

5. It is able to remain for a long time without water. This quality 
will be appreciated in districts where water is scarce and sometimes un¬ 
obtainable. 

6. A camel can be put to work from its fifth year and will continue 
working until its twenty-fifth year or longer. Thus the time that it 
can he employed as a beast <d‘ burden exceeds considerably the life of 
an ox. 

The points against the use of camels in Natal may now be con¬ 
sidered :— 

The first and, considering the depression through which Natal far¬ 
mers are passing just now, perhaps the greatest drawback is the initial 
expense which, as a matter of course, is not light. The price of a 
camel would amount to about £60, plus the sea freight from Hamburg 
to Durban. Thus the capital to be invested in the purchase of a suffi¬ 
cient number of animals would he considerable. Therefore it would 
be advisable to make a small experiment at first, perhaps with a dozen 
specially selected animals, before venturing in such a big enterprise. 

The camel is further a bad-tempered animal or, rather, a very 
stupid one, but it is just this stupidity that makes it so easy to handle. 
If once started on a track, it will continue thereon for many hours with¬ 
out stopping. • 

d. It has a great aversion to crossing water, but this refers rather 
to water where it has to swim. Very likely the camel cannot swim at 
all, but some travellers say that it will swim, if the head is kept up to 
prevent the animal from drowning. 

The first of the arguments against the introduction of camels will 
lose much of its force when we consider the fact that the higher price 
is*compensated by a greater length of service, and the high profits of 
breeding. The two succeeding points are not important enough as to 
merit much consideration. Every farmer has some bad-tempered oxen 
or mules, and in time they become accustomed to work. In the report 
of the Government of German South-West Africa no mention is made 
of these two last points, which were recorded here in order to furnish 
a true picture of the animal. 

CAMELS IN RHODESIA. 

During the last three or four years camels have been introduced 
into Rhodesia for transport purposes, but the results, it is stated, have 
not been altogether encouraging. Mr. E. R. Sawer, Director of Ex¬ 
periment Stations, has furnished the following note dealing with 
Rhodesian experience:— 

The ^Rhodesian Administration decided in 1904, at a time when* 
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transport animals were urgently required to take the place of oxen 
driven from the roads by East Coast Fever, to secure from India a 
limited number of riding and baggage camels with a view to determining 
their utility in, and adaptability to, local conditions. Colonel Flint 
late Commandant B.S.A.P., who had strongly recommended their use, 
was commissioned to proceed to India and make personal selection of 
beasts of suitable type, and some thirty head in all were landed without 
loss at Beira and trucked to Salisbury. An Indian veterinary surgeon 
and native attendants accompanied the Camels to ensure suitable man¬ 
agement and feeding, and a large supply of Indian medicinal plants was 
imported for the treatment of cases of sickness. On recovery from the 
effects of the journey they were put to work under packs and harnessed 
to wagons, while the riding camels were served out as police mounts. 
Very satisfactory results were secured during the dry season, and it was 
found that as much as 600 lbs. of grain could be loaded upon a full- 
grown male, while females would carry 500 lbs. Six camels harnessed 
to a wagon would draw a load of 4,000 lbs., and no troop horse could 
live with the better riding mounts after the first day’s trek. An early 
difficulty was experienced in the rearing of calves, which were extremely 
delicate and very subject to rickets. Bone formation was uniformly 
deficient on the sand-veld, a result probably clue to the demonstrated 
shortage of phosphate in the soil. An outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease occurred at the Goromanzi Police Camp, which was, however, 
stamped out by the* slaughter of infected animals. With the advent 
of the wet season it was further seen that the animals were quite un¬ 
suited to work on muddy or slipperv roads, the formation of the foot and 
pad being peculiarly adapted to loose and dry sands, and not lending 
itself to wet clays or rocky ground. A limited number of these camels 
were subsequently distributed by private sale to farmers and transport- 
riders at a price of £60 per head, and the remainder were withdrawn from 
police service and transferred upon terms to Colonel Flint. The latter 
animals are now running in the Victoria District, Southern Rhodesia, 
and a report of recent progress has been requested from this gentleman. 


A cow owned by James Jenson in Center township* Marysville, *■ 
Kan., recently gave birth to six calves in one litter. None of the calves 
lived. This same cow gave birth to three calves a year ago, and the 
same number two years ago. Three years ago this cow gave birth to 
twins, both of which lived. Only ene calf from each of ihe # litters 0# 
three lived any length of time. 
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By Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst 

We have distributed throughout Natal in larger or smaller areas a class 
of soil which has been set down and otherwise influenced by aquatic 
agencies* These vlei soils, when taken as a whole, must represent an 
extent of arable land of no mean importance; and were we capable of 
utilising them to their utmost there is reason to believe that they would 
become the coveted spots of our farms. 

They are low-lying, more or less flat tracts of land, consisting, in 
their upper layers, of soils carried down from the country included in 
the catchment area of their streams; and it is to the nature of the land 
lying above and around them that their characters are due rather than 
to their underlying rocks: thus they are more mixed and less local in 
type than the hill soils. 

These soils, if well managed, seem to be capable of high production: 
and as they lend themselves, owing to their level or slightly inclined 
surfaces, to easy cultivation and irrigation, they become deserving of 
special attention in regard to their characters and susceptibilities. 

The Director of Experiment Stations (Mr. Sawer), in recognition erf 
the possibilities of such soils, has instituted a series of operations which 
have for their object the practical demonstration, under varying condi¬ 
tions of drainage and irrigation, of* their capabilities and producing 
qualities, and also of their possibilities of improvement as indicated 
by the various methods of treatment. At his instigation a series of 
experiments has been conducted in the Laboratory in conjunction 
with the field work, in order to ascertain something of the nature of 
these soils both in regard to their mechanical condition and their con¬ 
tents of soluble constituents. 

In order to carry out the work in a more or less comprehensive* 
manner, samples of soil were obtained from localities exhibiting varia¬ 
tions in the subsoils, and these were taken to a depth of three feet, 
each foot downwards being placed separately. Nine samples were ob¬ 
tained in this way from the Central Experiment Farm, together with one 
surface sample of a washed soil, and one eaeh of the surface and subsoils 
of a typical vlei soil. Four samples, representing two surface and two 
subsoils, were also obtained from the Irrigation Settlement at Weenen,. 
making in all sixteen samples. 

As these soils, owing to their disposition and relative position with 
regard to stagnant or semi-stagnant water, become more or less im¬ 
pregnated with saline matter carried down in solution from the soils- 
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•above, they are, in their natural undrained condition, liable to ac¬ 
cumulate such salts, more especially in the surface regions, where they 
become concentrated owing to the extensive evaporation that takes place 
in contact with the atmosphere. In order to ascertain how l’ar this was 
the case portions of the various soils were treated with distilled water 
in such a way that the soluble salts were dissolved out, collected and 
measured. The plan fulfilled the double purpose of showing the effects 
of irrigation combined with free drainage, as well as giving the pro¬ 
portion of saline matter referred to. 

An imitation of the natural conditions occurring in the soil was 
attempted by weighing out a quantity of soil which, when introduced into 
the glass tubes, just stood one foot in height; thus the water was com¬ 
pelled to percolate through one foot of soil of which the sample was a 
representative. Water equal to Jive times the weight of the soil was 
passed through each column collected and measured previous to the 
estimation of the disolved matter. 

The total solids in the water extract calculated to the percentage of 
soil were found to be as follows:— 
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These figures show something of a gradation from the surface down¬ 
wards in the contents of saline matter, which points to the influence of 
capillary action accompanied by a concentration on the surface due to 
evaporation of the water of solution. Tn arid climates these soluble 
salts are liable to accumulate in detrimental quantities on the surface, 
and to render the growth of vegetation impossible. In rainy climates 
much of the soluble constituents are washed out through the fcoil and 
carried away, but the extent to which this occurs depends-very much on 
the nature of the soil, its state of natural drainage, and ability to store 
water. 
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Very little of the soluble matter obtained was found to be of value 
to the plant: at the most only a trace of phosphoric acid was obtainable 
from the filtrate, a minute quantity of potash and smaller quantities 
of lime and magnesia. Sodium as carbonate, chloride and sulphate pre¬ 
dominated in the majority of cases. It is to sodium in some of its com¬ 
binations that the bad effects of the saline accumulation are largely due. 
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Rabies: Importation op Carnivora. —Owing to the existence of 
rabies amongst dogs in German South-West Africa, the importation 
into Natal from that country and the Portuguese Territory of all dogs 
and other carnivora and also monkeys has been prohibited by Proclama- 
mation appearing in the Natal Government Gazette* 
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Agriculture In Irelendm 

THE STATISTICS FOR 1906. 


The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
has just issued its annual report on the agricultural statistics of Ireland, 
1906 being the year reviewed. The total area of land under crops was 
4,728,244 acres—an increase of 72,017 acres over that of the previous 
year. An increase of a little over 19-6 per cent, is recorded in the acre¬ 
age under flax. The area under cereals was 3 per cent, greater in 1906 
than in the previous year, and in that under hav the increase was 1*6 
per cent.; whilst on the other hand there was a decrease of 1 per cent, 
in the area under “green crops” (not including flax). 

The area under potatoes amounted to 616,107 acres, a decrease of 
64.8 acres as compared with the previous year. Since 1880 an annual 
return has been made of the acreage of each variety of potatoes grown 
in Ireland. From the return for 1906 it is noticed that “Champions” 
monopolise 56 per cent, of the total acreage under potatoes. “TTp-to- 
date” come next, with 14*5 per cent., followed by “Beauty of Bute” 
(6*6 per cent.), “Flounders” (5-2 per cent.), “Sutton’s” ^b.r “Sutton’s 
Abundance” (4-5 per cent.), “Black Skerries” and “Skerry Blues” (4-2 
per cent.), “Irish Whites” (2-9 per cent.), and British Queens” (2<2 
per cent). The total acreage of all other varieties only amounts to 3:9 
per cent, of the total area under potatoes. Since 1880, it is stated, the 
“Champion” has constituted the main crop of the country, although 
since 1891 the proportion under “Champions” lias declined from 79*7 
per cent, to 56-0 per cent (in 1906). 

The total produce of potatoes was 2,660,581 tons, being 22*3 per 
cent, less than the yield in 1905. The turnip crop was 4*9 per cent, 
greater than that of 1905; the total quantity of mangel wurzel and 
beetroot produced wns 4*9 per cent, more; and the yield of flax (12,024 
tons) was 10*6 per cent, over that of 1905, and 26*6 per cent, ovjgr the 
average for the ten years 1896-1905, The average yield yer acre of 
potatoes was 5*55 tons, equivalent to $2*9 muids, in Natal measure. It 
may be of interest to note that the average yield of potatoes in Natal i0 
1905 was 33*8 muids, and in 1906 under 30 muids. 

There was a slight decrease in the total number of cattle in 1903 
as compared with the previous year, and there were also decreases in the 
numbers of sheep and goats. Increases are recorded in the numbers 
of poultry and pigs. 
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INTERCOLONIAL CONFERENCE. 

Ik connection with the first meeting oi ? the Inter-Colonial Locust Bureau, 
the committee of which is composed of official representatives of the 
British Colonies of South Africa, at the suggestion of the High Com¬ 
missioner representatives of Ministerial rank also attended, and the 
German and Portuguese authorities were also invited to send delegates. 

The session commenced upon the morning of the 17th May, at the 
Palace of Justice, Pretoria. The various States and Colonies were re¬ 
presented by the following delegates:— 

Herman South-West Africa: Herr Franckc (German Consul-General). 

Mozambique: H.E. Lieut. Graca (Military Governor of Gazaland). 

Cape Colony: The Hon. A. J. Fuller .(Minister of Agriculture) and 
Mr. Greene. 

Natal: The Hon. W. A. Deane (Minister of Agriculture). Mr. Claude 
Fuller (Government Entomologist), and Mr. A. G. Kelly (Assistant 
Entomologist). 

Transvaal : General Smuts (Acting Prime Minister), Mr. F. B. 
Smith (Director of Agriculture), and Mr. C. W. Howard (Government 
Entomologist). 

Orange Hirer Colony: Mr. Barclay Lloyd (Acting Attorney-General), 
Ma\ Johnstone (Chief Locust Officer). and Mr. Neethling (Government 
Entomologist). 

Hasufnlaml: Mr. Wronghton (Government Secretary). 

liccliuau aland Crated orate: Mr. Barry May (Government Secretary), 

The proceedings were opened bv Lord Selborne. who said:—“I have 
the honour on behalf of the Transvaal Government to offer a cordial 
welcome to the representatives of every Government in Smith Africa, 
who arc led to take part in this most important Locust Conference. I 
think the representatives of the Cape Colony and Natal will permit me 
to go even further on their behalf, as well as on heluTlf of the Transvaal 
and Orange Kiver Colony and other portions of South Africa, to express 
our pleasure that we are honoured to-day with the presence of your 
Excellency the Military Governor of Gazaland, representing the Portu¬ 
guese Administration, and you, sir, the Imperial German Consul repre¬ 
senting German South-West Africa. All the Governments are here re¬ 
presented to take joint action in this matter, which is so vital to the 
farmers of South Africa. Last year I had the honour of welcoming 
the delegates to a similar Conference, but much has happened since 
then, much I mean in connection with this important subject, -which 
you have met to consider. In the first place I would like to allude to 
the death of Mr. Simpson, the Transvaal expert. Mr. Simpson was a 
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young American of great promise, who had given the Transvaal the 
very best results of his scientific training in America, and I think all 
who knew him—and those who did not know him personally, but have 
seen something of his work—must deeply deplore his untimely end. I 
think South Africa for many a long day will owe much to his unselfish 
and skilled exertions. He certainly gave his best to the land in which 
he was employed, and if any one man gave a greater impulsion than 
another to the attempt now being made to deal with this universal 
plague 1 believe that man was Mr. Simpson. (Hear, hear.) 

“In the second place we have been afflicted by an almost unpre¬ 
cedented plague of locusts. I believe the memory of the oldest in¬ 
habitant does not carry him back to a plague greater than the one which 
at any rate the Transvaal and the Orange Eiver Colony, and, I believe, 
certain parts of the Cape Colony, have suffered from, but I would ask 
you to consider how much worse that plague would have been if the 
work that followed as the result of the last Conference had not taken 
place. The number of swarms destroyed as the result of that Con¬ 
ference has been enormous, and vast as has been the damage done by 
the plague of locusts I think we may safely say that the damage would 
have been far greater if it had not been for the work of locust destruc¬ 
tion actually carried on. Therefore to the farmers of South Africa 
there has been a saving in money value not easy to calculate as a direct 
result of the conference which took place last year. 

“In the third place, in these few short months since the last Con¬ 
ference, we have gained some very valuable experience. We have 
learned, I think, by universal consent that the best way to kill the locust 
is to kill him in the voe(ganger stage. We have also learned how to kill 
him and where to kill him. Very often, when discussing this question 
with farmers in South Africa, it has been said to me, and no doubt to 
many of you gentlemen also, ‘What is the use of our killing the locusts 
in the Transvaal or in Cape Colony, or wherever they may he, when we 
know they will come in from the Kalahari desert in even greater num¬ 
bers? How can you organise the destruction of locusts in the Kalahari 
desert ? Well, gentlemen, if we have rightly learned the life cycle of 
the desert locust, we know now that we have no need to pursue him! into 
the Kalahari desert.” 

Lord Selborne then read paragraphs from the last report on locust 
destruction in the current season, in which it is stated that there are 
two generations of locusts in South Africa. The first generation hatches 
from eggs which have been laid in that portion of the Kalahari desert 
which is included in British Bechufnaland, Gordonia, Griqualand West, 
Kenhardt, and Prieska districts of the Cape Colony and including all 
the central portion of the Cape Colony from the Great Pish Biver east¬ 
wards to Middleburg and almost as far south as Oudtshoom. The eggs 
are laid here early in January, hatched at once, and the voetgangers are 
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fully grown early in March* when they at once proceed south-east* east 
and north-east* invading eventually nearly the whole of the east of Cape 
Colony, Basutoland, Orange River Colony, Transvaal, most of Southern 
Rhodesia, and parts of the Bechuanaland Protectorate (these swarms 
arising from eggs laid in the Kalahari desert). They then invade the 
most civilised and completely settled portions of South Africa, and here 
they stay from June to August, when they lay their eggs, which hatch 
with the first rains of the season and become winged hy December. 
They then fly down to the Kalahari, where they lay their eggs arid the 
life cycle begins over again. “This information/’ the report continues, 
“shows us that our success in combatting this post depends upon the co¬ 
operation of all the South African Colonies and territories. If eaeh Colony 
will destroy its own voetgangers between October and December, there will 
he no locusts to go into the Kalahari in January, and no locusts to in¬ 
vade us m March. If, on the other hand, only one or two of the Colonies 
destroy their voetgangers there would he Mill plenty bred in the Kala¬ 
hari, and those Colonies who were working have to suffer invasion each 
year merely as a result of their neighbours" negligence/' 

Proceeding, Lord Sclborne said:—“So llie egg that is laid in the 
Kalahari is laid hy a locust, so far as we can understand, that has been 
hatched in the Transvaal or in the O.H.C. nr Cape Colony, and if we 
can destroy them here in the middle of civilisation you will have no work 
in the Kalahari because they will lay no eggs there, and v\e shall not get 
the swarms coining back to us from those distant regions. That proves 
to he a most important contribution to our knowledge of the creature. 

“This information shows us that all our success in combatting the 
pest depends upon the co-operation, of all the South African Colonies 
and territories, and if eaeh Colony will destroy its own voetgangers be¬ 
tween October and December there will he no locusts to come back to 
invade us in March. That seems to me to he the whole thing in a 
nutshell.* On the other hand, if only one or two Colonies destroy their 
voetgangers there will he plenty in the Kalahari and the other Colonies 
will suffer as the result of their negligence. Now, gentlemen* consider 
the terrible nature of this evil. 1 do Venture to sav that T think we are 
hound to make the greatest effort possible to cope with it. It is the 
excuse given* as 1 was reminded here the other day, by the lazy farmer 
for his laziness* who says ‘What is the use of iny working when all the 
results of my toil are going to be destroyed by the locusts? 5 But what, 
is far more important is the ruih of the industrials farmer. I cannot 
think of anything more heartrending than the fate of the man who has 
put in his mealies by the sweat of his brow and the acquired knowledge 
and experience of half a lifetime? and the voetgangers come and take 

* The reader is reminded that throughout the speech Lord Selborne is refer¬ 
ring only to the brown locusts, and the. statements made must not be taken as 
applying to the locust question in Natal. 
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them all. He replants undaunted, his crop grows up, he has abundant* 
rains, there is every promise of a fine crop, as has happened in district 
after district in the Transvaal this year; and just as he is going to reap* 
the fruit of his labour fresh swarms of locusts come in and sweep away 
or ruin his crop. That has happened on farm after farm in the Trans¬ 
vaal and O.B.C. this year. I can think of nothing that any Government 
can do more beneficial or more really and truly calculated to assist the 
progress of South Africa than if they can remove this crushing load of' 
anxiety from the mind of the farmer. He cannot do it by-himself. He 
himself can assist the Government, and he ought to be made to assist the 
Government, but in this matter the Government must take the initiative, 
and, unless all the Governments Join together to support each other the 
efforts of no individual farmer or Government will be sufficient to cope 
with it. Indeed, I go so far as to say we shall be guilty of criminal 
neglect if we do not one and all endeavour to grapple with this problem. 
Try to imagine the position of a farmer who has been placed as 1 have 
pictured to you. How destructive of progress, how destructive of energy, 
liow cruel, and I believe I may go so far as to say, how unjust it is, 
when we can by combined effort remove this clog upon the progress of 
the industrious and progressive farmer. Gentlemen, I think all the 
evidence is to the effect that public opinion is behind the Governments of 
South Africa in this matter. There are questions on which we well 
know Governments cannot go in advance of public opinion, but on this 
question public opinion has shown a great advance of recent months. 
There have been demands from farmers* societies for compulsory- legisla¬ 
tion on this subject, and there are very few now who maintain that it is 
not a function of the Government or that it would be wrong of the Gov¬ 
ernment to interfere. Therefore, I say that this Conference, so ably 
i ©presented not only by the expert delegates, but by' the responsible 
Ministers of the different Governments, is a happy augury of what can 
bo done by combined South Africa, and 1 am sure I am only voicing the 
opinion of the whole of British South Africa when I say how very 
cordially we welcome the co-operation of the Portuguese and German 
administrations. (Applause.) 

Lord Selborne then left, the Conference, and, upon the motion of 
the Hon. A. J. Fuller, seconded by the Hon. W. A. Deane, General 
Smuts was voted to the chair. 

Mr. Howard then read a report upon the work by the Bureau up 
to date. >. 

Mr. Fuller (Natal), speaking to.the agenda tabled, pointed out that 
the subjects set down iVr discussion were such as only concerned the 
mem hers of the Bureau, and expressed the opinion that the Ministers 
and State officials present might like to give the Conference some state¬ 
ment upon the question of locust destruction in their respective 
Colonics and countries. 
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TRANSVAAL. 

General Smuts then addressed the meeting. lie said they had an 
enormous- number of swarms of locusts, greater than in the memory of 
living man, concentrated in the Transvaal, Orange Kiver Colony, (/ape 
-Colony, and other parts of South Africa. If these Colonies co-operated 
to the best of their ability in destroying these swarms which now 
covered the face of the earth, the result would be that they would prac¬ 
tically break the back of the locust plague, and South Africa would be 
rid of the scourge, which in a way was really a far greater scourge than 
either rinderpest or tick-fever, or any of the other diseases, because the 
effects of these diseases were not so dreadful and so far-reaching as 
those of these swarms of locusts. The enemy had been delivered into 
their hands, and if they were energetic this year he would not be sur¬ 
prised if they got the better of the locusts. The Transvaal, he was 
certain, would do its utmost; and, from what lie had seen, he knew that 
other parts of South Africa would also do their best. He tlnmght it 
must be recognised that South Africa would he wrong if it did not cope 
with this difficulty and do its best to get rid of it. He was extremely 
anxious that their friends, especially in the Cape Colony, should help. 
He understood that locusts were laying eggs all round rhe borders in 
Cape Colony. It was of no use their attempting to destroy a!! their 
swarms if their freinds over tin* border did not help. They in the 
Transvaal wished to impress upon them the gravity of the situation and 
the extreme desirability of their doing their best to co-operate wiih 
them. He was glad to sec delegates there from tin* neighbouring 
Colonies, and he would be glad to have some assurance from them. 

CAPE COLONY. 

The Hon. A. J. Fuller (Cape Colony) said a difficulty in the past 
had been to get the whole of the Cape Colony to co-operate with them 
in the matter of locust destruction. He recognised that it was per¬ 
fectly hopeless for one section of the community to try to deal with the 
question unless the others were prepared to throw in their lot. He 
was in earnest over the matter, or he would not have travelled eight or 
nine hundred miles to attend that Conference. His Colony was going 
to put its hand to the plough: it was going to make every effort, in con¬ 
junction with the other Colonies, to do what it could, at any rate, to 
minimise the evils of the pest. They did not propose to deal with the 
locusts in the Kalahari, because it was impossible to deal with them there; 
but once they had come from the Kalahari in the voetganger stage, it 
must be the duty of every Government to make the best effort possible 
to destroy them whilst in that stage. It had been done, it could be 
done, and it must be done. He could assure them that the Cape Gov¬ 
ernment werre determined to assist in the efforts that were about to be 
made in the destruction of this pest. (Applause.) 
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The Hon. W. A, Deane said he thought Natal could claim to have 
sot the example regarding locust destruction to the rest of South 
Africa. They regarded locust destruction as an insurance premium. 
They had experimented in the past upon \he various methods of de¬ 
struction, and they had proved the value of their methods of spraying 
with arsenite of soda and of the locust fungus, and he thought that 
other States would do well to follow Natal’s example in this respect. 
The past season had been very bad. The probable meaiie crop would 
be about a million muids. He was convinced that, had they not spent 
over £6,000 on locust destruction, their meaiie yield would never have 
been half that amount. That went to prove that this locust destruction 
was the very best insurance premium possible. He knew the adjoining 
States were not favoured to the extent that Natal was with regard to 
rainfall and well-watered country: but Natal had its disadvantages in 
the form of a huge native territory—and he might say that the method 
they adopted was for the Government to step in and at its own post 
destroy all the locusts in those native territories. They had a Locust 
Act which enabled the Government to force occupiers of land to kill 
their own locusts. As had been said, it was no use one Colony killing 
its locusts if there was no concerted action in the adjoining States. He 
was very pleased to be present at that Conference and to see the Portu¬ 
guese Governor there, for he hoped that, by his (the Governor’s) pre¬ 
sence there, the Portuguese Government was prepared to go into this 
matter of locust destruction. They found that, although they might 
kill their own locusts, they had invasions from that portion of South 
Africa. He thought the words of the High Commissioner were very 
true when lie said that the people are behind the Governments. He 
hoped that the Conference would be so fruitful in the future as to* 
make the lot of the agriculturist bright and more prosperous. 

ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 

Mr, Barclay Lloyd (Orange River Colony) said that, in the Orange 
River Colony, the farmers had come forward and had not only asked the 
Government to destroy the locusts, but had asked for legislation to com¬ 
pel the farmers of the country to destroy the locusts on their farms.. 
Legislation had been drafted on the lines on which Natal had worked 
with such great success. They had spent during the last season up¬ 
wards of £12,000 in coping with the enormous swarms of locusts which- 
had come across the land. He would gladly give the assurance of his 
Colony that they were going to tackle the locusts in the way which the 
experience of the other Colonies had taught them to be the right and 
only \iay of dealing with them. Now was the time for action; and he 
thought if they all entered on the matter in the spirit with which, the 
O.R.C. farmers entered into it, they would be able to exterminate the * 
immediate danger which hung over their heads. 
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GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

Herr Franeke (German Consul-General) wished to assure them that 
he would do all in his power to> assist in the work. At present he was 
not able to tell them what measures had been taken in German South- 
West Africa. He was afraid they had not made any great progress 
owing to the trouble they ffad had during the last few years, but he 
could assure them of the interest of his Government in such an im¬ 
portant question, and he would do his best in submitting the decisions 
which were arrived at to his Government and obtaining its assistance 
in this matter to the best of its power. 

BASUTOLAND. 

Mr. Wrougliton (Government Secretary) said that the question of 
legislation for the destruction of locusts hardly affected his district, as 
they had a purely native population to deal with under the tribal 
system. They had spent during the year a little under £2,000, which 
did not quite represent the work that had been done, because, working 
through the chiefs, they had a large amount of free labour from natives 
who were told off by their chiefs to assist.* He was directed by the 
Resident Commissioner to say that, although they could not promise 
legislation as other Colonies proposed undertaking, every assistance 
would be given according to the means in their power. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

Mr. Barry May (Bechuanaland) said they had an enormous territory, 
in extent very nearly equal to that of Cape Colony. To administer 
that territory they only had a handful of officials and a very small police 
force, with a small revenue and a fairly big expenditure. Still, his 
Government was prepared to make an effort to destroy the locusts. 
They proposed to use the method which had been most satisfactory in 
Natal and also in the Transvaal—the arsenite of soda method. 

PORTUGUESE TERRITORY. 

Mr. de Wagehaere (Portuguese Vice-Consul at Pretoria), speaking 
on behalf of the Portuguese representative, said that the Portuguese 
Government was certainly prepared to co-operate with all the other 
States of South Africa, and a sum of money was to he set apart for the 
destruction of locusts. 

RHODESIA. 

The Chairman was sorry that Rhodesia was not represented, which, 
he understood, was due to the sitting of the legislative Council of 
Rhodesia, which made it very inconvenient for that Administration to 
be represented. 

The members of the Central Bureau then sat in committee to con¬ 
sider the agenda, with a view to submitting proposals to the representa¬ 
tives of the various Governments at a later stage. 
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At the afternoon sitting of the Conference Mr. F. B. Smith (Trans¬ 
vaal) said that the representatives of the various Colonies had been 
comparing notes, and from those notes and information available every¬ 
thing went to show that it was possible to*destroy locusts in the early 
stages, and that this had been done with great effect in several Colonies, 
and also that an immense amount of crops had been saved by the action 
of the Governments in so doing. It was also found that enormous 
losses had occurred to certain Colonies through the invasion of flying 
swarms of locusts from other Colonies. In taking stock of the prepara¬ 
tions which the various Governments had already made foT conducting 
a locust campaign next season, it had been found that Cape Colony last 
year had set aside the sum of £500 for the campaign, hut that they did 
not expend the whole of tiys amount. They had issued spray pumps, 
some 500 in number, to farmers, and also a large quantity of arsenite of 
soda free. Natal, during the last four years, had spent on an average 
£5,000 yearly on locust destruction, and last year they had spent £6,000. 
This money had been expended chiefly in the native territories, because 
the farmers themselves fought the locusts, and had had to conduct the 
destruction on their farms themselves. Natal had ordered for next year 
50 tons of arsenite of soda, and had a considerable stock in hand, in 
addition. The Orange liiver Colony had spent £12,000 on their locust 
campaign. For the coming year they had ordered 5,000 spray pumps 
and 40 tons of arsenite of soda. The Transvaal last year had spent 
£14,000 upon locust destruction. In addition they had a large stock of 
spray pumps on hand. They had ordered another 500 pumps and 60 
tons .of arsenite of soda. Basutoland last year had spent £1,875 upon 
locust destruction. They had ordered a considerable amount of arsenite 
of soda and additional spray pumps. Bechuanaland so far had done 
nothing except collect reports, but they were prepared to recommend 
the expenditure of £1,000 if the Conference advised their Government 
accordingly. No report had been received from Khodesia. Swaziland 
had asked the Transvaal Government to obtain material for them, and 
they would buy it. That was the condition of affairs up to date. 

The committee had also passed resolutions to the effect that each 
Colony should provide a special organisation for supervising and con¬ 
trolling the work of locust destruction, as it was thought that it should 
be kept in the hands of the Government, who were able to control and 
co-ordinate the whole work. 

FUNGOID DISEASES OF LOCUSTS. 

* 

The committee also wished to state, Mr. Smith continued, that, 
with regard to the destruction of locusts by natural agencies, they had 
carefully considered the reports appearing in the papers that locusts 
had been destroyed by locusts birds and fungoid diseases. Undoubtedly, 
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with regard to the latter the past season had been very favourable, but 
the destroying of the locusts m that manner did not go far enough, and 
they were far too uncertain and unreliable to be depended upon. The 
committee were* of opinion that up to the present the only practicable 
way of destruction was in ,the early stages by means of the arsenical 
solutions. 

The Hon. A. J. Fuller said that in Cape Colony, in the Cradock 
district, swarms of locusts had been destroyed by a kind of fly. 

Mr. Howard replied that, speaking for the Transvaal, the fly did 
not exist in sufficient numbers. 

INVOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

The ioilowing resolutions were put to the meeting and carried:— 

1. —“That in the opinion of this Conference it shall he imperative 
that each Colony shall take such steps as shall effectually destroy and 
prevent the spread of locusts in the voetranger stage.” 

2. —“That, in view of the information which has come into the 
possession of the Locust Bureau since the date of its establishment, it 
is desirable that the various South African Governments should make 
every effort to destroy locusts.’' 

d.—“That, taking into consideration the experience of various 
Colonies which have been carrying on an active campaign against 
locusts the efforts to destroy locusts in the past have met with a large 
measure of success, and the evidence goes to show that the expenditure 
on locust destruction is so small in comparison with the value of the 
crops saved.” 

4.—“That (he best agency for the destruction of locusts is the 
sweetened solution of arsenite of sodium.” 

0.-—“That in the opinion of this Conference it is imperative that 
the Government of Rhodesia should co-operate in the destruction of 
locfUsts in the voetganger stage as is the practice in other Colonies, and 
that JI is Excellency the Governor be respectfully requested to notify 
them of this resolution.” 

General Smuts then thanked the delegates for having come up and 
taken part in the important deliberations; and the members of the 
Central Locust Bureau who had gone into the matter so carefully that 
day deserved the gratitude of the Conference. 

The Hon. A. J. Fuller and the Hon. W. A. Deane briefly replied. 

Upon the following day the members of the Bureau held a special 
sitting and considered a number of important subjects. Among other 
matters it was decided that a report of the Bureau, covering the work 
already accomplished in connection with locust destruction, should be 
prepared for publication. A sub-committee, consisting of Mr. John¬ 
stone (O.B.C.), Mr. Howard (Transvaal), Mr. Dewar (Cape Colony), and 
Mr. Puller (Natal), was accordingly appointed to draft the report. 
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Agriculture In the Transvaal. 

A YEAR’S PROGRESS. 


14 Another criticism . • levied at the Department is that it is too 

scientific . . . but science simply means systematic and intelligent inquiry 

into the working of nature. Agriculture is above everything else dependent 
upon natural processes, and all advances in the art of agriculture must be based 
upon a better understanding of the laws which govern those processes.”— 

Report of Director of Agriculture , 7905-6. 

An interesting publication is the last annual report 01 the Transvaal 
Department of Agriculture (1905-6), copies of which have recently 
come to hand. The volume, which consists of 322 pages, contains the 
separate reports of all the several branches of the Department, which, 
in their ensemble, present a tolerably good idea of the work which has 
been accomplished by the Department during the year under review, 
and also to a certain extent of the conditions under which agriculture 
isjjeing carried on at the present time in the Transvaal. Most evident 
is the lack of co-operation on the part of the farmers; and some of the 
difficulties that lie before the Department of Agriculture are fore¬ 
shadowed in the Director's report. Speaking of the very lax and un- 
business-like methods followed of purchasing their supplies or disposing 
of their produce, he says that the farmers, as a rule, “have dealt with 
the nearest storekeeper, bartering produce for supplies, and, as might 
be expected, usually getting the worst of the deal; the more enterprising 
farmers sent their produce to the towns, but as a rule there was no 
system in their marketing, and they were at the mercy of the middle¬ 
man or the ring of dealers who surround the ‘marketmaster. For the 
fanners to abandon these easy-going methods, which have become a 
second nature to them, will be a severe wrench, and tact and patience 
will have to be exercised in order to induce them to fall into line, to 
fuhil the obligations, and submit to the regulations which co-operation 
involves,” The present primitive individualistic methods, he adds, can¬ 
not continue; the hope of the fanners lies in organisation and co-opera¬ 
tion, and every effort will have to be made to foster these ideas. 

Whilst on the subject of co-operation, it will be of interest to refer 
to the remarks of the Horticulturist (Mr. E. A. Davis), in his report, 
on the matter of the marketing of fruit. “Cape and Natal shippers,” 
he eavs, “must look upon our market as an Eldorado. The extremely 
systematic methods which some of these gentlemen adopt should afford 
an object lesson for the future guidance of our own growers. Not a 
single small town in the Transvaal is left unexplored.” Let not 
Natalians, however, take unto themselves too great a share of this eulogy. 
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The Cape is a loag way ahead of us in the matter of organised fruit 
export (of which a study of our local fruit, market affords ample con¬ 
firmation), and we, in our turn, can learn much from the Cape methods. 
That the Cape has a big share in the Transvaal fruit trade is evidenced 
by the next couple of sentences of Mr. Davis' report, which continues:— 
4 T have made a practice during my various journeys to ask for fruit 
at every stopping place. On many occasions, if not most, I have been 
supplied with the Cape grown article/' However, “at present our sup¬ 
plies of bananas and pineapples, mangoes and paw-paws, avocado pears, 
etc., are entirely drawn from Natal/’ 

The work of the Department of Agriculture is, and will be, made 
eabier by reason of the fact of the good relations that exist between the 
fanners and the Department. Agricultural and other societies dealing 
with agricultural affairs, advisory committees and a vast number of in¬ 
dividual farmers have taken “a genuine and sympathetic interest in the 
work of the Department,” and, “by their ready co-operation and kindly 
criticisms and suggestions, have done much to assist it and in turn to 
render it capable of assisting them.” The interest in and appreciation 
of the work of the Department displayed by the farmers are evident 
in various parts of the report ; and there are further not wanting indica¬ 
tions of the enthusiasm of the various officers of the Department for 
their work. 

SEASON AND CROPS. 

Owing to the continued drought, lasting three years, dams have 
been empty, springs have been drying up. and streams running low. 
Water for irrigation has been less plentiful than usual, and winter crops 
have as a consequence suffered. In some parts of the country, par¬ 
ticularly the south-west, vest and north, pans have been dry and wells 
low, so that even drinking water for stock has been scarce. “The ex¬ 
pected autumn rains failed” says the Govern mem Agrostologist and 
Botanist (Mr. J. Burtt-Davy) in his report, “leaving the veld short and 
causing it to dry up early; much of what was left was subsequently 
cropped by large swarms of flying locusts, and had no chance to recover 
before winter set in. By August and September stock-farmers were 
hard put to it to keep their animals alive, and many had to kill their 
early iambs to save the ewes. The dryness of the winter may, however, 
prove a blessing in disguise; it has convinced stock-farmers, as never be¬ 
fore, that they must provide winter feed for their animals; when they 
have learned to do this regularly they will be less at the mercy of the 
seasons.” 

The season was not favourable, the Director of Agriculture states, 
to summer crops. The greater portion of them were sown late, and, 
oiling to the hot, dry weather, did not do well ; and, in addition an early 
frost caused great damage to the mealies. The late summer crops and 
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the early winter crops also suffered from the enormous swarms of locusts 
which invaded the colony in the autumn. 

Experiments have been undertaken with various grasses and other 
pasture plants. The plants which, in spite of the phenomenally dry 
season, have given the most satisfactory results are, among others: 
Sheep’s Burnet, Sheep’s Parsley, N.S. Wales Blue-grass, Rescue-grass, 
Paspalum dilatatum , Tail Fescue, Meadow Fescue, Sainfoin, and the 
Saltbushes. ‘T now feel confident/' says the Botanist, “that, by sowing 
down mixtures of these and some other grasses, in various combinations 
to suit different soils and climates, we shall be able to lay down permanent 
pastures for the winter grazing of stock at a cost probably not exceeding 
35s. per acre for seed/’ 

INDUSTRIAL CROPS. 

Sugar-beet, chicory, linseed, pea-nuts, eastor-bcans, and cottoft are 
all being experimented with. Cotton has been highly satisfactory in 
the eastern middle vlei, particularly on the foot hills of the Drakens¬ 
berg, where there is no frost, and the picking season can be prolonged 
well into the winter. Long-staple American Uplands are stated to have 
given the best results, particularly the “Silk long-staples/’ such as 
Cook’s Allen’s, and Doughty’s. A power cotton gin has been erected; 
and in order to encourage the growth of cotton in the district, arrange¬ 
ments have been made whereby farmers can get their cotton ginned and 
baled at the factory, and receive an advance of approximately two-thirds 
of the value of the lint, the balance being paid after the disposal of the 
cotton in England. 

LIVE STOCK. 

The Director comments upon the lack of care and attention be¬ 
stowed upon animals, which, he says, is one of the most conspicuous and 
regrettable features of stock-farming in the Transvaal. “Too often 
the animals are practically left to shift for themselves; during the day 
they are herded on the veld, and at night crowded together in an open 
kraal, in which, during wet weather, they stand knee-deep in mud. 
Though the nights are long in this country it is the exception rather 
than the rule for any provision to be made for feeding the stock whilst 
in the kraal, or to provide them with any food other than what they 
•could obtain for themselves in the veld. In the older days, when quan¬ 
tity was of more importance than quality, and individual animals were 
not of great value, such treatment may have been justified, but that 
period has passed, and animals.must now be regarded as artificial pro¬ 
ducts which have been brought to a great state of perfection by selec¬ 
tion and good management, and which require the umost care and at¬ 
tention.” He recommends that farms should be enclosed so that the 
stock can remain at liberty day and night, that shelter be provided from 
ithe wet and cold, and that, instead of trekking the animals about the 
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country in search of food, other countries be imitated and the produce 
and the arable land be employed to eke out the deficiency of the veld. 

VETKH1NABY. 

The condition of the Colony as regards contagious diseases of 
animals continues to show marked improvement. East Coast Fever 
has not only been prevented from spreading, but has been gradually 
overcome, and large areas once infected with the disease have been 
cleansed of it. The progress which has been made in the direction of 
stamping out the disease has been effected by a continuation of the 
policy of restricting the movement of cattle in infected areas, and the 
fencing of infected farms or areas: and the fact that the disease is being 
gradually overcome, and that in no case lias any extension of the disease 
occurred through any authorised movement of cattle. Mr. Smith remarks, 
testified to the wisdom of 1 lint policy. There can lie no doubt, be adds, 
tha i iJ 1 Ik* policy now adopted is vigorously enforced the disease will 
bo entirely exterminated before long, though owing to the fact that its 
las! strongholds will la* parts of the Colony most thinly populated with 
Europeans and thickly populated with natives, it will be more difficult 
to deal with here than it has been in those parts which have already 
been cleared. 

At the urgent request of the sheep-farmers in the principal sheep- 
raising districts, the scab regulations have been amended so as to render 
them more stringent and to provide for the compulsorv dipping of all 
Hooks at a certain season of the year. The number of private dipping 
tank- in ihc Colony is said to be rapidly increasing. The annual 
trekking of sheep from the high to. the low veld, and vice versa , is found 
to-be a \cry troublesome fad or to he contended with, as the main stock 
routes soon become contaminated bv stub movements, and it is almost 
inij ossiblc to trek sheep without their contracting the disease, and thus 
spreading it afresh in the country. Trekking, however, it is stated, is 
likely l<> he less prevalent in the near future, so lhat the evil will he 
diminished in intensity, although, '‘it is certain, 1 ' tin* Pi red or adds, “that, 
if the disease is to he extirpated, and the farmers through whose farms 
these sheep trek are to lie protected from infection, a- is only right 
they should he, measures will have to he taken to see that nil sheep are 
dipped and clean before they are allowed to travel 1 ** 

The preparation of a serum for the inoculation of sheep against 
blue-tongue was commenced during tin* year under re\iew, hut so far 
little use has been made of it, as it is considered desirable to test it upon 
a more extended scale before introducing it to the public. The inocula- 

* It will be of interest to farmers in the Northern parts of Natal to refer 
to the resolutions passed at the Inter-Colonial Veterinary Conference regarding 
the movement of sheep from one Colony to another for the purposes of winter 
grazing : vide page 35 2 of the April issue of this Journal. 
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tion of mules against horscsickness upon a large scale was also put into 
operation for the first time. In the Transvaal and Swaziland 2,325 
mules were inoculated, and 388 in Rhodesia. The loss due to the opera¬ 
tion was 3-8 per cent in the one case and 2-3 per cent, in the other. 
The losses from horscsickness amongst these mules, plus 522 previously 
treated, or 3,235 in all, amounted to -6 pm- cent., but it is pointed out 
that this figure includes several deaths the cause of which could not be 
determined with certainty, and which may or may not have been due to 
horsesiekness. Of these animals 1*3 per cent, showed signs of the dis¬ 
ease re-appearing, bnt recovered upon being rested. Thus, for the first 
time iu the history of the country, it is stated, it was possible to trek 
with mules iu any part thereof throughout the whole summer. 

CONDITION OF THE FARMERS 

The drought, locusts and early frosts caused heavy losses to many 
farmers, reports the Director, and affected all to a greater or lesser ex¬ 
tent. The sheep-farmers on the high veld and in the south-west had 
a good year and are prospering, and the best of the citrus 
fruit and tobacco-growers and arable land farmers also had a good 
season. The price of meat and produce of all kinds still remains very 
high, compared with the prices obtained for articles of similar quality 
in other countries, and, as the list of imports shews, the local supplies 
do not nearly equal the demand. 

In conclusion, the Director remarks that many of the difficulties 
against which the farmers are now contending, arise from causes which 
were iu operation prior to the war, and are in the nature of a gradual 
and permanent change in the economic conditions of the country rather 
than that of a temporary embarrassment. The old order is yielding 
place to the new in agriculture in the Transvaal, as in other things; 
and the farmers are having to accommodate themselves to altered cir¬ 
cumstances; always a difficult and disagreeable task, particularly to the 
•older generation. 


In County Tipperary, Ireland, there is a co-operative farmers’ 
1 aeon-curing factory, the membership of which ic 3,800. It is a note¬ 
worthy fact (says the Live Stock Journal) that as soon as a factory of 
this sort is laid in any district, the farmer observes that there is money 
in catering tor it. England lacks such an inctitution yet The lesson 
io be learned from Denmark is that there should be one or two factories 
in every English County. 
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Chillies or Capsicums. 


CULTIVATION AM) PREPARATION FOR MARKET. 

k< lN the early >eventios the capsicum market was chiefly supplied by 
Sierra Leone, Natal, and India,’' says a writer in the last issue of the 
West Indian Bulletin to hand. “Now, supplies are largely obtained from 
Zanzibar and British East Africa.’’ Sirnmonds, in his Tropical Agri¬ 
culture, says: * 4 ln Natal the capsicum plant, grows in perfection, and 
yields a profit to a limited number of growers. The export of Cayenne 
pepper has averaged, for ten years, €600 per annum, exclusive of inland 
and local consumption. But the export has been declining for some 
years. The shipments of cayenne in 1889 were only 17,37? lbs.; hut in 
1883, 187 ewt., valued at £510.” 

From a position as cue of the leading producers and exporters of 
cayenne "epper in the world, Natal has fallen to a very secondary place. 
The Customs returns do not distinguish between cayenne and other 
peppers, so that it is not possible to tell to what extent Natal now con¬ 
tributes to the world’s market, nor is it possible to give any indication 
of the South African market for this product. Our production is, how¬ 
ever, much lower now than it used to he, and interest in the crop appears 
to he waning. Past experience would seem to indicate what possi-j 
bilities lie before this product; and a renewal of interest in its cultiva¬ 
tion appears to he warranted, provided a sufficient profit is obtainable. 

SPECIES AND HABITAT. 

The chilli plant belong to the genus Capsicum . of the natural 
order Solonaceae. The best-known species are Capsicum annuum , C. 
minimum , Hoxh. (C. fasti giatum, Blame), and 0. frufescens. The kind 
chiefly cultivated in Natal is a variety of C. annuum. 

Of C. annuum there are said to be seven varieties, differing chiefly 
in the length, shape, and colour of the fruit, some being round, others 
oblong, obtuse, pointed or bifid, smooth or rugose; and red, white, yellow, 
or variegated. C. minimum closely resembles C. annuum , hut is distin¬ 
guished by the more acute corolla lobes, the smaller seeds, and bv the 
pod being erect, nearly cylindrical, and yellow when ripe. 

All the species are supposed to have come originally from some 
part of the American Continent. C. annuum is a native of equinoctial 
America, most probably of Brazil. C. frutescens , also, is supposed to 
have come from South America. 

Among other countries,’and besides Natal, capsicums are grown in 
India very extensively, Zanzibar, British East Africa, Sierra Leone, 

Japan, and China. 
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USES OF CAPSICUM. ^ 

The hot, pungent property of the fruit of the plant is due to the 
presence of an alkaloid known as capricine, and it is on account of this 
property that the genus has received its name, derived from the Greek 
KaptOs “to bite” 

Capsicums are used chiefly as a condiment. Simmonds (Tropical 
Agriculture) says: “There is an enormous consumption of chillies in 
India, as both rich and poor daily use them, and they form an important 
ingredient in the curries and chutneys in general use; when ground into 
a paste between two stones, with a little mustard, lard, oil, ginger, and 
salt, this forms the only seasoning which the millions of poor in the East 
can obtain to flavour their insipid rice.” Besides being dried and ground 
for use as pepper, the fruit is also used, when green, for pickling, and 
when ripe for mixing with tomatoes, etc., to make sauces. 

Capsicums have also their medicinal value. Pymock, according to 
Watt's Dictionary of the Economic Products of India , states that, as a 
drug, pepper is considered by the natives as stomachic and stimulant, 
and is used externally as a rubeficient. O'Sli&ughncssy says: “It has 
been employed with success as a topical application to elongated rivula 
and relaxation of the pendulous veil of the palate. Made into a lozenge, 
with sugar and tragacanth, it is a favourite remedy for hoarseness with 
professional singers and public speakers. Tn putrid sore-throat, whether 
symptomatic or strictly local, gargles of an infusion of red pepper art* 
often very usefully resorted to” Murray (Plants and Drugs of Sind) 
says: “It is employed in medicine in combination with cinchona in in¬ 
termittent. and lethargic affections and also in atonic gout. It is a 
valuable adjunct to bitters, tonics, and other stimulants in weak states 
of the stomach: in cold leucophlegnmtic habits, dyspepsia and flatulence, 
and as a gargle in relaxed states of the throat it is highly extolled and 
has also been used with success in the advanced stages of rheumatism.” 
According to the same Dictionary , chillies are used as medicine in typhus 
and intermittent fevers and in dropsy; they are regarded as stomachic 
and rubefacient. In native practice in India they are prescribed in 
gout, dyspepsia, cholera, and ague. 

CULTIVATION. 

According to The Gardener , a light well-manured soil is the best 
for all kinds of capsicums. The nlants should be picked out at about 
four inches apart when they attain a growth of three inches, and after¬ 
wards put out into a bed of rich, lighl earth when they attain six inches* 
in height, giving them a good supply of water and keeping them clear 
from weeds. 

Mr. W. II. Buttenshaw, in the West Indian Bulletin already referred 
to, also gives some useful information regarding the cultivation of 
capsicums. Their cultivation is, it is stated, quite simple, as they re- 



SEED PODS OF MARTYXIA FRA GRANS. 
Ripe above, green below. 

(See “ Notes and (’ommonts.”) 
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quire merely the ordinary cure that should be given to all garden crops. 
The land which is to be planted with capsicums should be well prepared 
beforehand, being brought into good tilth by ploughing or forking. If 
the soil be poor, manure may be applied while the land is being pre¬ 
pared. Fresh manure applied after the plants have been set out- is 
apt, it is stated, to produce excessive leaf growth and poor yields. The 
seeds should not be broadcasted, but should be sown in a well-prepared 
nursery bed, and covered to a depth of about half an inch, with loose 
sandy soil. The seeds take from twelve to twenty days to germinate. 
The seedlings should be transplanted as soon as they are large enough 
to handle, say, about 4 inches high. They should be set in rows so that 
the land can be properly weeded and cultivated. The rows should be 
about two feet apart, and the seedlings should be set about the same 
d stance apart in the rows. Watering may be necessary should the 
weather be dry, but should cease when the fruits begin jto ripen. The 
cultivation would easily lend itself to irrigation if necessary. It is de¬ 
ferable that the plants should be moulded up as soon as they are well 
established. Frequent weeding will be necessary; the soil between the 
rows can be worked with a cultivator, or hoed. 

DRYING. 

The pod.*, begin lo ripen in about four months from planting, and 
the ripening continues for some time. The plants should be gone 
through once a week, and all the fruits that are fully ripe gathered. 
They should not be allowed to fall to the ground. Dry weather should, 
if possible, Ik* chosen for picking. Any fruits having breaks or 
blemishes should l>e discarded, as they would decay before drying 
properly. 

If chillies arc stored damp, they will soon become quite spoiled. 
They should, therefore, before storing, be spread out in the sun to dry. 
A warning should here be given about spreading the chillies on the bare 
ground. This practice has been followed in Zanzibar; and the chillies, 
on account of their resulting dirty condition, have fetched the lowest 
prices. In India the practice is to spread the chillies out on mats for 
tie purpose of drying. In his last Annual Report, the Agricultural 
Instructor for Nevis recommends drying the capsicums in the sun and 
wind in trays with fine wire-netting bottoms, so as to allow the air to 
circulate freely. “These trays should fit into a rack one above the 
other but with a good air space between them; the trays can then easily 
be put out in the sun, and, if rain threatens, run into their rack under 
cover instantly. Peppers lose roughly about 70 per cent, of their 
picked weight in drying (about 2 per cent, are stalks which have to be 
removed before shipping, although they should always be picked with 
them on); some 6 to 7 per cent, will, with the most careful picking and 
drying, be slightly discoloured and had better be rejected from ship- 
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ment; they will be quite good for seed. The remaining 26 or 24 per 
cent, are fit for the market/* 

YIELD. 

As regards the yield of capsicums, 1,250 lbs. per acre is stated to 
be a paying crop, but, under specially favourable conditions, double that 
quantity, it is said, may be obtained. 

MANUFACTURE OF THE PEPPER. 

The cayenne pepper of commerce is obtained chiefly from the pul¬ 
verised chillies or fruit pods of one or two species (C. annuum and C. 
fastigiatum). The ripe fruits are first dried and ground; they are, then 
mixed with wheat flour and made into cakes with yeast. These cakes 
are baked till hard, and then ground and sifted. 

With regard to poppers on the market, the West Indian Bulletin 
already referred to quotes a note by Mr. E. W. Holmes in the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Journal (1899), portion of which runs as follows:—“During the 
last three or four years there has been in* commerce a very bright-red 
variety of Capsicum minimum , JRoxb. (C. fasti giatum , Bio), said to be 
imported from Japan. In consequence of its clean, bright, and at¬ 
tractive appearance, it has commanded a higher price than other varie¬ 
ties. Mr. J. C. ITmney has recently directed my attention to the fact 
that; this variety is less pungent than the Sierra Leone and Zanzibar 
varieties, although far superior to them in colour. . . Mr. Uinney 

points out that when an alcoholic tincture of the Japanese and Zanzibar 
varieties is respectively diluted with about 14 parts of water, the former 
gives a ‘much dearer solution than the latter, indicating less oily 
matter. . . The powdoied Japanese cayenne peppers, placed side by 

side, are indistinguishable in point of Colour.” 


DISEASES. 

Capsicums are apparently not susceptible to insect attacks, though 
there are two fungoid pests which sometimes cause trouble. These are 
known as “pink anthracnose” (Qloeosporium pi pern turn) and “dark 
anthracnose” (Collclotrichum nigrum). 

As far as observation in Natal go, the chilli plant has, until re¬ 
cently, been remarkably free from the attacks of insects. Lately, how¬ 
ever, attention has been drawn to a plant-bug, whose host is the trouble¬ 
some weed, the tree-tobao io (Solanium gigantium ?—known locally as the 
“hug plant”), that is now turning its attention to the chilli and tomato 
plants In an article on “Tomato Troubles,” in the March, 1907, num¬ 
ber of this Journal , Mr. Albert Kelly states that these bugs have been 
particularly mischievous in their effects upon chilli plants. It will be 
of interest to reproduce the method of treatment described in that 
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article: —"Hand-picking is the most practicable method of dealing with 
this pest. It should be done in the early morning, when the insects are 
lethargic in their movements, and may easily he caught. Quite th& 
simplest method of killing the hugs is to provide a tin partly tilled with 
water, on the surface of which a hint of parallin or some other oil is 
floated. When dropped into this, the oil enters through the several 
breathing holes or stigmata of tin.* hodv, and kills the insects readilv. 
Whilst hand-picking the insects, a good look-out >houhl he kept for their 
eggs. These are hod in cluster.*, upon (lie under surface of lh<* leaves, 
and much resemble a group ol small, dark-brown. ela.*s head?*. Tim 
leaves lurrying tin* egg.- should he pirkid off and dropped info the iin, 
along with the bug**."* 

There are ah-o two fungoid p<*sl> which sometime- cai*‘» iiouhle, 
according 1“ the article in the Wrsf Jmliati liulh'fin alread* piloted. 
These an* known a> *"j»ink anthraenose" (f» lornsfinrhnn />in‘ /••»/ >nn) and 
fc >lark anthraeiiose (('oh/o/richmn unjri/ui). 


Sugar Cane Experiments 

in West indies • 


Foil several years past experiments with sugar canes have been con¬ 
ducted in the West Indies, under the direction of the Imperial Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. The objects of the experiments are to discover 
'varieties of sugar-cane which are likely to increase the output of sugar 
and to aid planters in combating the ravages of fungoid diseases and 
insect pests. It is an e^ential feature of these experiments that the 
canes shall be cultivated in the same manner as the ordinary crop of the 
estate, so as to institute a close comparison on the most practical basis 
between these canes and those ordinarily grown. 

During the season 1905-6 experiments were conducted on sixteen 
estates, eight in Antigua and eight in St. Kitt’s. The total area oc¬ 
cupied by the Experiment Stations in both islands was 96 acres. The 
first part of the report on the results of this set of experiments—deal¬ 
ing with varieties of sugar-cane—has just come to hand. The results 
show that, at Antigua, seven canes, viz., B. 156, I). 109, Sealy Seedling, 
B. 208, B. 376, Queensland Creole, and B. 393, stand out as specially 
"worthy of attention. Of these, B. 156, B. 208, Sealy Seedling, and I). 
109 are amongst those to which attention has been drawn in the two 
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previous reports.- B. 208 and Sealy Seedling are now well-known, says 
Sir Daniel Morris, the Commissioner of Agriculture, and can be recom¬ 
mended for fairly extensive planting. D. 109, Sealy Seedling and B. 
156 have also, it is stated, given the best results as ratoons, the first- 
mentioned possessing the power of ratooning in a high degree. In 
connection with the experiments in Antigua, attention is again directed 
to the unfavourable climatic 1 oonditons in Antigua during the season. 
The effect of the severe drought was such as to cause the sugar crop of 
the island to drop to 7.920 tons, while the average crop, dxiring normal 
* years, is about 14,000 to 16,000 tons. 

In the experiments with plant canes at St. Kitt’s, B. 254 heads the 
list of averages with 8,072 lbs. of sucrose per acre. This cane, says Sir 
Daniel, lias suddenly come to the front, and its future behaviour will he 
watched with interest. B. 208 has again proved a very satisfactory 
(»m\ and is considered worthy of extended trials at the hands of planters. 
Sealy Seedling, 1). 109, and D. 116 are also recommended by the West 
Indian Department of Agriculture for cautious experimental planting. 
As ratoons, the White Transparent, D. 95, and D. 74 have given the best 
results of the season. 

Appended to the report is a summary of the results of a careful 
inquiry made among planters by Dr. W r atts, the Government Chemist and 
Superintendent of Agriculture, ou the subject of sugar-cane diseases in 
Antigua. Evidence having been found of rind fungus and root fungus 
in certain localities,^it was deemed prudent to direct the attention of 
planter* to thfc subject of diseases amongst their sugar-canes, and to- 
this end a circular letter was sent* to *a number of estates. From the 
inquiry it was gathered that the planters themselves are of opinion that 
no serious amount of disease exists amongst their canes at the present 
time, and that, on the w hole, the amount is less than it has been during 
the past five vearvS. Dr. Watts is, however, inclined to think that the* 
insidious nature of the attack in the case of root fungus leads planters 
very frequently to overlook its existence except in bad cases. “Very" 
often/’ he continues, “the crop may be seriously lessened by the presence* 
°1 fungus without any appreciable amount of dead cane being seen. 
As is now known, the root fungus attacks the tips of the roots, and by 
destroying "them prevents the cane obtaining a full supply of moisture 
from the soil, hence there is often confusion between the effect of 
drought and the effect of root fungus. My own observations lead me 
to think that root fungus is more widely distributed than planters^ 
imagine, and I would urge their very careful attention to this point 
♦ ‘The remedies for root fungus,” Dr. Watts concludes, "appear to* 
be planting of other crops than cane for a year or two. Cotton makes 
an excellent rotation crop in this respect,” and one planter. Dr. Watts 
adds, has directed attention to good results in combating root fungus* 
by growing sweet potatoes as a rotation crop. 
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Gattie Dipping in Arsenite of Soda . • 

In the May issue of the Agricultural Journal of the Cape of (loud Hope 
appears an interesting letter from Mr. Llewellyn J. Roberts, of Cottes- 
brook, on the subject of the dipping of cattle in arsenite of soda. Be¬ 
fore he started the systematic use of arsenite of soda, in the strength of 
5 tbs. to 100 gallons of water, 21 months ago, Mr. Roberts’ farm was 
infested with ticks of all descriptions. The Bont tick {Amblyomma 
hebraewm and the Blue tick ( lihipicephalus dr color atm) were the most 
.abundant, the latter being so numerous that cattle were actually dying 
from the irritation caused-by their numerous bites. Cattle that died 
from this cause had a jelly-like substance under the skin (probably 
serous fluid congealed, Mr. Roberts thinks), and the skin was highly in¬ 
flamed. From one calf Mr. Story, who was then conducting experi¬ 
ments for the Cape Government, cut a piece of skin four inches square, 
and on which 1,700 ticks were counted. Several of Mr. Heberts' heifers 
came in with their first calf without a single li\ing teat whereon to 
suckle it, (his being due to the septic bite of the Bom. tick. For years, 
Mr. Roberts says, he had only been able to rear about 20 per cent, of his 
calves owing to liver and other diseases. 

Before the advent of the bont tick this farm was carrying thousands 
■of sheep, which had to be sold out on account; of heariwater when the 
ticks arrived. “Sheep-fanning was therefore impracticable, and cattle- 
fanning was also doomed, had nut dipping come to the rescue/' 

With the exception of two months last winter, cattle-dipping has 
been done every fortnight since August, 1905. ‘The result to-day is” 
remarks Mr. Roberts, “that the blue tick is stamped out entirely, and 
the bont.tick nearly so, indeed one lias to hunt to see one on mv cattle. 
I have reared about. 95 per cent, of my calve* this season, and the 
cattle on the farm look sleek and fat, shewing no ill effect from the 
continued dipping in arsenic, it is a pleasure to see the heifers and 
cows come into the kraal with all four teats intact as of old/* 

When dipping was first started on Mr. Roberts’ farm, some of the 
cows scalded a little, though never very badly, but now they are never 
troubled in that way. Only one calf, to Mr. Roberts' knowledge, has 
-died through the direct effects of the dip. “There is no doubt, how¬ 
ever/’ Mr. Roberts*says, “that working oxen do suffer if worked shortly 
after dipping, especially well-bred ones, when the weather is hot. They 
blow a great deal, and if not outspanned soon lie down and die. J do 
not wish it to be understood that I recommend arsenic ns a safe dip. I 
simply give my experience, which amounts to the dipping of about 
12,000 cattle in arsenite of soda with the loss of one calf, directly, and two 
<oxen indirectly by working them in the hot sun too soon after dipping. 
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“Mr. Kent, of Grasslands, near Fort Brown/’ Mr. Roberts con¬ 
tinues, “tells me he has med the dip in the proportion of G tbs. to the 
hundred gallons for several months without ill effects, except that his 
calves arc inclined to purge after dipping. I know losses have oc¬ 
casionally occurred at other tanks, notably at the Alice public tank, but 
it is questionable whether in these cases there was not some mistake in 
the mixing. 1 would advise anyone starting to use arsenite to use it at 
a weak strength for the first once or twice, and to gradually increase 
the strength; then also to be quite certain that the exact capacity of the 
tank is known, so that if rain happens to get into the tank the amount 
so added will be known, or if evaporation takes place that amount is 
also known and allowed for. 

k Tn combating the tick plague we have been wonderfully fortunate, 
first in having an expert like Mr. Lounsbury to work out the life history 
of the tick and lell us what diseases it causes. Next in the Veterinary 
Department discovering so cheap and effective a dip as arsenite of soda 
(it costs about Is. to dip 100 head of cattle). Thirdly, in cattle taking 
so readily to the dipping and being so little affected by it. (I find it 
as easy to dip a mob of cattle as to drive them into a kraal). And 
fourthly, that cattle arc the principal hosts of the tick. Had sheep 
been the principal hosts, we would have had a much more difficult task, 
for they cannot be dipped so often in arsenic as cattle, and are a great 
nuisance to dip. I would rather dip 1,000 cattle than 500 sheep.” 

LEGISLATION. 

Seeing that dipping is now beyond the experimental stage, Mr. 
Roberts is of opinion that it is time to consider whether some protection 
cannot be given to the man who cleans his farm, as it is clearly of little 
benefit in him if, after the expense of clearing his farm of ticks, he 
should be liable to reinfection by the first lot of cattle driven over his 
farm by Ins neighbour. The difficulties in the way of stringent legis¬ 
lation arc many, hut Mr. Roberts thinks a start might be made by mak¬ 
ing it illegal for cattle from a tick area to travel over a dean farm, or 
one on which systematic dipping is being carried out, whether by road 
or otherwise, unless accompanied by a certificate from the owner of a 
tank that such cattle had been dipped in some recognised Government 
dip within 10 days of such passage. Heavy penalties could be inflicted' 
for issuing false certificates or breaking this law. 

“This appears to me the mildest form of legislation,” Mr. Roberts 
concludes, “which could be enacted for the protection of the clean farm,, 
and I do not think it would fall more heavily on anyone than the object 
gaiued would justify. Thorough spraying might be made an alternative 
of dipping, and spraying with paraffin would get over the difficulty of 
working oxen affected by arsenic. 1 fear if anything more drastic, such 
as compulsory dipping in the tick areas, were proposed it may maker 
more enemies to the cause than friends” 
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Tobacco Cultivation in South Africa . 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NATAL. 


I3y E. 1\. Sawer, Director Experiment Stations. 

The verdict of competent judges upon South African tobacco shown af 
the recent Exhibition in London has been awaited as a favourable start¬ 
ing point for the discussion of ways and means calculated to place 
Natal-grown leaf in a favourable position on local and outside markets. 
And from this it very obviously appears that no effort can be spared if 
lost time is to )>e retrieved and our industry brought into line with that 
of neighbouring Colonies, whose products are already attracting favour¬ 
able attention at the principal centres of consumption. 

The following review, published by the Colonial quarterly Tobacco , 
servos as a useful index to comparative progress in different parts of 
South Africa, and the need for a radical modification in our own system: 
—“During the Exhibition specimens of leaf were sold as samples, and 
the verdict of many of the public was that the goods, whether cigarettes 
or tobacco, were voted very good, if different altogether in flavour from 
the customary smoking materials. The cigars were not a coir^plete 
success, and the production of a Savoury, equal-burning leaf at all suit¬ 
able for high-class cigar making appears to lie rather far in the future. 
The cigarettes of Khodesia, the Transvaal and Cape Colony were the 
best examples of the progress made in the industry in South Africa, 
while the many excellent pipe tobaccos in various strengths and degrees 
of fineness of cut were generally admired. 

U A look round th<* exhibits began at the Transvaal—the first home 
of the ‘Boer tobacco. Here the display included cigarettes, tobacco, 
cut and in the roll and leaf, from Mr. van Erkom, of Pretoria and Johan¬ 
nesburg. This firm has lands in Magaliesburg, and it is here that these 
well-known tobaccos are grown. Another striking exhibit was that from 
the Transvaal Government at Zoutpansburg, who showed their ‘Lataba* 
brand of tobacco and cigars. They had cigarettes of two grades and 
tobacco in four or five. Cigars and leaf were also represented, as was 
snuff. Messrs* Jtfek, Ltd., of Johannesburg, had some of their ‘Croco¬ 
dile* brand, made up from Magaliesburg tobacco, on exhibition. A 
special boast of the De Jayer & Co., Church Street West, Pretoria, who 
had an interesting show of goods, is that no chemicals or flavourings of 
any sort are used, a claim which many others represented could have 
also sustained. Tobacco, wound and pressed into fantastic shapes, was 
shown by Mr. Victor Boodekloof. Messrs. G. Bourdos & Co. showed 
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good ‘ results from Turkish seed, the cigarettes selling at 5s. 
per 100. 

“About five Natal firms had exhibits. Mr. W. Starr, of Yerulam, 
showed some cheroots of good appearance. W. Starr manufactures from 
his own-grown tobacco, and also works up other tobaccos. He may be 
looked upon as one of the most advanced pioneers in the South African 
industry. Messrs. Clietty & Co., of Durban, also had some cigars on 
view. The Tobacco Planters, Ltd., and Messrs Preerks & Co. also had 
tobacco—leaf and cut. 

“The Orange Liver Colony had its industry reflected in the firm 
of Messrs. Alexander Wright & Co., of Vredefort, whose roll tobacco was 
supplemented by cut tobacco cut fine, medium and coarse, to suit all 
tastes. Mr. B. Pretorius, of Welgerust, also showed some of the char¬ 
acteristic twisted tobacco, in the outer wrapper of which the leaf is used 
intact, including the heavy stalks, which gives to this South African roll 
and twist a strangely ‘ropey’ appearance. 

“Mr. H. W. »J. A'an der Veen, of Oudtshoorn, and Mr. John C. 
Baubenheimei\ of Seymour, were among the exhibitors from Cape 
Colony. Some cigarettes grown from Turkish seed in the Paarl district 
were a creditable sample. Some of these under the brand name ‘Aroma’ 
had been, made by the Court Cigarette and Tobacco Factory of Port 
Elizabeth, and were selling at 6d. per packet of 10, and being given 
away singly as samples. Mr. Van Wyk, of Fairbaim, had a fine show. 
Mr. J. II. Voogt, of Seymour, showed pipe tobaccos in packets and 
loose cut tobacco, showing, too, what a good mixture may be made by 
the use of various growths. The district of Ladismith, in Cape Colony, 
is that famous for the Calabash pipes, of which there was a good display 
from Mr. H. Broide. . . . 

‘The Rhodesian section triumphed with its Turkish’'cigarettes and 
a splendid show of bright Virginia from the South African Plantations, 
Ltd. The cigarettes from Messrs. Barker Bros.’ factory, Bulawayo, 
were examples of the neat packing and careful manufacture of well- 
fiavoured and free burning tobacco. A creditable display of Turkish- 
Ehodesian leaf was noticeable, some of the best being grown by Mr. 
S. Briggs, of Mazoe, Southern Rhodesia. There was cigar tobacco 
grown at Melsetter, and Mr. L. Black, of Salisbury, was also repre¬ 
sented.” 

More critical and, for that reason alone, more valuable is the report 
of the judge, Mr. Freeman, whose opinion carries weight as that of a 
practical manufacturer:— 

* ‘T exceedingly regret that the number of samples of tobacco ex¬ 
hibited to me was so ineagre as to give me (even with the assistance of 
some South African made segars) but little opportunity of expressing 
any decided opinion of their merits. 

“The tobacco grown in Natal was rough, burly, coarse, and would 
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be quite unfit for the European market. It appeared to have been al¬ 
lowed to grow rank, and the .stalk or mid-rib must have been at least 30 
per cent, of the entire weight- The veins were of equal comparative 
thickness, and would render the tobacco on this account unfit for a 
binder, the only possible purpose for which it could be used. . . . 

Tt should be borne in mind that the tobaccos required for sugar, 
-cigarette making, or pipe purposes, are all of them absolutely distinct, 

•‘The atmospheric conditions, the soil, cultivation or treatment., are 
for each class quite different, and require the services of special experts 
to advise and superintend. Such experts can only be obtained by pay¬ 
ments of high salaries, but the expense could be divided between a dis¬ 
trict or colony, and services charged pro raid . 

“At any rate if tobacco is to lie grown successfully the rough-and- 
tumble methods of 200 years ago must, be abandoned, and the up-to-date 
and scientific cultivation of successful competitors be copied. 

“I feel confident that any care spent on cultivation will be more 
than repaid, and that should South Africa succeed (and there is every 
reason to believe she can do so) in producing tobaccos to (ill any of the 
above requirements, 1 am convinced that mv manufacturers here will 
gladly welcome such, and give their fellow-countrymen a full share of 
the profit of this cultivation, which is now all practically entirely ab¬ 
sorbed by the foreigner.If the natural outlet of South 

African products be the Motherland then the requirements should be 
well understood. Haw material reaching that country from the Colofiies 
should be able to compete with foreign, if it does not actually beat it. 
South African tobacco is not doing this. More (.are and system are 
needed. Haphazard ways of growing and curing will, of course, never 
do. There are now, however, signs that the whole course of South 
African culture is (‘hanging for the better. Expert advice is being ap¬ 
plied, and the distribution of seed under (lOverament auspices has had 
a good effect. As yet what has been done successfully has been in pipe 
tobaccos and more recen tty in cigarette •Turkish’ leaf. Cigar leaf of 
good quality has not yet been produced in the South African Colonies. 
’This is the most backward of all descriptions of the culture experiments. 
Bui time and care will work wonders.” 

With a view to securing a second opinion in the latter connection, 
a selected box of cigars was forwarded to the Managing Director of the 
United Tobacco Companies, Capetown, who had for years been one of 
the largest buyers of leaf on the London market. His report reads that 
“the tobaccos are a great improvement over the ordinary Natal cheroot,^ 
but they still leave a great deal to be desired, especially in the way of 
flavour. The two great points in their favour at present are. first, that 
the tobacco burns well (which seems to be a peculiarity of all South 
African tobaccos, with the exception of the Natal leaf which is (frown on the 
coast), and, secondly, that they are not strong. They do, however, lack 
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aroma, and have somewhat of an earthy taste, not unlike that found 
in the common classes of Brazilian. I should think that greater atten¬ 
tion must be paid to the fermentation of the leal, because that is the 
point in the curing process where the ultimate flavour of the tobacco is 
developed. 

U 1 ain glad to hear that you are starting experimenting on flue- 
curing, and I feel certain that all the flue-cured leaf for some time to 
come will meet with a very good market. Little over a year ago I had 
the pleasure of calling on your Director of Agriculture in Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, and had a conversation with him then about the possibilities of 
improving the Natal leaf, and on that occasion I heard, for the first time, 
ol the Weenen Irrigation Settlement and the possibilities of tobacco cul¬ 
ture at that point, and 1 wish you every success with your experiments 
there- As ] understand it, the farms are nil close together, and the leaf 
should he handled at the central point..*' * 

The writer has no wish to paint an unnecessarily gloomy picture of 
the present state of tobacco culture, but a (dear recognition of the short¬ 
comings pourtrayed in the above evidence is an essential preliminary to 
their removal. No useful purpose could he served by condoning or sup¬ 
pressing facts stated in friendly criticism* which are rather to be ex¬ 
ploited to our immediate advantage. During the year 1905 Natal im¬ 
ported from the United Kingdom alone tobacco to the value of £64,590, 
while her total exports of leaf only amounted in value to £660. Our 
immediate object i£ therefore to bring to a close a period of stagnation 
and misdirected effort by the discussion and practical demonstration of 
improved and accredited systems of cultivation, curing and manufacture, 
and in this connection one can heartily rely upon the cordial eo-opera- 
tiou of all interested in this interesting branch of agriculture. 

A remedy has already been mooted in the shape of tobacco fac- 
fories, but a visit to plantations in various districts serves to substantiate 
the finding of the London critics. The factory is the last word in organ¬ 
isation, and a first and pressing need is for modification and improve¬ 
ment in the preliminary steps.of cultivation and curing: the employment 
of the best obtainable seed; the careful selection of locality and soil for 
specific types of leaf; the use of suitable fertilisers; and the erection of 
satisfactory curing-sheds. Sumatra leaf has on more than one occasion 
hem examined which, as taken frofn the field, was in no way inferior in. 
texture and conformation to wrapper imported by the growers, but 
afterwards ruined in the curing for lack of adequate buildings. The 
# opeu grass shelter, stable or kraal is not a suitable structure for this 
purpose, and no real progress can be expected while curing is regarded 
as a simple process of drying. The regulation of temperature and at¬ 
mospheric moisture is essential to the proper control of the changes 
which take place in the leaf during this period, and such regulation can 
only be effected through the medium of suitably devised sheds or bams. 
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THE CHOICE OF LOCALITY. 

Actual Held experiments can alone determine whether a given 
locality affords all the conditions required by a specific type of tobacco,, 
but at the outset a rule of universal application is that good smoking 
leaf cannot be produced within a stated distance of the sea-coast. The 
“burn” of tobacco is injuriously affected by the presence of chlorides 
in atmosphere and soil, and as a consequence in Cuba, Sumatra, and the 
Philippines, areas enjoying ideal conditions for this culture, plantations 
are not to be found within ten miles of the sea. Good burning quali¬ 
ties are a characteristic of South African leaf, a single exception occur¬ 
ring, as quoted above, in the case of that grown within the Natal coastal 
belt. On the other hand, the hot, sheltered valleys, lying within from 
ten to fifty miles of the Coast and enjoying a copious rainfall, such as 
have been already exploited at Mid-Illovo, Verulam, Chaka’s Kraal, and 
Eshowe and other districts in Zululand, would appear to offer the best 
available sites for the establishment of cigar-leaf plantations, while cer¬ 
tain mid-land and up-country districts, as Weenen, Vrylieid ^md Paul- 
pictersburg, have secured an enviable local reputation for pipe-leaf, to 
be still further enhanced by the acquisition of-better facilities for curing 
and handling. Little attention has hitherto been paid to the cultivation 
of cigarette types, but, subject to future correction, the results of an 
experimental crop at Weenen, would seem to point to this district at 
least as a suitable centre for the organisation of extended operations. 
The localisation of types carries with it many advantages, for buildings 
and machinery can with difficulty be adapted to the treatment of a 
mixed crop, and the planter's chances of success are greater when at¬ 
tention is devoted to the requirements and peculiarities of a single 
class of leaf, A reputation is likewise more easily established by the 
individual or district for a single line than for a collection of goods, and 
a better market secured for large parcels of uniform grade than for a 
number of small and dissimilar consignments. 

THE CHOICE OF SOIL. 

The current demand in South Africa is both for a lighter and 
milder class of pipe-leaf, which shall retain the free-burning qualities 
and characteristic flavour of the Boer tobacco, and for large quantities 
of good Turkish and Bright Virginian cigarette-leaf. A market for 
tilt so types already exists, and it is obviously to the planter’s advantage 
to follow lines of least resistance rather than to attempt to force upon 
the consumers products for which a demand has yet to be created. Jn 
the absence of a cheap and good substitute, heavy, coarse pipe-leaf has 
in the past commanded a more or less satisfactory price, but can never 
compete on equal terms with a superior commodity. The richer the soil, 
the heavier and ranker the tobacco; the heavier the tobacco, the coarser 
will be its character, and the less it will bring per pound. To forego a 
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percentage in the weight of the crop and to double its market value is 
true economy, and the most highly-priced tobaccos produced to-day in 
South Africa are almost universally grown upon sands and sandy loams 
by the aid of fertilisers. No method of curing or fermentation will 
•counteract the effect of a heavy soil on the colouration of the leaf; The 
lemon-yellow of Bright Virginia tobacco, and the rich golden colour of 
the best Turkish leaf are primarily due to the soil in which the plants 
are grown, and are only developed by subsequent treatment. A thor¬ 
oughly drained, warm sandy loam, rich, deep, and containing lime, is the 
most suitable for almost all classes of tobacco. The more sandy, to a 
certain degree, the soil is, the better will be the quality of the tobacco; 
the nearer the soil is to clay, the poorer will be the crop although the 
yield may be satisfactory. No crop is more readily affected by standing 
water than tobacco, and none so little affected by dry weather. Thor¬ 
ough natural or artificial drainage is therefore essential to satisfactory 
results. A sheltered position is also oJ* the first importance, and pro¬ 
tection against wind must be ensured, if necessary, by planting breaks 
of trees or even rows of maize through the plantation. 

. (To be continued.) 


The South African Exhibition. 

A LONDON VIEW. 


A correspondent sends a cutting from an English newspaper of an 
.article on “Our Products Exhibition: its Uses and Results/’ by Mr. 
Charles Co wen, written at the close of the .Exhibition. 

The remembrance of the Exhibition and its effects, Mr. Cowen re¬ 
marks, will be permanent, and the uses of it will begin immediately 
to be felt. “For, if small in compass, and very limited in variety, its 
sections have been excellent in quality, highly instructive to thousands 
of visitors, and promising of good commercial results to South Africa in 
general." The writer comments upon the potentialities of South 
Africa with an optimism that is refreshing in these times of depression 
and pessimistic forebodings. “Imagining that no good thing could 
come out of South Africa," he*says, “it has been shown that, with due 
encouragement of its industries, and the application of money, brains* 
.and muscle to their development, the five Colonies can be made not only 
self-contained, but supply the British breakfast-table with all its re- 
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quirements, yield fuel for all the manufacturing that Trade and Com¬ 
merce demand for millions besides our own population, produce the 
precious metals to provide a circulating medium, and so stimulate the 
economies of the United Kingdom as to make the sub-continent, after- 
all, not only a place fit to live in, but a j>art of the world in which capital 
may be safely and profitably invested/* 

Mr. Cowen touches a point here that does not seem to be realised 
in South Africa as widely as it should bo. So far as food and drink is 
concerned, South Africa can be made to be self-supporting, for nearly 
all the necessaries of life, and many things that must come under the 
category of luxuries, can be produced in this land. The veins of agri¬ 
culture and commerce must be made to pulsate with new life, and in the 
course of a few years South Africa will take her place among the pro¬ 
ducing countries of the world. 

Mr. Cowen emphasises the desirability of steadily pushing experi¬ 
ments with raw products which have not hitherto attracted the attention 
of the South African Colonies, and he thinks there can be- no doubt that 
new developments will follow of a “highly valuable commercial nature/* 
As an example of the war in which raw products are neglected by us, 
he instances berry-wax. A quantity of berry-wax was shown in the 
Exhibition, but from that wax not a single article made in South Africa 
was in evidence. “But the eminent candle and soap making firm, 
Messrs. Price & Co., Ltd./* he adds, “have come to the fore. They 
have turned this vegetable product to useful and ornamental purposes. 
Side by side with the crude, raw product, they display handsome groups 
of candles of all colours, and bars of beautiful, creamy-tinged toilet 
soaps/* “Your readers, I know," he further states, “will open their 
eyes when they learn that this useful cerate is wortli from £40 to £50 
sterling per ton delivered on this side of the water/* 

It is not the old staples—wool, hides, skins, mohair, and feathers— 
that we have to look to for South Africa’s progress, Mr. Cowen thinks, 
any more than to diamonds and gold, “ft is first and foremost the 
cultivation and development of every possible product of which the soil' 
is capable, together with the opening up of good coal and iron, by which 
to help ourselves to manufacture, instead of import, the implements re¬ 
quired for our out-of-door pursuits, and our domestic comfort, that we 
must look, if we are to be a prosperous people/* 

However, the Exhibition has done-South. Africa a vast amount of 
good in many ways, Mr. Cowen concludes. That good will he more ap¬ 
parent yet later, and very far greater when the sub-continent, having 
covered from its financial distress aiqj its political embarrassments, 
stands up united as one family to promote its best interests, and win for 
it the position it merits in the industrial world, both as a producer of 
its own supplies and an exporter of requirements by other countries. 
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The Flora of South Africa. 


1. “The Forests and Forest Flora of the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope," by Thomas R Sim, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator of Forests, Natal, 
formerly District Forest Officer, Kin# William's Town, C.C. Published under 
the authority of the Government of the Cape of Good Hope, 1907. 

2 . “ Handbook to the Flora of Natal," by J. Medley Wood, Corresponding 
Member of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. Durban: Bennett & 
Davis, 1907. 

In a new country, one of the most important things that requires to he 
accomplished is a systematic inquiry into and classification of its flora. 
Though a knowledge of the llora of a country is not an essential ac¬ 
companiment to the successful carrying on of agriculture under ordinary 
conditions, it is nevertheless necessary for the student of economic 
agriculture and industrial crops to have at hand as much information 
as is available regarding the plants of his country, and the more in¬ 
formation there is available, the more is it possible to accomplish. More 
broadly, the classification of a country’s flora may be regarded as a part 
of the great web of scientific research and as a contribution to the 
world’s knowledge of the vegetable kingdom of this planet; and, apart 
from any local considerations, it constitutes in itself a study of much 
interest and value. 

Whatever South Africa may lack in other directions, she is cer¬ 
tainly fortunate in the possession of a number of botanists. These 
gentlemen have from time to time, made many important contributions 
to the study of South African botany; and we accordingly welcome the 
latest works of Messrs. Medley Wood and T. R. Sim, copies of which are 
just to hand. 

Mr. Sim needs no introduction as an author. His “Handbook of 
Ivaffrarian Ferns” “Ferns in South Africa/’ “Tree-Planting in Natal/’ 
and the numerous papers from his pen which have appeared from time 
to time in this and other journals, have secured for him universal re¬ 
cognition in South Africa. His latest published work, on the forest 
flora of Cape Colony, is divided into three parts. Part I., on “The 
Forests of Cape Colony and Factors affecting them,” contains descrip¬ 
tions of the forests of the Colony, including the area and value of the 
forests, their economic composition, and the economic value of Cape 
timbers, together with chapters on the distribution of species, factors 
affecting forest growth, the protection and exploitation of the forests, 
artificial afforesting, and an epitome of the history of Cape forestry. 
The second part of the work is comprised of a synoptical index to in¬ 
digenous ligneous genera, an artificial key to the genera, and system- 
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atie descriptions of the forest flora, as well as a very useful index. Part 
III. contains illustrations of the species—160 plates, drawn by the author, 
representing 312 species. The work is published under the auspices 
of the Cape Government, under whom, it will be remembered, Mr. Sim 
served prior to taking up his present appointment; and it was for the 
purpose of bringing together such information as was available relating 
to the forest flora of the Cape Colony, to assist in the work of forest 
conservancy, that the present work was undertaken. Though provided 
with a comprehensive protective Forestry Act and a. reasonable Parlia¬ 
mentary vote, such a small department as that in Cape Colony could 
hardly be expected to maintain specialists on certain branches of the 
science; and it was accordingly felt, that a convenient and ready means 
of reference would he of great assistance to the officers of the depart¬ 
ment in the carrying on of their duties. The present work is the out¬ 
come: and in it the author has placed at the disposal of those for whom 
it was prepared a fund of information that, from its range, cannot fail 
to prove of the greatest value. And not only to the foresters will >t 
prove of value. The systematic* descriptions of the flora of the Cape 
forests, and the plates, alone give the work a value that will he readily 
appreciated by all interested in the botany of South Africa, and will 
find for it a ready place in scientific libraries. Messrs. Taylor ami 
Henderson are also to be congratulated upon the manner in which they 
have executed their share in the production of the work. From a typo¬ 
graphical point of view everything is excellent, and the lithographed 
plates are beautifully executed. 

To Mr. »1. Medley Wood’s reputation as a botanist we can add noth¬ 
ing; he is a recognised authority on all matters pertaining to his science— 
and his reputation is not confined to South Africa—and the appearance 
of another work from his pen, a handbook of the flora of Natal, is only 
additional evidence of his industry. The “Handbook” is the outcome 
of years of study and research. In the year 1888 there was issued from 
the Colonial Herbarium, which was then in its infancy, a small pamphlet 
entitled “An Analytical Key to the Natural Orders and Genera of Natal 
Indigenous Plants/’ which, though for many years found useful, is now 
admittedly out of date. In 1894 there was issued from the same 
institution a “Preliminary Catalogue of Indigenous Natal Plants,” con¬ 
taining the names of the plants only, with an indication of the 
altitudes above the sea-level at which they had been observed. “The 
present work is an attempt,” the author says, in his preface, “to 
•combine the two previous attempts, with such additions and cor¬ 
rections as longer experience and further information from outside 
sources has shown to be necessary.” The present List includes 133 
orders, 907 genera, 3,447 species; and 83 varieties, or plants not known 
to be specifically named. The List is now thought to be fairly com¬ 
plete, but any additional names which come to notice will, it is an- 
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nounced, appear in the Annual Reports of the Director of the Botanic 
(iardene and Herbarium. The Keys to Orders and genera have been 
completely revised, while the Key # of the large Order Gramineae is 
abridged from that given in the Flora Capensis bv omitting all genera 
and species which are not known to be indigenous or introduced into 
Natal. By means of capital letters following the*names of the species, 
the altitude at which the plants have been found is indicated. As the 
distribution of the ferns is better known than that of the flowering 
plants, and collectors and admirers of them are more numerous, the 
localities are given with more precision, and the Keys to the species are 
also given. Farmers will be interested to know that there art* 221 
species of grasses recorded as indigenous, which, by the principle of the 
survival of the fittest, show their suitability to local conditions. The 
thought arises that, among all these, there are surely some to he found 
that would, he suitable for cultivation as pure veld, to the exclusion of 
less useful kinds. The work is a successful attempt at a systematised 
classification *of our knowledge of Natal plants, and is an important 
contribution to the study of the*flora of Natal; and it may be recom¬ 
mended to all who desire a descriptive list of Natal plants in handy form. 
In addition to the descriptive lists of plants, directions are given for 
the drying and preparing of botanical specimens, and the work concludes 
with two valuable indices—one of botanical names and the other of 
popular names. e 


Dswrimmox of Jackals.— Representations having been made to* 
the Minister of Agriculture of the destruction being w r rought by jackals 
amongst sheep in the TTnderbcrg district, the Minister has obtained the 
approval of the Treasury for the offering of a reward of 10s. a head for 
each jackal destroyed. The conditions are that the skin (which must 
b' fresh) must lie produced entire to the Magistrate, who will cut off and 
destroy the scalp and tail and return to the claimant of the reward the 
remainder of the skin. Hunting for mckals will also be allowed over 
the Berg lands under proper white supervision, and hunting by natives 
w ill only be allowed when such white supervision is present. It is 
alleged that the jackals have increased as a consequence of the Govern¬ 
ment proclaiming that portion of the Berg as a Game Reserve, but 
against this has to he borne in mind the fact that there is a large 
amount of unoccupied private land in the neighbourhood on which the 
jackals could breed, and the animals, being no respcctor of persons, 
are probably also breeding in the neighbourhood of the sheep which, 
they are constantly killing. 
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Paraffin Emulsion and Woolly Aphis . 

Tjikkk are Few owners of apple trees who are not acquainted with woolly 
aphis, and many letters are addressed to this office on the subject asking 
For advice to enable them to combat the pest. 

This would really he an easy matter if the aphis only affected the 
tree a 14 ms the ground, as the aerial form may be economically con¬ 
trolled. Unfortunately, there are in Natal a number of apple trees 
which are not on roots resistant to the attack of woolly aphis, and it 
is with these that difficulty is experienced. 

Many suggestions have been made for the treatment of this root- 
infesting form from time to time, hut these, when put to the test, have 
in most instances been found unsatisfactory. As a result of experiments 
made during the years lff()5-(>, the use of paraffin emulsion may now 
be safely advocated. 

Trials of this insecticide, amongst others, have been carried out at 
the Georgia Experiment Station, and the results are given in Bulletin 
23 of that State. Experiments with tobacco dust, kainit, and carbon bi¬ 
sulphide yielded unsatisfactory results. It was found that the last 
mentioned killed the aphis over a limited area around the opening in 
which the liquid was placed, and that it could not be used in sufficient 
quantities to kill all the aphis without at the same time killing or injur¬ 
ing the tree. In fact, the only experiment that proved to be a direct 
and effective remedy which could he economically employed was the 
application of paraffin emulsion. The emulsion used in all the experi¬ 
ments against the woolly aphis was made according to the following 
formula:—Take: Paraffin, 2 gallons; soap, 1] pounds; water, 1 gallon. 
Place a kettle containing one gallon of water over a fire, and in it dis¬ 
unite the soap, which should be cut up fine. When the solution is boil¬ 
ing hot remove from the fire and add the paraffin. The mixture must 
now be agitated thoroughly. This is best done by pumping it hack 
upon itself with a spray pump or syringe. After ten minutes' pumping 
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the emulsion should be perfect. The undiluted preparation is spoken 
of as the stock solution; and a 10 per cent, emulsion is obtained by 
adding 17 gallons of water, a 15 per cent, by adding 10 l-3rd gallons, and 
a 20 per cent, by adding 7 gallons, to the stock. For diluting it only 
soft wate~ should be used, but if this is not readily obtainable hard water 
will be considerably improved by the addition of a little lye. 

Too much care cannot be taken to secure a good emulsion. If the 
paraffin appears to rise to the top of the containing vessel, the mixture 
should be at once discarded and a fresh supply prepared. Pure 
paraffin will injure almost any kind of tree; and if one uses emulsion that 
betrays free paraffin on its surface, one might as well use the pure oil. 
However, the emulsion is easily made, and, if care is taken, failure need 
not be anticipated. 

Before applying the emulsion the soil should be removed from 
around the base of infected trees, in a circle varying with the size of 
the trees. It should be two or three inches deep, or at least deep enough 
to partially expose the infested roots. In all cases the circle should 
extend at least 18 inches from all sides of ihe tree: and in the case of 
large trees, whose roots extend far out, it may have a diameter of five 
or six feet. 

The emulsion is now applied in quantity sufficient to saturate the 
Boil to a depth of 2J to 3 inches in the opening, and the soil immediately 
replaced to the normal level. For a circle of 3 feet in diameter three 
gall0]is of the diluted solution will suffice, and, of course, for larger 
trees a correspondingly greater amount of emulsion must be used. 

The trees should be treated when the soil is fairly dry, if the best 
resuits are to be obtained. Further, it was found that the trees should 
never be treated when in a dormant condition, as, owing to the absence 
of running sap, injury to the tree often resulted. It may, however, 
be pointed out that this injury was only sustained when treating with a 
40 per cent, emulsion; and the author was of the opinion that 15 per 
cent, would not at any time be attended with injurious consequences. 
In the absence of definite information on this point, it seems better to 

recommend that the treatment be carried out during the summer months 
only. 

The 10 per cent, solution was found just as effective in killing the 
aphis as the stronger mixtures, but the odour of the latter remained in 
the soil for a longer period, and so acted as a deterrent. After careful 
observation and consideration on the subject, it was thought best to 
recommend the use of the 15 per cent, emulsion for treating ibadlv 
infested trees. The odour of this will remain in the soil for a con- 
siderable time, and at this strength it is more economical in use than 
at 40 per cent.—A.E.K. 

—- Mt - K0 -— 
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LOCUST MATTERS. 
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A fairly full report of the deliberations of tlie Inter-State Con¬ 
ference upon the locust question in South Africa appears elsewhere in 
this Journal . The outstanding feature of tin* Conference was a re¬ 
markable unanimity of opinion amongst the high otlieial delegates re¬ 
garding the necessity and the practicability of destroying locusts in the 
hopper stage upon the lines adopted for years past in Natal. 

Conferences are so common nowadays and so much the usual tiling 
that one is not inclined to search for anything remarkable about them, but 
it is doubtful whether one* of a more unique nature has taken place be¬ 
fore, because about tin* table ware grouped ollieial rcpre>entat ive< of 
three, J might even say four, nations to dismiss an insect problem. 

To tlie people of this Colony tin* di>c > .is>ion cannot fail to be 
gratifying, more especially to those who from tine- to time ha', e urged 
the desirability and practicability of dealing with loeiisis hv <n?irorio<l 
.and co-operative measures. 


LOCUST* IN MAY AND JUNK. 


With a view to ascertaining the movements and status of flying 
locusts throughout the Colony during the present winter, some 4,000 
postcards were distributed to over 000 parties during the first week in 

Muy. 

The response to these invitations to supply the department with 
information have so far been very*satisfactory, over 120 reports having 
been sent in up to the date of writing, 11th dune. 

From the information supplied Hying swarms of locusts are found 
to ho present, from the north of Ztiluland to the Murchison Flats. 
Their numbers are not by any means great, as may be judged by the fact 
that only 108 swarms are reported for the six weeks, and in many eases 
the same swarm has been reported by two or three observers. 

From every part reports have been received of disease' amongst the 
adult locusts, and it would appear that, whilst this was very virulent 
'early in May, it has decreased in its aspect considerably since the middle 
of that month. From the experience gained during the past season, 
it now seems very obvious with regard to the fungus disease of the 
locust that either the disease is more virulent at the end of a wet sum¬ 
mer, or else the adult locust is more susceptible to it than the uruvinged 
insect. 

Speaking generally, it may be said fhat so far the locusts have 
-evinced no inclination to migrate. From some districts they have dis- 
appearedi towards the coast or into the warmer river valleys, but this is 
"only a local migration. In other parts they are either settled or circling 
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round and round the district. The information shows that up to the pre¬ 
sent they have gone south as much as they have gone north. 

In some instances these winged swarms have proved mischievous, 
but upon the whole the Colony is not suffering particular injury from 
their depredations. 

One of the most gratifying features of these reports is to he found' 
in the almost complete absence of fliers from those districts in which 
the destruction of the hoppers was efficiently carried out. bv locust- 
officers during the past season. 



VKACU APHIS. 


Last spring, before tin* coming of tin* rains, this insect pest did* 
enormous damage to peach trees, covering the trees during the flowering 
stage, and effectively preventing the setting of the fruit.. Several of my 
correspondents w r lio watched their trees for the insect during the winter 
months, and on finding it then sprayed and destroyed them, scarcely 
suffered from the pest. As, at the time of writing these notes, small col¬ 
onies of aphis have been found in sheltered places upon peach trees which 
have been free from them during the summer months, those who wish to 
control it are advised to keep a sharp look out for it now, and treat 
their trees whilst the aphides are few in number. In the spring they in¬ 
crease in numbers from a very few to many millions in two to three 
weeks, and when at their maximum are very difficult to get under 
control. 

Spraying with non-poisonous nicotine dips, one part of dip to 60— 
70 parts, by measure, of water, or with tobacco and shap wash, is the 
most effectual means of dealing with peach aphis. Well-made paraffin* 
emulsion is also excellent. 

Tobacco and Soap Wash. - 


Tobacco (leaves, stems, or dust) 1 pound. 

Soap. 1 ounce. 

Water. 3 gallons. 


Boil the tobacco thoroughly in 1 gallon of water, then strain the 
infusion and dissolve the soap in it. Dilute this to make 3 gallons wtik* 
sold water. 
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THUJA APHIS. 


Thuja hedges are generally much affected by a large aphis at this 
time of the year. This aphis abounds in winter, and lives on the thuja 
in small colonies during summer. Affected hedges should be thoroughly 
hosed with water, and the aphis kept in control by spraying with paraffin 
emulsion. Generally speaking the aphis does not injure the hedge 
plant very much, but owing to the amount of honey dew which it dis¬ 
tributes over the foliage on which grows a black fungus and to which 
clings every particle of dust alighting on the plant, its effect is to make 
the hedge most unsightly. 


PLANT RESTRICTIONS. 

Private individuals •sending cuttings ami plant* to 4 friends and 
others in the Colonies of the Transvaal, O.R.C., Cape, and Rhodesia are 
reminded that when sending these forward they must always be accom¬ 
panied by the certificate demanded under the South African Inter¬ 
colonial Plant Regulations. The forms for making out these certifi¬ 
cates may be obtained gratis on application to this office. 


PARAFFIN AND THE FRUIT ELY. 


In view of the discovery in Western Australia of tlie remarkable 
attraction paraffin oil appears to have for the fruit fly which predomin¬ 
ates in that Colony, a circular letter has been addressed from this office 
to many correspondents asking them to take the earliest opportunity of 

experimenting with paraffin for capturing adult fruit flies. All that 
appears necessary to do is to obtain a number of small bright tins 
(sardine tins, for example), and, having filled them with paraffin, hang 
them in the trees. At this time of the year adult fruit the* mostly 
frequent oranges and evergreens, and the traps should therefore In* 
placed in them.* In summer any tree the fruit of which is liable to 
attack should have two or three traps set in it. 

It is said that the aroma of the oil attracts the (lies, and in en¬ 
deavouring to lap it up they become covered with it and Jail into the 
oil. According to *the Sydney Morning Herald , a Mr. Devemsh, of 
Guildford, Western Australia, made this discovery, and caught 
adult flies in the course of a week in his garden. Mr. G. Stranger, of 
Kellyville, near Sydney, New South Wales, writing to the same news¬ 
paper, says:— 

"When I first heard of this method I was inclined to laugh, but. 
nevertheless determined to test its efficiency. . . I was surprised; 
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on the first day, with three traps, I caught 10 flies, and sinc6 them 
numbers have been killed every day,” Mr. Strange concludes by ex¬ 
pressing the belief that if every fruit-grower adopted the method the 
pest would be brought under complete control. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Among other matters to which atention has been given are rose 
mildew, oak mildew, apple mildew, a fungus attacking the fibre plant, 
Fourcroyn , and some physiological troubles to Agave and Pinus 
hfihpemis. 

Fruit Spot of the naartje, a by no means uncommon disease, has 
perhaps been more in evidence this season than formerly. This super¬ 
ficially has every appearance of being due to fungus attack, and is rhatr- 
acterised by the formation of small black or # dark brown round spots 
upon the fruit. This effect, like many other diseases, seems to be due 
to some physiological disturbance; the spots appear to be due to the 
formation of “gum pockets’* in the rind. The affected part gradually 
becomes detached around its margin from the adjoining healthy issue, 
and usually resembles a small plug in a hole in the fruit. The under¬ 
lying cause*of this trouble cannot yet he satisfactorily explained. 



ttir<wK8THi> Me alik Ex pout to New Zealand. —A Naialian who* 
recently emigrated to New Zealand, writes to a relative in Natal regard¬ 
ing mealies grown in New Zealand. “The maize grown all over this 
countryho says, “is of a very inferior description—always yellow. 
The price now is about 20s. per muid, and I don’t think it ever goes 
below nt." The writer goes on to remark that Natal should be able 
to do a good export trade with New r Zealand in mealies. We should 
tot have much to fear in regard to Australian competition, he saysj 
for, although that country can grow mealies, she could never, with her; 
white labour, compete with Natal, The possibility of the establishment 
of an export trade in tea and wattle bark is also suggested. The cor¬ 
respondent in question left Natal with the avowed intention of never 
returning, but says he has found out that there is no place like Natal* 
He is rather disgusted with New Zealand, and particularly with the 
people there. He had his best cow r stolen within a week after he had 
bough! his stock, and the relative who sent on his communication states - 
that no one who reads his letters would ever think of leaving Natali 
for a better place. 
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Paardeziekte. 


Z unite de hoofdinhoud van eene voorlezing over dit onderwerp aan het 
Inanda Landbouw Genootschap. 


Door H. Watkins-Pitchfokd, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 


In de behandeling van de geschiedenis van dc Zuid Afrikaansche 
paardeziekte kunnen wij ons niet, zooals in het geval van zulke ziekten 
als tubereulose of runderpest, bedienen van de waarnemingen en werken 
van mannen van verloopen eeuwen, daar onze vroegste ziekte-geschie- 
denis betrekkelijk recent is en sleohts dateert van de eerste jaren der 
aehttiende eeuw. De eerste aanteekening van het bestaan der ziekte in 
Zuid Afrika is in 1719, toen het schijnt een uitgebreid ot epizootiseh 
karakter aangenomen te hebben en door de Kaap Kolonie gegaan te 
zijn, een groot aantal paarden doodende. 

Het is waarschijnlijk dat de ziekte eerder bestond maar geen groote 
afmetingen aannam ten gevolge van dd dunne bevolking van het land en 
de gevolgelijke al'vvezigheid van den onscheidbaren vriend en dienaar 
van den menseh, nl. het paard, dat niet schijnt in Zuid Afrika bestaan 
te hebben voor het uit Java ingevoerd werd omtrent 1650 door de Neder- 
landsehe Oost Indie Compagnie. 

Het vroegste doeumentaire bewijs dat door mij verkregen kon wor- 
den omtrent het bestaan van Paardeziekte in Zuid Afrika wordt vervat 
in een brief geschreven door zeker T. Moodie, van Fort Beaufort, in de 
Kaap lvolonie, gedateerd Maart 1850. Deze heer, waarschijnlijk reeds 
Jaug overleden, zegt in den loop van zijn brief:— 

“Ik heb de Paardeziekte nooit te voren gezien dooh heb er dikwijls 
van gehprod. In 3839 verloor mijn vader ruin 100 te Groot Van der 
Bosch en in 1819 heeft hij ook zeer vele verloren. In het jaar 1801, 
genoemd het jaar van de ‘‘groote Paardeziekte/’ wordt mij verteld, werd 
het geheele district van paarden ontbloot en dat het bijna zoo erg was 
al6 in 1780.” 

Deze brief dan, geeft ons een korten terugblik in hot, verleden en 
is des te belangrijker daar bet ons de moeielijkheden toont welke de 
Zuid Afrikaansche paarde-boer ondervond reeds zoo lang geleden als toen 
George IV. op den troon zat. 

Het paard is, natuurlijk, een dier nauw verwant aan den zebra (met 
zijn drie soorten, Equus Chapmani , E. Burchelli , en E. Zebra , of 
Kwagga, BurchelFs en de gewone zebra) en Znid Afrika is, zooals wij 
alien weten, van onheugelijke tijden af, het te huis van dit, Paardesoort. 
Het lijkt derhalve niet een weinig vreemd dat een zoo nauw verwant 
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soort als ons makke paard een bestaan in* de natuur-staat schijalijk 
pnmogelijk vond in dii onderdeel van hot Vasteland. De wetteii die 
de kwestie van Onvatbaarheid en Vatbaarheid beheeren lijken one soms 
als heel eigenaardig, en een schijnbaar gering rassen versehil is dikwijls 
voldoende oin de onovertomelijke grenspaal te vormen. Wij kunnen 
viagen vvaarom de witte rat niet vatbaar is voor Miltziekte wanneer de 
bruine of zwarte rat het zoo makkelijk opdoet, of waarom de schapen 
in Algerie dezelfde ziekte zoo noodlottig voor schapen in andere deeleh 
des aardbodems kunnen weerstaan; en vele dergelijke schijnbaar onver- 
kiaarbaro vruagstukken zullen ons trotseeren op den rand van bet 
huitengewoon ingewikkeld onderwerp van onvatbaarheid. 

Hoe dit ook zij, wij vinden dat de zebra kan in loealiteiten bestaan 
alvvaar de natuurlijke voorwaarden van het bestaan voor het paard on- 
mogelijk zijn, en toevalligerwijs is het ruij vaak te binnen geschoten 
dat de mogelijkheid bestaat om gebruik te kunnen maken van dit 
natuurlijk wecrstandsvermogen van den zebra in de studie van de paarde- 
ziekte. 

Wanneer men de sehijnlijke alwezigheid van natuurlijke hinder- 
palen tot de inigratie van het paard uit het noordolijk deel van het 
vasteland (alwaar—zoo niet inheemsch—het soort bestaan heeft sederi 
ongekende eeuwen) bedenkt, schijnt het niet onredelijk om te veronder- 
stellen dat de ziekte die wij kennen als Paardeziekte verantwoordelijk 
is voor deze uitroeiing van het wilde paard in Zuid Afrika. 

Sederi den tijd van den eerst bekenden invoer van paarden door 
Europeanen, nu ongeveer twee honderd taehtig jaren geleden, heeft de 
ziekte een zvvaar jaarlijksche tol van Zuid Afrika geeischt, somniige 
jaren was de aanval licht, andere jaren werden geheele streken van 
paarden ontbloot. Edington (waarschijnlijk officieele opgaven aam- 
halende) vermeldt een uitbreek van dezen verwoestendeii vorm der ziekte 
in 1854 toen 64,656 paarden in de Kaap Kolonie alleen vrekten. 

Yan de distributie der ziekte over het geheele Afrikaansche vaste- 
land ten zuiden van de middellijn schijnt er geen twijfel te bestaan. 

Terwiji in streken om den Equator de ziekte ten alle tijden heerscht. 
zullen wij opmerken hoe verder zuid we komen—dat wil zeggen wanneer 
wij de meer gematigde luchtstrcken naderen—hoe meer strekt de Paarde¬ 
ziekte periodiek te worden of af te breken gedurende de koele maanden 
van liet jaar, en na wij Mashonaland en Matabeleland verlaten wbrdt 
het land verder zuid stadigerwijs al vrijer van het gevaar van Paarde- 
ziekte gedurende zekere maanden van het jaar. 

Toen ik in Salisbury, Rhodesia, was, zag ik een typisch geval van 
Paardeziekte midden in den Winter en de beer Grey, destijds Hoofd 
Vcearts, vertelde mij dat zoodanige gevallen geenszins huiengewoon 
waren. Zelfs in Natal moeten velen van zoodanige gevallen gehoord 
hebben (vooral in de mild ere Kust streek van de Kolonie), mar door 
den regel genieten Natal en de Kaap Kolonie een bijna algebeele 
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jmmutiiteit. gedurende ze.s maanden in het jaar. Inderdaad kan in 
algemeene iermen neergelegd worden dal de Paardeziekte afhankelijk 
is vail de gcmiddclde temperatnur van het district. Pitzonderingen 
komen natuurlijk voor, doch we k uni ten stoutweg zeggen dat de ziekte 
meer heerecht in die districten, welke, wegens hunne geograiisehe liggin- 
gen, milder en meer sub-tmpische condities van klirnaat hebben. 

Bovendien bestaat er overloedig bewijs omtrent het intieme verband 
der tiitbrckingen van de ziekte tijdens of volgende oj> scizoenen van 
bijzonder veel rcgenval. Kust distrikten, de Tugela en Umfolosi 
Yallpien, moerassen en welbewaterde en wei van box li voorziene dis- 
trikten zijn vooral onrierhevig aan derzelve verwoesiingen, en de 
toevallige uitbrekingen op het hoogeveld van het Binnenland hehben een 
direkte betrekking tot den regenval en waarsohijnlijk tot de diepie van 
hot ondergrond water. 

Y r ocktigheid en wannte zijn dus de aangenomen faktoren in het 
veroorzaken der ziekte, of, zoo niet direkt betrokken in de‘\ eroorzaking, 
zijn ten niinste onveranderlijk verbondcn aan dien aloni heerschenden 
epizootisehen vorm der ziekte die soms onze stallen leeg maakt. 

l)e meeste heeren zullen, meen ik, gehoord hebben, zelfs als zij het 
niet persooniijk gezien hebben, van gevallen der ziekte midden in den 
winter en op plekken waar men haasi niet kan constat eoren dot de 
ccndities van warmte en voohtigheid aanwezig zijn. 

Ik meeji dat zoodanige gevallen zijn icht en zouden onve rklaarbaar 
zijn ware het niet voor de kennis in ivcente tijrleu opgedaan omtrent de 
tijd gedurend weiken de kiem der ziekte <mdcr iedeti kan zijn in hot # 
gestel van een paard, evenals, als ons alien bekend is, do kiem der malaria 
in het inensehelijk gestel voor weken en maanden omler leden kan zijn 
en dan plotseling in leven springen en de teekenen van koude rilling* *n 
en koorts veroorzaken. 

Lvonde, ont Mooting, uitgoputheid en andero af mat tend* en vcr- 
zwakkende oorzaken zullen dikwijls een seller pen aanvaPvan m a] arise he 
koorts in een persoon verhaaslen die missohien relc taoaudtn U rmen 
het ongeluk had besmet*te worden met de ziekte. 

Dat de Paardeziekte kiem geen teeken van leven in her gesiel \an 
een paard voor een lang tijdperk toont, langef inderdaad dan de gewone 
periode van incubatie, heb ik dikwijls ontwaard in mijno procinemingen 
met deze ziekte; en dit feit is des te meer bclangwekkend wanneer men 
de gewone snelle on zekere symptomen door dc ziekte veroorzaakfc, als 
zij het gestel van het paard op de gewone wijze aantns*, in aanraerking 
neemt. 

Deze lange periode van incubatie is niet vroeger, meen ik, bespeurd 
en ik zal weer op dit feit wijzen, doch, zooals we zien, kan het een ver¬ 
band hebben met de kwostie op.andere tijden dan gedurend het Paarde¬ 
ziekte seizoen^ 

Het is eeiiter niet hierop of op eenigo dor nicer speouhitieve on 
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tfaeoretische kwesties die gepaard gaan met de studie der ziekte dat ik 
uwe aandacht wil bepalen. Zooals gij weet heb ik in het verleden mijne 
opinie omtrent de oorzaak der ziekte in den vorm van officieele rapporien, 
enz., gegeven, en waarsehijnlijk zullen de meesten min of meer over de 
zaak nagedacht hebben sedert zij gelezen of gehoord hebben van deze 
uvitdrukkingen van opinie mijnerzijds. 

Ik geloof dat de Zuid Afrikaansche Paardeziekte wordt verspreid 
\oomamelijk, zoo niet uitsluitend, door middel van zuig-insekten, en de 
eonelusie dat deze vliegen (en waarsehijnlijk uinskieten), zijn sehijnt 
geoorloofd door de snelle oversetting der ziekte. 

Om dit punt eerst te behandeleiu Ik zal trachten kortelijks, en 
zoo duidelijk ik kan de mogelijke wijzen van besmetting op te noemen, 
waardoor te Verstaan is de manier waarop de ziekte door paarden opge- 
daan wordt. 

De gewone wijze waarop een ziekte o})gedaan wordt is door 
asnrakmg of ansteking. Een heel kort overzieht der ziekte zal voldoende 
zijn om ons te toonen dat eenvoudige aanraking of verkeer (hoe na ook) 
van een ziek met een gczond paard veroorzaakt de Paardeziekte niet. 
VnorbeeJden van deze soort.van besmetting worden gevonden in runder- 
pest, pokken, enz. 

Voor ieder een geval van dieren in een stal waar dieren gelijktijdig 
besmet warden, kunnen er wellicht vijf honderd gevallen aangehaald wor¬ 
den om aan te toonen dat paarden aan weerskanten van het. zieke dier 
volkomen gezond Woven* 

Feitelijk ben Ik gerechtigd dogmatisch hierover te zijn en te zeggen 
dat de Paardeziekte niet overbrengbaar is van een paard op een andere. 

Tilt het paard de kiemen der ziekte dan op met zijn voedsel of 
water? Of adernt hij ze in het gestel wanneer hij de lueht intrekt? 

Hier komen we op een meer betwistbaar gebied—een gebied dat als 
we alien weten goed doorloopen word door den leek zoowel als den 
deskundige in de laatste drie of vier -geslaclften in Zuid Afrika. 

Het is heel bolangrijk orn te wijzen op eenige veronderstellingen 
omtrent de oorzaak der ziekte die den Gouverncur der I\aap Kolonie 
in 1855 door verschillende Districts Geneesheeren, Regiments Dokters 
in Zuid Afrika gestationeerd, en Civiele Commissarissen voorgelegd wer- 
den. Bij voorheeld, Dokter Soek van Clanwilliam sehreef dat volgens 
zijne mooning de ziekte veroorzaakt word! door een “schadelijke uit- 
wasemende srnetstof in do lueht die, door de paarden ingeademd, geen 
ontsteking of verstikking veroorzaakt, doeli wanneeer in het bloed en 
in de vertakkingen der luehtpijpen opgenomen, als een vergift werkt door 
het leven van het bloed te vernietmen ” Het practische advies door deze 
schrijver gegeven als voorbehoedmiddel tegen deze ziekte is als volgt: 
De wilde knoflook wordt reizigers aanbevolen wanneer zij vroeg des 
morgens of avonds laat reizen, vooral aan degenen die over laagliggende 
vlei grond gaan—een kleine hoeveelheid van de .knoflook gestampt en 
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in een stukje lap ge bon den en dit lapjc aan het gebit van het paard 
vastgemaakt. 

l)e aigemeene o\ereeiistejnining van opinie, professioneele en leeke, 
ointreiit dien tijd schijixt a? zijn. geweest dat de smetstof in de lucht, 
kwijnende vergilten, sehieiijke veranderingen, vergiftigde kruiden, hon¬ 
ing dauw, siecdite inch!, een drukkende hmlit, enz., verantwoordelijk 
waren vour de ziekte, tenvijl de Staf Assistent l)orkter, van Fort Peddie 
sehrijvendo bewuerde dat: '“de koude is de aanleidundc oorzaak der 
ziekte,' cent* meening die H-haarscli gedeeld zal worden door hen die 
iaugb de warmc kust streek vvonen. 

Bittere en kleverige dauw misten en een onverklaarbare heersching 
van spijpierak draden op de weide werden door menselieu in 1855 
bescliouwd de oorzaak te zijn van de groote uitbreking* der ziekte in 
gemeld jaar. A. M. Bay ley, die in 1856 sclireef, zegt: deze webben waren 
builengemeen volop overal vroeg in 1<S55 en dit kon njet anders dan de 
aandaeht rrekken. 

Cl een wonder dat te midden van zulke verbijsterende veronderstellin- 
gen en theories heei’t de vrome oiide buer zieli achter zijn iatale iilosolie 
verseiianst en zag in de dikwijls vuorkoiuende verwoestende epidemics 
Nan Paardeziekte sleehis de kastijdende hand der Voorzienigheid. 

Zooaks wij gezien hebben is, solgens de aigemeene overeeu- 
stemming van opinie, de ziekte met aanstekelijk, d.w.z. zij wordt niet 
gevat door de nauwe aanraking van een ziek dier met gezonde paarden. 
Modi is zij direct besinettelijk doox de kienien der ziekte rond te 
strooien in kribben, paardebakken, kleeding, enz., zooais in het geval van 
droes. Wij zijn het alien eens, liieen ik, hierorntrent en zijn gesterkt 
in one oiigeloof ointrent zoodanige middelen van besmetting als spinne- 
rakken, koude tocliten, sehieiijke weersveranderingen, exiz., enz. 

Er blijit, cehter, o.a. nog over de mogelijkheid van de besmetting 
van het paard door opslikking (ingestie), of zooais w r ij het uitdrukken 
"door iets dal liij optiit ol* inneemt , ‘ hetzij met zijn voed.sel of water, 
of dat hij de longen inademt. 

Wij weten alien van de aigemeene theorie van het verband tussehen 
dauw en de ziekte,—sonunigen gaan zoo ver als om aan de dauw zelf de 
werkelijke oorzaak der ziekte toe te sdxrijven. Ik weet dat deze theorie 
zeer wijd verspreid is, inderdaad de zoogenaamde dauw-theorie werd tot 
zeer kort geleden aangenomen door een wetenschappelijk navorseher in 
Zuid Afrika die, wegens zijne lange ondervinding en zijne i'aeiliteiten, 
meer redenen kan aanhalen voor zijn geloof in dit opzielit dan missehien 
eenig ander proefnemer met deze ziekte. 

De feiteu ten.gunste van dc dauw theorie zijn kortelijks als yolgt: 
Practfcche paardekenners hebben opgelet ten eerste, dat hoe doelmatiger 
de stalling is hoe grooter dc besoiicrming verloend; ten tw r eede, dat 
paarden kuimen veilig blootgesteld worden wanneer het gras omtrent 
droog is door verdamping van de dauw, en dat wanneer de dauw op het 
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,gras is, (d.w.z. gedurende den avond, nacht en vroegen morgen) is de 
tijd w&uneer de ziekte opgedaan kan worden. Wanneer VQgenweep 
aandhoudt is er weinig dauw en weinig gevaar, benevens vele anderc 
argumenten die zieh niet onnatuurlijk leenen aan hot bewij* dat dc 
oorzaak van. Paardeziekte te wij ten is aan dauw. Die dauw werd 
verondersteld ingeademd te worden terwijl het paard in het gras en 
ander groen graast, of werd met het voedsel ingenomen, en dikwijls is 
de rneening uitgedrukt, om rekenschap te kunnen geven voor de 
tegenwoordigheid van de microbe slechts gedurende zekere uren op den 
grond on het gewas, dat dc dauw doet de microbe of kiem die in de 
lucht omzweeft vastkleven, en dit veroorzaakt de aanwezigheid daarvan 
op het gewas of voer dat dan gevaarlijk wordt als het met dauw^elast is. 

Dat znlk\-en procee als dit onmogelijk is, wordt getoond wanlioer 
men de beginsels van dauw-vorniing in overweging neenu, want, 
zooals wij weten, valt dauw niet zooals regen, maar wordt gccondenseerd 
of gevormd als het ware aan de werkelijke oppervlakte waarop het voor- 
komt, op gelijke wijze inderdaad als vociit die condcseert van onzen 
warmen adem op een kotide glasruit. Het idee, dus, dat vallende vocht 
•de noodlottige kiemen neerbrengt en ze op den grond deponeert kan niet 
aangenomen worden. Bovendien als ze uii dc lucht koraen op deze wijze 
waarom dan worden niet alie paarden in het district schielijk en 
gelijktijdig aangetast? 

Ik heb dauw ’in groote hoeveelheden bijeengebracht in het gevaar- 
lijkc seizoen uit plekken zoo gevaarlijk als ik krijgen kon en ik heb de 
paarden niet. allecn 'met dauw gedrenkt, maar heb het zelfs direct in de 
bloedaders gczet—de zekerste manier van alle methoden om de ziekte te 
veroorzaken—maar mijne resultaten waren altijd, zooals ik verwachtte, 
geheel en al negatief. Ik meen, derhalve. dat wij heel twijfelachtig 
moeten zijri omtreni de dauw en ten minste geen vooroordeet moefcen 
kocstoren tegen een agent dat zoo dikwijls beschuldigd wordt tot wij 
verderc bewijs hebben van (liens schuld of onsohuld. 

Wordt dan de ontwijkende en kwaadaardige oorzaak gevonden in 
giftige kruiden of wortels? Ik meen dat de eigenaars van groote stallen 
in Durban en elders zullen de mogelijkheid prompt ontkehnen, Tallooze 
gevallen van paarden strikt; op droog voer (graan en ingevoerd hooi) 
gevoed en die geen kruiden. groen of gedroogd, k regen zullen aange- 
haald worden om te bewijzen dat besmetting niets te doen heeft met 
giftige gewassen 

Missohien wordt het drinkwater aangetast? De gotuigenis is 
•dikwijls afgelegd dat de besmetting scheen te onstaan wanneer de dieren 
naar het water genoinen werden, doch niet dat eenige # algemeene beemet- 
ting "op' deze wijze opgedaan werd, b,v. vele paarden hebben op dezelfde 
plek omtrent denzelfden tijd gedronken en misschien heeft sleehte een 
de ziekte gevat; en hier mag ik aanmerken dat ik een aantal gevallen 
heb aangeteekend waarin paarden besmet werden die geen water kregen 
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dat niet eerst gekookt en afgekoeld word hei doksel zijnde zorgvuldig op- 
dan ketel gehouden gedurende dien tijd orn de mogelijkheid van 
beametting van het water te beletteri. 

Men dacht dat de kiem rondgedragen kan zijn met luchtstroomen 
en door den wind en dat ze ingeademd kan worden en alzoo de besmetting 
veroorzaken, en op die wijze kan men de verwoestende gevallen die zoo 
\ele slachtoffers in een slecht seizoen eisdien, verklaren. 

Hier, eohter, is de objectie weer onoverkomelijk, want alle dieren 
in een stal moeten dan aangetast worden. Zondanige eondities van 
hosmettmg als bovcnvernieJd zijn gcregold mi algemeen in hare uit- 
werking, terwijl de aanstcking van Paardeziekte ten hoogste afwisselend 
en onzel^r is. 

We hebben, nieen ik. voedsel, water, lueht, danw, de konde en hitte, 
en andere klimatisehe gosteldhcden. bene\ens aandere agentsehappen,. 
hetzij gegeten, gedronken of ingeademd, van de hand gewezen. 

Mr blijft dan over de mogelijkheid van inevfivr/ of' hot overbrengen 
van de oorzaak dor ziekie in hot gestel door iniddel van een steek in bet 
vel, vooals gebeurt in het gevai van de be>meltihg \an den os door de 
hosehhiis in roni water, of van de besmetting van den menseh met de 
malaria koorts, zoomede in vole andere gevaHen van ziokte veroorzaking. 

Ik vivos men kan mij hosehouwen als te dralend over (lit punt, doeh 
ik wenscli u al de argumenten voor te leggen die men aanhaalde ten 
gunste van het veroorzaken der ziekte door of door middel van eenige 
der mogelijke wijzen die ik n opnoemde. 

Het zal missehien algemeen bekend zijn dat ik de opinio toegedaan 
ben dat de Paardeziekte veroorzaakt wordt door de beet van een 
vliegend insekt, en ik werd geleid eene proefneming van deze* theorie 
te doen van wege de versebeidene argumenten die wij anngehaald 
hebben. 

Alle deze sehijnen to kort te sohieten in een of ander aller- 
hel&ngrijkst bijzonderheid, en de theorie van de veroorzaking der ziekte 
’door een insokt werd mij opgedrongen net zoo zeer door het proees van 
filiminatie van andere oorzaken als door de storke analogic of gel ij ken is 
bestaande tussehen Paardeziekte en de malaria koorts in den menseh. 

Sedert dien tijd is een nog sterker parallel onstaan in de gele koorts 
tan den menseh (die zulk een schrik is in de West Indies on elders), en 
i«ze ziekte werd onlangs getoond geheel te wijten te zijn aan de he- 
ametting door een soort muskiet. In deze ziekte—de gele koorts is de 
microbe der ziekte te klein om waargenomen te worden door zelfs de 
rferkste mikroskopen en dit is ook, zooals gy waarsehijnlijk weet. waar 

van de Paardeziekte. - 

Als wij mi kortelijks de mogelijkhoden in overweging nembn van 
Met voroorzaken dor ziekte in het paard door de licet van een insekt 
wwals de muskiet, meen ik dan moeten wij alien tot de pevoMrekkipR 
Jsemen dat zulk een middel tot de. verepreidinff der ziekte waarschijnlijk w. 
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De bijzonderheden van een onderzoek door mij ondernomen met 
het docl dm dc werking van insekten in het veroorzaken der ziekte te 
bewijzen zijn waarschijnlijk bekend. 

Een aantal paarden werden uit Natal genomen naar een pick die 
men zeide zeer doodelijk was wegens de ziekte. Het toets kamp werd in 
de Begamusi Vallei in Zululand geplaatst en de noodlottigheid der pick 
heeft de reputatie daarvan voor Paardeziekte ten voile hewezen. 

lief doel was oin zekero dieren in zulk een toestand te honden on 
te midden van zoodnnige omgevingon dat, terwijl zij tegen de mogelijk- 
heid van een aanval door inscetcn besehnt waren, zij terzelfder lijd 
konden madeinen welke miasme ook in de luelit vervat was, en inademen 
of slikken eenig besmettend danw of voer groeiende in de nabijieid, on, 
feiielijk, nnderworpen zijn aan eomlities zoo vecl mogelijk gelijk aan 
die waarin andere paarden verkeerden, met nitzondering dal zij tegen 
vliegen beschermd werden. 

Doze beseherming werd op twee wijzen toegepast, eerst door eon 
licht stellage, waarvan de wandon nit platen fijn gaas network (No. 32) 
bestonden. Door de wanden hiervan kon men het dier daarbinnen 
duidelijk zien en hichtstroomen konden er door trekken met hot grootste 
gemak. Het is dus niet waarschijnlijk dat kiemen, die te klein zijn om 
door de allersterkste mikroskoop gezien te worden en die zieh een weg 
door de porien van de dikste poroelein fillers kunnen banen, veel moeite 
znllen hebben om door te komen tot het toets dier onder obser vatic in 
het gaas toestel. 

Ik ben tevieden dus dat behoorlijke voorziening gemaakt werd voor 
de mogelijkheid van atmosferische besmetting. 

Twee paarden werden aan palen gebonden zoo dicht; mogelijk aan 
-dit toestel, en deze dieren die ik de “controle gevallen” of eenvoudig de 
“controlen” noem werden onderworpen aan preeies tegenovergestelde 
condities, d.w.z. in de afwezigheid van eenige beseherming waren zij 
onderworpen aan een aanval door insekten en zij kregen geen groen voer 
of gras van eenig soort, terwijl de grond waarop zij stonden good 
gebrand en hard gemaakt werd zoo dat geen cnkel grasblaadje binnen 
hun bereik was. 

Als, derhalve, * atmosferische invloeden betrokken waren in het 
veroorzaken der ziekte zouden al deze dieren gelijk besmet worden; als 
gras met dauw beladen of ander schadelijk groen voedsel betrokken was 
dan moest alleen het paard in het gaas toestal besmet worden; en verder, 
in geval men zou voorgeven dat het drinken van natuurlijk water de 
ziekte veroorzaakt werd gezorgd dat de controle dieren die droog voedor 
kregen ^niets anders dronken dan gekookt water, terwijl het paard in 
het gaas toestel alleen schoon spruit water kreeg. 

ftij zijt waarschijnlijk bekend met het resultaat van deze proefnetn- 
ing—de paarden buiten bet toestel kregen de ziekte en werden vervangen 
•door andere paarden die insgelijks vrekten terwijl het paard binnen het 
toestel geheel gezond bleef. 
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De andere methode van beseherming was om do te beechermen 
paardcn in een berookte atmosfeer te stallen. Yoor dit doel werden twee 
rondavel stallen opgericht en tegen zon onder werden vuren van paarde- 
mest in de denren aangestoken om rook te maken. Gedurende den dag 
werden sommige der dieren toegelaten los te loopen on buiten te grazen 
maar werden binnen gebracht zoodra de zon wat laag begon te zinken. 
Vier of vijf eontrole paarden in de nabijhcid vastgebonden bezwcken 
het eenfe na bet andere aan de ziekte, maar geen geval van ziekte onl- 
stond onder de paarden gebonden in den ruwen stal waarin de luoht m 
rookachtig gehonden word door middel van een smeulend. vnur. 

Dus door een trapsgewijs proees van eliminatic hebben wij getoond 
dat de rneeste faktoren en invloeden, welke wij geleerd werden met 
snspicie te besehouweiu sehadeloos zijn, en wij tnoeten erkennen dat er 
een mogelijkheid bestaat van een lets dat de ziekte veroorzaakt en dai 
niet; verbonden is aan voedsel, water, wind en atmosferisehe invloeden. 
dauw of zelfs spinnerakken. He moei sncl overgebraeht kunnen worden. 
moet verbonden zijn aan een voehtigen loestand en aan de afwezigbeid 
van zonnelicht, het moot afwezig zijn godurendo zware regens maar 
togenwoordig daarna, het koude weder houdt het onder, een lijn gaas 
net shut, het uit en wanneer het been on weer gaat houdt het 
<ngewijfeld niet van een Rook Compartement. Wat anders kan hieraan 
beantwoorden dan een vliegend insekt, ijverig tegen zon onder en zon 
op, gek naar vochtigheid, hef lielit en den zwaren regen seliuwende. 
doch zeer werkzaam en teisterend wanneer de hicht van onze zomer 
klimaat benauwd drukkend en zoel is? 

Dikwijls is xnij tegengeworpen dat muskieten sonis in groote hoeveel- 
heden bestaan op plekken en gedurende tijdcn wanneer men van geen 
Paardeziekte hoort. 

Dit is gewis het geval en de objectie is nog meer dikwijls geopperd 
in andere landen tegen de mogelijkhid dat de malaria in den mensch op 
•deze wijze overgebraeht kail worden. Het feit is dat een speciale soort 
muskieten noodig is voor de verspreiding van de malaria of gele koorts 
•en dit kan ook bewezen worden het geval te zijn met de Paardeziekte. 

Wij moeten er aan donken dat tot 150 versehillende soorten van 
het Culex geslacht of gewone muskiet zoo algemeen bier reeds beschre.ven 
zijn, en van het Anopheles geslacht zijn er reeds 50 soorten geclassilieeerd 
■en misschien evenveel van het ‘Stegomigia geslacht. 

Wanneer wij indachtig zijn dat in het geval van de malaria koorts 
aijn er mogelijk slechts vier of vijf nit deze 50 soorten Anopheles 
betrokken, zal men inzien dat het niet iedero muskiet. is die om de 
ooren raast of des nachts bijt, die noodwendig beschomvd moet worden 
ale een schuldige in Paardeziekte. In deze zaak heb ik inij slechts heel 
weinig verdiept daar mijne handen te vol waren met andere werkzaam- 
heden en plichten- Dns kan ik u slechts in het afgetrokkene waar- 
sdhnwen om voor de muskiet op te passen en, zooals in de FranscVe 
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Crimineele Wet, ze alien als medeplichtig to besehouwen totdat haar 
onsehuld duidelijk bewezen wordt. 

In een vroeger rapport omtrent do zieklo, zullen dc heercn zich 
herinneren, dat ik daarin aantoonde dat paarden in een tuestel opgesloten 
met zekere soorten nmskieten niet aangetast werden door hare beten 
voor er stappen genomen werden om zeker te inaken dat de muskieten 
do besmetting ronddroegen door ze vooraf besmet paardebloed of op een 
ziek paard te laten zuigen. 

Toen doze besmette insekten het paard binnen het toestel beten, 
volgde er gewoonlijk een bcpaaldo en ernstige temperatunr reaetie 
zoowat tien tot vijftien dagen daarna, en hoewcl het paard niet vrekte, 
hebben de l)eten van sleehts een paar muskieten een ernRtige reeks van 
symptomen vroorzaakt die niet anders te verklaren zijn. 

Dezelfde offekton knnnen kunslinatig goproduooerd worden in het 
paard door een heel kleine hoeveelheid virus van do ziekte in de maag 
\ an het dier te inlroduoeeren of direct in de aderen door middel van een 
spuit te hrengen. Dat het noodig is zoodanige <losis virus met de 
grootste vonrziehtigheid toe te dienon zal ingeden worden wanneer ik 
u zcg dat minder dan eeii tienduizendstc gedeelte van een knbiek cen¬ 
timetre van werkend paardeziekto bleed genoeg is om de ziekte te 
veroorzaken wanneer in do aderen van een paard gespoten. 

Door het in de maag te hrengen mag de dosis wat grooter zijn, en 
ik hob con rooks paarden met good gerolg beliandold mol allongskeim 
toenemende dosyssen virus op doze wijzo* tot dat zij weerstand konden 
bieden zonder reaetie aan een dosis blood dio groot genoeg was om 
versoheideno paarden niet alzoo behandeJd met zekerbeid te dooden. 

Wij behoeven derhalve niet verbaavsd to zijn om te vinden dat een 
noodottig resultaat niet noodwendig op het steken van een proef-onder- 
vindinglijk paard door een paar hesmettende nmskieten volgt, vooral 
omdat hot moeielijk is om vole insekten te krijgcn om weer to bijten 
wanneeer zij reeds met bleed gevnld zijn. Het is verder mogelijk, 
natuurlijk, dat van de muskieten alzoo aangevvend de reehte soort niet 
aanwozig was tm dat als andore on meer gesohikte soorten (tot nog toe 
niet bekend) besmet werdon en toegang hadden tot deze paarden, zouden 
de gevolgen noodlottig geweest zijn, 

Terwiji dit, eehter, maar gissing is, blijft het foil; dat zekere wel- 
bokende soorten muskieten knnnen zelfsln kleine getalen, als zij besmet 
zjin, een buitengewone storing van het gestel van het paard veroorzaken, 
on dit foil (tezamen met het feit dat paarden beschut tegen vliegende. 
insekten ook bcschermd zijn tegen de Paardeziekte) levert het sterkste 
veronderstelde bewijs van de juistheid der theorie dat de ziekte door 
de nmskiet veroorzaakt wordt. 

Als een practisch gevolg kan ik met alle vertrouwen de voegelijk- 
held op uw gemoed drukken van een of ander der middelen door mij 
hierboven beschreven aan te wenden. Ik meen dat de rook methode 
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ineer bij der hand en practisch is dan om op gaas deuren en vensters te 
vertrouwen, dot'll waar het eon kwestie is van k oat bare paarden mecn ik 
dat het de moeite goed zal loonen om de si alien met gaas bestand tegen 
mnskieten te voorzien, maar men moet steeds in het gehengen houden 
dat even als u de sterkte eons kettings gemeten wordt dor diens zwakste 
tchakel,” even zoo zal de doelmatigheid van de gaas beschntting dikwijls 
afhangen van de zorg waarmede zoodanige voorzorgs-maatregelen 
genomen en gehandhaafd worden. Onder direet toezioht van den 
eigenaar zal alles goed gaan, doeh wannoer men alleen met den luion 
kaffer of machinalcn koelie te doen heeft, dan meen ik is de rook * 
methode het beste en veiligste van de twee middels. De heste resnltaten 
werden ondervondeti met het gebrnik van rook in si alien alwaar zulke 
voorzorgen doelmatig en ter dege genomen zijn, en groote stallen o|> 
zocr sleehte plekken hebben straffe seizoens doorgemaakt zonder een 
cnkel verlies. 

Ik heb geen sleehte gevolgen bespeurd in verband met het lang 
opaluitcn in een rook gevulden stal, en na de vuren voor eenige dagen 
gesmeuld hebben worden de lmiren, enz. ? inderdaad hot geheel vertrek 
van binnen, zoo zeer .doortrokken van rook dat het onversehillig is als 
de vnren des naehts soms per ongehik nit gaan. 

Ten slotte—kennis van doze feiten rnoeten, meen ik, besehomvd 
worden een vordcring op onze kennis omtrent het voorkomen van do 
ziekte waar stalling te krijgcn is. Ken andcr vraagstuk van vvenveel 
1 elang, nl hoe om ongestalde paarden een wcerstands vermogen tegen 
of immnniteit van de ziekte te geven, heeft mijn tijd nu in heslag en, 

1 oewe.l ik geen bijzonderheden van dit werk nu lean opgeven, ben ik 
toeh in staat te zeggen, zonder een onwctenschappelijk roosklenrig 
optimisme te herbergen, dat ik vol hoojp hen dat het middel gevonden 
zal worden, misschien nog voor wij dit verwachten. 

Als er eenige mislukking is, dat mogolijk is. zullen wij in het 
geheugen houden Ars tonga* vi/a brevis esf —do kunst is lang, liet leven 
kort. Per slot van rekening zal de wetensehap triomfeeren, en hare 
schittorondste triomfen zijn dikwijls gevestigd geweest op de verleden 
mislukkingcn barer aanbidders. 


Cooun Moth. —By a Proclamation appearing in the Natal Govern¬ 
ment Gazette of the 4th June, the importation from Cape Colony, over- 
hind or by sea, of apples, pears, and quinces, has been prohibited on 
aceoo: t the prevalence of Oodlin moth in certain parts of that 
Colony This prohibition does not apply, however, tn> consignments 
from : a** London and Port Elizabeth. 
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Dippen van Beesten In 

Arseniet van Soda. 


In hot Landbovw Journaal van de TCaap de Goede Hoop voor Mei 
schrijft con correspondent (de heer Llewellyn J. Roberts, van Cottes- 
broob), betreffende het dippen van beesten in arseniet van soda. Voor 
hi j mei het stelselmatig gebruik van arseniet van soda begon, in de 
sterkte van 5 lbs. op 100 gallons water, 21 maandeu geleden, waren er 
alle soorten van luizen op zijn plaats. De Bonte Inis (AmHyornma 
hehraeum) en de Blanwe luis (Rhipicephalus dtcoloratus) waren het 
talrijkst: van de laatst-e waren er inderdaad zooveel dat beesten zelfs 
dood gingen door bun menigte van beten. Beesten die nit hoofde van 
deze oorzaak, stierven hadden een geleiachtige stof onder de huid 
(waarschijnlijk verdikt. senun-vocht) en de huid was erg ontstoken. De 
heer Story, die toen proeven nam voor het Gtnivemement, sneed van 
een kalf een stuk vel af 4 duim in y t vierkant, en telde op dit stuk 1.700 
luizen. Verscheidene van de vaarzen van den heer Roberts kwamen in 
met haar eerste kalf zonder een enkele levende tepel om het te zoogen, 
wat toe te schrijven was aan de bederfveroorzakende beet van de Bonte 
luis. Jaren lang had hij slechts omtrent 20 percent van zijn kalvers 
kunnen groot brengen vanwege lever en andere ziekten. 

Voor de verschijning van de bonte luis werden op deze plants 
duizenden schapen gehouden, die de eigenaar nioest verkoopen van¬ 
wege Ilartwater toen de luizen zieh vertoonden. Schapenfokkerij was 
daarom onmogelijk, en beesten houden was ook ondenkbaar, als het 
dippen geen uitkomsi had gegeven. 

Met uitzondering van twee maanden in den vorigen winter, zijn de 
beesten sedert Augustus, 1905, ieder veertien dagen gedipt. “Vandaag 
is het resultaat,” zegt de heer Roberts, “dat de Blanwe luis volkomen 
uitgeroeid is, en de Bonte luis nagenoeg; het is inderdaad moeilijk er 
een op mijn beesten te vinden. Ik heb dit seizoen omtrent 95 percent 
van mijn kalvers groot gebracht en de beesten op mijn plants zien er 
glanzend en vet uit en vertoonen geen nadeelige gevolgen van het gere- 
geld dippen in arsenicum. Het doet een menseh goed de vaarzen en 
koeien naar de kraal te zien komen met alle vier tepels ongeschonden 
als in den ouden tijd” 

De heer Roberts vervolgt: 

“Toen hier eerst met dippen begonnen werd, werd de huid van 
eenige der koeien een weinig aangedaan door de hitte, maar nooit erg, 
en nu hebben zij er in ’t geheel geen last van. Slechts een kalf is voor 
zoo ver ik weet door het dirokt eifekt van het dip geetoryen. Er is 
* tfvenwel geen twijfel aan dat werkossen te lijden hebben als men ze kort 
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na he I dippen laat werken, vooral als ze met zorg gei'okt zijn cm her 
^weder heet is. Zij laten veel wind en als men ze niet spoedig nitapant 
gs&it zij liggen en st erven. Ik wensch nie( dat het aangenomen za[ 
worden dat ik arsenicntn als een veilig clip aanbevoel. Ik geef eenvondig 
mijn ondervinding, die bestaat in het dippen van omtrent 12,000 heesten 
in arseniet van soda, met het direkl vorlies van een kail', en indirekt 
verlies van 4wee ossen door ze to spoedig na het. dippen in do heoto zon 
to laten werken. 

u De heer Kent, van (liasslands, nahij Fort Brown, de»di mij nice* 
dat hij het dip gohrnikt heeft. in de verhouding van r. lbs. op dr honderd 
gallons gedmvnde verseheichme ma.mden z<mder nadeelige re-iiliaten. 
behalvt* dat zijn k»ilver* na he! dippen geneigd zijn te purgeeren. Ik 
wee! dat nan arnlerr dipbakken nti on dan verliezen zijn geledcm. vunral 
aan den publieken diphak te Aliee. niaar het D de vrang of er in doze 1 
gevallen gven vergis<ing >n hei tmmgen lugaan D. Ik /on renigeen 
aanraden die Arseniet gain gebniiken hoi \n<»r do oer>ie «•« n ,>! iwee 
rnalcn op een zwakko sterkte 1e gebniiken. en de 'jierkte langza merlinn'd 
to vermeerderen- Dan utigt>k volkomen zeker te zijn dat do juisie inlioncl 
van den dipbak hekond is, zoodat als er in den bak regen inoeht vallen 
do hoeveelheid er nidus bijgokomen ook bekend zal zijn, of imlien ver- 
damping plants heeft men do hoeveelheid verdampt kan weten en in 
aamnerking nemen. 

4 Tu hot beslrijden dor Inizen pest zijn wij verwonderlijk golnkkig 
geweesi, t<*n eerste in hot bezitien van eon expert gelijk den heer Lomts- 
bury otn do levensgesehiodonis van do Inis to bosehrrjven en ons It' vor- 
tellen welko ziekten ze veroorzaakt. Vervolgens in bet A eeartsenij De- 
partement door zulk oen goedkoop* en dooltretfond dip to ontdokkon als 
Arseniet van Soda (hot kost omtrent Is. orn 100 sinks heesten it 4 dippen). 
Ten derde door dat boost on zieh zoo gowillig laten dippen en er zoo 
woinig van te iijden liebben. (Ik vind het even gemakkelijk om eon 
groep beesten te dippen als om ze in de kraal te jagen). Fn ten vierde, 
dat beesten do voornaamsto herbergers van de Inis zijn. Waren sell a pen 
de voornaamsto herbergers geweest dan zou onze taak veel moeilijkei 
geweest zijn. want zij knnnen niet zoo dikwijls in arsenienm gedipt. wor¬ 
den als beesten, en zijn zeer lastig om te dippen. Ik zon liever 1.000 
beesten dippen dait 500 schapen. 

WETOKVING. 

“Aangezien dippen nn de periode van proefneming doorgestaan 
heeft, is hot tijd te overwegen of de man die zijn plaats znivor hondt, 
niet op de een of andere wijzo besehermd kan worden. Hot is hem 
blijkbaar van woinig voordeel als zijn plaats, nadat hij do kosten ge- 
maakt heeft ze van lnizetf te zniveren, weer opniouw besmet kon worden 
•door de eerste troep beesten die zijn bmirman or over brengt. Strenge 
tvettelijke hepalingen hc'hhcm zeer vole bezwaren. maar ik denk dat ot 
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een begin gemaakt kon worden door bet onwettig te makendat beesten ' 
van een luizengebied gebracht worden over een van luizen gezuiverde- 
•piaats, of over een ,waar stelselmatig dippen wordt uitgevoerd, hetzij 
langs een weg of anderszins, tenzij vergezeld van een ccrtifikaat van 
den eigenaar van een dipbak dat zoodanige beesten gedipt Waren in een. 
of ander erkend Gouvemements dip binnen 10 dagen voor zoodanig over- 
brengen. Zware boeten konden, opgelegd worden voor h£t uitreiken. 
van valsche certifieaten of het overtreden dezer wet. 

“iKt komt mij voor als de zaehtste vorm van wetgeving di* 
gemaakt kon worden voor de beschcrming van de gezniverde plants, en 
ik ineen niet dat ze zwaarder zou drukken op eenig persoon dan het 
bereikte doel zou rechtvaardigen. Degelijke besprenkeling zou ala al- 
ternatief van dippen gesteld kuunen worden, en besprenkeling met 
paraffine zou de moeilijkheid nit den weg ruimen dat werkossen te 
lijden zouden hebben door de bchandeling met arsenicum. Ik vrees 
dat, als stronger maatregelen, zooals verplicht dippen in de door Inizen 
besmette streken, voorgesteld worden, er meer vijanden dan vrienden' 
van de zaak zouden komen.” *• 


Tho Show Soaoon. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW. 

Thk month of June has been characterised by the number of agricul¬ 
tural shows which have been held, under the auspices of the different 
associations scattered over the Colony. Generally speaking, the show 
season has been a successful one*but the absence of the chief feature at 
all our agricultural shows, the cattle section, lias created, a void in most 
of the shows that have been held. Other sections have, however, on 
the whole been excellent, particularly the produce shown; and if they 
have done no other good they have shown to pessimists what Natal could* 
do if she would set her mind to it. ' * 

Foremost among the shows was,! of course, that held by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Natal hr. Maritzhurg bn the 13th*,-:l4tJy 
15th June. In this show the. Hue stock sections, fipr j the; exception 
that of dogs, were -well represented, and contained so mb fine aniwali! ' 
The iWm produee sections also contained some noteworthy 
■ some of the samples ofmealiesand potatoes shovn bbhlg surprish^f ^ 
•good. In the fruit.sections 
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.''iriiitej' but jmieapiSes—probably on account of the hailstorms \vlii<-li 
have in ninny eases done much damage to the plantations—were not 
#ell represented. 

One of the most interesting features of the Show was the Kxhibi-* 
tion of Colonial Industries. Tea, sugar and golden syrup, tobacco* and 
cigars, biscuits, sweets and oilier confectionery, soaps, jams and bottled 
fruits, honey, and syrups, besides the leather, furniture, and other in¬ 
dustries, were all well represented by good samples. Mr. Kirk man's 
exhibit of cotton was of special interest, and gave a good indication of 
* the Colony's possibilities in that fibre. 

A splendid machinery section covered a large area of the grounds, 
-and afforded ample evidence of the strides that are being taken in agri¬ 
cultural mechanics. The wagons exhibited by Messrs. Merryweather 
were a striking sample of Natal industry. 

The Show’ was well patronised l>y the general public, and continued 
to uphold its claim to be one of the chief winter events ip tlie City. 

It is hoped in the next issue of the •Journal to publish some photos 
taken at the Show. # 

Space does not allow*of mention being made of other of the >everal 
shows that have hewn held lately, except to say that they base, on the 
whole, been successful; and that, despite the forced absence of a large 
number of entries comprising the cattle section, the association.- con¬ 
cerned have every reason to be satisfied with tin* results of their «hows. 


Estimates of Crops • 


Unfoktunate i jV sullieient data have not been received jo t-nable the 

* 

cropestimates published in last month's Journal to be revised. li may 
be stated, however, that, as regards mealies, the first hatch of reports 
received from honorary crop correspondents tend, on the whole, to 
Show that the crop will not be quite as large as estimated last month 
{903,000 muidfi). The difference, however, will not interfen 1 with the 
prospects of a successful export being undertaken. 

By a printer's error on page 530 of last month's JtmrntiL on rite last 
line, the statement was made that the total crop of mealies, including 
':;,l^tiyns?'eropa, would be just under a million minds. The word “inelud- 
a printer's error, and should have been “excluding," no account 
taken of natives’ or of Indians' crops in the estimates which 
e? ten-; made by the Department. 
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Moalte Export* 

THE OVEllSiSAS MAEKET. • 


The following information regarding the position of the maize market 
on 31st May has been compiled from J. E. Beerbohm’s Evening Com 
Trade List. . 

The imports of mealies into the United Kingdom during the pre¬ 
vious week were 231,500 quarters (017,333 muids), against 279,700 
quarters (745,366 muids) the week before, and 99,900 quarters (266,400 
muids) the corresponding week of last year. The world’s shipments 
were 450,000 quarters (1,200,000 muids), of which 215,000 quarters 
(573,333 muids) were for the United Kingdom and “for orders.” During 
the past live weeks the average shipments to the United Kingdom have 
been 235,000 quarters (626,666 muids), and for the Continent 250,000 
quarters (666,666 muids), per week, so tha^ the absence of La Plata 
corn has, so far, not been much felt, owing to the liberal movement 
from South-Eastern Europe; and if the United Kingdom’s requirements 
were only normal, viz., 200,000 quarters (533,333 muids) per week, the 
supplies would have been excessive; the consumptive demand is, how¬ 
ever, no doubt quite abnormal this season, because maize has remained 
by far the cheapest food stuff, a factor which no doubt will operate in 
favour of maintaining a fairly high price for maize, which also moves, 
to some extent, in sympathy with wheat. 

It is interesting to compare the shipments to Europe since Novem¬ 
ber 1st. (the beginning of the maize season) for the past few years. 

This is done in the following statement, which is also taken from 
Beerbohm’s List : Maize Shipments to Europe' 


29 weeks.since Nov. i. 

• American, Others, Total, 

Qra. Qrs. Qrs. 

1906/07 .. .. .. 6,050,000 7,150,000 13,200,000 

1905/06 .' 9,950*000 4,450,000 14,400,000 

1904/05 . 7,700,000 5,300,000 18,000,000 

1903 04 . 3,475,000 8,350,000 11,865,000 

1902/03.......... 7,025,000 4,075,000 11,100,000 


The weekly averages for the United Kingdom .and the Continent 
separately compare as follows:— 1 


To U.K. To Contmeni Ttftai; 

-.. . . Qfs. ' Qr : , Qrs* - 

1906/07 . 206,000 250,000 456,000 

19O5'06 . 206,000 292,000 .. 49700 

1904/05 ., .. .. .. .. 190,000 260,000 460,000 

1903/04 . 200,000 195,0,00 305,000 

1902/08 ... ... .... 205,000 165,000 87000 i 
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A noticeable feature here shown is the steady level oi about 200,000 
quarters per week which the United Kingdom’s requirements have main¬ 
tained. The largest shipment on recent record was in 190102, when for 
the above period 16,250,000 quarters were shipped, 12,200,000 quarters 
being from America, and when the United Kingdom received aboui 
250,000 quarters per week, and Continental countries 290,000 quarters 
per week. 


Our cable (says B verb ohm's List) from Buenos Ayres reports that the 
. new maize was still arriving in irregular and defective condition. Ship¬ 
ments remain quite small. 


The general statistical position of maize tamed up to 
follows:— 

date is as 

'' 

1907—qrs. 

1906—qrs. 

, 9°5 9 rs - 

On passage to United Kingdom . 
On passage to Continent . 

610,000 

565,000 

920,000 

995,000 

750,000 

460,000 

Imports into United Kingdom for 
the 21 weeks ending May 25th 

4,611,600 

4,290,000 

4,375,000 

Visible supply in United States . 
(Bradstreet’s) 

. 1,308,300 

•701,900 

980,700 

1906-7. 

1905*6 

, 9 ° 4’5 


American crop. 

34*,000,000 316,000,000 285,000,000 


iq07* 

1906. 

1905 

New York, Spot... 

Mark Lane, Mix. Am. ex-ship 

624c 

23/ 

58c 

22/3 

574c 

22/74 


Shipments op Maize to Europe from Jan. 1 to Date. 



1907. 
U.K * 

j 

Cont. 

1906. 

U.K.” 

[ 1906. 

Cont. 

: 

1905. 

U.K.” 

- . .. I 

1905. 

Cont. 

America . 

Argentine. 

Russia . 

Danube, etc. 

Qrs. 

2,417,000 

505,000 

675,000 

653,000 

Qrs. 

2,580,000 

407,000 

855,000 

818,000 

Qrs. 

3,007,600 

1,218,000 

7 5 ’ 000 
130,000 

Qrs. 

4,742,000 

853,000 

108,000 

412,000 

Qrs. 

2,915,000 j 
988,000 ! 
128,000 
109,000 j 

Qrs. 

4,164,000 

633,000 

269,000 

1 24,000 

Total 

4,250,000 

4,660,000 

1 

4,430,000 

6,115,000 

4,140,000 

5 , 390,000 


* Includes shipments for orders. 


in the grain sales reported during the week ended May 30th, the 
average pride for cargoes due to arrive on Monday 24th was about 24s. 
per q ua rter {equivalent to 0s. per muid), and for cargoes to arrive May 
: 2^^ thout 24s. 6d. (equivalent to about 9s. 3d. per muid). 
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'': natal.mealie’chop, 

From the reports which have tip to' the present • fee# received 
our honorary correspondents, there would not appear to be prospects 
of such a heavy crop as was at first anticipated. The heavy rains have 
in many eases destroyed the prospects of a heavy yield ; blit on the whole 
a very good crop may be expected. The indications seem to point 
to a much heavier yield on and near the coast‘than further inland, 
though most of the inland districts promise to be considerably above* 
the average. 

The average prices for the month ending 15th June were: Maritz- 
burg, 7s. fid., and Durban, Hs. 

PR El^AltATIONS FOR EXPORT. 

Arrangements for the placing of our mealies upon the London market 
are now far advanced. The Agent-General is to receive for the time 
being all consignments ; and he will dispose of them to the best possible 
advantage. This plan is considered preferable to that of consigning 
the grain to any one broker in London, and Sir William Arbuckle's 
opinion in this matter lias been confirmed by the experience of the 
Cape. 

As regards the actual fchippijjg of mealies, the Agent-General states 
that the usual practice in the Corn Market in England is to bag the 
grain in what are known as “half-sacks,” containing 120 tbs. each. 
This is thought to be a far more convenient method as regards hatidling 
than sending it forward in 200 It), sacks, which are considered too un¬ 
wieldy. In a letter to the Agent-General, Messrs, Dewar & Weld), 
Exchange Chambers, 8t. Mary Axe, state th&t shipment in bags is pre¬ 
ferable to shipment in bulk, as the grain usually arrives in better con¬ 
dition. “Special care,” they continue, “must be taken to see that only 
sound grain is shipped. By sound grain, we mean grain which has been 
fully matured before cutting, and which has been harvested in dry 
w eather. Maize which is cut green, or which is shipped damp, is certain 
to arrive out of condition, as the grain is a very tender one and easily 
discoloured by a voyage Home through the tropics. Regarding stowage* 
it ought not to be stored near the boilers, and the ship-owners should 
have special instructions regarding the ventilation. As there is So little 
return cargo from South Africa, there ought to be no difficulty regindSng; 
the stowage and ventilation. Attention must also be given to see lib# 
no cargo is stowed on the top of the maize which will prevOTt the ; 

of any sweat which may arise on ispec^ 

intending exporters is called to the first portion of- t&q extent. 
Too much care cannot be bestowed upon the condition of the grain 
its bagging, ft is only by attention-' io d^taSte that a really 
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; export in any particular product can be organised and prosecuted. As 
,:\M grout deal depends upon this first shipment of mealies, the Department 
ir anxious that nothing but sound n\ealies are exported. 

"A Those/who intend taking advantage of the Government offer are 
requested to immediately send in samples of about 10 tbs. in weight of 
the mealies they intend to forward. The samples should not consist 
of specially picked mealies, Init should be taken promiscuously, and 
Should represent a fair average of the crop. 

* It was thought at first that the mealies would only come under one 
grade, but it is obviously unfair to classify the mealie grown up-country 
with that produced on the coast under one grade. The Minister of 
Agriculture is obtaining samples of mealies from all over the country, 
and upon their receipt the matter of grading will be gone into. 


QronndiUos in London . 


"NO DEMAND.” 

t T ~ 

Early in April Mrs. Joseph Baynes, of KeBs Rust, very kindly placed 
• at the disposal of the Department of Agriculture £0 eases of grenadillas 
for the purpose of an experimental export to England, and later supplied 
a further 20 cases. « These two lots were carefully packed, and consigned, 
per/‘Kenilworth Castle" and “Armadale Castle/’ to the Agent-General 
for Natal in London. 

With regard to the lirst consignment, Sir William Arbuckle reports 
that nearly all the grenadillas were shrivelled and many of them were 
mouldy. It appeared to him, therefore, that nothing batter could be 
done than to send them to market. The 20 cases were accordingly 
sent to Messrs. George Monro, Ltd., one of the largest firms of fruit- 
«■ brokers in ('event. Garden. On seeing the fruit. Mr. George MonTo 
-expressed the opinion that it was valueless'and probably would not sell. 
The fruit was shown for sale, but not a single offer was made for it. 
The 20 boxes were then handed over to Messrs. Garcia, Jacobs & Co., of 
Covent Garden, for them to be sold by auction, but not a bid was made. 

Reporting upon the second consignment, the Agent-General states 
that the condition of the fruit was very unsatisfactory. Some of the 
boxes*ire, however, being sold privately, though they are unsaleable in a 
bu#moB& way. Some of the fruit has also been sent to the leading 
fyotefe, with a request for a report upon the wav they are received in 

tkmM tm,V. 

v// ;;, ^i^A:'gent-General ; has made extensive enquiries, and finds that 
ho market in London for grenadillas. Some few eases come from 
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Madeira and the Canary Islands, and although the fruit is twice the size 
ol‘ that* from Natal and arrives in a perfectly smooth condition, green 
and ripening to a beautiful yellow similar to the colour % of a loquat, there 
is no large demand for the fruit. “It is evident,” says Sir William 
Arbuckle, ‘‘that grenadillas are but little known in London, and I do 
not think there is any prospect of Natal finding a profitable market for 
them here.” In a letter from Messrs. Monro, Ltd., to the Agent-General, 
the writer says: “You say they (i.e., the grenadillas) are in splendid 
condition. That may be so from a Natal point of view, but they are 
not likely to sell well as the appearance is so much with the London 
trade, and these are quite shrivelled.” 

That it was not merely the shrivelled appearance of the fruit that 
told against them is proved by the fact that, whilst our grenadillas were 
in the hands of Messrs. Monro, Ltd., a gentleman came there with some 
grenadillas which he had brought with him from Melbourne to test the 
London market. His fruit had been separately wrapped in paper and 
placed in tins holding about ten dozen, the tins being afterwards filled 
with cork dust and hermetically sealed. The fruit were purple in ap- 
peaiance and smooth. Of the 30 dozen fruit he bought, only a few 
selected ones fetched as much as one shilling per dozen. He has de¬ 
cided that London offers no market for grenadillas; and Messrs. Monro, 
Ltd., Garcia, Jacobs & Co., and others strongly affirm* the Agent-General 
says, that there is no demand in England for the fruit. 

It is evident from this correspondence that the British public has 
not yet been educated up to the taste of grenadillas. II might be 
leasiblc to supply the London market with grenadilla juice and pulp 
extracted and bottled prior to shipment. When the public has become 
used to this extract, a demand might arise for the fruit complete. 


East Coast Fever . 


PECULATIONS FOB APPOINTMENT OF ADVISOKY 
COMMITTEES. 


The following Eegulations lor the appointment of Advisory Committees 
under the East Coast Fever Act, 1906, have been approved by SiB Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor in Council:— 

1. In each Magisterial Division declared an infected area in terms 
of Section 3 of Act No. 54, 1906, there shall be appointed a committee 
consisting of eight members, six of whom shall be elected at an annual 
public meeting called for that purpose by the Magistrate of the Division* 
At least fourteen days’ notice shall be given in the Owerwmfnt 
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Gazette, and a copy of such notice shall be posted on the notice board 
of the Magistrate's Olliee, and on other public buildings, and shall also 
be handed lo the police for exhibition to the farmers in their usual 
patfois. 

2. In the event of more than six nominations being submitted the 
election for members of the committee shall be by ballot. 

3. The District Veterinary Surgeon and Stock Inspector of the dis¬ 
trict shall be ex officio members of the committee. 

4. The committee shall appoint its own chairman. 

5. In the event of any difference of opinion amongst the members 
of the committee, the majority shall decide. 

6. Three members shall form a quorum. 

• . The duties of the committee will be (a) to consider and dedde 
upon any application which may be submitted to them by the Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon to bring cattle into the district from other dis¬ 
trict.-; (b) to issue permits as individual members of the committee for 
the movement of cattle within their districts where such movement is 
permitted by the Minister of Agriculture; and (c) generally to advise 
and assist tiie Minister of Agriculture in all matters arising out of the 
Act. 

s. The committee shall meet at least once a month, but the chair¬ 
man may at any time call together the members of the committee for 
the purpose of discussing any matters or questions connected with East 
Coast Fever which it may be wished to place before the Government, and 
the Government may at any time summon, through the District Veter¬ 
inary Surgeon or Stock Inspector, a special meeting of the committee 
for similar purposes. 

if. All recommendations or suggestions of the committee shall be 
forwarded to the Government through the local District Veterinary 
Surgeon or Stock Inspector. 

10. The Minister shall have power to remove from committees any 
members who fail to attend three consecutive meetings of the committee, 
or who act contrary to the powers granted to them under these Regula¬ 
tions. 

11. Members of committee will not be entitled to any remunera¬ 
tion for their services. 

12. Any vacancies recurring on such committee during the year 
shall be filled up by the remaining members of the committee, subject 
to the approval of the Minister : 

13. The District Veterinary Surgeon or District Stock Inspector 
shall make and preserve correct minutes of all proceedings of the com¬ 
mittee, and all such minutes shall be submitted for confirmation at the 
meeting next succeeding to that to which they refer. Such minutes 
shall be recorded in a book kept for that purpose, and shall contain the 
names of all members present at each meeting. 
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Experiment Ferme • 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, CEDARA. 


FARM MANAGER’S REPORT. 


To Dibeotoh Expehiment Stations — 

Tlu* work done%mi the various branches of the Farm during the 
paat month' has been varied and the average progress, made. 

Considering that the season's rains, which continued rather later 
than usual, have now ceased, slight interruption only was caused to out¬ 
door work—harvesting in particular. Approximately three-quarters of 
an inch was the rain fall recorded for the month; and, of that 45 
points were registered in one day. The rainfall, dating from the 1st 
July, 190(5, is now 50 inches.. This is about 20 inches over the average 
of the past few years, the result of which, it is to lie hoped, will be the 
means of encouraging the growth for an early spring. On the 28th 
of the month the iirst Irost of the season was experienced: the ther¬ 
mometer then, and on five consecutive dates, registered 26 degrees Kah. 
The Farm has now assumed a very wintry aspect, the veld is completely 
brown, and the grass dried off ; and the sudden change has affected the 
working cattle very much and brought them down in condition. They 
arc now being fed with shredded . inealic stalks (stover) and hay. 
Several of the oxfen had an attack of “throe days' sickness,’' which has 
been so prevalent this season. They have now' quite recovered. 

A commencement has now been made with poultry farming, and 
pens of Buff Orpingtons, Silver Wyandottes, and White Leghorns have 
already been secured. 

Grass-cutting for bay has been completed, and all has been stacked, 
but probably some further cutting will be necessary to secure a bedding 
stock. A small slock of millet hay was built, in addition to the portion 
ensilaged, and the former fodder is being greedily eaten by all stock. 
The maize crop has been cut with the McCormick Harvester and 
Binder, which worked very well considering the tangled and broken- 
down condition of the crop caused bv the hail. Potatoes were harvested 
on the vlci; the results are being tabulated, and will be submitted when 
complete. A large consignment of the season’* crop has teen placed 
in the Maritzburg Government Gold Stores; and, as several enquiries 
have been made at this office of late regarding the condition of potatoes 
treated in cold stores when required for planting, I wish to state that 
previous experience proved highly satisfactory when the consignment 
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had been treated with a uniform temperature of 40 degrees Fall. 
Several varieties of wheat were planted on vlei ground early in May, 
all of which have made a good start; particulars of the most suitable 
varieties will, however, have to he stated at a later date. The Right 
Hon. F. R. Moor, when in England, secured a consignment of “Standard 
Pife^ wheat for distribution to Xatal fanners, and this has been re¬ 
ceived. It is now too late for planting this season. 

Attention has been given to the hoeing and burning of fire-breaks, 
particularly on the forestry areas, and drain-cutting has also been in 
'hand. Barley, rve. and wheat have been scarified with * anti-dog 
weedors and zig-zag harrows; and root crops have been scarified with 
sen filers. 

The breaking up of one ol iho pasluiv pad?]neks is in hand with a 
view to having it prepared and planted out with different varieties of 
grasses. The cattle have been periodically dipped, and advantage is 
taken by many farmers in the district of the opportunity to have their 
cattle brought to the Farm dip. 

The windmill and piping have been removed from tin 1 old site to 
h«' creeled for further use on the truck farm, »n conjunction with which 
a reservoir is also being built. 

The Engineer and Carpenter have each been fully employed on 
their respective brandies of work, and give very satisfactory reports of 
the progress and attention that is beimr shown by the students in their 
work. This applies equally to the field work. 

ALEXANDER REID, 

Farm Manager. 


DAIRYING WORK. 


The Dairy Instructor (Mr, Laurence) reports to the Director of Experi¬ 
ment Stations that, acting upon inst ructions«recoived from him, the first 
of a series of feeding experiments has been taken in hand with the 
object of ascertaining the effect of different rations on the quantity 
and quality of milk, and upon the weight of the animals fed. Six 
rations are being used, two cows being fed with each. The twelve cows 
employed have been carefully weighed and a composite sample of their 
milk taken and tested preparatory to the test. This will be done every 
week, and a careful record of the milk will be kept. The follow ing table 
shows the several rations which will be fed. The present series comprises 
a uniform roughage ration and a series of concentrate rations. Dows 
are to be fed for a preliminary period of seven days, and for a further 
period of 14 days, during which latter period results will be ded’o-cd. 
K) doubt some very valuable information will be obtained from the^e 
tests* 
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Cows. 

Rations. 

i and 2 

Grass Hav. to lbs. , 

Sliced Turnips, 20 lbs. 

Maize Meal, 6 lbs. 

3 and 4 

Grass Hay. 10 lbs. 

.Sliced Turnips, 20 lbs. 

Maize Meal, 4 lbs. 

Wheaten Bran, 2 lbs. 

5 and 6 

Grass Hay, 10 lbs. 

Sliced Turnips, 20 lbs. 

Munga and Bulbush Millel 

Meal, bibs. 

7 and 8 

Grass Hay, 10 lbs. 

Sliced Turnips, 20 lbs. 

Maize Meal. 4 lbs. 

Brewer's Grain. 2 lbs. 

9 and to 

Grass Hay, 10 lbs. 

Sliced Turnips, jo lbs. 

Maize Meal, 4 lbs. 

Cokernut Cake, 2 lbs. 

11 and 12 

Grass Hay, 10 lbs. 

Sliced Turnips, 20 lbs. 

Maize Meal, 4 lbs. 

Ground Nut Cake, 2 lbs. 


The six pupils entered for the Butter Making Competition at the 
Royal Agricultural Show, Maritzburg, acquitted themselves with great 
credit, taking all the earlier places on the list. This being the first time 
any of them had appeared in public they were perhaps a little nervous, 
but this was only to be expected in the circumstances. The judge hag 
promised to send a report and list of marks given, which should enable 
the Instructor to point out 1o each his weak points. The following were 
the prize-winners:— 

1, G. McFie; 2, E. M- Smythe; H.C., E. 0. Mapstone; C., J. A. Raw. 

From observations of his own the Instructor .no!iced they all 
churned a trifle slowly, and, in one case, a little too .much, which latter 
resulted in a rather too large grain, while all but two worked their 
butter rather much in the worker. 

The cream seemed rather obstinate in breaking, which made the 
time taken rather long. The judge seemed very pleased with the work 
4one, and made special reference to the making up and printing, which 
was extremely well and neatly done. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 

As mentioned in the Housemaster's report in the last issue of the 
Journal, at Easter two examinations were held, one on the “Principles 
of Agriculture" and one on the “Management of Stock" The following 
were the papers set to the students:— 

Principles op Agriculture. 

Note.—N ot more than four questions to be answered in either 
section. 
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A . —Farm Drainage . 

1. In what way does the surplus water of undrained soil affect the 
growth of field crops? 

2. Give a brief account of water circulation in the soil, and show 
how this is influenced hy the character of soil. 

3. “Surplus moisture must be removed down through the soil and 
not over its surface/* Support this statement- by detailing the advan¬ 
tages offered by subsoil drains. 

4. In what cases would open drains be employed in preference to 
subsoil drains? What cross section and fall would yon adopt when 
cutting open drains? 

5. Enumerate some forms of subsoil drains and discuss their rela¬ 
tive merits. 

6. (a) “The deepest drains flow first and longest 5 '; (b) “There should 
be no down-hill side to a file drain." Explain hy means of text and 
diagrams. 

7. Give arguments for and against deep-draining. 

B. —Irrigation Farming. 

1. (a) “Irrigation is a higher and more scientific industry than 
rain-farming 5 ’; (b) “Drainage forms the* complement of irrigation/’ 
Explain. 

2. Enumerate some of the advantage.- derived from irrigation. 

3. Define the terms (1) “duty of water' 5 ; (2) “cusec 55 : (3) “catch¬ 
ment area/ 5 

4. Estimate the dangers of over-irrigation, and quote principles hv 
which you would be guided when employing irrigation water. 

5. What requirement would you have in view when selecting a site 
for a storage dam? 

6. What objects are served by a puddle-trench, and how would you 
construct same as an element in an earthern clam? 

7. What embankment materials would you select for the construc¬ 
tion of an earthern dam, and how would you employ these? 

Management of Stock. 

Note. —Answers should be given to eight questions only. 

1. Classify the substances present in any stock food, and explain 
the term “nutritive ration/ 5 

2. Fats have a higher feeding value than starches or sugars, and 
pTotein than fats. To what are these additional values due ? 

3. In what respects should a winter-ration for a cow in milk differ 
from that fed to a fattening steer? 

4. How would you determine the actual feeding value of any given 
mixed ration? What do you understand by a “properly balanced’ 5 
Tation? 
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5. Describe any pecularities observed in the stomach of the horse 
and rules for feeding based thereon. 

6. To what causes may colic in horses be attributed? 

7. Quote suitable rations for:—(a) Heavy horse; ( b ) racehorse; (c) 
trek mule; (d) cow in milk; (e) dry cow; (f) fattening eteer; (g) ewe in 
lamb; (A) fattening lamb. 

8. Estimate the importance of legumes, as hay and grain, in any 
mixed ration. 

9. Describe the ruminant stomach. 

10. What advantages accrue to the feeder from the use of improved 
or pure-bred butcher's stock? 

11. What systems would you adopt respectively for feeding:— (a) 
Calves for beef?; ( b) calves for the dairy? 

12. Draw up a table showing quantities of full and fortified skim- 
milk to be fed to dairy calves from birth until placed on solid food? 

13. What precautions should be observed when feeding skim-milk 
to calves? How would you fortify this to secure best results? 

14. Instance methods adopted in feeding for veal. 


WINKED SPRUIT. 


To Director Experiment Stations.— 

The three varieties of barley which you sent from Cedara were 
planted early in May and are making good growth. 

Over 2,000 celery plants were transplanted from nursery beds into 
trenches cut 10 inches deep and filled in with 3 inches each of well- 
rotted kraal manure and fine black loam. These plants reqnire a lot 
of moisture, and, as there is an abundant supply of water to be had from 
the spring at the end of the trenches, there is not much difficulty in 
keeping them well supplied. Almost all the plants are looking healthy. 

The principal work for the month has been the harvesting of the 
Maize Distance of Planting section. From this alone 96 different re¬ 
sults have been tabulated, which show yields ranging from 5 to 24 molds 
to the acre. There were four plots in the section, and each plot had 
12 pairs of rows, one of each pair being detasseled in. the'early stages'Of 
its growth. This detasseling led to a marked increase in the yields 
from the Plots A and B, where the rows are 6 and 5 feet apart re¬ 
spectively, but does not appear to have' had the same e$ect in Plots 
€ and D, where the rows are 4 and 3 feet apart. Best results were 
obtained from Plot A, where the rows were 6 feet apart,, three plants 
grown at each spacing and the spacings 12 to 30 inches apart. Foil¬ 
ing are the results tabulated from the whole section:—- 




FU K C'l’KIXd TOBACCO BARN 
A i Wkenkn Kxpkrimknt Station. 

Erected for Treatment of Settlers' Leaf, and especially adapted to 
Bright Virginian. Turkish and litflit pipe leaf. 
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MAIZE EXPERIMENTS (DISTANCE OF PLANTING), 1907. 


Plot A .—Six Fget Between the Rows. Row# i$o Feet Long; 



Distance 

No. of 
Plants. 

Yield 

Yield 



No. of Hows. 

between 

in 

in 

Grain peT 

Acre. 


Plan k. 

Kars. 

Grain. 



Inches. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. equal 

to muids 

I 

6 

One 

57 

38 

1*839 

9*39 

2 Detasseled ... 

6 

»» 

55 

37 

»* 79 * ,* 

8*191 

a „ . 

8 

M 

62 

42 

2,033 ,, 

10*33 

4 Detasseled ... 

« 

** 

77 

5 * 

2 > 5'7 

12*117 

5 . 

10 

,, 

5 « 

i 39 

i.t.87 

9'87 . 

6 Detasseled ... 

10 


67 

45 

2,178 

jo 178 

7 - -• 

12 


72 

48 

2,325 

11*123 

8 Detasseled ... 

12 


77 

5 2 

2 » 5‘7 

12*117 

9 

12 

Thrf $ 

1 * 

107 

7 * 

3*496 

1796 

10 Detasseled ... 

12 

119 

80 

4*«>94 

io '94 

11 

18 

„ 

! in 

74 

3 » 58 i 

17* »8i 

12 Detasseled ... 

18 

*> 

1 1 ! 3 

70 

3» 6 78 

1878 

»3 . 

24 

| 102 

68 

3**9' 

16*91 

14 Detasseled ... 

24 


lOi 

'68 

3.291 

1691 

*5 . 

30 

,, 

80 

54 

2,613 

13*13 

16 Detasseled ... 1 

30 


! «5 

57 

: 2,662 

13*62 

*7 

36 

», 

| 66 

44 

! 2,129 

10*129 

r8 Detasseled ... 

36 

,* 

i ' 73 

49 

2 *37 J 

11 171 

«9 . 

2 4 

Four 

« 99 

66 

3* 1 94 

15**94 

20 Detasseled ... 

24 

1 

I 94 

63 

3*049 

‘5*49 

21 

36 


1 58 

39 

1,887 

9«7 

22 Detasseled ... 

36 


: 62 

42 

2,033 

1033 

*3 . 

| 4« 

D 

; 48 

3- 

i 1 *549 

7 *49 

24 Detasseled ... 

1 48 

T t 

5 45 

30 

! »*452 

7*5 2 


Plot R —Five Feet Between the Rows . Rows /50 Feet Long. 



Distance 


Yield 

Yield 




No. of Rows. 

bet w urn 


in 

in 

j < ir 

•un per Acre. 


Plants. 


Ears. 

Grain. 

i 




Inches. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

1— 

lbs. < 

»qual to 

muids. 

i 

6 

One 

73 

49 

2,846 

J • 

14-46 

2 Dctas.se*ed ... 

6 

j 

77 

52 

3,020 

,» 

15*20 

J 

8 

,* 

53 

36 

2*091 

> J 

10*91 

4 Detasseled ... 

8 

„ 

65 

44 

i.556 

,» 

12-156 

5 

10 


60 

40 

2,323 

1* 

11*123 

6 Detasseled ... 

10 

>* 

55 

37 

2,151 

% * 

io*151 

7 

12 

M 

49 

33 

1,917 

9 » 

9-117 

8 Detasseled ... 

12 

* J 

46 

3 * 

1,801 

», 

9* 1 

9 

12 

Three 

64 

43 

2,498 

,, 

1 2 *9 8 

10 Detasseled ... 

12 

M 

7 2 

48 

2,788 

,» 

13*188 

11 

18 

,* 

76 

5 * 

2,963 

», 

14163 

is Detasseled ... 

18 

»» 

79 

53 

3*978 

, * 

■578 

13 

24 

»» 

62 

42 

2,439 

*» 

12-39 

14 Detasseled ... 
i§ 

24 

»> 

60 

40 

2,323 

,* 

I I 123 

30 

„ 

55 

37 

2,15* 

»» 

10*151 

16 Detasseled ... 

3 ° 

*» 

56 

38 

2 206 

,* 

ii*6 

17 

36 

*» 

53 

35 

2,033 


io *33 

18 Detasseled ... 

36 

,* 

5 * 

34 

1,075 

» * 

9975 

19 

24 

Four 

64 

43 

2,498 

*, 

12*98 

20 Detasseled ... 

24 

1* 

62 

42 

2,439 

»» 

12 39 

*! 

36 

»» 

43 

29 

1,685 

1 • 

8*85 

iis Detasseled ... 

36 

** 

43 

29 

1*685 


8 85 

*3 . 

24 Detasseled ... 

48 

48 

*» 

*» 

38 

30 

26 

20 

1 . 5 11 

1,162 

* • 

7 *iii 

5162 
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Plot C.— Four Feet Between the Rows . 




Distance 

No. of 
Plants 

Yield 

Yield 





No. of Kowa. 

between 

Plants. 

in 

Ears. 

in 

Grain. 

Grain per Acre. 



Inches. 


lbs. 

.. ,.... 

lbs. 

lbs. 

•qual to 

muids. 

I 


6 

One 

37 

3 ** * 

2-759 

1» 

13*59 

2 

Detasseled ... 

6 


50 

33 

2.396 

,, 

11 *iq6 

3 


8 

.. 

46 

3 i 

2.250 

,, 

11 *50 

4 

Detasseled ... 

» 

»♦ 

48 

3 2 

2.323 


11 123 

5 


IO 


4 Q 

33 

■2.396' 


11 ’1Q6 

6 

Detasseled .. 

IO 

11 

43 

3 ° 

2.178 


IO* 178 

7 

.. 

12 

t* 

46 

3 » 

2 250 


1 1 50 

8 

Detasseled ... 

12 

.. 

42 

.-8 

2 °33 
2,178 

) ’ 

IO 33 

9 

• 

12 

Three 

44 

30 


io‘i 78 

lO 

Detasseled ... I 

12 

»» ! 

49 

33 ; 

2.306 


11 1 qb 

11 

i 

... • • • i 

Detasseled ... j 

18 ; 

.« ! 

3 2 

35 ; 

*• 54 » 

» * 

r 2 • 141 

12 

18 

„ : 

53 

3 b I 

2,614 

* 1 

* 3*>4 

13 

... j 

24 

M 

44 

3 ° i 

2,178 

1 1 

10178 

H 

Detasseled .. ; 

24 

M ! 

54 

3 b i 

2,614 

1 t 

» 3’«4 

>5 


30 i 

»» i 

43 

2 9 i 

2.105 

* 1 

10*105 

ib 

Detasseled ... 

30 ; 

»» [ 

44 

30 j 

2,178 


10-178 

’7 

Detasseled ... 

3 6 j 

l» ! 

44 

3 ° 1 

-•..78 


10178 

18 

36 ! 


50 

33 

’•396 

9 « 

«1 • 1 q (> 

IQ 

i 

24 | 

Four j 

62 | 

41 ! 

976 

1 1 

M'76 

20 

Detasseled ... 

24 

! 

»♦ ; 

5 1 

34 

2.468 

1 ♦ 

12-68 

21 

Detasseled ... j 


1 

M 

5 * ! 

34 

.>,468 

♦ 1 

12 -68 

22 

1 

** | 

65 

43 1 

3.121 

1 1 

15121 

^3 

Detasseled ... j 

48 

»* 

44 

30 ! 

2,178 

t 1 

io- j 78 

24 

48 ! 

»> i 

47 ! 

3 2 ■ 

2 - 3*3 


1? 123 


Plot I). — Three Feet Between the Rows . 



i Distance 

No. of 
Plants. 

Yield 

i Yield 

j 



No. of Hows. 

i between 
Plants. 

! 

in 

Ears. 

in 

Grain. 

j Grain per Acre. 


Inches. 


bs. 

: lbs. 

.lbs. 

equal to muids. 

I 

i 6 

One 

75 

; 5 o 

4,840 

1 « 

24 * 40 * 

2 Detasseled ... 

6 


4 * 

28 

! 2 -755 

♦ J 

1 3 ’ 1 55 

3 . 

8 

»* 

18 

i 1 2 

1.162 


5 *«b 2 

4 Detasseled ... 

8 

1 * 

3 * 

: 21 

2 A 33 
*,«33 

1, 

10 '33 

5 . 

10 

»? 

29 

19 

♦ ? 

9*33 

6 Detasseled ... 

IO 

* ? 

24 

16 

* <549 

it 

7' 1 49 

7 ... ... 
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On the 28th we experienced the coldest weather since the opening 
of this Farm, the temperature dropping to 42 dogs. The rainfall for the 
month has been light, only l-f>(> inches falling. 

W. JOHANSEN. 

_ Manner r. 


WEEN EX. 


To Director Experiment Stations.— 

m During the month of May the work • *t' organising the various 
secticfiis has proceeded with \er\ iiith* int«*mipt ion. As slated in 
my last report', the tobacco «*n»p being ban-str.l :uid cur«*d now leaves 
me a little more freedom for outside work, although (ho above-mentioned 
crop has .-till to be bandied again in the hulking and grading prnre». 
This can be left until sueb time a< ihe winor crops are pointed. 

Approximately (>i acres of the low land on i lie !>lock ha\e i*een 
laid out to test different varieties of wheats. it was found m-ce^ary 
to re-jdough this land. As you are aware, ihi- pi<ve is very difficult to 
work in dry weather, but after severe treatment with the cement roller, 
clod crusher, and heavy harrows, a very fair seed bed was obtained; and 
the twelve varieties of wheat which 1 received from the Eentrai Experi¬ 
ment Farm have been planted. The first varietie- sown are now well 
above ground. This I consider a von valuable experiment, a- these 
plots are of sufficient dimensions to show if this cereal can he profitably 
grown tmre on the Weenen Blocks. But 1 would not advise any block- 
holder to put all his eggs in the one basket, although there is no rea-on 
why everyone should not do a little towards supplying the great quantity 
of this food stuff required in the Colony. 

Some two acres of land have been ploughed, and will he planted 
with six varieties of peas which are now on order. Considering the 
price asked for by the local seedsmen for imported seed. 1 should think 
this crop would be a very remunerative one, providing good varieties are 
grown. Land has also been prepared, approximately 2 acres, which it 
is intended to plant with lucerne. Some 2,000 celery plants have been 
planted out in trenches, and the following seeds have been sown in 
nursery beds: onions, rhubarb, asparagus, celery, and several other small 
lots of vegetable seeds. 

Most of the black labour is at present engaged digging the main 
drain across the lower end of the Block, also various irrigation furrows. 

The student who arrived from the Agricultural College. Central 
Experiment Farm, on the 22nd of the month has been of great assist¬ 
ance to me in carrying out the necessary work on the Station, as T can¬ 
not always (single-handed) attend to all the smaller details, which re¬ 
quire attention if one is to carry out experiment work successfully. 

Frost has been registered during the last five days oi the month. 
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and I am told by the residents that the weather is exceptionally cold 
for thiB district. 

Rain fell on three days, and totalled for the month 0-61. 

The boys from the Government School paid their usual visits to thr 
Farm during the month. 

As has been reported to you, one ox died on the 31st May. All 
other live stock are healthy. HOSKING, 

Curator. 


Laboratory Notes. 


By Alex. P.winv, F.C.S., Analyst. 


ALUM. 


A sample of naturally occurring rock alum was received for estimation: 
of its value. The rock contained 51 per cent, of matter insoluble in 
water, and, as is characteristic with alum* of this nature, the solution 
gave an acid reaction. The alum, which was found to be an ammonium 
alum, contained 45 per cent, of aluminium and ammonium sulphates and 
their water of crystallization, together with over one per cent, of 
potassium sulphate. 

From a manurial point of view the rock offers slightly under 2 per 
cent, of Nitrogen and 0*35 per cent, of Potash, and, if compared with 
the valuations instituted in regard to commercial fertilizers, it should 
be worth about 30s. per ton as a fertilizer, its value being mainly due 
to its Nitrogen. 

Alums, however, are considered more valuable in their relations to 
the arts and manufactures; and in this respect the alum in question may 
be more useful than as a manure. It is of rather low value to he placed 
on the market as a saleable manure. 


PHOSPHATIC ROCKS. 


Several samples of Natal rocks have been examined in the Labora¬ 
tory, but none have yet satisfied the standard required by manufsws- 
turers; still there may be within our reach some such valuable rocks as 
yet undiscovered. 

Some recently unearthed samples gave in part very hopeful profit 
pects, but these were not sufficiently maintained when further mining' 
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disclosed a larger area of the material and further reliable estimates 
were obtainable. 

A rock recently to hand Irom another source proved on examination 
not to l>e a phospliatie rock, but consisted mostly of silica, iron and 
alumina with only a trace of Phosphoric Acid. 

A good phosphatic deposit would mean a very great asset to the 
Colony, as we are at present more or less dependent on outside sources 
and have to import in large quantities. Were a rich material found 

t ere would be very little likelihood of its being neglected bv manure 
inufacturers, who would be prepared to deal with it on a commercial 
scale. 


Gardening Notes for July . 


By W. J. Bell, .Nurseryman, Florist and Seedsman, Maritzburg. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Sow i\<;s inay be made oJ Beet, Radish, Lettuce, (Jarr«»t, Turnip, Onion, 
also Herbs ii not alread) sown, such as Tarsle}. Thyme, Sage, Marjoram, 

etc 

li early plants are required of Cucumber and Marrow, Tomato and 
Capsicum, sow these towards the end of the month on a hot bed of 
fresh horse manure. A box or ease with the bottom knocked out will 
serve for a*frame, which may be covered up every night with naming 
or canvas to protect from frost, and for conservation of the warmth. 
The seeds may be sown ill parailin tins and placed in the frame on a 
top layer of coal ashes. By the aid of this simple arrangement. plants 
may be had ready lor planting out early, immediately danger from 
frost is over. 

The .main sowing of Teas should now be made. The gvoiimi should 
be well trenched with a good layer of old well-decayed manure at the 
bottom of the first spit for the roots to feed on when the pod> are 
swelling. In soils deficient in lime, some should be added when prepar¬ 
ing the ground. Wood ash and burnt refuse will be very beneficial, 
^specially if lime is not obtainable. If manure cannot be obtained and 
artificial fertilizers have to be used, guano, fish, and dissolved bom are 
suitable, if mixed with the soil at the bottom of the drill and covered 
with about four inches of soil. 

After sowing, mulch the drills with a layer of »*ld IViaim- immure 
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and keep well watered. If grub is troublesome, dust with lime 00 - 
casionally. Two sowings may be made for succession, one at the be¬ 
ginning and one at the end of the month. Any vacant ground that has 
not already been dug up should be prepared as soon as possible fort 
spring sowing and planting by digging and trenching. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Hardy flower seeds may still be sown where frost is not too severe, 
such as Mignonette, Phlox, Pansy, Larkspur, Gaillardia, Candytuft 
Salpeglossis, Poppy, Petunia, Dianthus, Antirrhinum, Calendula, C 01 & 
ops is, Cornflower. 

Sow in boxes or tins, Daisy, Hollyhock, Pyrethrum aureum. 
Carnation, Shasta Daisy, Pentsteuion and Verbena. 

Towards the end of the month sow in seed pans or boxes, under 
glass, Coleus, Musk, Tuberous Begonia, Gloxina, double Petunia, Helio¬ 
trope, and Zanzibar Balsam. 

Earthenware pans are the best for this purpose. First arrange a 
few crocks over the drainage hole, then a layer of cinders or broken 
brick, and on that a little moss or fibrous material. Fill up to within 
an inch of the rim with nice sandy soil, and finish off with a little 
finely sifted compost to form a fine surface ifl which the seeds may be 
sown. 

Sift over the seeds only just sufficient fine soil to cover them and 
place a squareness on the pan and on that a sheet of brown paper to 
shut out the light till the seedlings commence to break through, then 
light may be admitted gradually. 

It a good plan to give the pans a good watering before sowing the 
seeds. Further watering will then not he necessary for some days, but 
care must be taken not to allow the surface to become drj while ger¬ 
mination is taking place, or the finer seeds, such as Begonia and Petunia, 
will certainly perish. When water is required, it must be applied only 
in the form of a very fine spray. The better plan is to immerse the 
pan in water nearly up to the rim until the surface appears moist, 
but not a moment longer. 

Roses may be pruned this month. 

For the hybrid perpetuals cut out all weakly shoots. The weaker- 
growing varieties should be pruned back to three or four eyes, and the 
stronger varieties may be left twice that length. 

Tea Roses require but little pruning, and it is only necessary to cut 
out dead and weakly wood. 

All kinds of deciduous fruit trees should now be planted aud 
pruned, such as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, 
Spanish Chestnuts, Filberts, Walnuts, also Raspberries, Blackberries, 
and Grape Vines. 

With regard to the order of planting, stone traits should Jb* 
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planted first, particularly the early fruiting Peaches and Plums, and 
the beginning of the month is noi too early for these. 

The various kinds of deciduous flowering shrubs should also be 
planted this month, such as Pride of India, Magnolia purpurea, Hibiscus 
mutabilis, Philadelphus, Deutzia, Althea, Virburnum opulus, Aloysia 
(Lemon-scented Verbena), Spirea (double White May), Pomegranate 
(double flowering), the double flowering Peach, Hawthorn, Lilac, etc., 
^also deciduous creepers, such as Ampelopsis (Virginia creeper). Wis¬ 
taria white and blue, the large flowering Clematis, Begnonia radicans, 
f Mandevillea, and Clitoris. 

The herbaceous border should also have attention this month by 
digging and manuring, and old stools of plants should be taken up, 
divided and replanted. 

Carefully fork round and manure clumps of Liliums, Amaryllis 
and other bulbous roots, and afterwards give a mulch of old well- 
rotted manure. 


Correspondence . 


NATIVE FARM LABOUR. 


TO THE EDITOIt OF THE “AOKICULTUEAL JOUBNAL.*’ 

Sik,—I have very often noticed in Natal papers remarks by farmers 
and others as to how natives are managed in the Orange River Colony, 
and .1 have never yet seen a correct statement. 

In your May Journal , Mr. Woods, in seconding a motion about 
kafir farming, states that in the O.R.C. “the difficulty had been overcome 
by a Squatters' Ordinance, which limited the number of natives living on 
farms to the number required for labour/’ This statement is incorrect. 
The law here allows the owner of a farm to keep ten families; a man who 
rents land, only live head; and a farm unoccupied by any white person, 
two families only. Thes > natives are absolutely insufficient in number 
to’ work a farm. Every married man counts as a family, and out of ten 
married men on a farm at least live will have cither no children or 
children too young to work. The average number of natives available 
to work is about 15, who work six months in the year, leaving, say, eight 
to work. This number is still further reduced by the absurd abolition 
of pass laws whereby all females and boys under the age of 16 require 
no passes whatever, and in cases of desertion it is useless to pro.-eoute 
unless there is a proper contract. 
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Let me point’ out that the only way to control natives on farms is 
to have a law which says that the fact of a native living and plowing and 
grazing his stock thereon is sufficient contract. 

The Native Department here is comprised of officials a great num¬ 
ber of whom could not speak any native language. There is no Identi¬ 
fication Pass Law, and, in consequence, the towns are full of runaways 
from farms and skibengas. Yours, etc., 

REGINALD A. LUCK. 

liensberg Kop, Swinburne, O.R.C., 

19th June, 1907. 


CITRUS CULTIVATION. % 


TO THE EdITOK OF THE “AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL/’ 

Sir, —There is a series of articles now appearing in the Cape 
Agricultural Journal that are fairly astounding and should be read by 
every one interested in this most important subject. They are 
astounding in their clever originality, and in their utter opposition to 
every other writer. 

Mr. Masters, the writer, and the originator of the system, in my 
opinion clearly establishes his case, and proves by practical demonstra¬ 
tion that the stock does influence the scion grafted on it, and further 
that, by second and third union grafting, it is possible to improve or 
otherwise according to the degree of assimilation. 

I. think that there can be no doubt that this work is the most valu¬ 
able ever written of the subject and brings to light many things never 
rightly understood before; and it is peculiarly fortunate just at this 
time, when more attention is being paid to the exportation of our citrus 
fruits, that such an able treatise should be presented to the world. The 
writer has given j'ears of toil and study to the subject, and has now in 
the clearest possible way given us the benefit of his experience. If 
the matter is properly taken up by the respective Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments of our Colonies, I see a great future for South Africa. * There is 
no doubt that we have a large area admirably adapted to the growing 
of citrus fruits in South Africa, and we should endeavour to produce 
the best possible, and thus ensure a ready market. I feel confident that 
if the Masters system is carried out this can be done. Anyone who 
knows anything of the subject must agree with me when I say that the 
bulk of the fruit now produced is not of the best. The matter is of such 
importance that not a moment should be lost by our Government in 
starting a citrus nursery on the Masters system in the very best possible 
locality; and. it would be half-way towards success if Mr/Masters could 
be induced to manage the concern. Let it be clearly understood that 
the first in the field is likely to reap a huge harvest After 20 years' 
atudy of citrus growing, I feel so convinced that Wty. Masters is right 
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that if I had £10,000 1 would invest it to-morrow in proving to all that 
with this knowledge a tree can be produced best adapted to any soil 
and bear the best possible fruit of its kind and at the same time be as 
susceptible to disease as can be got—and, further, 1 would make a 
fortune. 

This is peculiarly a matter for the State to take up, as it is far 
lwyond the power of any ordinary nurseryman to do, as it requires a 
large capital, much leisure, and trained skill, and few individuals have 
all three requirements. It will be interesting to note how the various 
fruit-growing exnerts scattered about South Africa will take the new 
doctrine. 1 venture to think that most will Ik* converted when they 
see the results. If our Government takes the matter up vigorously, 
there i.- no reason why our export trade in fruit in a few years’ time 
is not a hundred times greater than it could ever hope to be on present 
lines. 

Combined with this new era we should undertake a crusade against 
the fruit fly and provide it with plenty of poisoned fruit, but it must be 
a co-operative campaign and compulsory. It is done in Italy and can 
be d< me here, if we all earnestly desire to succeed. 

1 hope every citrus grower will read this very useful work, 
and the Coast Fruit Growers’ Association should urge the Agricultural 
Department to get a vote of money placed on the Estimates for next 
year to start a nursery on these lines, and advise the best location.— 
Yours, etc., * o. c WILLIAMS, 

llilleot, Maritzburg. __ 


HOUSE ANTS. 

To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal.” 

Sir,- —In the April issue of the Journal , Mr. Wm. Grey writes about 
the annoyance of house ants over-running the table. It might be of 
interest to lntn, as well as others who are troubled with ants, to know 
of the system 1 hero employed with absolute success for several years. 
Formerly the ants were so troublesome here that nothing was free. 

Stand the table legs in tins or jars, or even small wooden boxes will 
do, sprinkle a coating of Keating’s insect powder round the table legs, 
inside the tins, and the table will be free of ants. Although I have 
discontinued applying the insect powder for about two years the ante 
make no attempt to cross the border. Where it is impossible to make 
use of insect powder 1 have used traps; a tin plate with some waste fat 
will do. After regularly trapping the ants and destroying them for a 
few weeks, by putting the plate over the fire two or three times a day, 
the ants will leave the trap and its surroundings severely alone. There 
are millions of ants round and about the house, but they never give any 
trouble now.—Yours, etc., “MOOT RIVER ” 
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Animal Diaeaaas In May. 


THE roSlTlOK OF EAST COAST FEVEK. 


L\ his report to the Minister of Agriculture, the Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon (Mr. S. B. Woollait) states that the following outbreaks of 
East Coast Fever occurred during May:—Klip Kiver, 4; Dundee and 
.Umsinga, 3; Nqutu, 2; Vryheid and Ngotshe, 3; Paulpietersburg, 8; 
Hiabisa, 1; and Maklabatini, 2. The deaths reported were:—Klip 
Kiver, 103; Lower Tugela and Mapuniulo, 692; Dundee and Umsinga, 
109; Nqutu, 334; Vryheid and Ngotshe, 800; Durban County, 170; 
Muden, 31; Eshowe, 1; Paulpietersburg, 100; Ndwandwe, 540; Hlabisa, 
210; and Mahlabatini, 100. The total number of deaths reported'during 
the month was thus 3,190. 

These figures give a fair idea of the progress of the disease during 
the month. The outbreak in the Ladysmith District, in the vicinity of 
Weasel's Nek, is an extension of the disease from the Dundee District; 
and it is hoped that, by careful investigation, it will be possible to de¬ 
finitely trace the source of infection. From the number of cattle which 
were found to be sick when the outbreak was detected, there can be no 
doubt, Mr. Woollait thinks, that infection had existed in this locality 
for some time and that cattle had died at some previous date and their 
deaths had not been reported. In his. experience, this is what invariably 
takes place when infection is carried to a fresh locality. 

Owners are very loth, Mr. Woollatt continues, to'report deaths; and 
the Veterinary Officers cannot know of all deaths which are occurring 
in a district unless owners will recognise their responsibility and report 
such deaths. Every effort has been made to impress upon Owners the 
importance of reporting deaths; and the Magistrates have warned 
natives in infected and adjacent districts that ail deaths must be re¬ 
ported. Notwithstanding this, the disinclination to report exists, and 
while this is the case outbreaks of the disease will smoulder in fresh 
localities until the death rate becomes so considerable that it will not 
be possible to any longer conceal the disease. It is, of course, recognised 
that the supervision, particularly in "native" areas, is in proportion to* 
the money expended ; but while one or two officers are expected to know 
of all deaths which may occur in a particular district covering an area 
of, say, 50 or 60 square miles, outbreaks of East Coast Fever can easily 
smoulder on without being detected, no matter how competent and 
vigilant such officers may be. • 

In the Ladysmith District all the cattle involved in the actual in* 
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fected area have been branded and the area guarded, and a zone is 
being formed around the area b\ the removal of the cattle .from its 
outskirts towards its emit re. This zone is imperative, Mr. Woollatt 
says, it any practical steps are to be taken to prevent the extension of 
the disease, as, although it might be argued that, being branded, the 
cattle could not leave the area without detection, yet, with the over¬ 
lapping of grazing which always takes, place in unfenced areas, the 
disease would gradually extend outwards from the present infected area 
and there would be no barrier to prevent such spread. 

In the Dundee district the Veterinary Department is retaining con¬ 
trol of a large number of cattle which are being passed through tem¬ 
perature camps, in ease the system of stamping out is brought into 
force. Mr. Woollatt think* there is no doubt that, unless the ma¬ 
jority of these cattle are removed for slaughter, they will sooner or 
later become infected and be annihilated, as he is informed that further 
areas for the formation oi temperature camps are not available. The 
outbreak which has occurred on the Sunday's Diver, in the Umsinga 
District, is reported not to be a serious one, although it is being treated 
as such. It exists in an isolated, inaccessible part of the country; and 
there would appear to be little doubt that the infection has been brought 
Jrom the Dundee District. It is reported that deaths have been oc¬ 
curring for some weeks past. The matter is being fully investigated. 

In the Muden area there were 31 deaths. The infection in this 
area is not as great a* shown by the death-rate, but it will gradually 
increase as the deaths eoiitimm to occur. 

In Durban County there were no fresh outbreaks reported during 
the month. The death-rate, considering the area infected, has been 
high, and the natives in the Urnlazi Location will now shortly be able to 
satisfy themselves as to the mortality attending this disease. In this 
district also a zone is being formed to endeavour to check the extension 
of the infected veld. 

In Victoria County all the Lower Tugela District is said to be in¬ 
fected, as well as the whole of that portion of the Mapumulo District 
extending right up to the Tugela and up to the Krantzkop and Umvoti 
borders. In that portion oi the Mapumulo District towards Ndwedwe 
most Of the cattle were removed during the recent Rebellion. 

The disease has continued to make headway in the Paulpietersburg 
District, and the temperature camp system has been abandoned except 
in cases where the owner wishes his cattle treated. Many of the cattle 
which were removed from that portion of the district east of the town¬ 
ship within the fenced area have been allowed to return, as this district 
h&g been free of cattle for over fifteen months. As it was not practic¬ 
able to return them through the temperature camps, it is quite probable, 
however, that, even with the greatest care being taken, some infected 
animals may find their, way back. 
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A large number of cattle in the Vryheid District have been, and 
continue to be, moved Xor slaughter purposes. Owing to the compara¬ 
tively small number of cattle in the district, the disease, although 
gradually extending, is not spreading as rapidly or causing as much 
mortality as in other districts where cattle are more numerous. The 
district of Babanango is still, as far as is knoym, free from infection. 

As regards Zululand, in the Nongoma and Mahlabatini Districts the 
disease is now so general that any attempt to lessen mortality is practi¬ 
cally futile. The Veterinary Department has, in consequence, ceased to 
require cattle to be removed from veld on which they are running. All 
native guards have been discharged with the exception of those on the 
borders of diseased districts. The disease during the month has been 
found to definitely exist at Somkele, and there is no doubt that the 
whole transport road between that place and Nongoma is now infected. 
In Nqutu District matters are in very much the same position, and the 
disease appears to be gradually extending throughout the district. 

During the month large numbers of cattle were forwarded from the 
infected areas for slaughter. This has been an advantage by reducing 
the number of cattle; but, strictly speaking, Mr. Woollatt thinks that 
nothing of real benefit, short of the removal of all cattle from infected 
and adjacent veld, can be carried out, and, even with such a policy, 
though marked results would be obtained early, yet the ultimate result 
could not be looked for for some considerable time. For the policy of 
stamping out to bo pursued with the hope of ultimate success a definite 
scheme would, the 1\V. Surgeon is of opinion, have to be taken up and 
carried out in its entirety to a finish. 

OTHER DISEASES. 

Lungsickness .—There were no fresh outbreaks reported during the 
month; and with the maintenance of quarantine on the infected herds, 
j( is hoped that no fresh cases will occur. 

Horscsickness .—This disease continued to cause mortality during the 
month, and the deaths reported are as follows:—Ladysmith, 1; Umvoti, 
11; New Hanover, 6; Krantzkop, 2; Lower Tugela and Mapumulo, 1; 
Dundee, 7; luanda and Ndwedwe, 1; Newcastle and Utrecht, 6; Vryheid 
and Ngotshe, 3; Durban County, 2; Weenen County, 10; Ixopo, 20; 
Lion^s Biver, 24; Eshowe, 8; Alexandra, 2; Upper Umkomanzi, 3; Polela, 
2; Ndwandwe, 3; Underberg, 35 ; Mahlabatini, 1—making a total of 142 
deaths for the month. # In the Mooi River District D.V.S. Verney re¬ 
ports that the disease abated somewhat during the month, which he 
thinks is probably due to the very slight frost that took place—the 
thermometer on many farms just reaching 32 degs.—but there was ample 
proof, Mr, Verney adds, to show that it requires a frost of several degree# 
to wipe out the infection of horsesickness. 
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Sheep Scab. —During the month there were 22 fresh outbreaks, and 
five licenses were raised. A considerable movement has been taking 
place in Northern Natal from the Orange River Colony and Transvaal 
for winter grazing. The Transvaal has agreed to an arrangement where¬ 
by sheep may cross the Border for this purpose on certificate, but in 
the case of the Orange River Colony that Colony does not see it» 
way to coming to a similar arrangement. 

Glanders. —There were three outbreaks of this disease during May: 
Nqutu, 1; Utrecht, 1; Durban, 1. Seven animals have been destroyed. 

“Stiffs id* ness.” —Thi* disease has abated very considerably. It 
appears now to have run its course in the Colony and have become 
exhausted. 

Biliary Freer .—Two oases of this disease occurred in the Durban 
Distrirt; they were put under treatment and recovered. 

Importation of Stock by Sea. —D.V.S. Amos reports that 103 horses, 
(> cows. 1 bull, 'I sheep, 11 goats, and 12 dogs were imported into Natal 
by sea during May. Of tin* horse* 100 came from Australia and the 
other three from England. The sheep came from England, the cows 
from Cape Colony, end the bull from England. Six of the goats came 
from England and five from Germany. 

Erratum. —In last month’s issue of the Journal through a printer’s 
error is was stated that eight deaths from East Coast Fever had oc¬ 
curred during April in the Vnninto Division instead of in the Umvoti 
Division. 


Lowjui Umfolozi Oamk l1KSKKVK.-7-.lt is notified in the Government 
Gazette that the Game Reserve No. 1 in the Lower Umfolozi Division r 
Zulu land, which was established in 1897, has been extended to include 
the whole of the area contained within the following boundaries:—brom 
the junction of the White and Black Umfolozi Rivers, down the Umfolozi 
" to where the Imvamanzi Stream joins it, thence along the lmvamanzi 
Stream to its source, thence in a straight line .to the highest point of 
ttie Sangoyana Hill, thence in a straight line to where the Mandhlakazi 
footpath crosses the White Umfolozi River, thence along the Mandhla- 
kazi footpath to where it crosses the Black Umfolozi River, and thence 
along the Black Umfolozi River to its junction with the White Umfolozi 
Eiver. 
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South African Markets. 

The prices for live stock, and animal and vegetable produce, on the 
Maritzimrg, Durban, and Johannesburg markets during the month 
ended 15th June have averaged as follows:— 

NATAL. 

PIETE KM ARITZBUJ lijl.— the Market Master has furnished the 
following prices realised on the Maritzburg Market during the month:—• 

Lire Stock.— Fowls, Is. 9d; ducks, Is 9d; turkeys (cocks), 9s; (hens), 
4s Gd; guinea-fowls, 2s 9d; rabbits. Is. 

Animal Produce. —Bacon, id .per ii>; ham, 9d per lb; eggs, Is 10d 
per doz; lard Sd per lb; butter. Is 9d per lb; cheese, 9d per ft>; meat, 
oilier than pork, 4d per lb; pork, 5d per lb; hides, 7d per lb; honey, Gd 
per lb. 

Vegetable Produce. —Buckwheat, 12 s per muid; earth nuts, 8s per 
muid; barley, £2 10s per ton; oats, £2 per ton; hay, 30s per ton; amabela, 
9s per muid; geba, 7s per muid; mealies, 7s Gd per muid; potatoes, 7s 
Gd per muid; sweet potatoes, 4s per muid; peas, 18s per muid; onions, 
12s per muid; beans, 12s per muid; pumpkins, 25s per ton; bananas, 
Is per hundred; oranges, Is Gd per hundred; naartjes, 2s per hundred. 

DUBBAN.—The Market Master reports the following prices re¬ 
alised on the Durban market during the month ended 15th June:— 

Lire Slock. —Fowls, Is 8d; clucks, 2 s Gd; turkeys, 7s Gd; guinea- 
fowls, 3 s; rabbits, 9d. 

Animal Produce. —Bacon, 7d per lb; meat, other than pork, 5d per 
per ib; pork, 5cl per lb; eggs, Is 8d per dozen; butter, Is 4d per lb; 
honey, Is per lb. 

Vegetable Produce. —AmadumiK.*, 5s per muid; beaus, 15s Gd per 
muid; earth nuts, 7s Gd per jnuid; kafir corn, 8s 6d per muid; mealier, 
8s per muid; potatoes, 8s per muid; sweet potatoes, 3s per muid; turnips, 
£3 per ton; applet 9s per case of about 150; bananas, 6d per hundred; 
lemons, Is per hundred; oranges, j)d per hundred; naartjes, 2s per 
hundred; mandarines, Is per hundred. 

E.C.F. and the Live Stock Market .—The principal factor affecting the 
live stock market in Natal has been, of course, the presence of East 
Coast Fever, the influence upon prices even extending, in some districts* 
to those of sheep and horses. For example, in the Polela district, there 
is practically no buying or selling of cattle taking place, and in order to 
keep going farmers have consequently sold sheep and horses, ’the flocks 
and troops, of these animals being thereby reduced. 

From practically every district from which reports have been re¬ 
ceived comes the same account of the prices of cattle; and in many 
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districts the market is either stagnant or non-existent. In the districts 
of Klip River and llmvoti West, however, from £8 to £10 and £8 to £12, 
respectively, have been obtainable for oxen; whilst in the Lower TJm- 
vimknlu Division good prices have been realisable for good milking stock, 
£20 being obtained for a 15-bottle cow. Oxen at a forced sale fetched 
from £4 to £7 15s each. 

TRANSVAAL. 

JOHANNESBURG.—Writing under date 17th June, Mr. Alfred 
Webb, produce agent to the Cape Government in Johannesburg. P.O. 
Box 2342, has furnished the following prices realised on the Johannes¬ 
burg market during the week ended 14th June:— 

Market Prices. 

Live Stork. —Cows (milk), £18 to £40; oxen (slaughter). €7 10s to 
£10 10s; oxen (dressed), £1 10s to £1 13s per hundred, lbs; pigs, 3-jd to 4d 
per lb (live weight); sheep (slaughter hamels), 21s to 22s Gd: sheep 
(dressed), 5}d to 5$d per lb; donkeys. £0 to £8 10s; mules. £15 to £20: 
ducks, 2s 6d to 3s 3d; fowls. Is 9d to 3s; turkeys (cocks), 6s to 11s 6d, 
(hens), 3s 6d to 6s 6d; geese, 5s Gd. 

Animal Produce , —Eggs, new laid, 2s to 3s (hi ; fresh, 1- 9d to 2s 
per dozen; butter. Is to Is C>d per lb. 

Vegetable Produce. —Bran, 9s lo 9s Gd per bag of 100 lbs. net ; barley, 
11s 3d to 12s per bag of 1G0 tbs net; green barley. 7s 6d to Is Id per 
hundred bundles; beans (dry), 17s Gd to 41s Gd per bag of 200 lbs net; 
forage, Gs 9d to 8s Gd per hundred lbs; kafir com, 11s 9d to Ll« 3d per 
hag of 200 lbs net: lucerne (dry), 5s to 7s per hundred lbs; mealies (yel¬ 
low), 9s 3d to 10s 9d: (white), *9s 3d to 9s 9d; (mixed), 9s 3d 
to 10s per. bag of 200 lbs net; onions, 8s to 12s Gd per bag 
of 120 lbs net; oats (seed), 10s 3d to 12s Gd per bag of 130 lbs net; peas 
(dry), 20s Gd to 24s per bag of 200 tbs net ; potatoes, medium, 13s to 17s 
3d; inferior, 8s to 12s Gd per bag of 1G0 lbs net; sweet potatoes, Gs to 8s 
Gd per bag of 120 lbs net; wheat, 17s 9d to 20s 9d per hag of 200 lbs net: 
bananas, 2s to 3s per hundred; lemons, 2s to 5s per hundred; naartjes, 3s 
to Gs per hundred; oranges, 2s to 5s per hundred; pineapples, 2s to 
3s 6d per dozen; quinces, 4s 3d per hundred. • 

Remarks >—Mealies, bran, chaff, manna, forage, and rye maintain the 
same prices as the week before. Beans, and peas are better. Good green 
lucerne is much better. Supplies are, however, limited. Potatoes and 
onions are firm at last week’s prices. Fowls, ducks and geese are firmer. 
Eggs are a little easier. In the live stock line prices are unaltered. 
There is only a good demand for prime slaughter bullocks. In medium 
ports the market is overstocked. Pigs and sheep are about the same as 
last week. Notes. 

Mr. Webb also contributes the following notes on the Johannesburg 
produce and live stock market:— 
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Slaughter Stock. —The month ending 15th inst. has been a dis¬ 
appointing one to live stock owners. Speculators in Natal-killed meat 
have rushed the market with heavy supplies, and prices have conse¬ 
quently sagged all round. No doubt the anxiety to dispose of slaughter 
animals whilst in good condition has had something to do with the 
large quantities of stock sent up for sale during the month under re¬ 
view, but too often is it the case that owners forward without any pre¬ 
vious enquiry as to local requirements, and disappointment, discontent 
and loss is caused thereby. Correspondence with a reliable agent should 
always precede the actual forwarding of most lines to this market. Jo¬ 
hannesburg buyers have plenty of stock to chose from at the moment* 
and only animals in prime condition and ready for immediate slaughter 
are looked at. 

Fowls. —Prices for all classes of poultry shew a hardening tendency, 
and this market should bo worth watching during the winter. 

Eggs. —An increasing demand exists for new laid and fresh at . 
profitable prices. Contracts can be placed if required. 

Butter. —Can place any quantity in small or large lots, either of first 
quality or inferior grades. Farmers should cultivate this market for 
yearly contracts. Full information supplied upon application. 

Mealies. —Good, hard, dry yellow, are mostly in demand at the 
moment. Of the white varieties Hickory King sells best. Supplies of 
all kinds for the past month have been very heavy, and prices are con¬ 
sequently easier. 

Kafir Corn. —Best quality red is easily sold at top price, supply 
being short of demand. Fair inquiry for white at lower rates. 

Lucerne (Pressed). —Best quality, locally grown, green coloured, 
fetches 7s per 100 lbs. Colonial-grown second quality averages out at 
6s. Bales should be well pressed, cut and wired, and contents should 
be dry, cool, sweet, of good green colour and free from.weeds and dust.’ 

Forage (Pressed). —Best quality Western Province maintains its 
high level, but the supply is limited. Best quality from other districts 
is promptly bought at good prices. The market can absorb more 
than is at present coming forward. f 

Barley. —A good demand exists at to-day’s prices. 

Wheat. —If of good quality, 21s per 200 fts can be usually obtained. 

Beans (Dry). —Prices for best whites and sugar beans are still firm 
in the neighbourhood of 40s per 200 ths. Growers are advised to use 
discrimination in sorting and packing. New bags should always be 
used for articles like beans, peas, and potatoes, and,full weight given. 
This means at least Is 6d per hag better price. 

Fruit. —Apples arid pears fetch good prices. Fair supply of 
oranges, lemons, naartjes, etc?. Growers should grade and pa<5k care¬ 
fully. Correspondence invited. 
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Coat and Labour Return • 


Betarn of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the 
month of May, 1907 


Name of Colliery. 

Average Labour Employed. 

Output. 

Above Ground. j 

Below Ground. 

Unproductive Work.* 


N. 

I. 

E. 

N. 

I. 

K. 

N. 

* 

Tons. Cwt 

Elandslaagte .. 

14 

19 

267 j 

15 

90 

452 

9 

16 

14 

15,748 

12 

Natal Navigation 

29 

68 

206 1 

19 

225 

J 4 4 

— 

— 

— 

15,686 

12 

Glencoe, Natal 

13 

104 

77 : 

11 

501 

12 

— 

— 

— 

14,346 

G 

Durban Navigation 

29 

166 

62 

11 

347 

58 

— 

8 

— 

13,797 

0 

South African .. 

10 

10 

90 : 

11 

210 

50 

6 

25 

45 

10,226 

6 

Natal Cambrian 

U 

32 

129 1 

10 

225 

5 \ 

2 

2 • 

— 

8,070 

13 

Dundee Coal Co. 

16 

13 

190 

8 

40 

292 

2 


26 

7,292 

15 

St, George’s 

Newcastle 

16 

90 

113 

11 

1 S’> 

89 

— 

10 

— 

6,188 

0 


42 

20 . 

6 

266 

2 

1 

2 

— 

6,027 

12 

Ramsay 

2 

J2 

4 r ) 

5 

140 

100 

3 

6 

11 

3,231 

17 

Natal Steam Coal Co. .. 

1 

41 

3 

v 

168 

2 

— 

1 

4 

3. 65 

14 

West Lennoxton 

>' 

1 

64 

2 

28 

97 

— 

— 

— 

: ,891 

0 

Central 

2 

48 

9 

4 

180 

0 

2 

10 

— 

2,882 

H 

Talana (Natal) 

3 

28 

23 

3 

72 

68 

1 

2 

2 

2,068 

1 

Zululand 

4 

41 j 

— j 

1 

40 

— 

1 

— 

— 

288 

10 

Woodlands 

2 

7 ; 

4 ! 

1 

8 

5 

— 

— 

— 

195 

0 

Signal Hill 

— 

_ ! 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

10 

0 

Dumbi Mountainf 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 


10 

Nooitgedacht 

— 

2 1 

— ; 

1 

3 

—• 

i ~ 



1 6 

0 

Totals 

Corresponding month, ’06 

164 

713 1,332 • 

121 

2,828 

1,433 

27 

S3 

; 102 

122,429 

19 

140 

681 ! 

1,082 j 

120 

2.385 

1,42 

61 

272 

177 

106,047 

10 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. 


t April Return. 


Maritzburg, 

6th June, 1907. 


CHA8. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month 


May, 1907:— 

Bunker Coal* ... 



Tons. Cwt, 

,45,239 7 

Exported to 

East London 



•» 

7,530 2 

Algoa Bay 



3853 9 

Cape Town 

... 


18,483 9 

London 

... 


10 

Mauritius 



615 14 

Beira 

... 


59 1 

Total 

,, 

,, 

75,781 12 


* Including Foreign Warships. 


(Signed) GEO. MAYSTON, 

Collector of Customs. 


Custom House, Port Natal, 
1st June, 1907. 
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Return of Forms ot Present under Uoenee for 


Lungsloknoss end Scab ■ 


Stock Inspector. District. 


A. P. Craw .. Ladysmith 


J. R. Cooper 
S. A. Brown 


Nkandhla & Nqutu 
Underberg 


A. B. Koe . . Portion of Estcourt 


A. J. Marshall .. ) Dundee . . 


J. J. Hodson 


B. Mayne 


Western Umvoti .. 
Ptn of Lion s Hirer 


Krantzkop 


A. H, Ball .. .. I Weenen 


Vryheid 


Scab A. W. Iliing 

„ Mzlambi .. 

„ J. N. De Waal .. 

„ Vel um .. 

„ Mholosl .. ., 

„ Iiigenga .. 

,, P. Nicholson 

H. Bowes.. 

„ Mabelft . . 

,, J, Pepworth 

„ D. Sparks 

W. Wright 
Lungsicknesr L. Mak<»ba 
Scab M. Buteiezi 

„ J. A. Stone 

„ T. de C. Arbuckle.. 

»> B. Phipson 

„ M. Fraser 

„ H. C. Oold 

„ J. H Roys bon 

,» J. van VVhye 

,, F. A. Hathorn 

,» T Palframan 

„ H. J. Hatti g 

H J. J. B. Cooke 

„ Sclandet Bros. 

„ Mnaii 

„ H. L. Frances . . 

„ Bacon Sr Kelly . . 

„ F. R. Moor 

„ R. J.duBois 

,, J. VV. defiruyn 

m C. M. Vermaak .. 

L. W. Meyer 
A. L. Jansen 
„ J. O. Nel 

I. A. O.Vermaak 

„ T. C. Vermaak 

,1 H. Vermaak 

,, W. J Blatter 

.1 H. Hansmeyer 

G. H. Burgmann .. 
,i W, A. Dales 

», N. McueUar 

i, R. Spiers.. 

„ W. Willson 

Lungsickness P. R. Nell 
,i Maqamgan.se 

t> Uqupu 

i. Noabune .. 

i* S. Johnson Sc Co. .. 

„ Ndabane .. 

„ Natives .. 

m J. 8 ?van Hooyen .. 

Scab H. L. van Hooyen., 

i. G. J. van der 

*esthuiyzen 
„ C. H. R >tbcher .. 

ii J. P, Lofcber 

♦i C. F. Letter 

» E. Ei Robinson ., 

M D. Cwetzee 

i, R. L. Davies 

M Nkanyeze.. 

M Mhomoia.. 

)» Hlabalan., 

>t J. C Einmett 

ii P. H. Tredoux . ♦ 

Myamana 


Miniums 
! Rossboom 
! Blauw Bank 


Roodepoort 
Nicholson’s Nek 
Zaarfontein 
Roodepoort 
Kenvogel Vlei 
Berg View 
Maggiesdale 
Middle Drift 
Jojosini 

Kerridge 

St rath Campbell 

Winterhoek 

Woo end 

Greener) d 

Silburn 

Sau.uana 

Slogoma 

Servitude 

Estcourt 

Kelvia 

Labuschagne’s Kraal 

Uietfontem 

Winterton 

Greystones 

Giba 

Rooifonbein 

Paddock 

Langverwacht 

Strath earn 

Kantsciiffe 

Sigtuna 

Harriotdale 

Paddock 

U lm Lacy 

On Rust 

Bos 1 oek 

Gowrie 

Glenafton 

Moyeni 

Thornton Bouse 
Breeder’s Hot?k ,f: 

Loot* Hotk M* 

Myoniezwe's Loca$^; 

In&die Store 
Myoniezwe's Locat’n 
Spitzkop 

Myoniezwe's Locat’n 
Spring Grove 
Krantzkop 
Winterhoek 

Gol den Valley 
Bergvleit 
Blinkwater 
Mona 

Schaapkopje 

Kambuldra&i 

Mooiplaius 

Aanhouvin 

Nootgedacht 

Qouahoek 

Bellvue 

Weltevrede 
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RETURN OF FARMS AT PRESENT UNDER LICENCE FOR 
LUNGSICKNESS AND SCAB— continued. 


is took Inspector. 

District. 

Disease. 

Owner. 

Farm* 

i*. Mayno 

Eastern Umvoti .. 

Lungsickness 

Scab 

C. van Rooyen 

D. A. Nel.. 

Nkabi and others 

P. R. Botha 

Nkorao .. 
Mtshugongubu .. 

Boschtontein 

Glen Boig 

Loots Hoek 
Oivefontein 

Thorn View 

Olivef »ntein 

J. Button .. 

! 

! 

i 

portion of Estcourt 

i 

Lungsickness 

Scab 

J. Bird .. 

J. Phipps .. 
Johnstone A Clark 

J. H. iSmiih 

P. Ballantyne 

W. Smith 

C. L. Jonnson 

Mooi River Tn Lds. 
Littlecote 

Bergnian 
,■ The Grovo 
i Town Lands 

S Riverside 
i Darlington 

K. Parkin-on 

Now Hanover 


i Ndabeni and Jim .. 

■ Location 

A. Hair .. .. i 

City and Utngeni .. 

,, 1 

Umbabana 

Zwaartkop Location 

D. M. Pfaff .. j 

_ 1 

Utrecht .. .. ; 

” j 

j G. 8. Dicks 

; Groot Vlei 

i 


MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER. 


Name. 

District. 

Name. 

District. 

W. K. Oates 

Mboyea ,. 

! Bergville 
> Bergville. 

1 

Nseleni 

A. G. Stafford.. 

Underberg. 

Harding 


Suoau Convention.— According to a Reuter’s telegram in the daily 
press early in June, Sir Edward Grey has anounced in the House of 
Commons that the Imperial Government has intimated to the signa¬ 
tories of the Sugar Convention that it considers a limitation of the 
sources from which sugar can enter Great Britain inconsistent with the 
Imperial. Government’s declared policy, and incompatible with the in¬ 
terests of consumers qpd manufacturers. Consequently Great Britain 
is prepared to withdraw from the Convention at the earliest possible 
moment. 
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Meteorological Returns . 


Meteorological Observations taken at Government Stations for Month of May, 1907. 



Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of May, 1907, 




TEMPERATURE 
(in Fahr. ) 

STATIONS. 


Maximum 

Minimum 



for 

for 



Month 

Month. 

Giant’s Castle 

Branxholme (Charles Scott) 


75 

28 

inWion rrawri jutats r.u. ) 

Nottingham Road (C. J. King).. 

Kiet Vlei . 

Adamshurst (Win. Adams) 



34 

Hilton College (W. Engel) 

Town Bush Valley 


84 

29 

Mid-Illovo. 

Ottawa (G. Wilkinson) 


87 

87 

Mount Edgecombe Ql&tal Estates) 
Cornubia „ 

Milkwood Kraal 

Blackburn „ 

Saccharine M 

Kqueefa (W. Hawksworth) 


95 

44 


m 

43 

Umrinto. Beneva 

Cedara—Hill Station 

:: 

75 

26 

u Vlel . 


63 

26 

Winkel Spruit. 


84 

42 
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Pound Notices . 


Notification is contained in the Government Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermentioned stoik on the dates specified :— 

On the 10th July 

Soljerino (Gourlon).—Black ram, slit on back of right ear, white eyes, Probable 
value, i()s. Impounded on the 31st May by a native on location. 

On the 17th July :— 

Bulwcr .— Running on the'farm ‘‘Burnside,” Underberg, and reported by Mr. 
Geo, Malcolm, on 1st June, as being too wild to be driven to Bulwer Pound: Brown 
filly, about 2 years old, black points, height about 13 2 hands, no brands or marks. 

Camperdowtu— Mouse-coloured mule,‘gelding, black stripe down back, branded 
418 over N.s*. on near rump, large brand indistinct off hind quarter, 2 on off side of 
neck, inoculation mark on near side of jieck, about 18 2 hands. 

Finchley (Ixopo Division) —(1) Dun ox, a few white spots on body, half of right, 
ear cut off, als > tip of left ear. (2) Black gelding, blind in near side eye, marks of 
very bad old sore back, very old. 

Hatting Spruit .—(1) Black yellow-spotted boar, no ear marks. (2) Berkshire 
hog, no ear marks. (3) White Yorkshire sow, near ear torn. 

Impendhlt\—( 1) Browu ewe goat, slit in right ear. (*2) White ewe goat, slit in 
right ear. 

Loteni (Impendhle Division).—(1) Brown gelding, indistinct brand on off hind leg 
(? F.*.), (2) Bay gelding, no brands, white hairs on head. (3) Grey gelding, no 

brands. (4) Bay gelding, white near hind hoof, no brands, white off fore foot. (5) 
Bla'*k gelding, no brand-, two white hind feet. (6) Bay gelding, no brands, white off 
hind heel. (7) Bay mare, no brands, star, two white hind feet. (8) Ewe lamb, 
brand C.I. on left-side. (9) Ram lamb, indistinct brand on left side. (10) Bay 
gelding, indistinct brand on off hind leg, white near hind fetlock, switch tail, 

Mel moth,- Black-and-white hc-goat, impounded on 16th May. 

Nkandhla .—Black gelding, 14*2, white fore fetlocks, white off hind fetlock, 
branded P near hind quarter. 

• Solferino (Gourton).—(1) Black ewe, with yellow legs and belly, three cuts in left 
ear, two cuts in right ear. (2) Yellow lamb, with black marks, two Blits in left and 
cue slit in right ear. (3) Black ewe. with no horns, slit in both ears, with black ewe 
lamb. (4) White ewe, long horns, 4 years old, two slits in right ear (5) Black ewe 
goat, two years old, two slits in each ear. (6) Black and yellow goat, slit ill right 
ear, tip cut off left ear. (7) White ewe, slit on back of left ear. (8) White ewe, slit 
onifront of left ear. (.9) White he-goat, two slits on back of right ear and swallow 
tail on left ear. 

Utrecht.— Five mixed Kafir goats, no marks or brands. Probable value, about 25s* 


Diamond Drilling • 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to terms 
of hire may be obtained froA the undersigned. 

CHA8. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 
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Agricultural Shows* 


LADYSMITH, Friday, 5th July.—All entries close 30th June. President: 
Herman 111 ng. Secretary : E. Scot*, Box 90, Ladysmith. 

CAMPERDOWN, 5th July.—President: John Moon. Hon. Secretary: — 
Wilson. 

UMZINTO, Thursday, 11th July,—All entries close 9th July. President: W. 
Thomson. Secretary : George Lamb, Umzinto. 

DURBAN, 18th, 19th and 20th July .—President: W. R. Poynton. Secretary s 
J. D. Ballance. 

RICHMOND, Thursday, 25 th July.—All'entries close 12th July. President: 
John Marwick. Hon. Secretary : T. McOrystal, Box 32 Richmond. 


DATES NOT FIXED. 

MID 1LLOVO (Date not fixed).—President: B. B. Evaus. Secretary: C. B. 
Lowe, Mid Ulovo. 

NEW HANOVER (No Show on account of F. C. F,).—President: R. H. 
Oellermann. Secretary : W. D„ Stewart. New Hanover. 

NOODSBERG ROAD (Date net fixed)—President : Fritz. Reiche, J.P. 
Secretary : Paul Vietzen, P.O. Singletree. 

STANGER (Date not fixed),—President. F. Addison. Secretary : H. 0. 
Smith. 


OTHER SHOWS. 

PIETERMARITZBURG HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 17th October.— 
President: T. R. Sim, F.L.S, Hon. Secretary : S. Colman, Deeds Office, Maritzburg. 


Trees for Sale . 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, 
from the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Oedara. 

Trantplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casuarinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 
trees iu each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at Is. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, witf 
be furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged la per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should be addressed to the Fo#* 06 tef*f 
Oodara, and must be accompanied by a remittance in cash or postal order. 
Cheques cannot be accepted. 

r. R. SIM, 

Conservator of Forests. 
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East Coast Fever • 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE. 


The Department of Agriculture has erected abattoirs adjoining the Government 
Cold Stores, Maritzburg, where people will be able to forward cattle from clean and 
infected areas for slaughter. Killing, chilling, and freezing can be undertaken by the 
Department if desired, and arrangements can also be made for the forwarding by rail 
of meat intended for sale in markets outsi ie Maritzbarg. This will enable farmers, 
who wish to dispose of their stock for slaughter and find a difficulty in so doing, to 
have their animals killed in Maritzburg »nd the meat forwarded to Durban or any 
other market. The abattoirs will be under the personal supervision of Mr. A. R. 
Burford, the Manager of the Government Cold Stores, who is thoroughly experienced 
in this particular class of work. 

The provisional abattoir charges are : — 

Cattle per head.. Is., with a minimum of £3 per killing 

space per month. 

Sheep . l£d. each. 

Pigs.. ... 3d. „ 

Chilling and Freezing Beef, 1st week . Is. 3d. per qr. 

n ,» 2nd ,, ... ... Is. ,, 

„ „ Remaining weeks... 9d. „ 

Sheep ... .. per week . 3d. 

Pigs .. „ .Gd. 

Charges for killing and handling Cattle, and placing same in Cold Storage, if 
required, or meat to be taken away by customer from hanging-room 

Cattle, per head . 4s. each (including abattoir fee). 

Sheep .' Gd. „ 

Pigs .Is. „ up to 200 lbs. 

„ Is. 6d. each, over 200 lbs. & up to 300 lbs. 

„ 2s. „ over 300 lbs. 

W. A. DEANE, 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, Minister of Agriculture, 

9th April 1907. 


Model Rules for Agricultural Co- 
Operative Societies . 

The Department of Agriculture has for disposal, at the rate of one shilling each, 
copies of Model Rules for the use of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. Applica¬ 
tions should be made to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 
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Executives ef Farmers 9 Associations. 

ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: A. G. Prentice, 
J.P. Vice-Presidents : 0. Knox.J.P., L. T. Trenor. Committee : C. M. Etheridge, 
E. J. Gray, W. B. Retbman. H. W. F. Rethman, 0. A. Howell, R. E H. Fann, J.P., 
W. T. J. Gold, Dr, Case, Revd. S. Aitchison. Hon. Treasurer : H. C. flitchins. 
Secretary: T. Tribe. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOUIATION.—President: Thomas Fleming. Vice- 
President : J. Geldert. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, W. J. Fly. 

CAMPERDOWN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: John Moon, 
C.Oj Vice-Presidents: A, N. Kirkman, J.P., and G. Swales; Hon. Secretary: 
— Wilson. 

CAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOC 1ATION.—Presi¬ 
dent : John Moon. Vice-President : F. N. Meyer. Hon, Sec. : L. Baker. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTUR L SOCIETY.-President: F. Turton, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jansen, H. Ry ley, and W. Craighead Smith, J.P. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
J. McKenzie. Committee : D. C. Pieters, I). Macphail, W. H. Tatham, H. Baasch, 
M. Taylor, J. A. Landman, N. F. Hesora, A. W. Smailie, C. W. Wi ysall, W. Craig, 

C. G. Willson, T. P. Smith, J. Campbell, J. B. Duboisee. W, It. Quested, A. Grice, 

D. Meumann, W. J. H. Muller, J. E. Caldwell, E. 0. Saville, C. M. Meyer, A. J. 
Oldacre. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-Patron; J. H. Colen- 
brander. President: J, McIntosh. Vice-Presidents: H. Westermeyer, R. R. Mc¬ 
Donald. Committee : F. R. W. Bcehmer, G. Compton, H. Freese, W. Freese, W. 
Gillitt. H. W. Koenigkraemer, H. W. Nichols, F. Schrofermann. Hon. Sec, and 
Treasurer : Frank J. Vmek. 

GOURTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,-President: W. 0. Stockil, Esq., 
J.P. Vice-President: M. Sandison, Esq. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Frederick 

B. Burnard, Esq. * 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: Wm. Craig. 
Vice-President, J. Campbell; Committee : J. J. S. Maritz, G, De Waal, H. J Hearn, 
Thos. Brookes, N. Giutz, H. Glutz, W. A. Quested, J. A. Brookes, W. J. Hislop, 
Thos. Dewar, J. Humphries, W. H. Tatham, A. E. Normal, D. W. H. Tandy; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : R. J. Hearn. 

HIMEVILLE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Henry C. Gold, 
Hartford, Polela. Vice-Presidents: W. Little, R. Justice, G. Malcolm. Executive 
Committee: G. Malcolm, W. S, Johnston, P. McKenzie, W. Little, G. Royston. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Thos. E. Marriott, Brookdale, Polela. Assistant 
Secretary : F. W. Fell, Ericksburg, Polela. 

HOWTCK FARMERS’ AbSOCi^TION.-Chairman, Thos. Morton; Vice- 
Chairman, M. A. Sutton ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, A Clark. 

INGOGO FARMERS ASSOCIATION.-President: Angus Wood, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: G. A. Fimstone and J. Browning. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer; 

C. Watt. 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. - President: W. Arnott. Vice- 
Presidents : F. L. Thring, J.P., John Anderson, C. E. Hancock, J.P. Committee : 
W. K. Anderson, J.P./ Thos Allen, J. 0. Auld, H. D. Archibald, F. S. Beniagfield, 
8. Boyd, F. E. Foxon. R.M., Wm. Foster, Jas. T. Foster, Geo. E. Francis, L. Gray, 
A. M. Greer, J.P., J. R. Greer, Wm. Gold, Jno. Gold, H. A. Hill, C. F. Harries, 
A. E. Keith, R. Kennedy, Geo. Martin, W. Oakes, L. J. Phipps, T. F, Rem£ry # 
J. W. Robinson, Jas. Schofield, M.L.A., A. Stone, W. R. Way, G. C. Way, A. H. 
Walker, M.L.A, J. L. Webb (F.R.C.V.S.). Hon. Sec: R. Vause. Hon. Ass. Sec. i 
C. K. D. Beales. Hon. Treasurer .* T. Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: A. E. L. Keith, Ixopo. 
Vice-Presideuts: Geo. Martin, Claybrooke, Ixopo; A. Kirkman, Lnfafa, Ixopo. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Geo. B. Francis, Morningview Ixopo. Delegates to 
Farmers’ Union: President and James Foster. Committee : F. Remfry, R. Vsuse, 
C. E. Hancock, John Anderson, R. Greer, W, Oakes, D. Campbell* G. 0. Way* 
James Foster. 

KLIP RIVER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Herman Ming; 
Vice-Presidents: J. T. Francis, J. G. Bester, W. Pepwortb, Auditor: J. T. Francis* 
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Esq. Secretary: E. Scott, F.I.A. (Lond.). Executive Committee: A, Brink, D. 
Bester. J. Farquhar,G.M.CL, W. C. Hattingh, J. G. Hyde, Trev. Hyde, A. L. Horsley, 
W. Freer, L. A. Leonard, H. Nicholson, J. H. Newton, J, T, Sandalls, W. H. Roberts, 
H. C. Thornhill. 

LION’S BITER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: 
Graham Hutchinson ; Vice-President: H. Nisbet; Executive Committee : H. Nisbet, 
M. A. Sutton, A. J. Holmes, J. Humphries, Jno. Pole, and W. A. Lawton ; Auditor: 
W. J. R. Harvard ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : Arthur F. Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LOWER TUGELA DIVISION AKSOCIATION.-President: T. G. Colne, 
brander. Vice-President: Lieut.Ool, F. Addison. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
H. Curtis Smith. Committee : A. S. L. Hulett, A. E. Foss, G. Stewart, J. B. Hulett. 

MIDILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.—Chairman: L. G. Wingfield-Stratford J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B. B. Evans. Hon. Secretary : J. W. V. Montgomery, Ass stant 
Hon- Secretary : S. C. Phipson. Hon. Treasurer: Jos. McCullough. 

MOm RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,-President: C. B Lloyd; Vice- 
President:—R. Garland ; Hon. Treasurer: H. A. Rohde; Collec or: Capt. W. H. 
Stevenson ; Auditor : Claude Scott; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.-President: Thos. Thresh. 
Vice-Presidents: Wm. Lilje, E. A. Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer, C. A. 
Selling. Committee: Otio Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer, 
Fritz Torlage, T. Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, C\ 11. Tilbrook, Rev. H. Rottcher 
(Hon. Life member). 

NEWCASTLE—Presiden : F. A. R. Johnstone J.P. Vice-President: C. Earl, 
J.P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P, Ingogo; 0. Schwikkard, C.M.G., 
Newcastle. Secretary: Wm. Beardall. Treasurer: Ed. Nicols. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : L. H 8. Jones, E. Phillips, H. C. Caldecott, C. Watson, G. Langley. W. A. 
Lang. W J. P. Adendortf, J. E. de Wet, O. Davis, S. W. Reynolds, B, Pettigrew, 
G. W. Thomas, G. H. Bishop, H. R. Muir, M C. Adendortf, W. Napier, P. Van Breda, 
Chriss Potha, G. Templer. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. — President: R. H. 
Oellermann. Vice-Presidents: J. C. Watt, J.P., and J. A. Westbrook. Life 
Member : C. A. S. Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer : W. D. Stewart, New 
Hanover. Auditor: J. H. F. Hohls. Committee: W. N. Angus, E. Bentley, W. 
W. Bentley, Edward Boast, H. W. Boast, E. E Cumins, G. R. Comins, C. Crookes, 
jun., G. Demont. H. Dinklemann, J. Duval, W. Fortmann. Dr. C. H. Herbert, J. 
Hillermann J. H. F. Hohls, H. Jacobson, H. A, Light G. C. Mackenzie. A, F. 
Mackenzie, T. M. Mackenzie, J. Muirhead, J.P., G. Moe, J. Moe. O. Moe, 0. 
Oellermann, F. Oellermann. R, H. Oellermann, J. C. Otto, H. Oellermann, E. 
Peck ham, J.P., J. A. Potterill, S. Peckham, C M. Scott, Rev. J. Scott, Wm. 
Schroder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J. H. Smith, Ribv Smith, H. Thole, F. Thole, H. 
Vorwerk, H. F. Westbrook, W. H. Westbrook, C. Westbrook, T. Wolhuter. 

NOODSBERG R0a6 AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. - President : 


Fritz Reicbe, J.P.; Vice-Presidents: H. Mummbrauer, P. Rodehorst, W. Dralle, 
W. Wortmann; Committee: W. Bartels, F. Bosse, H. Brammer, A. J. Bruyns, 
H. Bruyns, Carl Dralle, H. Gebers, W. Gevers, J. H. Holley, jr, W, C. Holley, 
0. Hillermann, L. Koch^H. Kohler, F. E. Kuhn, M. Maister, H. Merets, A. Meyer, 
H. Meyer-Estorf, H. W. Meyer, K. A. Meyer, H. MiBselborn, W. Misselhorn, 
K. Peters, I. Pfotenh&uer, G. Babe, G. Keiche, Joh. Reiche, W. Rencken, 
H, Rosenbrock, H. Schmidt, K. Schmidt, Rev. Jas. Scott, K. Seele F. J. Smith, 
J. Tbies, W. Witthoft, P. Worthmann, A. Wortmann, F, Wortmann, H. Wortmann ; 
Secretary: Paul Vietzen, P.O., Singletree ; Hon. Treasurer : E. Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-President: W. 
Henwood, J.P., Vice-President: B. Greene ; Auditor : A. Mengens; Secretary 
and Treasurer: C. J. King, Nottingham Road. 

PIETERMARITZBURGSCHE BOEREN VEREENIGING. - President: 
D. P. Boshoff; Secretary : E. G. Jansen, 313, Loop Street, Maritzburg. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY - President: John Marwick. 
Vice-Presidents: W. P. Payp, A. W. Cooper, J. W. McKenzie and Chas. Nichol¬ 
son; Honorary Treasurer: R. Nicholson. Hon. Secretary : Tom M’Crystal. Com¬ 
mittee: J. W.T. Marwick, Evan Harries, R. A. McKenzie, F. 0. Howes, B. M. 
Moyes, W. Oomrie. Thos. Marwick, J. C. Nicholson, J. W. Flefct and E. J. B. Ho king. 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.—President: SirG.M. 


Sutton, K.U.M.G. Vice-Presidents: His Worship the Mayor, Messrs. Jas, King, 
0. Hosking, D. 0. Dick, Col. E. M. Greene and F. D. Simmons. Executive: Sir 
G. M. Sutton, President; Messrs. Jas. King, 0. Hosking, D. C. Dick, Col. E. M. 
Greene and P, D. Simiuons, Vice-Presidents j Committee: G. J. Macfarlane, W. S, 
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Orart, W. H. Cobley, H. J. Stirton, W. J. O’Brien. L, Lina and Sir T. K* Murray/ 
Yard Superintendent: H. J. Stirton. Secretaries, Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, 
Eadie & Co M 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. Auditor : G. V, Lambert. 

SLANG RIVER (UTRECHT) FARMERS ASSOCIATION.-Chairman r 
P. J Kemp; Executive Committee : J. J. Uys, J. Z. Moolman, T. J. Botha, P. J. 
Viljoen. P. J. Kemp ; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Tbys TJys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMYOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.-President: Major T.Menne. Vice* 
Presidents: T heunis J. Nel, M L. A,TV. J, Blatter, W, L’Estrange. Executive Com¬ 
mittee : Tol Nel, A. Newpmroh, W. Lilje, O. Rottcher, S C. Yan Rooyen, W. New* 
march, E. J. Yan Rooyen, 0. Norton, I. M. Nel, J. Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard : J. M. Handley and N. Hunter. Hon. Auditor: W. K. Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer : W. H. Gibbs. 

UPPER BIGGARSBERG FARMERS ASSOCIATION.—President: George 
Langley ; Vice-President: W. L. Oldaore ; Secretary : J. H. Murray. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY.-Chairman: L. Viljoen; Vice- 
Chairman : B. H. Breytenbach ; Members: I. Bierman, M. M. Knight, J* H. 
Klopper, B. C. Hattingh, T. Botha, M. Gregory, P. L. Uys, H, P. Breytenbach; 
Secretary: G. J. Shawe. 

UTRECHT BOEREN VEREENTGING.—President: D. J. A. van der Bpuy ; 
Secretary ; G* J. whawe, Utrecht. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL S >CTE TY.-President: Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Addison ; Vice Presidents: Sir Liege Hulett, Kt., M.L.A., W. J. Thomp¬ 
son, Esq,, J.P., J. Polkinghorne, Esq., M.L.A.; Committee: Messrs. W. H. B. 
Addison, G. S. Armstrong, MX.A., C. Bishop, J.P., D. Brown, sen., J.P., W. Camp¬ 
bell, T. G. Colenbrander, A E. Foss, J.P., A. S. L. Hulett, J.P., J. B. Hulett, 
C. Jackson, G. Nicholson, J.P., T Polkinghorne, J. W. Perkins, J.P., E. Saunders, 
J.P., G. Stewart, and J. H. Stansell; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. Curtis 
Smith i Stanger) 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: A. F. Henderson, Eeq., 
C.M.G. : Vice-Presidents : J. Button, J.P., Jas. Iialfe, J.P., H. Blaker, J.P., E. B. 
Griffin.JP.; Hon. Treasurer: F. 0. Schiever ; Auditor: S. Wolff; Executive, 
Hon. H. D. Winter, R. H. Ralfe, J. W. Moor, ; D W. Mackay aud Allan Stuart ; 
Manager of Show Yard: 8. Vaughan ; Assistant: A. Clouston ; Hon. Secretary : E. 
Cautherley. 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — Committee of 
Management: A. F. Henderson, C.M.G., F. 0. Schiever, G. W. Linfoot, P. J. Nunn, 
Dr. Brewitt, S. Vaughan ; Hon. Secretary : E. Cautherley. 

ZULULAND F ARMERS’ ASSOCIATION -President: F. W. Woite; Vice- 
President: C. E. Symonds. Committee : J. J. van Rooyen, A. W. Symonds, H. T. 
James, R. J. Ort epp, J. P. Kokemoer, 

ZUUJLANO COAST FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. — President : G. H. 
Hulett; Vice-President: C. Hill; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: F. Brammage, 
Gingiuhlovu. 

(The Editor will he obliged if the Hon , Secretaries will supply him with lists of the 
Executives of their Associations .) 


Brands Allotted to Infootod Magisterial 

Divisions • 


The following is a list of the brands which have bain allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: Durban Counter, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2 ) 
Lower Tugela, T. 2 ; Mapumulo. S. 2 ; Jnanda, B. 2; Umainga, U. 2 ; Dundee, X. %A 
Yrybeid, V. 2; Ngotshe, H 2 ; Paulnietersburg, P. 2 ; Nongoma, G* 2 rMablabetinl, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2 j Umvoti, F. 2 j Hlabisa. K % \ B*hoW* f 
E, 2; Ladysmith R. 2; Babanango, 0. 2, 
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Central Experiment Farm, Cedara • 


IN order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart one day of the 
^*eek, namely, Friday, as a visitors’ day. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on that day for receiving visitors and 
showing them round the Farm. A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet the up 
9.60 a.m. train : and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice to the guard 
at Ho wick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet the tram which 
passes through Cedara at 11,2 a.m. Visitors travelling by other trains will also be 
met if they will previously make arrangements by writing* 

On other than the visitors’ day, visitors may bo received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their being shown round. 

At least clear fourtoen days’ notice must be given by Associations, so that there 
may be time to make all necessary arrangements. 


9th April, 1907 


W. A. DEANE, 

Minister of Agriculture. 


Bulletins Issued by the Oepartment 
of Agriculture• 

Single copies may be obtained free (excepting those with price attached) on 
application to the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

No. 

1. —“ Notes on Fruit Culture,” by Claude Fuller. [ 19021. ( Out of print). 

2. Manures on the Natal Market, 1902," by A Pardy. [1902]. 

3. —** Insects in an Important R61e,” by Claude Fuller. [19<Uj. ( Out of Print). 

4. —“ Manures on the Natal Market, 1903,” by A. Pardy. [1903] 

6.y“ Weed Circular,” by Claude-Faller. [1905]. 

i on the Natal Market, 1904,” by A. Pardy. [1904], 

(in Natal,” by T. R. Sim. [1905]. (Price is. bd.) 
»'A|it^pilOo^ration," by E. T. Mullens. [1905], (Onto) Print) 
Onltore” l>y A. N. Pearson. [1905]. 

10. —“ Manures pa Natal Market, 1905,” by A. Pardy. [1905]. 

“ Agricultural Statist'.**, Natal, 1904-6 ” [ 1906]. 

11. -“ East Coast Fever,” by S. B. Woollatt. [ 1906] 

12. —“ Manures on Natal Market, 1906,” by A, Pardy. [1906]. 
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Employment Bureau. 


The Department of Agriculture baa received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared io become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. When commnnioating on 
the subject, farmers may refer to the applicants by quoting the numbers in the 
following list :*-* 

No. 92a.—Enjliehman, 50 years of age, with varied experience in tea and coffee 
planting in Ceylon, and also of contract work. Has also been on a Sugar Estate, and 
nas baa experience in pig rearing. Salary needed. 

No 94.—Scotchman, who has lived all bis life in South Africa, desires employ* 
ment on farm in connection with stock if possible. Was a Head Conductor during 
Boer War. Was 2 vesTs with Transvaal P.W.D. as handyman. Produces good 
reference* * Desire! skiary. 

No. 95.—Startnap, of respectable appearance, who speaks English fluently, desires 
employment on a farm, Is 48 years of age, and has been accustomed to farm work, 
wire fencing, masonry, carpentry, &c, "'Salary required. 

No. 97a.—Colonial, aged 1 22, Jbricklty er bv trade, speaks Zulu, Dutch, and Hindu* 
stan, desires employment as alarm mud. Was on a farm in vicinity of Pretoria for 
six months. *"*"* 1 * 4 * * * 

* No. 98.—Englishman, 25 years, desires situation on sheep and stock farm. Had 
experience of sheep on father’s farm in Lincolnshire. Has been four years in Natal. 

No. 99.—Englishman, 17, Colonial born, anxious to learn farming. No previous 
experience. 

No. 100. -Englishman, 23, with experience gained in Richmond district, desires 
to get on to farm further up country. States he is,active and not afraid of work. 
Wage no particular object. , . 

No. 101.—Applicant, 45 vears of ag% at present a factory manager in Mauritius, 
desires employment in Natal. Ha# had 25, years' experience in the cultivation of 
sugar cane and vanitMu Produces gopd testimonials. Services are )ik*ly to be avail* 
able shortly owing to failure of the cane crop. Is married, with family. 
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